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Preface. 
General    Observations. 

As  the  present  work  differs  in  many  respects  from  other 
grammars  in  use,  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  briefly  note 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  I  have  made,  and  in 
some  cases  discuss  the  grounds  of  the  change.  In  the  work  itself 
I  have  refrained  from  dissertation,  and  aimed  at  giving  the  facts 
of  the  language  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  If  facts  are  stated 
with  their  real  limitations,  they  either  explain  themselves,  or  at  least 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  theory  to  work  on.  If  they  are  grouped 
according  to  their  natural  affinities  and  arranged  on  natural  prin» 
ciples,  the^  briefest  statement  is  the  most  illustrative. 

I  have  called  the  book,  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from 
Plautus  to  Suetonius,    Now  first,  by  Grammar,  I  mean  an  orderly 
itfrangement  of  the  facts  which  concern  the  form  of  a  language,  as  a 
Lexicon  gives  those  which  concern  its  matter.    The  ordinary  divi- 
sion into  four  parts  seems  to  me  right  and  convenient.    The  first 
three  Books  on  Sounds,  Inflexions,  and  Word-formation,  are  often 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  Formenlebre,    The  fourth 
Book,  on  Syntax,  contains  the  use  of  the  inflexions  and  of  the  several 
classes  of  words,    I  have  given  much  greater  extension  than  is 
usual  to  the  treatment  of  Sounds  and  Word-formation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  have  cut  away  from  the  and  and  4th  Books  several 
matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.     For  instance, 
numerals  and  pronouns  are  often  included  in  Book  II.  in  a  way 
which  conceals  the  &ct,  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  their  inflexions  are 
peculiar,  that  they  demand  specific  notice.    Again,  the  use  of  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions  is  often  discussed  in  the  Syntax ;  whereas, 
so  far  as  the  use  depends  not  on  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs^ 
but  on  the  meaning  of  the  individual,  the  discussion  belongs  to  lexi- 
cography.   The  error  lies  in  thinking,  that  because  certain  words 
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are  more  general  than  others  in  their  application,  they  are  therefore 
formal.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  a  convenience  in  including 
some  of  these  matters  in  a  Grammar,  and  accordingly  I  have  put 
them,  or  some  of  them,  in  the  Appendices  to  this  or  the  second 
volume.  Further,  I  have  not  attempted  to  twist  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  persons  who  are  first 
learning  the  language  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  find  their  own  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  books  for  that  purpose. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  Grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  not  a 
Universal  Granunar  illustrated  from  Latin,  nor  the  Latin  section  of 
a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  nor  a 
Grammar  of  the  group  of  Italian  dialects,  of  which  Latin  is  one. 
I  have  not  therefore  cared  to  examine  whether  the  definitions  or 
arrangement  which  I  have  given  are  suited  to  other  languages  of 
a  different  character.  A  language  in  which,  like  Latin,  the  Verb  is 
a  complete  sentence,  or  in  which  e.  g.  magnus  can  be  made  to  de- 
note great  men  by  a  change  in  the  final  syllable,  may  obviously 
require  very  different  treatment  from  one  in  which,  like  English, 
the  verb  requires  the  subject  to  be  separately  expressed,  or  the 
adjective  great  requires,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  meaning  as 
magnl,  the  prefix  of  the  definite  article,  or  the  addition  of  the 
word  men,  I  have  confined  myself,  with  rare  exceptions,  strictly 
to  Latin,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  Latin  is  the  only 
language  which  I  have  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  about  its  Grammar,  and  I  have  learnt 
in  the  process  how  little  trustworthy  are  the  results  of  an  incom- 
plete examination.  Greek  I  have  referred  to  in  Books  I.  and  III. 
because  of  its  close  connexion  with  Latin,  and  I  could  rely,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  I  have  used  it,  on  Curtius'  Griechische  Etymologie. 
The  Italian  dialects,  other  than  Latin,  I  have  studied  but  little. 
Such  results,  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  remains  which  we 
have,  will  probably  be  found  in  Corssen's  pages,  but  I  hesitate  to 
regard  them  as  suflSciently  solid  to  allow  one  to  rest  any  theories  of 
Latin  Grammar  upon  them.  My  second  reason  for  declining  frequent 
reference  to  other  languages,  is  the  belief  that  such  reference  is  in- 
compatible with  a  natural  treatment  of  my  ovm  proper  subject.  Each 
language  has  its  own  individuality,  and  this  is  distorted  or  disguised 
by  being  subjected  to  a  set  of  general  categories,  even  though 
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guarantied  by  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  language  is  to  be  attained  only,  as  in  other 
sciences,  by  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  theory  and  observa- 
tion ;  of  the  comparison  of  phenomena  in  different  languages  with  the 
special  investigation  of  each  for  itself.  I  have  chosen  the  latter  part 
of  the  work,  without  supposing  that  all  the  secrets  of  Latin  etymo- 
logy could  be  discovered  by  so  limited  a  view.  But  it  is  true  all 
the  same,  that  if  one's  eyes  are  but  armed  or  practised  (and  some 
study  of  Comparative  Philology  alone  can  arm  them),  a  closer  and 
longer  gaze  detects  something  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Lastly,  this  is  a  Granunar  of  Latin  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius, 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  confined  my  statements  of  facts  and  lists  of 
words  or  forms  (except  with  distinct  mention)  to  the  period  from 
the  commencement  of  Latin  literature  to  the  end  of  the  silver  age, 
i.e.,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  three  centuries  from  cir.  aoo  B.C. to  cir. 
1 20  A.D.  There  are  but  few  inscriptions  before  aoo  B.C.  What  there 
are  I  have  of  course  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  inscriptions  which  come  within  this  period  are  not  yet  con- 
veniently accessible  in  trustworthy  texts.  The  silver  age  I  take  to 
end  at  latest  with  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  as  real  a  division  with  the  line  drawn  at  the  right  place,  as 
literature  admits  of.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  many  forms  and 
words  are  wholly  confined  to  later  writers  or  are  used  in  conunon 
with  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  in  Pliny  the  elder,  Suetonius, 
&c.  Nor  can  any  subsequent  writer  be  fairly  regarded  as  within  the 
pale.  The  literature  of  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  is  but  small.  Aulus 
Gellius  and  Fronfo  are  near  in  time,  being  indeed  contemporaries  of 
Suetonius'  later  life,  but  their  claims  are  vitiated  by  so  much  of  their 
language  being  conscious  antiquarianism.  The  lawyers  Javolenus, 
Julianus,  Pomponius,  Gains,  &c.  have  perhaps  the  strongest  claim, 
for  they  naturally,  as  lawyers,  use  a  somewhat  older  style  than 
their  age  would  imply.  Their  inclusion  however  would  not  notice- 
ably affect  the  statements.  But  it  is  intolerable  to  find  frequently 
given  in  modem  Grammars,  without  a  word  of  warning,  forms 
and  words  which  owe  their  existence  to  Apuleius  or  Tertullian — 
imaginative  antiquarian  Africans,  far  removed  indeed  from  insig- 

^  Suetonius'  Uves  of  the  Casars  date  about  120  A.D. ,  though  he 
lived  to  dr.  160  a.d.     Teuffel,  Gesc/t,  Rom,  Lit,  §  324. 
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nificance,  and  not  at  all  wanting  in  interest,  but  certainly  not 
representative  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  language  of  the  Romans. 
Some  other  .writers,  e.  g.  Justin,  Florus,  &c.  are  of  too  uncertain 
an  age,  aad  too  ujiimportant,  to  be  worth  considering.  Writers  of 
the  third  and  fourth  century,  however  good,  are  quite  inadmissible. 
Nor  am  I  at  all»  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  a  mention  of  a  word 
or  form  in  Priscian  or  other  Grammarians,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  clearly  intelligible  quotation  from  an  author  before  120  A.D.,  or 
thereabouts.  'I*-do  jaot  mean  that. distinct  proof  can  or  need  be 
alleged  e.g.  for  every  person  of  every  tense  of  an  ordinary  verb; 
but  any  .typical  form  not  shewn  to  have  been  .used  in  the  period 
here  tak^n,  ought, to  be  excluded  from  a  Grammar  of  Classical 
Latin,  or  mentioaed  only  with  the  authority  affixed.  E.g.  indultum 
i3  usually,  given^as  the  supine  of  Indulgere,  but  neither  it  nor  its  kin 
(Indultor,  &cO  are  .found  before  TertuUiaa;  and  this  fact  is  seen  to 
be  important  when.4t  is  observed  that  they  deviate  from  the  regular 
analogy  of  stems  in  -Ig  (§  191,  3),  and  that  their  occurrence  is  in 
fact  contemporaneous  with  the  use  of  Indulgeri  as  a  personal  passive. 
Agsun,?!  have  ^aidan«§  395  vj;hat -quercus  has  no  dative  lingular  or 
dat,  abl.  plural.  But  Servius  uses  (and  the  form  seems  right  enough) 
quercubuB  (Neue,  i.  p.  376).  It  should  be  understood  therefore  that 
a  statement  in  the  following  pages  that  a  form  or  word  is  not  found, 
does  not  necess^Jy  .mean  more  than  that  it  is  not  found  within  the 
classical  period.  A  form  or  wprd  first  found  in  subsequent  writers 
may  be  legitimate  enough,  and  the  absence  of  authority  for  it  may  be 
only  accidental,  but  in  such  cases  the  subsequent  use  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  add  anything  to  the  evidenjce  for  its  legitimacy; 
i.e.  it  does  not  make  it  more  probable  that  Cicero  or  Livy,  or 
Horace,  or  <Juintilian,  or  -even  Plautus  might  have  used  it.  The 
character  of  the  formation  and  the  probability  that,  if  no  objections 
had  been  felt  to  lie  against  it,  it  would  have  been  used  by  some  now 
extant  author,  who  wrote  before  lao  A.D.,  form  the  real  turning-points 
of  such  a  discussion.  And  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  the  discussion 
we  must  have  the  facts  of  the  normal  Latin  usage  clear  from  later 
and  inferential  accretions.  Corssen  has  made  his  wonderful  col- 
lection of  facts  much  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  by  not 
distinguishing  always  between  later  and  earlier  forms.  Of  course 
an  exclusion  of  the  later  forms  from  a  book  like  his  is  not  at  all 
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to  be  desired;  but  it  is  thoroughly  misleading  to  put  together 
words  first  found  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  along  with 
well-known  words  belonging  to  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans. To  take  one  instance — (hundreds  might  be  given);  he  adduces 
{Beitr.  p.  107;  Ausspr.  i.  §  77)  nine  substantives  in  ^Mln  (6ddn, 
as  I  call  it),  which  he  says  are  from  verbs  with  -e  stems,  and 
stand  beside  six  adjectives  in  -Ido,  from  six  of  the  same  verbs. 
Now  the  six  adjectives  are  all  well  accredited.  But  of  the  nine  sub-» 
stantives,  two  only  (torpedo,  grayedo)  are  well  accredited;  one 
more  (plngvedo)  occurs  once  in  Pliny  the  elder,  and  then  not  again 
till  the  4th  century:  one  other  (firlgedo)  is  quoted  by  Norrius  from 
Varro;  three  others  are  first  found  in  Apuldus,'  two  more  not 
until  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  Now  these  last  five  wor<ls  are  pro- 
bably mere  creations  of  a  later  age  in  conscious  imitation  of  the 
earlier  words,  and,  it  may  be,  imitating  them,  because  they  were 
rare.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  conscious  imitation^  by  literary 
speculators,  the  value  of  the  words  as  evidence  of  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  language  is  gone, 

[Another  instance  may  be  taken.  Gustav  Meyer,  in  an  in- 
.teresting  essay  on  Composition  in  Greek  and^  L^tin  in  Curtius 
Studien  V.  i.  p.  4a,  quotes  from  Corssen  ii*.  318,  as  proofe  "that 
the  weakening  of  a,  0,  u  to  1  in  compounds  was  not  always  the 
rule "  (nicht  von  je  her  tiberwiegend  tiblich),  the  examples  sacro- 
saiictas,  SacroYlr,  AhenobarliiiB,  prlmogenitus,  mulomedlcns,  albo- 
galems,  albogUvas,  merobiba,  soclofraudns,  vicoxnaglster,  and  says 
that  "these  justify  the  supposition  that  originally  the  o-stems  entered 
unaltered  into  composition."    I  take  these  words  in  order. 

Sacrosanctus  is  not  an  ordinary  compound,  but  its  precise  compo- 
nents are  not  clear.  I  have  suggested  (§  998)  that  it  is  possibly  a  spu- 
rious compound.  For  in  Pliny  7.  §  143  we  have  resistendl  sacroqne 
sanctimi  repellendl  Jus  non  esset.  Probably  sacro  is  an  ablative,  by  a 
sacrifice  ;  or  victim ;  or  curse,  Sacrovlr  is  only  known  as  the  name 
of  a  Hsduan  in  Tacitus.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Is  it 
Roman  at  all  ?  The  first  Ahenobarbus  of  whom  we  have  any  his- 
torical account  held  office  about  aoo  years  B.C.,  though  the  family 
traditions  carried  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  Prlmogenitus  appears  to  be  first  found  in  Palladius:  (in 
Pliny  II.  §  «34,   I  find  (in  Detlefsen  and  Jan's  editions)  only 
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primls  genltlB).  Mulomedlcus  is  in  Vegetius;  albogalerus  in  the 
extracts  of  Paulus  from  Festus.  MeroUba  and  soclofraudus  are 
each  found  once  only  in  Plautus.  They  are  evidently  compounds 
framed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  language.  Moreover  soclofraudus  must  retain  the  o 
after  1.  Vlcomaglster  appears  to  be  found  only  in  the  barbarous 
CurloBum  iirbls  Rome  regimen^  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  p.  Ghr. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  ten  words,  one  only  (Abenobarbus)  can 
be  taken  as  an  instance  of  some  weight  for  the  matter  in  question.] 

My  authorities  then  are  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  as 
above  defined;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  admitted,  without  distinct 
.  mention,  any  word  which  they  have  not  used,  or  made  any  state- 
ment which  their  writings  critically  examined  do  not  justify.  But 
Donat  and  Priscian  have  so  long  reigned  over  Latin  Granunar, 
and  Latin  Grammar  has  so  impregnated  literary  speculation,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  emancipate  oneself 
from  their  influence.  Still  it  is  important  to  decline  to  recognize 
them  as  authorities  for  the  granunatical  usage  of  classical  Latin,' 
except  where  they  may  be  taken  to  be  witnesses  to  facts.  They  no. 
doubt  had  access  to  some  writings  which  are  now  lost,  and  they 
often  transmit  the  theories  of  older  granunarians ;  but  they  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  misunderstood  them,  they  avowedly  regarded 
Greeks  as  their  supreme  authorities,  they  lived  when  Latin  had  long 
ceased  to  be  pure,  and  they  probably  would  have  regarded  a  state-, 
ment  by  Caesar  or  Pliny  of  what  ought  to  be  s^d,  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actual  fact  of  what  Caesar  or  Pliny  did  say.  But 
it  is  to  the  usage,  not  to  the  granunatical  theories,  of  good  writers 
that  we  should  look  for  our  standard  of  right.  And  for  my  part, 
if  canons  of  grammar  are  to  be  laid  down,  I  prefer  Madvig  to  any 
xxii  Roman  whatever,  and  believe  Ritschl  and  Mommsen  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Duellian  inscription  (§  467)  than  Quintilian  did. 

The  arrangement  adopted  requires  a  few  words. 

In  Book  L  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  a  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  analysis  of  vocal  sound  and  of  the  laws  of 
phonetic  change.  The  special  Latin  phenomena  are  treated  at  some 
length;  but  I  have  been  desirous  rather  that  the  instances  given 
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should  be  tolerably  certain,  than  that  all  possible  instances  should 
be  included.  In  most  grammars  these  phenomena  are  collected  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Omtjjfon,  Contraction,  8cc,  If  any  one 
desires  such  an  arrangement,  he  can  make  it  for  himself,  by  simply 
turning  to  those  heads  under  each  letter.  But  as  the  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  fruitful 
to  make  each  particular  letter  the  centre  of  discussion.  Whether  it 
be  changed  or  inserted  or  absorbed  must  ultimately  depend  on 
the  sound  it  represents  and  on  the  relations  of  this  sound  to  others. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  the  same  as  if  a  treatise  on  chemistry 
arranged  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action  under  such  heads 
as  Explosion,  Solution,  Combination,  See,  Schweizer-Sidler^s  arrange- 
ment by  the  affections  of  groups  of  letters  is  rational  enough,  but 
not,  I  think,  very  convenient. 

I  have  distinguished  with  some  care  between  instances  of  corre* 
spondence  and  representation  (see  note  on  p.  ^4).  The  distinction  of 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  ignored  in  many  of  the  earlier 
grammars,  and  is  still  not  unfrequently  forgotten.  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  great  moment.  In  questions  of  pronunciation  representa* 
tion  gives  very  important  evidence,  while  correspondence  witnesses 
at  most  to  the  prommciation  of  primeval  or  at  least  prac-histoiical 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  affinities  of  language, 
correspondence  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument,  and  repre- 
mentation  can  only  mislead. 

The  arrangement  of  the  letters  has  been  adopted  as  the  one 
which  best  brings  into  connexion  allied  sounds.  Gutturals  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  dentals,  and  dentals  into  Unguals;  and  these 
classes  should  therefore  come  in  this  order.  Labials  form  a  class 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  have  therefore  put  them  first, 
out  of  the  way.  The  relations  of  the  nasals  are  on  the  whole 
more  with  the  labials,  gutturals,  and  dentals  respectively  than  with  xxiii 
one  another.  The  order  of  the  vowels  is  that  given  by  Ritschl,  and 
is  the  same  to  a  great  extent  as  that  given  by  Corssen.  It  is  without 
doubt,  so  &r  at  least  as  it  is  common  to  these  two  authors,  the 
order  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  language.  Any  one  re- 
ferring to  Bell's  Visible  Speech  (p.  73),  will  see  that  the  order  has  a 
physiological  side  also,  in  so  far  that  the  vocal  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  progressively  diminished  from  a  in  this  order  to  1. 
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I  have  not  followed  Schleicher  and  others  in  the  treatment  of 
Latin  vocalization  according  to  what  for  brevity  I  may  call  Sanskrit 
principles.  This  method  applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in 
basis  and  result.  Corssen's  elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensifica» 
tion  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new  edition  is  not  more  satisfactory ; 
and  on  this  point  I  can  refer  to  Curtius  (Studien,  I.  a,  p.  294)  who, 
commenting  on  Corssen's  sanguine  view  of  the  result  of  his  medley 
collection  of  long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  suffixes  and  endings, 
points  out  that  vowel-intensification  is  *^  after  all  only  a  name  for 
the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel,  when  we  expect  a 
short  one."  The  parts  of  my  Grammar  which  deal  with  contract 
tion^  hiatus^  change  of  vowel  quantity,  &c.,  are  far  from  being  what 
I  should  like;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  vowels,  which  were,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been,  the  components  of  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  at  the 
time  when  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong  first  arose.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  language  begins  at  a  later  period,  when  this  process  was 
already  over,  and  we  have  therefore  not  facts  enough  for  the  histori- 
cal method.  I  have  little  right  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  greatest  light  upon  this  branch  of  philology 
is  now  to  be  expected  from  strengthening  the  theoretical  side  of  this 
investigation,  but  strengthening  it  not  so  much  by  the  study  of  Jitera- 
ture  and  granunar  as  in  Sanskrit,  but  by  a  more  accurate  study  of 
the  physiological  conditions,  and  by  a  closer  contact  with  nature 
as  exhibited  in  groups  of  dialects  of  living  tongues.  But  the  appli- 
cation to  Latin  must  in  any  case  be  difficult. 


In  Book  IL  I  have  regarded  the  main  division  as  twofold  only, 
Nouns  and  Verbs.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  have  place 
xxiv  here  only  as  being  originally  parts  of  nouns  or  verbs.  Numerals, 
as  I  have  said  before,  have  no  right  to  a  separate  place  at  all :  they 
are  either  adjectives  or  substantives  or  adverbs,  and  should  be 
classed  accordingly.  (For  convenience  they  are  also  given,  in  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  in  Appendix  D.)  Pronouns  are  similarly 
referable  to  the  other  classes. 

Understanding  by  a  declension  a  mode  of  forming  the  cases  by 


1 

/   ; 
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a  separate  set  of  inflexions,  1  have  made  two  declensions  only 
instead  of  five.  The  distinction  of  the  stem  is  subordinate  to 
this.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to  separate 
such  forms  as  fillabns  from  the  more  usual  forms,  and  put  them 
under  the  head  of  the  second  class,  to  which  they  strictly  belong. 
Pronouns  are  in  their  main  features  clearly  words  of  the  first  class; 
but,  as  the  genitive  singular  is  differently  formed  throughout,  they 
are  here  kept  together  in  a  separate  chapter.  Qvls  of  course  belongs 
to  the  second  class,  but  here  again  convenience  seemed  to  forbid 
its  separation  from  qvl. 

The  ordinary  separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives,  and  the 
gradually  growing  tendency  to  confine  the  term  noun  to  substantives, 
seem  to  me,  in  Latin  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  wrong  and  misleading. 
The  difference  between  substantives  and  adjectives  is  almost  entirely 
syntactical,  and,  even  as  such,  not  so  great  as  is  generally  assumed. 
What  slight  inflexional  differences  there  are,  will  be  found  noted  (cf. 
§§352,  403).  The  modification  of  adjectives  to  express  degree  in  a 
comparison  has  clearly  as  little  right  to  be  put  in  Book  II., 
instead  of  Book  III.,  as  the  formation  of  diminutives,  or  any  other 
common  derivatives,  which  the  language  allowed  to  be  formed 
very  much  at  pleasure  from  any  stem,  because  it  retained  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  meaning  of  the  suffix.  (In  Appendix  G  I  have  for 
convenience  sake  treated  the  matter  more  in  the  ordinary  way.) 

The  formation  of  participles,  &c.  ought  no  doubt  to  be  put  ii;i 
Book  III.;  but  they  have  so  much  bearing  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  verbal  stem,  that  I  have  preferred  to  leave  them  as 
usual  in  Book  II.  The  formation  of  the  several  parts  of  verbs  has 
been  treated  under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  endeavour  to  form 
the  verbs  into  classes  by  combined  consideration  of  their  present 
and  perfect  and  supine  stems,  as  is  done  in  Vani^ek's  Granunar, 
after  the  analogy  of  Curtius'  Greek  Grammar,  seems  to  me  to  lead 
to  inconvenience  without  much  compensatory  advantage.  ^Chapter  xxt 
XXX.  contains  a  list  of  so-called  irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  being  that  which  is  far  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  reference. 

I  have  followed  the  Public  Schools  Primer  in  putting  generally 
the  future  instead  of  the  imperfect  next  to  the  present  tense. 

It  is  very  common,  perhaps  invariable,  to  prefix  to  Book  II. 
a  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.    So  far  as  this  bears  on 
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Book  II.  I  have  briefly  touched  it.     But  in  the  main  it  is  of  a  syn- 
tactical nature,  and  in  Book  IV.  it  will  therefore  be  found. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  see  so  imperfect  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
Where  I  have  seen  my  way  tolerably  clearly,  I  have  briefly  stated 
the  view  which  appeared  most  probable,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 
preferred  merely  to  mention  views  entertained  by  others;  in  some 
cases  I  have  stopped  short  at  the  facts,  and  left  the  origin  un- 
touched. This  indeed  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate  at  present,  the  proper 
position  of  a  Latin  grammarian.  What  can  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  of  the  historical  language  comes  fairly  within  his  province,  but 
more  than  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  light  derived  from  other 
languages.  And  greater  agreement  among  philologers  is  necessary 
before  any  theory  of  the  precise  origin  and  meaning  of  these  in- 
flexions can  claim  more  than  a  very  subordinate  place  in  a  grammar 
of  historical  Latin. 


In  Book  III.  will  be  found  fuller  lists  of  Latin  words,  arranged 
under  their  endings,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  grammar,  except 
Leo  Meyer's  (which  has  too  the  advantage  of  containing  lists  of 
Greek  words  as  well  as  of  Latin).  My  lists  are  distinguished  from 
his  in  two  ways.  His  embrace  a  great  many  words,  often  without 
notice,  which  are  only  found  in  writers  after  the  silver  age;  and 
the  arrangement  is  more  subjective  and  consequently  less  convenient 
than  that  which  I  have  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
any  arrangement  made  on  some  principle  brings  together  words 
which  have  a  claim  for  common  consideration  and  thereby  may 
give  rise  to  useftil  result.  The  ordinary  arrangement,  when  of  an 
etymological  character,  has  been  to  class  compound  endings  under 
xxvithe  first  part  of  the  suffix,  not  the  last*.  This  seems  to  me 
wrong  both  as  matter  of  convenience  and  theory.  A  word  is  not 
so  easy  to'  find,  because  the  analysis  is  more  uncertain :  and  the 
practice  contradicts  the  essential  character  of  a  (Latin)  suffix,  that 

^  Key's  Grammar  is  an  exception.     See  his  tables  in  pp.  «6,  «8, 
8,  39- 
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it  is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  course  if  we  were  quite  cer- 
tain what  is  suffix,  what  is  root,  either  arrangement  (i.e.  by  the  first 
part  of  the  suffix  or  by  the  last)  would  be  in  some  sort  natural. 
But  when  to  the  uncertainty,  which  in  many  words  there  is  on 
this  point,  is  added  the  fact,  that  though  some  compound  suffixes 
are  apparently  used  as  if  they  were  simple,  and  are  appended  at  once 
to  a  root  or  simple  stem,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  last 
part  only  of  the  suffix  is.  to  be  regarded  as  truly  suffixal  in  the 
fiseling  and  apprehension  of  the  people,  the  safest  plan  seems  to 
be  that  followed  in  the  present  volume ;  viz.  giving  all  the  words 
of  any  importance  and  certainty,  and  arranging  them  under  the  final . 
suffix,  or  that  final  part  which,  if  anything,  would  be  the  suffix, 
or  which  is  at  least  parallel  to  what  is  suffixed  in  other  stems. 

There  are  other  principles  of  division  which  are  followed  in 
some  grammars  either  with  or  without  the  above.  One  is  the 
separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives  and  enumeration  of  the 
suffixes  under  these  supreme  heads.  Besides  the  general  objection 
to  such  a  division,  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  the  lists  will 
shew,  that  in  fan  the.  majority  of  instances  the  suffixes  or  endings 
belong  to  both  classes,  and  the  separation  of  them  is  cumbrous  and 
misleading. 

Another  division  is  according  to  the  part  of  speech  from  which 
the  derivatives  are  formed.  This  again  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Many  substantives  are  not  so  different  from  adjectives 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  establish  any  sharp  distinction  between 
their  respective  progenies.  And  though  some  suffixes  are  parti- 
cularly or  exclusively  applied  in  derivatives  from  verbs,  others  in 
derivatives  from  nouns,  or,  subordinately,  from  substantives  or 
adjectives,  many  have  no  such  particular  or  exclusive  attachment. 

To  treat  the  'derivation -of  adverbs'  as  coordinate  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  treat  so  the 
derivation  of  the  several  persons  of  a  verb  or  cases  of  a  noun.  So  xxvii 
far  as  an  adverb  is  formed  with  derivative  suffixes  &c.,  of  the  same 
kind  as  adjectives,  they  may  belong  here,  but  most  adverbs  are 
merely  cases  of  nouns. 

Many  words  formed,  so  far  as  we  know,  directly  from  a  root 
are,  as  I  have  implied  (see  also  §  748),  included  in  these  lists.  Where 
any  tolerably  certain  indication  of  the  meaning  of  these  roots  was 
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known  to  me,  it  has  been  given ;  but  to  add  either  Sanskrit  homo- 
nyms or  investigations  into  doubtful  etymologies  would  have  beeil 
unsuited  to  my  plan. 

I  have  also  added  to  the  lists  a  considerable  number  of  proper 
names,  chiefly  of  persons.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  ex- 
haustive in  this  matter,  those  only  as  a  rule  being  given,  which  are 
either  clearly  intelligible  and  therefore  instructive  derivatives,  or 
which  are  names  of  well-known  or  at  least  not  merely  private 
persons.  There  is  however  probably  somewhat  more  vacillation 
in  the  extent  to  which  this  enumeration  has  been  carried,  than  there 
is  in  the  case  of  appellatives. 

The  list  of  derivative  verbs  is  fuller  than  I  have  hitherto  seen, 
though  in  no  way  exhaustive  as  regards  stems  in  a.  Still  here  as 
in  nouns  it  brings  into  strong  light  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
different  classes.  And  this  is  a  matter  which  is  commonly  left  with 
little  notice. 


The  Chapter  on  Composition  deviates  considerably  from  ordi-i* 
nary  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  the  lists  are  tolerably  complete, 
except  in  the  case  (i)  of  very  common  classes,  e.g.  words  com-* 
pounded  with  numends  or  with  -f8ro,  and  the  like;  and  (2)  of  some 
momentary  formations  found  in  Plautus  or  Petronius  or  the  like. 
The  result  is  to  shew  that,  except  with  prepositions,  there  was  no 
great  development  of  Composition  in  Latin,— certainly  nothing 
approaching  the  Greek.  Secondly,  1  have  ventured  to  lay  down 
(§979)  more  broadly  than  is  usual,  at  least  in  Latin  Grammars, 
tlie  principle  that  Composition  is  simply  welding  together  in  one 
word  two  words  conceived  as  standing  in  ordinary  syntactical 
relation  with  each  other.  The  welding  however  is  a  welding  of 
stems,  and  the  changes  of  letters  are  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
xxviti  general  habits  of  the  language  and  require  no  separate  treatment. 
Thirdly,  the  form  of  the  compound  word  is  given  by  the  necessity 
which  produced  it.  If  an  adjective  was  wanted,  an  adjective  was 
formed ;  if  a  verb,  a  verb ;  and  a  suitable  derivative  or  stem  suffix 
\vas  appended,  which  might  or  might  not  be  like  that  possessed  by 
the  simple  words.  No  doubt  much  of  this  view  is  identical  with 
the  ordinary  division  into  composita  determtnativcL,  constructa^  ppSf 
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sessiva^;  but  it  seems  in  the  ordinary  treatment  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  special  and  adventitious  characteristic  of  some  particular 
classes  than  as  the  natural  result  of  the  determining  cause  of  all 
Compositiou,  The  compounds  with  prepositions  used  absolutely 
may  however,  at  least  with  our*  present  notions  of  prepositions, 
be  a  separate  class. 

Many  will  doubtless  think  the  lists  of  words,  derivative  or 
compound,  needlessly  full.  But  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  from 
those  who  desire  to  study  as  a  whole  the  formation  of  Latin  words, 
or  to  ascertain  the  meanmg  or  use  of  particular  suffixes,  or  the 
laws  of  combination  and  change  of  the  several  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, or  the  etymology  of  particular  words.  I  have  indeed 
found  £hese  lists  of  much  use  in  testing  various  etymological  and 
phonetic  theories  which  I  have  seen  in  other  writers  or  which  have 
occurred  to  myself.  I  have  especially  borne  the  possibility  of  this 
use  in  mind  when  the  multitude  of  instances  forced  me  to  make  a 
selection  only.  Indeed  many  of  the  instances  inserted  have  been  in 
fact  the  answers  I  have  found  to  various  doubts  which  occurred  to 
me  respecting  the  pos^bility  or  the  behaviour  of  certain  groups 
of  sounds  or  of  certain  elements  of  composition.  Nonconformists 
have  a  special  right  to  a  place  in  such  a  representative  assembly. 

The  interjections  I  have  tried  to  identify  with  inarticulate 
sounds  of  emotion.  But  a  greater  knowledge  of  phonetics  and 
more  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  peoples  of  southern  Europe 
than  I  possess  is  required  to  do  this  clearly  and  fully, 

^  I  worked  the  matter  out  for  myself  with  the  hint  given  by  this 
division.  But  L.  Tobler^s  book  {jAber  die  Wortzusammensetzungj  Berlin, 
1868)  is  well  worth  reading. 
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particularly  on 

Pronunciation. 

xxix       The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  several  letters  took  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  finding  a  tolerably  firm  basis  for  forming 
a  judgment  of  the   real  sound  of  each.     But  any  inquiry  of 
this  kind  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  leading 
divisions  of  articulate  sound,  so  far  as  they  are  actually   heard 
from  the  lips  of  Europeans   and   Western   Asiatics.     For  this 
reason   I    have  prefixed  to  the  discussion    of  Latin  sounds,  a 
brief  account  of  articulate  sound  in  general,  omitting,  however, 
many  of  the  finer  distinctions,  and  many  of  the  sounds  (chiefly 
Asiatic   and    Slavonic)  which   there  seems  little  room  for  sup- 
posing were    known   to,   or  at  least  represented  by,  Greeks  or 
Romans.    Etymology  becomes  a  science  only  when  its  physiological 
conditions  are  understood  and  applied,  and  I  believe  no  greater 
service  could  be  rendered  to  Comparative  Grammar,  than  the  pub- 
lication of  a  brief  and  clear  Grammar  of  Phonetic,  with  illustrations 
(a)  from  misformations  of  sounds,  such  as  are  now  heard  from  in- 
dividuals; (^)  from  varieties  of  sound  in  living  languages  and  dia- 
lects; and  (c)  from  well-ascertained  facts  in  the  history  of  words. 
To  write  such  a  book  would  require,  besides  knowledge  and  cautjon, 
an  acute  and  trained  ear,  as  well  as  sensitive  and  flexible  organs. 
Few  possess  these  qualifications.     I  cannot  pretend  to  any  of  them. 
At  present,  the  only  book  which  can  be  named  as  combining  these 
different  parts  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  ancient  languages 
is  Max  M  tiller's  Lectures ,  Vol.  ii.     But  it  is  not  nearly  full  enough. 

*  A  few  copies  of  these  Observations  and  of  Book  I.  were  privately 
distributed  in  April  1871.  Some  verbal  corrections,  and  one  addition 
(p.  xli.),  have  been  since  made. 
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Some  other  books  which  I  have  used  are  named  in  the  note  to  xxx 
p.  i^.  But  to  these  must  be  added  Alex.  J.  Ellis'  elaborate 
work  (not  yet  finished)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation — a  work 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted  till  after  Book  I.  was 
stereotyped,  and  of  which  I  have  consequently  made  hardly  any 
use  in  that  book  (except  in  the  list  of  vowels).  When  I  ;see 
the  admirable  mode  in  which  English  pronunciation  is  there  dis- 
cussed, I  feel  how  very  imperfect,  nay  almost  perfunctory,  by  the 
adeof  it  is  any  inquiry  into  Latin  pronunciation,  which  has  yet  been 
made.  And  yet  Mr  Ellis'  inquiry  is  into  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  still  living,  and  familiar,  and  only  five  or  six  centuries  old. 
An  inquiry  into  classical  Latin  is  into  a  pronunciation  which  has 
not  been  uttered  by  any  accredited  representative  within  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years.  Still,  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation which  I  have  given,  may  be  taken  to  be  one  which  would 
at  least  have  been  intelligible  to  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  which  would 
not  have  differed  from  his  own,  more  than  the  pronunciation  of 
educated  men  in  one  part  of  England  would  differ  from  that  heard 
in  other  parts. 

I  have  assigned  little  weight  to  the  accounts  of  pronunciation 
given  by  Roman  grammarians,  except  so  far  as  they  imply  the 
non-existence,  at  the  time,  of  sounds  which  the  letters  might  on  some 
other  grounds  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Some  isolated  state- 
ments made  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  worth  careful  notice;  but 
to  describe  sounds  properly  requires  a  lai^e  acquaintance  with 
possible  and  actual  sounds,  and  who  in  the  ancient  world  had  that  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  see  loose  statements  of  writers  of  uncertain  age, 
but  probably  between  a.d.  aoo  and  600,  and  often  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former,  taken  as  authenticated  evidence  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  by  writers  who  have  themselves  a  loose  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  that  derived  only  from  books,  not  from  close  study  of  the  human 
voice  itself.  Assuming  that  the  Roman  spelling  was  in  the  mam 
phonetic,  i.e.  that  it  varied  with  the  sound,  (though  doubtless  the 
change  in  the  spelling  lagged  behind  the  change  of  sound,)  I  am 

*  On  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  a  pamphlet  by  Friedrich  Blass, 
ilder  die  Ausspnufic  des  Griechischen  (1870),  has  lately  come  to  me.  It 
will  be  found  well  worth  reading. 
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xxxi  sure  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  actual  history  of  the  letters, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  possible  and  likely  sounds. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  put  together  here 
some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my  view  of  the 
Roman  pronunciation  is  based,  instead  of  leaving  Ihem  to  be  col* 
lected  from  the  accounts  of  the  several  letters  in  Book  I.  Some 
points  I  have  treated  at  greater  length  than  others,  because  there  is 
not  that  general  agreement  which  would  permit  of  my- using  more 
dogmatic  brevity.  Prof.  Max  MUller  has  recently  {Academy,  15  Feb. 
1 871)  thrown  doubt  on  what  he  fairly  states  to  be  the  conclusion 
almost  all  scholars  have  come  to  with  respect  to  the  Latin  c.  [He 
has  since  {Academy,  15  Dec.  1871)  explained  that  his  ai^uments 
were  only  intended  to  shew  that  the  evidence  for  ce=ke,  &c.  was 
weaker  than  that  for  ca=ka,  &c.,  and  that  he  himself  is  in  favour 
of  pronouncing  c  always  as  k.]  Prof.  Munro  has  in  a  privately  cir^ 
culated  pamphlet  ^  replied  to  his  arguments  on  this  question,  besides 
expressing  his  own  opinion  on  most  other  points  of  Latin  pronun-» 
ciation.  My  own  argument  was  written  before  I  saw  Mr  Munro's 
remarks,  but  I  have  since  taken  one  or  two  hints  from  them.  I 
am  glad  to  find  my  views  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  generally 
accord  closely  with  those  of  one  whose  fine  taste  and  many-sided 
scholarship  need  no  commendation  from  me.  I  have  mentioned 
candidly  my  difference  on  some  points,  though  I  am  well  aware 
how  probable  it  is  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  question,  What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation?  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  question,  Shall  we  adopt  it?  Prof.  Muller's 
argument  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them.  I  quite  admit  that  a 
change  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  inconvenient,  but  the  in- 
convenience is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be 
soon  overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology  will  be 
very  great.  With  our  English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  of  J, 
▼,  c,  g,  r  and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  Associating  letters  from  sounds.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we 

1  The  reply  to  Prof.  Muller's  arguments  is  now  reprinted  in  Aca- 
demVy  March  15, 1871.  [Mr  Munro  has  since  (Oct.  1871)  published  this 
pamphlet  under  the  title  A  few  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  o/Latin^ 
^r-jX  added  a  Postscript^ 
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^U  not  be  approaching  to  the  pronunciation  of  continental  nations. 
We  shall  approach  them  considerably  at  once,  and  if,  as  seems  to  me 
probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation  eventually,  we  shall  be 
coincident  with  them  in  proportion  as  we  and  they  respectively 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that 
can  or  ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.  Argu- 
ment from  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  sound,  as  sound,  to  xxxU 
another,  seems  to  me  worthless :  the  question  is  one  of  historical 
fact,  not  of  aesthetical  selection  * ;  and  we  shall  do  better  in  speaking 
Latin  as  the  Romans  spoke  it,  if  we  can  but  discover  how,  than  in 
either  indulging  fancy  or  being  swayed  by  associations,  which  are 
none  the  less  delusive  because  they  are  habitual. 

I  assume  throughout,  until  the  contrary  be  proved,  that  a 
letter  has  but  one  sound,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered 
by  its  position  as  initial  or  medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  most  letters  in  English  of  sound  and  sign  having  but  a 
fortuitous  connexion  is,  I  believe,  nearly  unique. 

On  ▼  consonant. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  pronunciation  of  ▼  con- 
sonant as  Eng.  w,  or  perhaps  sometimes  as  French  ou  (in  o«/),  and 
not  as  the  labio-dental  ▼. 

I.  The  same  letter  was  used  without  any  distinction  for  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant  sound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vowel  sound  was  English  oo.  *•  By  a  slight  appulse  of  the  lips 
the  vowel  oo  becomes  the  consonant  w'  (Bell,  p.  151).  *W  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  vowel,  but  is  not  so'  (Ellis,  p.  580).  At 
the  same  time  the  Romans  were  quite  alive  to  the  distinction. 
The  emperor  Claudius  proposed  a  new  letter,  and  Quintilian 
thought  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  one.  For  (he  says) 
neither  no,  as  his  teachers  wrote,  nor  uu,  as  was  written  in  his 
own  time,  expressed  the  sound  actually  heard;  which  he  compares 
to  the  diganuna  (i.  ay.  a6;  xii.  10.  29,  quoted  in  Book  i.  p.  29). 

*  If  the  matter  were  really  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  the  questions :  Is  a  sibilant  or  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  a  mute  or 
semivowel?  Are  seas  and  cheese  pleasanter  sounds  than  keys,  sin  and 
chin  than  kin ;  or  veal  and  vain  more  expressive  than  weal  and  wane? 
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The  later  grammarians,  e.g.  Terentianus  Maurus,  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  this  difference.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  sound 
was  rather  w  than  French  ou,     Comp.  Gell.  xix.  14  with  id,  x.  4. 

a.  A  sound  practically  identical  with  w  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  the  sound  of  u  when  following  q.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  as  Mr  Ellis  says,  that  qu  in  Latin  represents  only  a 
xxxili  labialised  guttural,  not  a  clearly  pronounced  kw,  for  it  never 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable:  but  then  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  labialised  k  is  kw,  certainly  not  kv.  (Comp.  Quint,  xii. 
IG,  §  29.) 

3.  The  vowel  0,  when  following  v  (consonant  or  vowel),  was 
retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after  other  letters 
it  had  usually  changed  to  u ;  e.g.  servos,  later  servus ;  quom,  later 
(in  4th  century)  quuxn.  Compare  this  fact  with  Bell's  statement : 
'  When  w  is  before  00,  the  combination  is  rather  difficult  from  the 

*  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  their  articulative  (i.e.  consonantal) 

*  action :  the  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speak- 
'  ers,  eivool  being  pronounced  00/,  woman,  ooman,  &c.'  (Bell,  p.  1 7 1). 
It  is  worth  notice,  that  in  English  the  pure  Italian  a  was  retained 

•    after  w  in  several  words  Qwater,  &c.),  and  in  the  17th  or  i8th 
century  gave  way  to  its  present  usual  sound  of  a«r  (Ellis,  187-8). 

4.  u  and  V  were  frequently  passing  into  one  another :  compare 
xnUuuB  and  mllvuB,  reUcftuxn  and  reliqvum;  genua  sounded  as 
genya,  pitulta  as  pitvita,  tenula  as  tenvia  (§92). 

Again  v  is  vocalised  in  soluo  for  soIyo,  acuaa  (Lucr.)  for  aqiud, 
silusa  for  sllv»,  &c.  (§  94.  2).  So  solyo  has  soliitus,  volvo,  volHtas, 
just  as  acuo  has  acHtiis. 

5.  V  between  two  vowels  constantly  falls  away,  not  sapped  by 
a  slow  decay,  but  as  it  were  melted  before  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  people.  Compare  amayeram,  amaram;  andiveram,  andieram; 
cavltam,  cantum;  sBvitas,  sotas;  Juvenlor,  Junior;  reversum,  rur- 
sum;  providens,  pmdens,  &c.  (§  94).  This  phenomenon,  repeat- 
edly occurring,  seems  hardly  explicable,  except  on  the  assumption  of 
the  V  being  a  vowel,  or  the  closest  approach  to  a  vowel, 

6.  V  in  Latin  never  (except  in  nlvls,  and  the  compounds  M- 
yixan,  trl-ylum,  &c.)  follows  short  1.     Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
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hi  pronouncing  Engl.  Iv,  but  Iw  is  very  far  from  easy,  indeed 
V  after  any  short  vowel  is  not  common  in  Latin.  I  have  only 
noticed  the  following  instances:  avia,  avus,  Bavlus,  bOYls,  brevis, 
cavuB,  exuvlso,  induvlsB,  favus,  fluvlns,  gravis,  Jovls,  Juvenls,  levls, 
ne-vis  (§  7  a  8),  novem,  novus,  ovem.  ovls,  pluvla,  pover  (=puer),  slm- 
puvlum;  and  the  verbs  caveo,  faveo,  Juvo,  lavo  (also  luo),  moveo, 
paveo.  (The  syllable  preceding  v  is  in  all  accented.)  The  cause  of 
this  rarity  is  the  great  tendency  to  fusion  of  two  vowels  when  xxxiv 
only  separated  by  a  v.  (See  preceding  paragraph,  and  comp. 
Schleicher,  Deutsche  Sprache^  p.  159,  ed.  a.) 

7.  Consonantal  v  is  never  found  before  a  consonant  (Prise,  i. 
23)  or  final;  but  always  before  a  vowel.  This  is  quite  as  it  would 
be  if  ▼  be  equal  to  w;  for  w  scarcely  gains  any  consonantal  power, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  absolutely  unpronounceable  ^,  except  before  a  vowel ; 
but  V  is  as  pronounceable  after  as  before  a  vowel.  Thus  alve  (older 
seive),  neve  when  they  drop  the  final  e  become  sen,  neu,  not  siv, 
nev2.  Compare  this  with  Italian,  where  (the  labio-dental)  v  is  fre- 
quent before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  e.g.  avro 
(liabebo),  covrire  (cooperlre),  &c. 

8.  The  English  name  of  the  labio-dental  voiced  fricative  is  vee. 
This  name  is  derived  from  van,  the  term  applied  to  the  digamma, 
with  which  the  Latin  f,  on  account  of  its  symbol  f ,  and  the  Latin 
consonantal  u,  on  account  of  its  sound,  were  identified  (cf.  Quint. 
XII.  10.  §  29).  But  in  classical  times,  at  any  rate,  v  consonant 
and  V  vowel  (like  i  consonant  and  1  vowel)  were  not  distinguished 
either  in  symbol  or  name.  Nor  were  they  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 
Priscian  (i.  20)  speaks  of  the  name  van  being  given  it  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  digamma.  But  had  the  sound  of  English  v  belonged 
to  it,  at  the  time  when  the  other  letters  received  their  name,  it 
would  have  been  called  ev.  For  it  is  the  law  of  Roman  nomencla- 
ture^  to  denote  vowels  by  their  sounds,  mute  consonants  by  sound- 


^  [Mr  Ellis  says  {Acad,  15  Jan.  1872),  that  w  after  a  vowel,  and 
without  a  vowel  following  it,  can  be  pronounced  after  some  practice.] 

'  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2465)  stands  alone,  I  believe,  in  thinking 
that  obverto,  obvlos  should  be  owerto,  owlus. 

'  The  names  of  all  the  letters  are  given  in  Pompei.  Comm,  ad 
Donat,  Vol.  v.  p.  ici,  Keil.  Cf.  also  Serg.  iv.  p.  478.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Mr  C.  B.  Cayley,  Philol.  Soc,  Tram,   for  1870, 
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ing  a  vowel  after  them,  be,  ce,  de,  ge,  &c.;  continuous  consonants 
by  a  vowel  before  them  (e.g.  ef,  el,  em,  en,  «r,  es),  probably 
because  in  this  way  each  consonant  gets  its  fullest  and  most  charac* 
teristic  sound'  (Prise,  i.  8) ;  the  explosives  being  chiefly  distin- 
guishable when  they  precede  a  vowel  (§  274),  the  continuous 
consonants  having  when  final  an  opportunity  of  being  prolonged 
at  pleasure.  Varro  is  said  to  have  given  va  as  the  name  and  sound 
XXXV  of  the  digamma.  If  the  Romans  had  named  their  consonantal  use 
of  u,  they  would  have  denoted  it  ^milarly  by  ya  or  ve  (pronounced 
wa,  we),  as  w  like  h  only  obtains  its  full  sound  Ifefore  a  vowel. 

9.  The  labio-dental  t  diifers  from  the  labio-dental  v  only  as  p 
from  b,  t  from  d,  8  from  z,  th  (in  tbin)  from  th  (in  then),  &c.; 
i.e.  the  former  is  whispered,  the  latter  is  voiced.  The  Saxons  and 
(formerly  at  least)  Welshmen  do  not  make  this  difference,  or  rather 
they  sound  the  voiced  consonants  nearly  as  the  voiceless  (e.g.  pet  for 
bed) ;  we  give  to  each  of  the  symbols,  s  and  tli,  both  the  sounds.  With 
so  great  similarity  between  t  and  v  is  it  likely  that  the  Romans,  if 
their  v  was  a  labiordental,  would  not  have  confused  them  or  noticed 
the  resemblance;?  Yet  (a)  no  inscription  substitutes  F  for  ▼ 
(Gorsseu,  Ausspr..  i.  p.  136);  and  {)>)  the  Roman  writers  (at  any 
rate  befose  the  4th  century^)  seem  ngt  «to  have  noticed  this  close 
resemblance,  although  (as  was  said  belcire)  the  symbol  F  was  the 
ordinary  symbol  of  1,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  digamma  to 
which  the  Roman  v  corresponded,  Quintilian's  description  (xil. 
10,  §  29)  of  the  Roman  t  indicates  strongly  its  dental  and  voiceless 
character.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  his 
words  than  'blown  out  between  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  with  no 
sound  of  the  voice  2,'  In  the  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  *jEolic 
letter  whiclji  we  utter  in  senuuii,  c^ruum,'  but  seems  in  no  way 

pp.  5 — 16  (the  only  paper  which  J  ^have  ever  seen  on  the  question  of 
the  names  of  the  letters),  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  Latin  names  have 
not  been  assigned  on  phonetic  principles.     Comp.  App.  A.  xxiii. 

*  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2464)  speaks  of  the  *  cognate  letters  b,  f, 
m,  p,  u,'  which  is  of  course  in  some  sort  correct  on  any  supposition. 

^  Some  think  that  a  still  harsher  articulation  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish f  is  here  meant,  and  no  doubt  this  is  possible  enough,  but,  con- 
sidering that  Quintilian  regards  it  as  quite  peculiar,  some  emphasis  of 
expression  is  not  unnatural.  Even  in  English  t  and  Y  are  different 
enough  from  any  other  consonants. 
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conscious  of  any  close  similarity  of  it  to  f.  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  (v.  %%i)  describes  f  quite  correctly  as  uttered  *  with  a  gentle 
breathing  while  the  under  lip  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,' 
and  speaks  of  v  consonant  at  considerable  length,  but  never  suggests 
any  resemblance  to  f. 

lo.    The  ordinary  and  regular  mode  of  expresdng  the  Latin  t 
in  Greek  is  by  ou^,  and  no  distinction  is  made  whether  it  be  a  vowel 
or  consonant.    On  the  other  hand,  Latin  v  is  never  used  in  the  xxxvi 
transcription  of  a  Greek  word,  except  as  a  vowel,  usually  for 
o  or  oM  (cf.  §  90.  ii.). 

But  Latin  v  consonant  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  by  o, 
and  sometimes  by  ^.  Now  o  was  an  occasional  descendant  from 
a  digamma  (cf.  §  91,  and  Curt.  Gr,  Etym,  li.  145  =  joo,  ed.  a),  and 
is  certainly,  next  to  ov,  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  the  Latin  u.  This 
use  of  o  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  ov,  viz.  that  Latin  v  consonant  was  the 
consonantal  sound  nearest  to  the  vowel  u ;  and  that  b  Engl.  w. 

The  expression  of  the  Latin  v  consonant  by  /3  is  one  of  the 
main  arguments  upon  which  the  theory,  which  makes  Latin  t= 
English  ▼,  rests.    The  argument  proceeds,  as  I  understand,  thus: 

*  Greek  fi  either  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  or,  if  not,  it  had  a 
'  sound,  say  b,  nearer  to  v  than  to  w.   And  it  is  probable  that  Greek 

*  /S  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  for  it  has  this  sound  in  modem 
'  Greek.    [As  Greek  ^  is  constantly  used  to  represent  Latin  v,  it  is 

*  probable  therefore  that  Latin  v  had  the  sound  of  English  v].' 

Now  the  extent  to  which  /3  was  used  to  represent  Latin  v  is 
commonly  taken  to  have  been  much  greater  than  it  really  was» 
Nothing  but  an  undoubting  acquiescence  in  an  accredited  belief  could 
have  caused  so  vigilant  and  industrious  a  philologer  as  Corssen  to 
treat  the  question  in  the  superficial  way  which  he  has  done  (^Aus^ 
sprache^  ^-  3"»  ed.  a).  He  gives  no  authority  for  the  instances  in 
which  V  in  proper  names  is  represented  by  )3,  and  he  quotes,  as  in- 
stances of  the  same  in  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  two  only 
from  inscriptions  (date  not  specified :  they  are  from  Lycia),  three 

^  The  sign  8  (originally  a  T  put  with  its  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  0) 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions  or  coins  till  the  end  of  the  second  century 
p.  Chr.  (Franz,  Eleni,  Epigraph,  Grcec,  p.  246). 
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from  Suidas,  and  four  from  Lydus.  Lydus  was  a  Byzantine,  and 
not  bom  before  a.d.  490;  Suidas  is  later,  and  indeed  is  often  put  as 
•  late  as  the  nth  or  12th  century  p.  Chr.  Both  therefore  are  wit- 
nesses of  little  weight  in  such  a  question ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  there  was  a  frequent  confusion 
between  Latin  v  and  Latin  b  (which  began  as  early  as  the  2nd 
century  but  not  before'),  we  see  that  the  use  by  any  writers  later 
xxxvii  than  the  4th  century  of  a  j3  for  v  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
sound  of  V  in  the  age  of  Cicero  or  of  Quintilian. 

The  Greek  writers  of  most  importance  for  this  matter  are 
Polybius  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ist  cent.  B.C.),  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  and  Strabo  (Augustan  age),  Josephus  and 
Plutarch  (latter  half  of  ist  cent.  p.  Chr.),  Appian  (middle  of  2nd 
cent.  p.  Chr.),  Dio  Cassius  (end  of  2nd  or  beginning  of  3rd  cent, 
p.  Chr.).  I  have  examined  these  attentively,  though  not  ex- 
haustively, and  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  of  transcrip- 
tion of  Latin  words,  principally  proper  names.  I  have  since 
examined  Benseler's  most  painstaking  dictionary  of  Greek  proper 
names,  and  the  result  is  in  both  cases  the  same^j  viz.  that,  except  in 
one  writer,  the  instances  of  v  consonant  being  represented  by  ^  are 
few  absolutely,  and  very  few  relatively  to  the  instances  of  its  being 
represented  by  ov.  The  one  exception  is  Plutarch,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed,  most  instances  commonly  quoted  have  or  might  have 
been  taken  from  him.  He  has  fi  for  v  frequently,  though  not  as 
often  as  he  has  ov.  The  same  name  appears  with  fi  in  some  of  his 
Lives,  in  others  with  ov.  Other  names  are  always  written  one  way. 
But  this  matter  has  been  so  little  noticed  that  some  details  may  be 
interesting.  I  have  looked  particularly  through  (i)  all  Plutarch's  lives 
of  Romans,  and  that  of  Pyrrhus  (in  Sintenis'  edit.,  Teubner  series) ; 
(2)  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius  (Hultsch's  edit.),  i.e.  all  that  is 
preserved  in  a  continuous  narrative;  and  (3)  Books  iv. — VT.  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  (in  Kiessling's  edit.,  which  in  these  books  rests 
on  a  better  collation  of  the  most  important  MS.  than  in  the  first  three). 

*  See  §  72.  Corssen,  Aussprache,  I.  131  sq. ;  Schuchardt,  I.  131 ; 
Goschen's  Pref,  to  GaiuSy  p.  xxxxii.  ed.  Lachmann ;  and  Naber's  edit, 
of  Fronto,  passim.  So  Priscian  {Part.  23  — III.  465,  Keil)  makes  the 
strange  statement,  that  *  all  words  beginning  with  yl  are  written  with  v, 
*  except  Utumen,  bills  and  the  compounds  of  lilB.' 
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The  result  is  as  follows,  the  numbers  being  possibly  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  at  any  rate  accurate  enough  for  the  present  purpose^. 

(i)  In  Plutarch  there  are  of  names  of  persons  (almost  all 
Romans),  or  places,  or  peoples,  50  written  with  ov,  and  43  with  ^; 
and  the  occurrences  of  these  names  are,  in  all,  ^z^  with  ov,  180  with 
0.  Of  these  Valerius,  Valeria,  Valens,  Ventidius,  Verglnius,  Ves- 
paslanns,  Vibius,  Vindicios,  Vinlus,  Vitellios,  Volsd  occur  at  least 
5  times  each  (Valerius  and  Volscl  nearly  5p  tirjies  each),  and  always 
with  ov ;  FolYlus,  Fulvia,  Varro,  Verres  occur  at  least  8  times  each,  xxxviii 
and  always  with  jS.  Others,  e.g.  Veil,  occur  both  with  ov  and  /3 ;. 
VoXumiiius  (in  Brutus)  always  with  j3,  Volunmla  (in  Coriolanus) 
always  with  ov;  Octavius  16  times  (chiefly  in  Crassus  and  Pom- 
peius)  with  ov,  30  times  (chiefly  in  Gracchi  and  Marcellus)  with  ^; 
but  Octavia  (in  Antony)  az  times  with  ov,  and  only  twice  (in  Mar- 
cellus) with  ^;  ServUius  9  times  with  ov,  twice  with  /?;  jtervilla 
once  with  ov,  14  times  with  j3.  Yet  other  writers  have  ©v  in  the 
names  which  Plutarch  writes  with  ^  only.  For  instance,  no  one  else 
(according  to  Benseler's  Lex,)  writes  Bdppoav  (except  onqe  Dionys, 
Hal.  I.  14)  or  Bepprjs» 

(2)  In  the  first  three  books  of  Polybius  I  find  10  names, 
making  in  all  ao  occurrences,  all  with  opj;  not  a  single  instance  of 
/3.  In  the  4th  and  5th  books  I  find  no  instance  of  either.  On 
turning  to  the  extracts  from  Polybius'  lost  books  J  find  nothing 
in  those  from  the  6th  and  7th;  but  in  the  8th  OvaXcpios  once, 
At)3ioy  four  times. 

(3)  In  Books  I V.  to  vi.  pf  Dionysius  I  find  ai  names  written 
with  ov  (besides  Avetfrivos),  and  the  occurrences  are  184,  Valerias, 
Volsd,  and  ServUins  being  exceedingly  frequent  There  are  5  names 
only  in  which  v  is  represented  by  ^;  NsbvIus,  Havus  (written  in 
the  two  best  MSS.  <f)\aPios),  Serylus,  PulvlUus,  and  Elva,  the  last 
only  occurring  twice,  the  others  once. 

How  much  of  this  comparative  frequency  of  fi  in  Plutarch  is 
due  to  the  author,  how  much  to  his  copyists,  how  much  to  his 
editors,  I  do  not  know.    The  text  of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  may, 

^  I  have  not  included  instances  where  neither  ov  nor  p  are  used, 
eg.  in  Plutarch,  ^aavioSf  No^/A/3/>toy,  XxaUXas  :  nor  instances  of  U  after 
Ql  (cf*  §90,  2);  though  both  these  speak  for  a  light  value  being  given  to  v. 
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I  suppose,  be  fairly  trusted  as  far  as  the  editors  are  concerned.  And 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  the  text  of  the 
most  trustworthy  author  (Polybius)  gives  no  instance  of  /3. 

Now  in  this  representation  of  v  by  )3  something  doubtless  is  due 
to  the  source  of  the  Greek  writer's  narrative  in  each  case.  Some- 
thing also  to  the  instinctive  desire  of  assimilating  a  word  to  Greek 
forms;  hence  the  frequent  use  of  fi  before  -top,  e.g.  Ai/3toy  (in 
Plutarch  once  only  Aiowoj),  *Xa3toff,  'Okto^ios,  $ovX/3ioff,  &c. 
Something  again  is  due  to  phonetic  reasons.  Thus  while  ov  is  (in 
Plutarch)  initial  in  34  names  and  medial  in  16,  ^  is  initial  in  17  and 
medial  in  26.  In  15  of  these  26  fi  follows  X  or  p,  and  m  the 
rest  it  is  between  vowels;  which  are  exactly  the  positions  in  which 
xxxix  a  German  to  is  pronounced  like  Germ.  w^.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  instances  from  Dionysius  are  all  thus  disposed  of.  As  regards 
Plutarch  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  he  expressly 
tells  us  he  was  not  a  good  Latin  scholar  {Fit.  Demosth,  a, 
p.  846),  and  secondly,  that  he  was  a  Bceotian;  and  the  relations  of 
the  Boeotian  dialect  to  the  digamma  were  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  his  native  pronunciation  or  habits  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity.  But  all  the  MSS.  of  these  authors  are, 
I  suppose,  posterior  by  many  centuries  to  the  time  of  confusion  of* 
T  and  b ;  and  this  fact,  while  not  at  all  impairing  their  testimony 
when  they  represent  v  by  ov,  is  strong  against  its  trustworthiness 
when  writing  ^.  For  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  copyist,  if 
he  found  j3  written,  should  have  changed  it  to  ov,  while  the  change 
of  ov  (for  consonantal  v)  into  ^  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  either  of  pronunciation  itself  or  of  its  expression,  A 
reference  to  Benseler's  lexicon  will  shew  at  once  a  number  of  words, 
written  earlier  with  ov,  which  in  Byzantine  writers  received  a  /3. 
Or  look  to  the  names  of  consuls,  &c.  given  from  various  authorities 
side  by  side  in  the  Corpus  Inscript,  Latin,  I.  483  sqq.,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  persistently  the  Cbronicon  Paschale  of  the  7  th  century 

*  Schleicher  (Deutsche  Sprache^  p.  m,  ed.  2)  says:    *1)  and  g  we 
'write  in  accordance  with  the  old  language,  but  pronounce  these  sounds, 

*  when  medial,  between  vowels,  as  w  and  [voiced]  ch,  consequently  as 
'spirants  not  as  momentary  sounds... e.g.  graben^  sagen,  as  grdwen, 
*sdcAen... The  b  also  in  the  combinations  lb,  rb  is  pronounced  as  W; 

*  «•  g'   in  gei^i  f Corbet  but  not  when  the  1  and  b  belong  to  different 

*  words,  e.g.  stulbein^  harbeutd* 
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writes  /3  where  Dionysius  or  Diodorus  or  Dio  has  ov,  and  how 
often  the  t  of  the  Inscriptions  gives  place  in  the  Latin  of  the  4th 
century  to  b;  e.g.  OalTus  to  Calbus,  &c. 

Again,  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  MSS.  existing  (except  some  papyri  and  the  Herculaneiim 
rolls),  and  the  following  facts  may  therefore  be  of  use.  The  name 
SilyaiiaB  occurs  four  times  (a  Cor.  i.  19;  i  Thess.  i.  i;  a  Thess. 
i.  I ;  I  Pet.  V.  la).  In  St  Peter  Vat.  alone  (against  Sinait.  Alex.) 
has  SiXjSavof.  In  St  Paul  Vat.  like  the  rest  (and  Ephr.  in  a  Cor., 
being  lost  in  i,  a  Thess.)  has  7,CKovavos :  two  bilingual  MSS.  Clar. 
Boem.  (cent.  6  and  9)  with  the  transcripts  Sang.  Aug.  and  (once)  the 
second  hand  of  No.  67,  are  the  only  MSS.  late  or  early,  as  Mr  Hort 
informs  me,  which  are  known  to  spell  the  word  with  j3.  The  xl 
Latin  version  of  Clar.  (though  not  of  Boem.)  has  SUbanus.  The 
solitary  instance  of  ^Ckfiavos  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  (as  Mr  Hort 
suggests)  only  one  of  several  indications  of  the  Vatican  scribe  being 
familiar  with  Latin ;  the  confusion  of  v  and  b  being  common  in 
early  as  well  as  late  Latin  biblical  MSS.;  e.g.  the  Codex  Vercel- 
lensis  of  the  Gospels  (middle  of  4th  cent,;  i.e.  same  date  as  the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger,  who  has  written  two  interesting  papers  on  the 
representations  of  Roman  names  in  Greek  inscriptions,  says  on  this 
point  {Hermes  VI.  303)  *ov  is  older'  than  ^  as  a  representative  of  v 
*and  in  republican  times  is  found  almost  exclusively,  whereas  j3 
*  comes  most  into  use  later,  without  however  ever  getting  completely 
*the  upper  hand;  for  even  in  Constantine's  time  there  are  inscriptions 
*in  which  Latin  v  is  represented  by  ov.'  The  only  instances  of  ^ 
which  he  mentions  are  BaXepioy  (Attic,  and  cent.  B.C.) ;  B»^ia  for 
Yibla  (at  Delphi);  ^ovK^ios  (Naples,  71  B.C.)  once,  against  two  in- 
stances of  initial  and  three  of  medial  ov  in  the  same  inscription ; 
Aat/3(XXoff  (Ephesus,  not  before  Hadrian's  time)  with  Ovtl^iov  and 
Ovapov  in  same  inscriptions.  The  name  of  VajniB,  he  adds,  is  com- 
monly Ovrjpos',  much  less  frequently  B^pof.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Italian  inscriptions  not  uncommonly,  but  in  those  only,  occurs 
ScouaoToff  for  Sc/Saorof.j 

What  then  was  the  value  of  /3?  Not,  I  think,  that  of  the  labio- 
dental ▼.  For  the  only  argument  that  is  brought  for  this  value  is 
that  it  has  this  value  in  modem  Greek.    I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
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Greek  speakers  give  it  this  sound,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  all  those  who  tliink  they  hear  this  sound  are  right.  The  truth 
is  there  is  a  labial  f  and  v,  as  well  as  a  labio-dental  f  and  v,  and  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labial  the  sound  is  often  taken 
for  that  of  the  labio-dental.  Mr  Ellis  (p.  518)  says  of  an  eminent 
modern  Greek,  *  The  letters  j8,  <^  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced 

*  by  Prof.  Valetta  as  a  labial  v  and  f,  but  when  he  became  particularly 

*  emphatic  he  made  them  the  labio-dental  v  and  f.'  Mr  Geldart 
(youm.  of  Philology  for  1869,  II.  p.  159)  says,  *)3  is  pronounced  in 

*  Greece  not  like  our  v  but  like  the  German  "w,  only  much  more 

*  strongly  and  explosively,  if  one  may  use  the  word.     It  is  not 

*  sounded  by  bringing  together  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth, 

*  but  by  compressing  the  two  lips  together.     So  too  <^,  and  the  con- 

*  sonantal  sound  of  v,  are  pure  lip-letters,  and  very  different  in 

*  point  of  formation  from  f  or  v.'  (See  also  Appendix  A.  xviii.) 
It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  like  this  stands  in  at  least  as  close  a  rela- 
tion to  the  English  w  as  to  the  English  y. 

Here  then  we  meet  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  confusion  of  Latin  v  with  b,  by  the  occasional  representation 
of  Latin  v  by  j8,  and  by  the  historical  substitution  of  the  labio- 
dental V  in  the  Romance  languages  for  the  Latin  v*  The  phonetic 
pedigree  of  the  Romanpe  v  might  be  at  onpe  stated  as :  i.  u  vowel ; 
a.  French  ou,  pronounced  as  in  oui;  3.  English  w;  4.  Labial  v; 
5.  Labio-dental  v.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  this  represents  an 
historical  succession  in  ^  single  line.  It  is  yery  probable  that  the 
labial  v  existed  jdialectically  in  Italy  (and  probably  in  Greece)  in 
classical  times,  and  that  this  accounts  for  such  instances  of  the  tran- 
xii  scription  of  Latin  v  by  /3,  as  niay  be  really  the  writing  of  Polybius, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  others^  X^-S*  BeV/3ioi/  opos  for 
Vesuvius'^),  and  such  vacillation  in  names  of  places  as  may  be  really 
due  to  the  ancient  authors  (e.  g.  Labicl,  Cic.  Agr,7^,z$ ;  so  ^Iso  Greek 
writers  generjtUy.;  but  Lavid,  Liv.  a,  3,9 ;  3,  .«5 ;  4>  45)«   Jn  and  after 

^  Some  few  instances  in  inscriptions  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  end  qf  the  4tli. century  p.  Chr.  are  mentioned  by  Franz  (Elem, 
Epigraph,  Grac.  p.  248).  I  have  not  the  means  now  for  further 
inquiry.    [See  above,  p.  xli.] 

*  [The  Neapolitan  dialect  of  modem  Italian  is  characterised  among 
other  things  by  *  its  ejctremely  frequent  interchange  of  b  and  v.*  (Diez, 
Cram,  I.  83.)] 
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the  3rd  century  this  sound  encroacfeed  upon  the  domain  of  the  w  [and 
b],  and  rendered  e.g.  yerba  indistinguishable  from  berba.  But  because 
the  Greek  j8  may  very  possibly  have  had  this  sound,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  Latin  v,  it  does  not  follow  that  Latin  v  had  this 
sound,  but  only  that  in  the  want  of  an  es^ct  representative  /3  came 
near  enough  to  be  used.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  in  classical  times  educated  persons  pronounced  the  letter  v  (n) 
(except  in  certain  positions)  otherwise  than  as  the  vowel  00,  either 
with  a  pause  after  it,  or  running  on  to  a  succeeding  vowel,  (as  in 
French  oui,)  or  as  English  w.  The  first  of  these  modes  was  the 
usual  sound  of  v  when  called  a  vowel,  the  third  when  called  a  con- 
sonant. After  <i  it  may  have  been  a  mere  sign  of  the  labialisation 
of  the  guttural,  an  effect  whidi  most  people  would  not  distinguish 
from  "w.  And  possibly  the  same  may  be  its  purport  sometimes 
after  g,  1,  r,  s.  (See  §§  89 ;  94,  a,  and  Append.  A.  xx. — ^xxii.)  With 
a  short  1  following,  -qv  made  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  represented 
by  /cv,  i.e.  k  followed  by  the  lath  vowel  (see  below).  The  rise  of 
b  out  of  V  in  a  few  cases  is  noted  in  §  76,  and  this  was  probably 
negotiated  by  a  labial  v,  which  perished  in  the  transaction. 

Corssen  appears  to  think  such  a  sound  as  the  Engl,  w  to  be  too 
Iveak  for  v  generally,  and  points  to  its  having  expelled  the  preceding 
consonant  in  some  words.  But  the  words  in  which  this  took  place, 
leaving  evidence  in  historical  Latin  behind  it,  are  very  few^,  viglntl 
from  duo  (§  76),  nivls  from  nlgv-is,  shown  by  nlngnlt  and  nix,  vlxi 
compared  with  yIvo  (§  .129),  possibly  ijeduvla  with  ungvls.  Others 
are  evidenced  only  >by  .comparison  with  Greek  or  Sanskrit  stems. 
That  these  changes  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mediation  of  a 
labial  v  is  likely  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  part  or  rem-  xHi 
nants  of  the  changes  which  constituted  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
language  from  its  conunon  stock,  and  to  prove  nothing  for  the 
pronunciation  of  v  in  the  days  qf  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  unless 
indeed  guard^ouQc,  I  suppose,  pronounced  g<ward)  compared  with 
qvard^  &c.  shews  that  "w  is  jn  Ki^glish  pronounced  as  v.  That  Cors- 
sen should  also  consider  {4ussprache^  j.  315)  the  omission  of  vin 
such  words  as  bob  for  suos,  savium  compared  with  fivavlum,  &c., 

•*  -Corssen  does  not  mention  such  words  as  bSyoco,  sevlrl ;  and  they 
Are  only  instances  of  the  usual  habit  of  sed,  sex;  see  §§  93»  2;  113« 
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or  the  absorption  of  ▼  in  fiiutor  for  fliiyltor,  nuper  for  novnm  per, 
as  proofs  that  ▼  had  not  a  *  weak  vowel  sound  like  the  English  w,* 
but  a  consonantal  tone  like  the  Germ,  w^,  is  to  me  very  surprising. 
I  draw  the  precisely  opposite  inference.    (See  above,  5,  p.  xxxiv.) 

[Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  has  written  in  the  Academy  for  15  Jan.  187a*  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  letter  t,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
directing  my  readers'  attention,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
authentic  information  and  the  results  of  an  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  phonetic  discrimination  in  reference  to  this  subject  He  points 
out  that,  whereas,  when  00  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  English 
speakers  naturally  pronounce  a  w,  other  nations  do  not;  Italian 
uomo^  uopo^  and  French  ouais^  ouate,  ouest^  out  being  distinguishable 
by  an  attentive  hearer  from  English  <wa{f)my  <wa(r)pf  <ivajy  fwattlt, 
<wejt,  <we.  The  case  of  00  before  a  vowel  is  parallel  to  that  of  ee. 
*The  initial  short  and  stressless  elements  ee,  00  do  not  occur  at  the 

*  commencement  of  diphthongs  in  English,  as  to  my  ears  they  do  in 

*  Welsh ^,  and  as  they  may  once  have  done  in  Latin..   Those  nations 

*  who  use  short  ee,  00  habitually  give  them  consonantal  syllabic  value.^ 
He  objects  to  the  notion,  that  Latin  v  was  equivalent  to  English  w, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  familiar  to 
the  lips  of  any  European  people  except  the  English.     *  The  final 

*  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  I,  V  (in  Latin)  should  be  considered 

*  as  vowels  capable  of  becoming  the  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs, 

*  so  long  as  n,  W  initial  are  not  found;  that  after  these  were  found 

*  (and  probably  some  time  before  they  crept  into  writing,  which 

*  always  lags  after  speech)  y  and  labial  v  were  employed,  when  I.  V 
*were  the  initial  (not  the /nal)  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs; 

^  Corssen  means  by  the  Germ,  w  the  labio-dental  English  v.  The 
souiA  Germ,  w  is,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  the  labial  v  (see  App.  A.  xviii.). 
But  this  is  not  known  to  all  Germans,  though  Rumpelt  {Deutsch. 
Gram.  i.  "yii — 327  note)  seems  groping  for  it.  See  also  p.  319,  where 
he  argues  for  the  old  high  German  w  or  uu  having  had  the  sound  of 
English  w. 

"  Prof.  M.  MuUer's  remarks  in  Acad.  15  Dec.  1871,  and  the  reply  of 
Prof.  Munro  in  Acad,  i  Jan.  1872,  should  also  be  read. 

*  *  In  la,  ie,  lo  initial,  Welshmen  conceive  that  they  pronounce  ya» 
*ye,  yo,  and  similarly  in  wl,  wy  they  believe  they  say  (Engl.)  we,  wy. 

*  This  is  doubtful  to  me,  because  of  the  difficulty  all  Welshmen  expe- 

*  rience  at  first  in  saying  ye,  woo,  which  they  generally  reduce  to  e,  00.* 
Ellis,  Engl.  Pron.  p.  746  n. 
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'  and  that  later  in  some  words,  especially  in  provincial  pronuncia-' 

*  tion,  y  passed  into  lUli  (English  j)  in  Gaul  ^^subsequently  French  j) 
'and  parts  of  Italy,  and  gh  (Spanish  j)  in  Spain;  that  t  either 

*  remained  provincially  as  labial  y,  or  became  dentalised  into  labio- 
*^  dental  t  as  being  the  firmer  form  and  corresponding  to  the  fa- 
'  miliar  f.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  time  during  which  English  w 
'  can  be  interpolated.  As  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  English 
^  speakers  should  abstain  from  w  in  Latin,  because  no  continental 
^  nation  can  adopt  a  sound  they  cannot  pronounce.     As  a  question 

*  of  date,  if  the  spelling  w  is  used,  the  pronunciation  of  labial  v  or 

*  labio-dental  v  at  pleasure  may  be  employed,  most  of  the  Germans 

*  taking  labial  v,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  dental  v.*  (^Acad,  pp. 
36,  39  somewhat  abridged.) 

I  cannot  say  that  the  fact  of  w  being  a  difficult  and  now  rare  or 
non-existent  sound  in  Southern  Europe  is  to  my  mind  decisive  against 
its  having  been  the  sound  of  Latin  t  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  For 
that  sound,  whatever  it  was,  did  (as  Mr  Ellis  agrees  in  thinking) 
historically  give  place  to  other  sounds,  and  is  not  now  the  sound  of 
the  character  t  either  in  Italy  or  in  France  at  least.  And  I  can 
detect  nothing  in  English  inconsistent  with  Roman  phenomena,  and 
a  great  deal  wonderfully  identical.  At  the  same  time  such  a  pro- 
nunciation as  0«  in  French  out  does  apparently  correspond  equally 
well  with  the  early  Roman  phenomena;  and  it  has  existing  Southern 
usage  in  its  favour  as  against  English  w.  And  I  am  quite  content 
to  think  that  a  labial  v  was  provincially  contemporary  and  in  the 
end  generally  superseded  it.  (This  really  differs  little  from  what  I 
have  said  before;  see  §§  61,  B8  and  supr.  pp.  xlii.  xliii.)  But  "as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience,"  I  venture  to  give  a  different 
recommendation  from  Mr  Ellis.  I  am  confident  that  the  labio- 
dental V  is  a  very  misleading  pronunciation  of  Latin  v,  and  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Roman  phenomena  until  some  late  periods 
English  people  will  practically  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  they  pro- 
nounce T  in  Latin  for  some  centuries  after  Christ  as  w.  If  the 
French  pronounce  it  as  ou  (in  out)^  the  Italians  as  u  (in  uomo),  and  the 

*  Comp.  Prof.  Mnnro,  y4cad,  1  Jan.  1872,  p.  17:  *Let  Latin  T  be 

*  English  or  South-German  w,  or  the  French  ou  in  oni,  only  not  English 

*  or  Romance  v.' 
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Germans  as  labial  v,  there  will  probably  be  no  greater  difference 
than  was  often  heard  irf  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 
The  close  resemblance  of  English  w  to  these  French  and  Italian 
sounds  is  shewn  most  strongly  by  the  existing  doubt  as  to  whether 
Welsh  w  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of 
English  orthoepists  to  which  class  to  refer  English  w  (Ellis,  Eng, 
Pron.  p.  185).  Its  close  resemblance  to  labial  y  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those  who  hear  a  South  German  pronounce  English 
words.  If  the  English  hearer  expects  a  v,  he  thinks  he  hears  a  w ; 
if  he  expects  a  w,  there  is  difference  enough  to  make  him  think  he 
hears  a  v.] 

On  F. 

On  the  sound  of  f  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  xxxvi). 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  first  book  and  in  §  766  of  the  third 
book  would  be  almost  enough  to  shew  that  f  was  not  a  sound  of 
the  Indo-European  original  alphabet,  but  of  a  much  later  and  more 
special  source.  The  number  of  words,  in  which .  it  occurs  as 
initial,  is  not  very  large,  but  the  number  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
initial  of  a  suffix  or  after  a  vowel,  is  exceedingly  small — four  or  five 
only.  (Of  course  compounds  must  for  such  a  purpose  be  separated 
into  their  members;  e.g.  in  sastifer  f  is  initial.)  A  few  more  are 
named  by  Corssen  (Krit,  Nachtr,  p.  193  sqq.  Aussprache^  I.  140 
sqq.  ed.  a),  e.g.  Alflus,  Orfius,  Ufens,  AuflddB,  but  these  are  proper 
names  and  probably  not  Latin.  Certainly  such  a  rare  occurrence  of 
f  in  suffixes  goes  far  to  shew  that  the  sound  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
when  these  suffixes  first  assumed  shape  and  use.  It  may  well  be  that 
-bro  is  of  the  same  stock  as  ferre  to  hear^  but,  if  so,  they  are  col- 
lateral relatives,  and  -bro  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Similarly  the 
verbal  tense-suffixes  -bam,  -bo,  &c.,  the  derivative  noun-suffixes 
-bulo,  -bill,  -bo,  the  case-suffix  -bi  in  tibi,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobis,  -bus 
xliii  in  nouns,  may  very  possibly  have  correspondents  in  Latin  (or 
Umbrian  or  Oscan»)  beginning  with  f,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 

^  Is  it  certain  that  the  signs  in  Umbrian,  Oscan,  &c.,  for  which  we 
write  f,  had  the  sound  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Latin  f,  and  not  rather 
a  labial  sound?     [Compare  what  Mr  Ellis  says  {Acad.  15  Jan.  1872): 

*  After  some  recent  experience  I  feel  doubtful  of  all  assertions  respecting 

*  f  as  well  as  T.  Certainly  f  is  a  comparatively  rare  sound,  and  labial  f 
'  may  prove  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.'] 
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regard  such  words  with  f  as  in  a  collateral  not  a  parental  relation 
to  those  with  b.  And  thiia  amavl  would  not  be  for  ama-fol,  but 
it  may  contain  a  suffix  from  the  same  root  ss  fill. 


On  C  before  »,  e,  1,  &c. 

That  c  before  e  or  1  was  in  Latin  not  pronounced  as  either 
Engl;  ch,  i.e.  tsb  (so  in  Italian),  nor  as  s  (so  in  French  and  English), 
nor  as  ts  (so  in  German),  nor  in  fact  noticeably  different  from  k, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  arguments. 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
letter  following  e,  without  any  sign  of  a  variance  in  the  sound  of  c 
when  followed  by  e  or  1.  Can  Vergil  in  writing  repllctus,  instead 
of  the  usual  repllcitus,  have  made  so  great  a  change  as  hardening  s 
or  sli  or  ch  into  k  ?  If  a  final  e  be  omitted,  could  the  effect  have 
been  to  harden  these  dentals  or  palatals  into  k  ?  Yet  die,  due,  ale,  hnne 
stand  for  <Uee,  dflce,  sice,  himce.  Hosce  is  common,  but  is  never 
abbreviated  into  hose :  that  is  to  say,  c  is  frequently  added  when  it 
would,  if  a  sibilant,  be  indistinguishable,  it  is  not  added,  when  its  pre- 
sence would  have  been  audible  \  Can  decern  have  been  pronounced 
decbem  or  detsem  or  desem,  and  yet  its  derivative  ordinal  have  been 
sounded  dekumus,  and  then,  at  the  same  time  with  that,  decMmus, 
&c.  ?  Kailins  became  Gsslius :  did  the  c  change  its  sound  when  the 
diphthong  ai  was  changed  into  the  diphthong  ae  ?  or  did  it  wait 
until  the  diphthong  ae  gave  place  to  the  single  vowel  e  (§  262)? 
Compare  audacter  (Quint,  i.  6,  §  17)  with  audaciter;  dlfflculter 
and  difflcultas  with  difficile;  capio,  redpio,  cepi,  captum,  receptum; 
cano,  cecinl;  acer,  acris;  locus,  loci,  loco,  loclUus,  loceUus;  lacus 
with  its  genitives  laci  and  lacus,  and  dat.  pi.  lacilbus  and  laclbus ; 
plsds,  pisciculus,  piscoBUs;  qverqyetum  with  qyercotum;  prssqyo- 
quis  contracted  into  prsscoz,  and  prsecox  with  its  genitive  prsacocis ; 
fax  with  its  old  nom.  faces;  5cc.  I  am  aware  that  the  substitution  of 
a  guttural  for  a  palatal  (dic=:dik,  for  dice  =  diclie)  may  be  paralleled  xliv 
from  Sanskrit  as  nofuj  pronounced^  but  the  change  of  sound  is  marked 
by  a  change  of  letter,  and  the  palatal  letters  are  not  dependent  for 
their  sound  on  one  vowel  rather  than  another.  But  in  classical 
Latin  the  change  supposed  is  not  justified,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
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analogy.  Changes  of  consonantal  sounds  are  frequent,  but  they  are 
rarely  caused  by  any  change  of  the  subsequent  vowel:  and  the 
change  of  sound  is  frequently  shewn  by  a  change  of  the  spelling, 
e.g.  in  Teh-ere,  vec-tiun,  which  is  the  nearest  analogy  that  I  know. 

'  a.  The  letter  c  was  used  in  early  times  in  words  which  were 
afterwards  spelt,  some  with  c,  others  with  g ;  and  some  instances  of 
this  use  remain  in  early  inscriptions  (see  §§56,  104).  Whether  these 
words  were  at  the  time  pronoimced  with  the  flat  guttural,  or 
whether  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
(cf.  App.  A.  vii.),  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  k  was  also  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  a  few  inscriptions,  generally  before  a,  but  also  before  o, 
and  (in  one  inscription  regarded  on  this  account  by  Mommsen  as 
Graedsing)  befoi^e  e;  e.g.  kalendas,  koxaao,  ddkemlires ;  and  it  was 
the  regular  abbreviation  for  the  prsenomen  E»80  and  for  kalendas 
(§  103).  It  is  hot  likely  that,  if  c  before  e  and  1  was  pronounced 
otherwise  than  before  a,  o,  and  u,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  retain  k  for  the  guttural.  Yet  such  an  idea  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  reformers  of  Latin  orthography — neither 
to  Accius  nor  to  Lucilius  nor  to  Claudius  Cxsar,  in  the  name  of 
each  of  whom  (see  however  §  946  n.)  c  occurs  before  one  of  these 
supposed  influential  vowels.  Quintilian  (i.  7,  §  10)  speaks  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  grammarians  to  write  k  before  a,  (not 
before  0  and  u  also,)  but  his  remark  on  this  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  c  had  but  one  soimd.  ^'k  quidem  in  nullis  verbis  utendum 
puto,  nisi  quae  significat,  etiam  ut  sola  ponatur.  Hoc  eo  non  omisi, 
quod  quidam  eam,  quotiens  a  sequatur,  necessariam  credunt,  cum 
sit  c  littera  quas  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  proferat.^'  *  k  should 
not  in  my  opinion  be  used  in  any  <ivord  except  in  those  for  «which  it  can 
stand  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation,  I  mention  this  because  of  the  opinion 
of  some  persons  that  k  must  be  used  \f  the  'uvujel  a  foUonsj  it,  though 
c  is  a  letter  the  sound  of  <Uf^ch  is  heard  before  all  vmvelsJ 

3.  But  with  these  fects  must  be  considered,  in  order  that 
xlv  their  full  force  may  be  seen,  the  feet  that  there  is  no  hint  in  any 
ancient  writer  whatever  of  c  having-  more  than  one  sound,  smce 
the  early  times  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  (Schneider,  Lat, 
Gr.  I.  »44,  »47;  Corssen,  Ausspracbe,  i.  48).  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  are  many  parts  of  their  writings  in  which 
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:  such  a  variety  of  sound  could  hardly  help  being  noticed,  if  it  had 
existed.  For  instance  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §§  7—9)  first  refers  to  the 
discussion  of  the  grammarians  whether  the  Romans  lacked  some 
necessary  letters,  and  then  td  the  counter  question  whether  some 
were  superfluous,  and  speaks  of  k  and  q.  In  7  §  28  he  is  speaking 
expressly  of  what  is  written  one  way  and  pronounced  another,  and 
instances  this  very  letter  c  as  used  to  denote  On»u8  (cf.  infr.  §  104). 
Terentianus  Maurus  (who  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  at  end 
of  3rd  century  p.  Chr.),  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
three  letters  c,  k,  q  contained  each  a  different  vowel  (ca,  ka,  qn ; 
comp.  App.  A.  xxiii.),  says  expressly,  as  I  understand  him,  thatk 
and  q  are  alike  in  sound  and  are  both  superfluous,  because  it 
matters  not  whether  c,  k,  or  q  be  used,  whichever  of  the  vowels 
follow  (w.  ao4 — 209)  ^, 

See  also  Diomed.  pp.  423,  424,  ed.  Keil ;  Priscian  Inst.  i.  14. 
17;  PP'  I*»  13»  ^'  Hertz;  Servius,  p.  422,  ed.  Keil;  Pompeius, 
V.  no,  ed.  Kdl;  Max.  Vict.  p.  1945,  Putsche;  and  others  quoted 
in  Schneider,  Lat,  Gr,  I.  p.  292  sqq. 

4.  c  is  invariably  represented  in  Greek  transliteration  by  k,  be 
the  vowel  that  follows  what  it  may ;  and  k  is  invariably  represented 
by  Latin  c^.    Now  Greek  k  has  never  been,  and  is  not  either 

^  The  lines  stand  thus  in  Lachmann*s  edition,  but  the  whole  pas« 
sage,  beginning  at  v.  85,  should  be  read : 

k  perspicuum  est  littera  quod  vacare  possit; 

et  q  similis,  namque  eadem  vis  in  utraque  est; 

quia  qui  locus  est  primitus  unde  exoritur  c, 

•quascunque  deinceps  libeat  jugare  voces, 

mutare  necesse  est  sonitum  quidem  supremum, 

refert  nihilum,  k  prior  an  q  siet  an  c. 
i.  e.     Whatever  vowels  you  please  to  utter  after  forming  the  guttural 
contact  for  c,  you  must  change  ctccordingly  the  last  part  of  the  sound 
{i.e.  the  vowel  part  of  the  syllable  ca,  en,  ce  ^c.\  but  it  matters  not 
^vhether  the  ft>rmer  part  (/.  e,  the  consonant)  be  Is.  or  ii  or  c.     [Marius  Vic- 
torinus  in  the  passage  (i.  6)  quoted  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  (Acad.  15  Dec. 
1 871)  had  this  passage  of  Terentianus  before  him.    Both,  I  think,  in 
the  words  'supremum  sonitum  (sonum)'  are  referring,  not  to  the  opening 
of  the  oxgans  as  distinguished  from  the  closing  of  them  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  mutes,  but  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  were  symbols  of 
the  pronunciation.    (See  §  57).     In  Marius  *distento  rictu'  refers  to  the 
Towel  a  (in  ka),  'producto  rictu'  to  the  vowel  u  (in  qu).] 

*  Cxcept  possibly  in  a  few  early  words,  the  spelling  of  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  0  being  once  the  common  sign  of  both  the  sharp 
and^  flat  gatturaL 
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xivi  palatalised  or  assibilated  before  any  vowel,  but  is  the  sharp  guttural 
.  mute^ 

Against  this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that  as  the  Latin  c 
coincided  in  sound  with  k  before  a,  o,  u,  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
Greeks  to  use  k  for  c  before  e  and  1,  unless  the  sound  before  e  or  1 
was  clearly  different  from  the  sound  of  k  and  was  readily  ex- 
presable  by  some  other  Greek  letter*. 

Now  the  actual  sounds  given  to  c  before  e  or  1  in  words  derived 
from  Latin  are  (i)  Engl,  ch  (=t8li)  by  the  Italians  and  Wallachians. 
(a)  Engl,  th  (sharp)  by  the  Spaniards.  (3)  a  (sharp)  by  the  other 
Romance  peoples  (and  the  English).  (4)  The  Germans  pronounce 
it  in  Latin  words  as  ts.  Further  it  may  be  argued  on  physiological 
•grounds  that  it  may  have  been  sounded  as  ky,  or  Germ,  ch,  or  sta.; 
these  being  possible  mediating  sounds  between  the  sharp  guttural 
ihute  and  the  various  existing  sounds  of  Latin  c.  (See  v.  Raumer, 
Gesam,  Schrtfteity  pp.  40 — 43»  90 — 95  ;  Schuchardt,  I.  164 ;  Ellis, 
p.  ao4,  quoted  in  App.  A.xxv.;  Max  MtiUer  in  Academy  for  Feb.  15, 
1 87 1.)     Could  these  sounds  have  been  represented  in  Greek? 

The  sound  of  s  could  easily  and  accurately  have  been  expressed 
by  Greek  o-. 

sh  could  be  expressed  by  either  <r,  aa-  or  o-t  (cf.  Mullach,  Gram, 
d,  Griech,  Vulgarspracbe^  p.  115). 

th  (sharp)  would  be  expressed  far  more  nearly  by  <r  than  by  kI 
The  sound  of  sharp  tli  is  now  expressed  in  modem  Greek  by  ^, 
but  it  is  not  clear  when  6  first  obtained  this  sound. 

ts  could  easily  be  expressed  by  ra-  or  rf  (see  below).  I  regard 
this  value  for  Latin  c,  until  at  least  some  very  late  period,  as  utterly 
inadmissible.  No  combination  was  so  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
Romans,  who  never  tolerated  a  dental  mute  before  a  sibilant  in  the 

^  The  Tzakonians  say  rfe  for  icat  (see  below,  p.  li.).  Mr  D.  Bikelas 
(in  the  Academy  for  15  March,   1871)  says,   *in  many  of  the  Greek 

*  islands  k  is  pronounced  like  Italian  c  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  v.* 

*  Prof.  Max  Muller  says :  *  Unless  we  admit  that  c  in  Cicero  was 

*  pronounced  either  exactly  like  f  or  exactly  like  c — and  this  nobody 
'  maintains — nothing  remained  to  the  Greeks  but  to  use  k  as  the  nearest 

*  approach  to  the  modified  c*    Surely  this  is  going  too  far.    He  himself 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Germans  wrote  z  or  ts  for  c,  as  proving,  not 
that  s  or  ts  was  the  exact  pronunciation  of  c,  but  that  they  came  nearer^ 
to  0  than  did  the  Germ,  k,  or  cli.     {Aeademy^  15  Feb.  1871,  p.  1^6.}     ^ 
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same  word,    (Etsi  is  of  course  two  words.)    Nor  did  the  Greeks  xivli 
either. 

Germ,  ch  is  a  sound  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  actually  proposed  as  a  value  of  Latin  c  before  e  and  1,  In 
modem  Greek  ^  expresses  it  exactly,  but  x  ^  J^^  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  this  sound,  at  any  rate  till  late  Imperial  times  (cf. 
Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  p.  371,  ed.  a).  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
wait  till  some  spark  of  evidence  for  such  a  sound  is  produced.  It 
can  never  be  a  formidable  claimant. 

Engl.  cli=tsli  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  rf  by  Procopius  in»  the 
sixth  century  p.  Chr.  (in  the  word  r^ovpovkov^  now  Tchorlu^  and 
others  in  Benseler's  Lexicon),  and  probably  in  the  Ravenna  docu- 
ments of  the  same  time,  e.g.  a*crfio,  8oi/arfio*^6s,  for  actio,  donationes 
(Corssen,  i.  6$  sq. ;  Ellis,  p.  529).  So  in  modem  Greek  rf  is  used  to 
represent  either  is,  or  sli,  or  tsli  (Engl,  cl)  or  zb,  i.e.  French  | 
(Mullach,  p.  115).  Compare  the  Tzakonian  dialect,  MuUach,  p.  94 
sqq.,  M.  Schmidt  in  Curtius  Studien,  ill.  349.  Prof.  Max  Muller 
objects  to  the  supposition  of  f  having  been  possible,  *  because  f  was 
*  looked  upon  as  a  double  consonant,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
'  would  have  made  a  preceding  short  vowel  long.*  This  argument  is 
no  doubt i good  in  reference  to  verse  in  the  Augustan  age:  I  am  not 
siire  of  its  being  applicable  to  prose  even  then,  if  d  had  really  been 
soimded  as  cM,  and  I  believe  it  has  little  or  no  weight  as  applied  to 
transliteration  in  the  and  or  3rd  century,  when  yet  k  represented  c. 
(See  Prof.  Munro's  account  of  an  Algerian  inscription  in  Donald- 
son's Parronianujj  p.5aa,  ed.  3  ;  Mullach,  p.  71 ;  Luc.  Mtiller's  and 
Appendix  to  his  De  re  metrica.)  But  is  not  the  prosodiacal  argu- 
ment as  good  against  the  supposition  of  cl  being =tslil,  as  it  is 
against  its  being  represented  by  f  ?  (cf.  v.  Raumer,  p.  40);  and  is 
there  any  trace  whatever  of  a  tendency,  at  a  time  when  quantity  was 
felt,  to  make  the  first  syllable  in  e.  g.  ceddl  long  ? 

There  remains  one  theoretical  sound  for  ce,  viz.  kye.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate.  It  is  possible  I  believe  to  articulate  ke  at 
the  same  part  of  the  mouth  as  ka,  but  neither  English  nor  Germans 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  European  people  do  so.  ke  is 
palatal  and  ka  is  guttural,  but  the  difference  is  imperceptible.  But 
the  real  question  is,  had  Latin  ke  either  a  full  y  sound  or  a  slight  y 
sound,  such  as  is  sgmetimes  .he^d  m  Engl.,  kind,  cardf    Mi^  EHia 
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xlviii  several  times  (e.g.  p.  5^5,  comp.  304)  suggests  that  it  had,  but  he 
nowhere  defines  the  time  to  which  he  is  referring,  and  he  seems  to 
think  the  distinction  of  ke  and  kye  is  too  slight  for  US'  to  rely  upon 
its  being  noticed.  I  can  only  say  that  the  distinction  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  obvious  enough,  far  more  obvious  than  many  which  I 
find  noticed  by  Roman  granunarians;  and  I  cannot  trust  my  ear 
pr  tongue'  to  find  or  make  any  clear  distinction  between  sounds 
which  Ellis  discriminates,  viz.  a  palatalised  k  (as  heard  in  the  occa- 
sional pronunciation  of  kind^  &c.)  and  a  full  ky.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  if  the  distinction  was  not  obvious,  surely  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it;  if  it  was,  then  would  not  the  Greek  ki  have 
been  a  tolerable  representative?  Yet  no  Greek  gives  us  Kirjvo-ap 
for  censor,  or  KuKep(i>v»f or  Cicero. 

5.  Latin  c  was  represented  by  Gothic  k,  and  the  early  Latin 
words,  received  into  High  German,  were  all  spelt  with  a  k,  what- 
ever vowel  followed;  e.g.  Csesax,  Kaiser;  career,  Goth,  karkara^ 
Germ,  kerker.  Later  adoptions  into  German  were  spelt  differently, 
e.g.  census,  Germ.  %ins;  canceUl,  Germ.  chan%ella^  &c.  (Prof. 
Max  M tiller  accounts  for  this  as  due  to  the  early  poverty  of  the 
German  alphabet,  not  to  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the  sounds ;  and 
as  regards  Gothic,  partly  to  this  cause,  partly  to  a  (supposed)  habit 
of  taking  letter  for  letter  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sound, 
partly  to  the  possibility  of  Ulfilas  having  received  the  words  through 
the  Greek.) 

But  the  argument  most  pressed,  for  0  having  sometimes  a  different 
sound  from  k,  is  the  confusion  which  existed  between  d  before  a 
vowel  and  tl  before  a  vowel.  Now  first,  whatever  force  there  may 
be  in  this  argument,  it  is  one  which  cannot  justify  our  attributing 
an  altered  sound  of  c  to  ce,  cl,  &c  when  before  a  consonant. 
Secondly,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  (Corssen,  i.  50 — 67)  that  many 
instances  of  the  miswriting  are  due  to  the  confusion  not  of  two 
sounds  but  of  two  distinct  suffixes  -cio,  -tlo ;  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bable instance  of  tl  for  d  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
p.  Chr.;  and  only  seven  instances  of  d  for  tl  in  inscriptions  before 
the  7th  century  p.  Chr.i    Further,  of  these  seven  instances,  three 

*  Corssen  points  out  (ti.  p.  1003)  that  Mommsen  speaks  to  the 
same  purport  (Liv.  Cod^  Veron.  p.  1 75).     *  Numquam  in  libro  Vero- 
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(perid»,  odo,  pradendua)  are  not  of  early  times,  and  are  given  by  ^Hx 
collectors  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spelling  odo  at  least  was 
usual;  one  (rexLundationem)  is  from  a  notoriously  bad  collector:  a 
fifth  (dlBposldonem)  is  from  a  late  Neapolitan  inscription  contain* 
ing  several  misspelt  words  ^;  the  remaining  two  (termixiac[lone8], 
defendones)  are  from  an  inscription  at  MedjaiUl  in  Africa  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevenis  (a 2 2 — %zs  P-  Chr.).-  Even  if  these  last 
be  rightly  copied,  (which  is  not  certain,)  an  inftience  from  African 
spelling  or  pronunciation  in  the  3rd  century  to  ordinary  Roman 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  (say)  the  Augustan  age  would  be 
about  as  justifiable  as  an  inference  from  the  usage-  of  words  or 
constructions  in  Apuldus  or  Tertullian  to  that  of  Cicero  or 
Qmntihan.  It  is  curious  that  the  grammarian  (Pompeius),  whom 
Prof.  Max  Mtlller  quotes  as  his  authority  for  saying  that  'we 
'know  for  certain  that  in  the  5th  century  it  was  considered  wrong 
'not  to  assibilate  ti  before  a  vowel,'  was  also  an  African,  from 
Mauretania,  and  as  regards  his  age  all  that  is  tolerably  certain  is 
that  he  did  not  live  before  the  5  th  century,  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (Kdl,  Gram.  Lat,  V.  p.  93.  See  also 
TeufTel,  Gesch,  d,  Rom,  Litt,  ^^%z),  Aiki  again,  another  African, 
Commodianus,  of  the  3rd  century,  has  in  an  acrostic  the  word  mm 
for  the  initial  word  of  the  line  which  is  to  give  the  last  letter  but 
three  of  concuplaoen/iae'  (L.  Mtlller,  De  re  metr,  p.  26a,  quoted  by 
Corssen,  11.  1003). 

Thirdly,  what  does  this  confusion  really  prove  as  to  the  pro- 
nimciation  of  d  before  a  vowel,  at  the  time,  be  it  what  it  may, 
when  the  confusion  existed?    Prof.  M.  Mtlller  says:  'The  only 

*  point  where  these  two  letters  (c  and  t)  can  possibly  meet  is  the 
'  assibilation.    Tl  may  go  as  far  as  td,  but  unless  Id  also  went  as 

*  far  as  tsM,  the  two  could  not  have  met,  and  no  Roman  whether  in 
'Italy  or  Africa  could  have  attempted  to  write  remmtlatlo  by 

nensi  commutatas  reperies  litteras  c  et  t,  quod  qui  ante  septimum 
saeculum  obtinuisse  sibi  persuadent,  ne  [assuredly)  ii  vehementer  errant.' 
[See  also  to  the  same  effect  Mommsen's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Digest,  p.  xl.] 

*  Some  of  these  remarks  are  due  to  Prof.  Munro's  pamphlet.    • 

*  Prof.  Munro  tells  me  that  this  line  should  be  read,  *  Turn  pro  die 
tuovigila,'  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  imperatives  and  antitheses 
before  and  after.    [Haupt  has  independently  made  the  same  correction.] 
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'  remmdatlo  *  {Academy^  p.  146).  I  reply  (i)  by  referring  to  Prof. 
MtlUer's  instructive  Lectures,  11.  p.  168,  where,  quoting  Marsh,  he 
says,  *We  are  told  by  careful  observers  that  the  lower  classes  in 
*  (French)  Canada  habitually  confound  t  and  k,  and  say  mekUr, 
^moikie  for  metier ^  moitie.^  Quintilian  (if  the  MSS  are  correct,  I. 
II.  5,  ed.  Halm)  speaks  of  that  *  fault  of  pronunciation  by  which 
*c  and  e  are  softened  into  t  and  d'  (comp.  Schuchardt,  iii. 
81,  sq.).  (a)  I  refer  to  an  authority  whom  Prof.  Muller  will 
respect — Mr  Ellis  (quoted  in  App.  A.  xxv.),  who  explains  dis- 
tinctly how  tiie  confusion  of  t  with  c  arises,  and  in  the  stage  of 
ky,  ty,  be/ore'  either  is  assibilated;  and  v.  Raumer  (who  seems 
to  me  to  have  inspired  M.  Muller  in  his  argument  generally) 
says  the  same  {Gesam,  Schrlften,  p.  92).  (3)  I  venture  to  go  still 
ferther,  and,  while  fully  admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  of  pala- 
talised k  and  t  (ky,  ty)  haying  been  the  mediator  between  ce,  d  and 
the  modem  assibilated  pronunciations,  such  as  s,  ts,  or  th,  I  hesitate 
as  to  its  reality.  For,  as  Corssen  says  (i.  49),  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
poative  evidence  for  it :  and,  if  c  once  became  t,  the  change  of  t  to  b 
is  far  too  common  a  phenomenon  in  Latin  to  necessitate  an  explana- 
tion, which  applies  only  to  t  before  1  (cf.  §  191  and  infr.  p.  Ixii.). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  palatalisation  of  o  into  <di=:8]i  in 
French  is  before  the  vowel  a  ^.  (Diez,  I.  249,  considers  here  the 
intermediate  step  to  have  been  a  guttural  aspirate.  Germ.  <ai.) 

To  sum  up;  as  there  is  not  one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence, 
before  at  least  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  for  any  other  pronimciation 
of  c  than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural,  except  the  few  reminiscences 
Of  the  sound  of  g,  two  African  inscriptions,  and  the  [doubtful 
text  of  the]  African  acrostic  of  the  3rd  century  with  the  doubtful 
inferences  deduced  from  them,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
any  defence  of  so  thoroughly  confusing  a  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  arises  from  sounding  c  as  s, 
that  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  the  Romans  to  have  made  a 
difference  in  d  compared  with  ca,  which  was  yet  so  small  that  no 
grammarian  noticed  it,  and  no  writer  attempted  to  express  it. 

1  So  in  English  the  pronunciation  of  c  as  ky  took  place  only  (?) 
before  a;  e.g.  card^  kind {=kyaind),  sky  (=sfyai). 
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That  g  in  Latin  was  not  pronounced  as  English  j  (=:d«h),  and 
riiat  it  was  always  hard  before  all  vowels,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  arguments.     (Compare  also  the  discussion  of  the  sound . 
of  c  before  the  like  vowels.) 

1.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
vowel  following  g,  without  any  evidence  of  a  desire  to  change  g 
before  e  or  1;  e.g.  mallgnus  for  maligenus;  gigno  for  glgeno ;  teg- 
men  for  tegimen ;  tignnm  compared  with  tlgllliun,  &c.  Similarly 
rego,  regis,  regit  becomes  rectum  (for  regtiun) ;  reg-  makes  regis, 
regi,  regum,  regnlus,  and  rex  (for  reg-s,  rec-s);  ager,  agri;  fnga, 
ftigsB,  fngaz,  fogio,  fngitlyns. 

2.  In  Greek  g  is  always  represented  by  y;  and  y  is  represented 
by  g*  It  is  true  in  modem  Greek  y  before  f  and  i  is  Eng.  y;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  when  y  first  gained  this  sound*  And  more* 
over  the  sound  of  y  is  not  that  of  Engl,  j, 

3.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  grammarians  of  any 
different  sound  of  g  before  the  several  vowels.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  because  they  speak  of  the  effect  of  g  and  c,  upon  a  pre- 
ceding n,  in  converting  the  dental  into  the  guttural  nasal.  But  they 
make  no  allusion  to  any  difference  in  the  g.  Yet  the  instances 
adduced  contain  the  lingual  as  well  as  the  labi«il  vowels,  e.g.  angvls, 
In^enuus,  anceps,  Longlnus,  angulus,  angens.  It  is  no  doubt  not 
impossible  that  this  change  in  the  sound  of  n  should  be  made  before 
palatals  such  as  Engl,  ch  and  J ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  in  English. 
I  infer  that  the  Latins  had  (in  these  cases  at  least,  and  if  in  these, 
why  not  in  others?)  c  and  g  hard,  whether  e  and  i,  or  a,  o,  u 
followed. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  g  having  such  a  sound  as  Engl.  J 
before  the  4th  or  5th  century  p.  Chr.,  according  to  Schuchardt; 
before  the  5th  century,  according  to  Corssen.  Diez  (i.  a68)  infers 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  that  g  was  the  guttural  flat  mute  up 
to  the  7th  century.  The  omission  of  g  before  i,  in  major  for  magior, 
does  not  appear  to  imply  the  assibilation  of  g.    For  it  takes  place 
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lii  before  v  as  much  as  before  1,  e.g.  nlTls  for  nlgvls,  xnalo  for  magvAlo; 
and  e  is  too  commonly  omitted  before  consonants  to  make  its 
omission  before  semiconsonants  unnatural.  There  is  evidence  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  its  having  the  sound  of  EngL  7  (=j)» 
e.g.  magestates  for  majestates,  pcicvri  for  TigintL  Posably  this 
sound  of  g  may  have  existed  dialectically  earlier. 


On  dentals;  especially  tl  before  a  vowel. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  U  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 
Isidore  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  p.  Chr.,  viz.  that  before 
a  vowel  tla  should  be  sounded  as  zia.  And  Pompeius  (v.  pp.  104, 
a86,  ed.  Keil)  and  Consentius  (v.  p.  395,  ed.  Keil)  appear  to  say 
the  same.  But  these  are  apparently  not  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  wit- 
nesses; and  accordingly  donationem,  donatlones,  are  represented  in 
Ravenna  Greek  of  the  6th  century  by  btavaiiov^fi^  bovar^iovcs»  And 
ance  the  6th  century,  according  to  Corssen,  instances  occur  of  a 
similar  assibilation,  in  which  the  1  was  not  preserved,  e.g.  con^ 
sjbantso,  constanzo  are  written  for  constantio.  Schuchardt  (i.  104. 
150)  thinks  that  assibilation  began  as  early  as  the  and  century 
p.  Chr.,  but  did  not  become  general  till  a  much  later  period.  In 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  it  appeared  before  the  first  Punic  War,  and 
the  origin  of  such  forms  as  formonsus  is  probably  to  be  foimd  in 
fonnontiOB  (see  §  813).     On  di  before  a  vowel  see  §  154. 

A  final  d  was  often  pronounced  as  t  (§  150) ;  and  Quintilian'S 
words  (i.  7,  §  5)  imply,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ad  and  at,  though  the  difference  in  spelling  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  long.  But  d  is  rarely  final  (§  155),  and 
Velius  Longus  (beginning  of  and  cent.  p.  Chr.)  speaks  of  apud 
and  sed  being  pronounced  with  d  (p.  aa3i,  Putsche). 

Mr  Munro  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  continental  t  (and 
therefore  of  course  d)  is  more  dental  than  with  us.  Mr  Ellis  (Pinl, 
Soc.  Trans,  1867,  Suppl.  p.  la)  describes  the  European  dental  as 
formed  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  whereas  in  English 
the  tongue  scarcely  reaches  the  giuns.  (See  however  Eng,  Pron» 
p.  477,  n.)    But  I  do  not  think  this  can  affect  the  question  of  the 
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interchange  of  d  and  t.    That  interchange  depended  jon  the  tendency  liU 
to  drop  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  the 
Germans  do  now,  e.g,  unt  for  ««^/(BrUcke,  pp.  38.  46.    See  also 
below,  App.  A,  vii.). 


On  bs,  z,  bt,  &c. 

That  1)8  is=p8,  not  I»,  follows  from  the  general  law  of  Latin,  that 
the  former  of  two  consonants  is  made  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  was  the  sharp  hiss.  Some  instances  are  found 
of  axaps,  urpB,  pleps  (Neue,  i.  p.  137).  -Compare  also  serlbo, 
scrlpsl,  Bcrlptimi  (cf.  §  78).  Plutarch  writes  Upov  6\l/€Kov€vrTj£ 
for  templum  obseayentlB  {Fort,  Rom.  10). 

Similarly  z  is  for  ks,  not  gz.  Compare  rego,  xezl,  rectun. 
^g-Bi  first  becomes  rec-Bl,  then  is  written  rezl. 

So  also  obtnlit  was  pronounced  optnlit:  optlmus  is  for  ob-tiniTUi, 
(see  Quint,  i.  7.  7).  And  usually  with  the  prepositions  in  compo- 
sition, we  shall  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  even  where  MSS.  and 
inscriptions  vary  much  in  their  spelling,  the  assimilation,  entire  or 
partial,  was  expressed  in  pronouncing ;  the  spelling,  as  is  natural, 
oscillating  between  the  claims  of  etymology  and  sound ;  e.g.  apparere, 
adparere;  Imperiuxn,  inperlum;  &c. 

On  n  before  gutturals;  gn. 

The  pronunciation  of  n  as  ng  before  a  guttural  (c,  g,  qn)  is  clear 
from  Nigidius  Figulus,  op.  GelL  xix.  14.  7.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  absorption  of  the  g.  And  in  the  Greek  to  which  it  is  compared 
the  y  is  written  twice,  ayyeXoy. 

Qn  is  (or  wa3)  in  Germany,  I  believe,  pronounced  like  ng+n,  i.e. 
dlgnus  is  sounded  dlng-nus.  In  Italian  and  French  it  is  like  ny  in 
dXn-sms.  There  appears  to  be  no  allusion  to  such  pronunciations 
in  any  of  the  Latin  writers,  although  they  frequently  discuss  ng. 
This  seems  decisive  against  the  above-named  pronunciations  of  gn,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  for  them.  (See  Schneider, 
LaUGr.l.  272;  Corssen,  11.  a6z,  ed.  a;  and  below,  p.  Ixxx.) 
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On  8. 

Uv       Corssen  maintains  {Ausspr.  I.  294)  that  s  had  in  Latin  three 
sounds : 

(i)  Sharp  (i.e.  a  hiss)  as  initial,  and  medial  before  and  after 
other  consonants,  except  n. 

(2)  Soft  (i.e.  flat  =  Engl,  z)  between  two  vowels,  as  now  in  the 
Romance  tongues,  and  after  n. 

(3)  Dull  and  faint  at  the  end  of  words. 

Of  the  sound  of  s  as  8  sharp,  there  is  the  strongest  posable 
proof.  For  (a)  it  maintains  its  place  before  sharp  consonants  in  8t, 
8p,  8q,  8c,  and  it  does  not  maintain  its  place  before  flat  consonants, 
e.  g.  d,  m,  n,  1,  r  (§  1 9  3 . 2).  And  (J?)  it  changed  a  flat  consonant  preced- 
ing it  to  a  sharp.  It  may  be  said  that  consal,  mons,  ar8  show  flat 
consonants  preceding.  But  consxQ  was  abbreviated  cos,  which  shows 
the  evanescence  of  the  n.  Mons,  an  (from  stems  monti-,  artl-) 
are  instances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Romans,  when  sacrificing  some- 
thing, to  sacrifice  all.  The  ti  had  already  gone:  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  write  n  and  r  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  words. 
But  the  pronunciation  is  a  different  thing.  I  conjecture  that  both  n 
and  r  were  in  these  cases  «whispered^  not  voiced  (cf.  App.  A.viii. — x.). 
This  necessity  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  permit  the  retention 
of  n  and  r,  when  there  was  no  further  reason.  A  whispered  r 
exists  in  Icelandic  (written  hr,  Ellis,  p.  544).  A  similar  whispered  r 
may  be  presumed  in  words  like  prorsnm,  snrsuxn,  which  became 
proBiim,  Biunim,  by  r  assimilating  to  8.  But  that  r  as  a  general  rule 
was  voiced,  appears  clearly  from  its  pathology  and  influence. 

The  third  sound,  attributed  by  Corssen  to  8,  is  inferred  from 
the  frequent  omission  of  8  in  writing,  and  from  its  non-pronuncia- 
tion in  early  verse  (§  193.  5).  I  do  not  know  what  precise  sound 
(Corssen  means  to  give  it,  nor  what  it  could  have,  different  from  a 
or  z,  but,  this  difficulty  over,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

But  the  second  sound  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  I  cannot 
estimate  properly  the  value  of  the  argument  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages ^    Their  list  of  sounds  is  not  so  closely  accordant  with  that 

•    1  Mr  Pavne  {PhiL  Soc.  Trans,  1868 — 9,  p.  419)  doubts  the  8  between  • 
two  vowels  having  a  z  sound  in  French  in  the  13th  or  14th  centuries» 
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attributed  either  by  Gorssen  or  myself  to  the  Romans,  as  to  render  It 
it  necessary  to  suppose  any  identity  of  pronunciation  in  this  case. 
In  Italian  particularly  8  has  a  very  different  character  from  what  ft 
had  in  Latin*  Witness  the  combinations  sb,  sm,  sg,  sd,  an,  81,  vr^ 
&c.  There  remain  three  other  arguments  which  appear  to  me,  if 
they  prove  anything,  to  prove  that  8  written  was  8  sharp, 

(i)  The  fact  that  r  supplanted  8  in  many  words  is  justly  ad- 
duced (p.  a8o)  as  a  proof  that  8  was  in  these  words  pronounced 
like  s.  But  why  this  should  prove  that  8  was  pronounced  as  z  in 
other  words,  in  which  this  change  did  not  take  place,  is  far  from 
clear.  I  draw  exactly  the  opposite  inference.  If  8  had  in  these 
words  been  pronounced  like  z,  it  would  have  passed  to  r  as  in 
other  words.  This  rhotacism  swept  over  the  language  like  an 
epidemic,  and  seized  those  instances  of  8  as  its  victims  which  were 
predisposed  to  it  by  the  sound;  and  it  is  surely  most  probable  that 
it  seized  all  such.    Reason  for  discrimination  I  see  none. 

•  (a)  Another  argument  (p.  a8i)  is  th^t  an  8  between  two 
Towels,  which  in  some  forms  was  changed  to  r,  in  other  forms  of 
the  same  stem  was  omitted.  I  cannot  see  what  this  proves,  except 
that  the  flat  8  which  changed  to  r  was  sometimes  omitted.  But 
the  question  is,  what  was  the  sound  of  an  8  which  was  not  omitted, 
and  which  did  not  change  to  r? 

(3)  The  last  argument  brought  by  Gorssen  (p.  284)  is  that  8 

after  n  was  pronounced,  in  certain  words  at  least,  as  if  between 

two  vowels,  the  n  being  omitted,  and,  consequently,  it  would  have 

the  ordinary  sound  of  8  between  two  vowels,  i.e.  z  (see  §  168.  3). 

On  this  matter  I  would  refer  to  the  extract  from  Mr  Bell  given 

in  App.  A.  §  V.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Gicero  tells  us  that  ns, 

nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel  (§  167).     Now  8  and  f  agree  in 

being  voiceless  continuous  consonants.     And  voiceless  consonants 

are  just  those  *  before  which  n  is  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  add  any 

*  appreciable  quantity  to  the  syllable.'  I  conclude  from  these  facts  that 

8  was  a  voiceless  consonant  in  this  case  also;  that  the  n  was  scarcely 

audible;  but  that  to  compensate  for  this,  the  Romans  lengthened 

the  preceding  vowel,  i.e.  dwelt  longer  on  the  preceding  vowel,  to 

signalize  the  fact  of  the  syllable  being  more  than  the  vowe  +  s., 
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Ivi  Greek  transcriptions  show  that  it  was  the  vowel^  not  merely  the 
syllable,  that  was  lengthened. 

[Mr  Munro  contends  for  s  having  had  the  flat  sound  'in  the 
^comparatively  few  cases  in  which  s  not  representing  a  real  bb 
'comes  between  two  vowels.'  He  points  to  the  fact  that  'in 
'  Italian  there  are  most  suggestive  exceptions  to  s  being  soft'  (flat) 
'  between  two  vowels:  in  cosay  rhoy  etc.;  and  in  the  adjective  ter- 
'  mination  -oso  it  is  sounded,  as'  sharp  s.  '  The  Italian  too  is  strongly 
'supported  by  late  Greek;  we  find  Kaaa-os  (casus),  Kovpioa-a-os 
'  (cariosns),  <^yMi<r<ra  (famossa),  i^KovwaTos  (ezcusatos),  €^Kovar^ 
'  <r(n-€V€iv  (ezcusare)  and  the  like.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  a-a-^ 
'  if  there  was  no  difference  between  the  s  of  casus  (cassus)  and  c&sa, 
'  of  rosus  (rossus)  and  rOsa  ?"  {Few  Remarksy  pp.  13  and  26.)  If 
indeed  the  Italian  representatives  of  all  the  words  enumerated  in 
§  193-  3«  ^-j  which  are  not  really  referable  to  tf,  or  b  of  that  section, 
and  if  no  other  words  with  Latin  s  have  a  flat  s  between  two 
vowels,  the  coincidence  would  be  so  striking  as  perhaps  to  justify 
Mr  Munro's  inference.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  in  its  whole  development  is  re- 
quisite to  enable  due  weight  to  be  given  to  an  argument  from 
pronunciation  which  seems  to  spring  over  many  centuries.] 

Curtius  has  made  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominative 
case  of  certain  classes  of  Greek  substantives  the  subject  of  an 
instructive  essay  (as  indeed  all  he  writes  is  instructive),  Studierty  11. 
159 — 175;  and  has  put  forth  a  theory  of  the  pathology  of  these 
cases,  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Latin  long  vowd 
before  ns,  a  fact  which  he  naturally  notices  in  this  connexion. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  setting  out  the  different  moments  of  the 
change  from  e.g.  irartps  to  Trarrjpy  yvmfiops  to  yvtofuovf  <l)€povTs  to 
<^6pa)i/,  <raff)€fTs  to  (ra<^i;ff  (p.  169),  he  means  to  imply  any  chrono- 
logical interval,  even  the  smallest,  between  the  stages  of  the  change. 
But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unreality  about  it,  which  makes  me 
unable,  at  least  without  explanation,  to  adopt  his  theory.  He  de- 
scribes the  process  thus :  '  n,  r,  s  before  a  final  s  make  the  preceding 
'vowel  long;  and  thereby  becoming  weak  themselves,  run  a  risk  of 
*  passing,  as  it  were,  into  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
'  accusative  plural  (jiova-as,  musas,  for  fiova-avs,  musams).  But  in- 
'  stead  of  so  doing,  they  draw  the  following  s  to  themselves,  assi- 
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•  xnilate  it  to  themselves,  take,  as  it  were,  the  duration  of  the  s,  and 

*  so  recover  their  full  sound  of  n,  r,  a.'  The  unreality  of  this  lies 
first  in  speaking  of  n,  r,  s  as  going  through  successive  stages  of 
weakness  and  recovery,  and  secondly  in  the  notion  of  assimilation 
itself.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  vocal  n 
and  voiceless  s  were  incompatible.  The  Latin  generally,  after  its 
wont,  and  the  Greek  in  some  instances  (e.g.  fiova-asf  dour),  made  the 
former  of  the  two  give  way  to  the  latter;  n  became  voiceless,  and 
the  vowel  was  lengthened  by  the  involuntary  dwelling  upon  it  in 
consciousness  of  the  obscuration  of  one  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
word.  In  Greek  generally  the  n  won  the  day,  and  the  so-called 
assimilation  of  ns  to  zm  is,  in  reality,  the  voice  dwelling  longer  on 
the  n  and  not  uttering  the  8  at  all,  the  previous  vowel  having  been, 
as  before,  prolonged  in  anticipation  of  the  loss.  If  I  may  use 
metaphorical  language,  the  voice  may  be  said  to  lengthen  the  vowel 
just  as  a  leaper  presses  the  ground  more  firmly  before  a  spring. 
The  speaker  is  aware  of  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  ap- 
proaching, and  instinctively  spreads  the  time  required  for  the  vowel 
H-B+  8  over  two  of  them,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  apportion  it 
strictly  and  preserve  them  all. 

In  Latin  homoitB  l)ecame  homos,  and  the  8  was  then  dropped ;  ivU 
partly  perhaps,  because  otherwise  a  confusion  with  the  ace.  plur.  of 
0  nouns  would  be  imminent^  partly  from  the  slight  hold  a  final  8 
had  in  the  early  language.  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  -on  stems 
(cf.  §§  449,  45°)  ^^  ®  was  naturally  long.  The  stems  in  -r  and  -1 
(which  were  voiced  consonants)  repudiated  the  sharp  nominative 
sign  8.  Stems  in  -s  with  a  short  preceding  vowel  and  not  neuter 
are  rare.  In  some  w6  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nominative  (e.  g. 
CerGs,  ai^Ss),  in  others  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  yenHs,  vetilB,  lepiis, 
cinis).  Of  stems  in  -t  with  short  vowel,  only  abies,  arles,  paxlea 
lengthen  it  in  nom.  sing. 
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Origin  of  88. 

It  passes  now  for  a  recognized  and  certain  theory  among  most 
philologers  that  as  is  in  many  words  the  result  of  a  progressive 
assimilation  (§31.  n.).  This  assimilation  is  alleged  in  (a)  the  supine 
stem;  and  {b)  in  superlatives  and  ordinals.  It  is  always  assumed  by 
Bopp,  Curtius*,  Corssen,  L.  Meyer,  Schleicher. 

{a)  Corssen,  who  especially  has  defended  this  theory  against 
all  comers  (JBeitr,  419,  426  sq.),  holds  that,  e.g.  tond-tum  became 
tons-turn,  and  then  tons-sum,  aften^^ards  tonsum;  and  that  in  such 
cases  as  mer-sum,  lap-sum,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  dental  at  the  end 
of  the  stem,  the  change  of  t  to  s  is  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

Now  to  this  theory  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  fatal  ob-- 
jections:  (i)  tons-turn  is  a  perfectly  stable  sound,  and  if  this  form 
had  once  arisen,  no  further  change  (except  perhaps  to  tostnm)  would . 
have  occurred;   (a)  there  is  a  nvbole  class  of  stems  forming  their 
supine. in  -sum  (§  19 1 . 3),  for  which  the  theory  utterly  fails  to  account. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  possibility  of  Corssen's  first 
step ;  viz.  that  tond-tum  became  tozis-tum.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Roman» 
tolerated  two  dental  mutes  coming  together.  It  was  important  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  suffix,  and  yet  tond-tum,  if  left  to  the* 
ordinary  law,  would  have  become  simply  tont-tum,  and  the  double 
iviii  t  would  have  been  sounded  like  one  only.  The  Greeks  therefore 
softened  the  former  of  the  two  mutes  into  a;  e.g.  awr-roy,  awtrror; 
ab-riov^  dcrrcoi/;  Treid-Ofjvai,  ireurOrjvm»  (Curt.  Gr,  Gr,  §46.  See  also 
§  50.)  The  Romans  also  adopted  this  course  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  important  to  preserve  the  t  (e.g.  in  est  for  edit  (edt),  eatsy^  and 
where  an  r  follows  immediately,  because  an  a  immediately  before 
an  r  is  hardly  pronounceable;  e.g.  tond-trlz  becomes  tons-trlx  (not 
tond-srlz,  tonsrlx) ;  and  compare  mulctmm  «with  mulsum^  There  is 
therefore  nothing  against,  but  much  to  favour,  the  first  step  of 
Gorssen's  theory,  if  dental  stems  only  were  concerned.  Tond-tum, 
mlt-tum  may  well  have  become  tons-tum,  mls-tum;  but  why  should 

*  Curtius  says,  *  <rr  is  in  all  Greek  dialects  one  of  the  most  favoiuite 
'  groups.  I  only  know  at  the  most  of  one  instance  of  its  passing  into 
'  (r...The  passage  of  st  into  s  is  in  Latin  as  frequent,  as  it  is  strange  in 
*  Greek.*    (Studien,  I.  i,  p.  241 — 2.) 
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any  further  change  have  occurred?  If,  as  Curtius  says  (^ErlauL  %u 
§  147),  *  it  is  a  prevalent  law  of  speech  that  difficult  combinations 

*  of  sounds  are  more  bearable,  if  they  have  arisen  from  others  yet 
'  more  difficult,  language  setting  limits  to  the  change  of  sounds  in 

*  order  to  make  their  origin  more  patent,'  still  less  is  it  likely  that, 
when  change  has  secured  an  easy  combination,  a  causeless  further 
change  should  be  made.  The  combination  st  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  language^;  e.g.  fastus,  festus,  §  787;  arlgta,  costa, 
prsBtezta,  &c.  §  788;  angustus,  fanestus,  &c.  §  789;  astus,  csBstus, 
&c.  §  800;  fOBtls,  hostis,  pestls,  &c.  §  803;  agrestlB,  &c.  §  808; 
egestas,  potestas,  §  811;  equester,  pedester,  &c.  §  903;  post,  ast; 
ostendo,  atetlneo,  sustento,  &c.;  est,  estis;  yenlBtl,  audlsti,  &c. ; 
Stella,  BtnmuB,  sto,  Btemo,  antistes,  &c.     Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

*is  there  a  single  clear  instance  of  st  passing  into  ss  or  s*.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  assuming  that  os,  ossis,  or  the  old  form 
ossn,  are  formed  from  ooreov.  The  root  of  os  may  have  had  a  d  or 
't;  in  Which  case  this  instance  would  only  exemplify  the  very  same 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of  dealing  with 
double  dentals,  which  we  are  here  discussing.  Corssen  indeed 
brings  forward  adgrotus,  egretus,  quoted  by  Festus  as  old  forms  of 
the  past  participles;  comestum  is  also  found  in  one  or  two  places' 
as  well  as  comesun;  and  ostensa  is  found  as  well  as  ostenta. 
Now  adgretUB  and  egretus  are  of  course,  if  genuine,  simply  in-  Ux 
stances  of  the  preservation  of  the  starting-point  common  to  all 
-theories:  oomestmn  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  of  a  perfectly 


'  Leo  Meyer  calls  it  *a  combination  for  which  our  languages 
*  (i.e.  Greek  and  Latin)  have  a  general  and  strong  predilection.*  ( Fer^^/. 
Gr.  1. 143.) 

'  Even  in  the  later  imperial  times  there  seems  little  evidence  of  such 
a  change.     See  Schuchardt,  i.  145.  in.  75. 

*  [They  are  (see  Neue,  11.  442)  Cato,  J^.J?.  50,  'comesta*  (but  in  58 
'comesse') ;  Val.  Max.,  9,  12,  Ext.  6 ;  and  the  African  physician  (referred 
by  Teuffel  to  Hadrian's  time)C3elius  Aurel.,  Chron,  ii.  i.  Priscian,  x. 
^8,  30,  quotes  'comestum'  from  Cic.  Clu,  62,  §  173,  where  the  oldest 
MS.  has  *comesum.'  Diomedes,  pp.  363,  387,  ed.  Keil,  condemns  the 
formation  'comestum /but  adds  a  quotation  from  an  obscure  'Didius  de 
Sallustio,  comesto  patrimonio.*  If  this  is  the  Declamatio  in  Sallust.,  the 
MSS.  give  comeso.  In  a  passage  of  Varro  {Menip.  Sat,  523,  ed. 
iiiicbeler)  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  152,  we  have  *acinis  electis  et  comestis.' 
(In  Varr.  R*R,  I.  a,  §  11,  we  have  *comesa*  or  *comessa.')] 
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possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  double  dental  in  these  forms, 
but  may  be  equally  well  regarded  as  the  sister,  not  the  mother,  of 
oomesnm :  ostenta  may  be  an  instance  of  the  same,  but  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  ten-4re,  while  ottonaa  belongs  to 
tend-6re.  (On  Infestus,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen,  see  my  note  on  p. 
220.  On  lisBSum,  lutusums  see  below,  p.  Ixv.)  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  change  of  at  into  s  or  bs. 

My  second  objection  to  Corssen's  theory  is  this.  All  the  verbs 
which  form  their  supine  in  sum  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first,  stems  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  a  dental  mute,  viz. 
t,  d;  the  second,  stems  in  which  the  final  stem  consonants  are  1  or  r 
preceding  g,  1,  or  r;  the  third  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  however  characterised  by  the  active  perfect  (if 
they  have  one)  being  in  si  (§  705).  Now  this  third  class,  not  a  large 
one  (lapsun,  JusBiun,  pressum;  parsurus,  mulBiun  from  muloere; 
flzum,  fiuzom;  mansum;  censum,  ludBum,  lutuBuriu),  but  containing 
stems  ending  similarly  to  other  verbs  which  have  -torn,  exhibits 
probably  the  result  of  various  laws,  and  the  -sum  may  be  partly 
due  to  a  kind  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  perfect.  At  any  rate 
no  light  on  its  origin  is  derivable  from  Corssen's  theory.  But  the 
second  class,  which  is  quite  as  numerous,  is  pervaded  by  a  law:  ali 
ivords  of  the  character  named  haye  the  supine  in  -sum.  And  yet 
this  is  utterly  alien  fix)m  Corssen's  theory.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  sparg-tum,  mulg-tum,  fiall-tiun,  curr-ttixn  became  Bpar-sum^ 
mul-sum,  fal-Bum,  cuthbuhi  by  passing  through  the  stage  of  «par-Sr 
turn,  mul-B-tum,  fal-B-tiim,  cur-s-tuin.  (Tarreo  with  stem  ton* 
made  torstum,  then  tofltum,  and  there  stayed.) 

Two  other  grounds  for  hesitation  in  accepting  Corssen's  theory 
may  be  mentioned,  (i)  It  supposes  a  progressive  assimilation, 
whereas  this  is  very  rare  indeed  in  Latin  ^«  But  I  admit  that  it  is 
possible.  Its  probability  however  is  very  small.  Moreover  (a), 
ix  the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  stems  ending  in  8  originally  do  not 
follow  the  change  prescribed  by  Corssen;  e.g.  ges-tnm  does  not 
become  ges-sum.    But  there  are  three  verbs  in  which  such  a  change 

1  It  is  rare  in  other  cognate  languages  too,  if  I  may  judge  from 
Schleicher's  Compendium.  (For  the  definition  oi progressive  SiXidi  regres'- 
sive  assimilation  see  note  to  page  12.  Ktlhner  {Aus/^  Gr,  Gr.  §6^4^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  209,  ed.  2)  reverses  the  usual  application  of  these  tenns)* 
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appears  to  be  found;  cexueo,  liaiirlo,  iLsareo.  Now  cenaeo  is  origi- 
nally a  t-  stem  (comp.  K€VT€a>)j  and  is  perhaps  a  secondary- 
derivative  from  census,  which  would  in  that  case  be  the  participle 
of  a  lost  consonant  verb.  Hausums  is  quite  anomalous.  I  find 
it  only  in  Verg.  ^.  iv.  383,  and  an  imitation  in  Stat.  A.  i.  667, 
twice  in  Silius,  and  possibly  once  in  Seneca  (see  p.  247).  Haustnms 
(Cic.)  and  liaustus  show  the  regular  supine  stem.  Hnreo  is, 
I  suspect,  an  r  stem  (comp.  aipecni  though  h  in  Latin  does  not 
usually  correspond  to  an  aspirate  in  Greek),  and  owes  its  supine  stem 
(li8B8urus,  lusslto)  to  the  long  penult  (comp.  cuxro,  vexro). 

[Mr  Nettleship  (^Academy  i  March  187a)  brings,  against  my 
theory  and  in  favour  of  a  progressive  assimilation  of  st  into  ss,  the 
words  Jusflus  (for  Justus)  from  Jus ;  assus,  assura  apparently  par« 
ticipial  formations  (as-tus,  as-tura)  from  a  stem  as-  which  in  ArSre, 
aridus  follows  the  ordinary  law;  pustula  with  another  form  pnsnla 
(or  pussula?)  which  had  it  been  formed  from  stem  pus+ulo  would 
have  been  purula.  Now  Jussus  is  from  a  stem  Jou-,  as  I  believe,  §§ 
76.  a ;  705,  though  why  it  has  Jussus  and  not  Jutus  I  cannot  explain. 
Possibly  the  desire  to  avoid  comparison  with  the  participle  of  Juvaro 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it:  (see  also  p.  Ixiv).  Assus, 
assura  I  take  from  a  root  Sx-  and  parallel  them  to  lusr-,  lussum. 
Pustula,  in  texts  accessible  to  me,  I  find  only  in  Gels.  a.  i ;  3,  aa, 
ed.  Daremberg;  Sen.  Ep,  7a.  §  75,  ed.  Haase;  Mart.  8.  51.  6;  11, 
98,  4.  ed.  Schneidewin ;  Vitruv.  7,  a.  §  9  ed.  Rose.  Also  pustu- 
latum  Suet.  Ner,  44,  ed.  Roth.;  Mart.  7,  86.  On  the  other  hand 
I  find  pusula  in  Gels.  v.  a6.  §31,  a8.  §§  6,  10,  15  (eleven  times),  16, 
17;  Sen.  /r.  3.  43;  Pliny  (ed.  Detlefeen)  xx.  §  44;  and  at  least 
eleven  other  places,  besides  xxxvii.  ^§  77,  98,  ed.  Jan.;  in  Martial. 
14,  167;  Colum.  VII.  5.  §  15  ;  Paul.  ap.  Fest.  p.  99,  s.v.  Hetta,  ed. 
Mailer;  and  pussula  in  TibuU.  a.  3. 10,  ed.  L.  Mtlller  q.  v.  p.  xxii.; 
also  pnsulatum  Dig.  19.  a.  31;  pusulosum  Gels.  5.  a6.  31;  Golum. 
7.  5.  17.  I  believe  pusula  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  the  two,  and 
to  be  from  the  Greek  <fiv<ray  <l)v<raK\is>  Pustula,  if  not  due  to 
copyists,  is  probably  formed  from  the  Latin  pus.] 

The  theory  which  I  oppose  to  Gorssen's  is,  taking  the  dental  stems 
as  instances,  that  tt,  dt  became  first  ts,  ds,  and  then  ss  or  s.  This 
theory  fulfils  the  really  necessary  conditions  of  truth  as  completely 
as  Gorssen^s  fails.  For  the  first  step  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
stems,   inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  suffix  only  to  be  primarily 
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affected:  the  second  step  is  inevitable  if  the  first  be  admitted.  TB, 
ds  are  utterly  unstable  (in  Latin),  and  must  become  entirely  sibilant. 

The  only  objection  which  I  can  see  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
phonetic  cause  of  the  change  of  dt,  tt,  Igt,  bt,  &c.  into  ds,  ts,  Igs, 
ps,  &c.  is  not  apparent.  But  neither  is  the  phonetic  cause  of  the 
change  of  dt  to  st.  Possibly  a  good  phonetician,  like  Mr  M.  Bell  or 
Mr  Ellis,  may  find  a  reason  for  the  change  where  others  cannot. 
I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Greek  t  before  t 
frequently  changed  to  s  (e.g.  (fnja-ii  Dor.  «^aW),  ^a-is  by  the 
side  of  (fioTis]  eiKocij  Dor.  elKori]  dvaiaBijala  from  dvaiaBijTog 
(Schleicher,  FergL  Gr,  §  148;  Curtius,  Gr.  Gr.  §  60);  and  some- 
times before  v;  e.g.  <rv,  Dor.  ru,  Lat.  tu  (but  also  a-ov,  crot);  and 
to  the  word  ipse,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  for  ip-te;  noxa  for 
noc-ta;  capsa,  a  box,  from  capere;  &c.     (See  App.  A.  xxvi.) 

A  double  t  is  found  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  Attius,  lilatta,  cette, 
Cotta,  cottidle,  quattuor,  gutta,  matta,  sa^ltta»  vitta,  futuils,  littera, 
Mettlus,  mitto,  and,  it  may  be,  some  others.  The  question  is  perhaps 
one  rather  of  spelling  than  of  pronouncing.  But,  considering  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  conunencing  with  t,  the  paucity  of  words  with 
double  t  is  striking.  As  I  hold,  the  Romans  had  two  ways  of  avoid- 
ixi  ing  it;  they  changed  tt  either  into  ts  or  into  st.  The  first  produced 
an  unstable  combination,  and  therefore  passed  on  into  ss  or  s.  This 
was  the  course  usually  adopted.  The  second  produced  a  stable  com- 
bination, but  was  (in  Latin)  used  only  where  the  first  would  occasion 
further  difficulties  of  pronunciation.     (Comp.  §§  151.  a;  15a.  3.) 

(^)  The  double  s  in  the  superlative  form  of  most  adjectives  is 
also  supposed  by  Gorssen  (see  esp.  Ausspr,  11.  550  sqq.  loaa,  ed.  a) 
and  many  philologers  to  have' arisen  out  of  st.  The  superlative  is 
formed  from  the  comparative  stem  in  los,  by  adding,  as  is  supposed, 
ttlmuB  (or  timus),  and  compressing  ios  to  is,  as  in  magls  for  ma^-ios 
{Ausspr,  II.  aii).  My  objection  to  this  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  stable  combination  like 
st  changing  to  ss.  Gorssen  states  that  his  theory  of  this  change  rests 
principally  on  his  explanation  of  the  two  words  sinistixnus,  sQlli»- 
timus,  as  being  superlatives.  But,  even  granting  that  these  are  super- 
latives, such  a  fact  would  only  show  that  a  superlative  might,  not  that 
it  miut,  be  so  formed.  Here  again,  as  I  conceive,  the  Latins  had 
two  modes  of  forming  the  superlative;  either  by  a  suffix  -ftmo,  or  by 
a  compound  suffix  -t&xno.    It  is  agreed  that,  some  superlative  are 
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formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  suffix  (without  a  dental)  -mo  or 
•tlmo  to  the  positive  or  comparative  stem  (see  §  754;  Corssen,  i. 
780);  e.g.  primus,  minimus,  plurimus,  &c.  I  think  that  the  easiest 
way  of  explaining  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  superlative  is  by 
adding  the  same  suffix  -tLmo  to  the  comparative,  and  regarding  the 
double  8  as  accentual  and  phonetic  only,  i.e.  as  representing  the 
length  of  the  syllable  and  the  sharp  sound  of  the  s.  It  is  possible 
to  explain  the  superlative  of  words  in  1  or  r,  as  having  the  same 
suffix,  but  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  positive,  and  to  give  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  double  1  or  r.  But  the  suffix  may  have  been 
appended  to  the  comparative^  and  then  a  strong  contraction  have 
taken  place,  facillOB-imus,  faoiUsumiis,  facilsimus,  flEtcillimtui.  This 
presumes  indeed  a  progressive  assimilation.  But  1  and  r  seem  to 
me  the  only  sounds  in  Latin  which  show  signs  of  such  an  m- 
fluence;  comp.  velle  for  volere,  tnrris  by  the  side  ofrvpo-is  (Cors- 
sen, Beitr.  p.  402),  and  the  evident  incompatibility  of  1  and  r  with 
a  final  e ;  e.  g.  consul  for  consxQs,  pater  for  paters.  Corssen  con- 
siders mlserrimus  to  be  for  mlsersimus,  and  that  for  mlsertimus; 
*  for  t  after  r  and  1  is  frequently  changed  to  s '  (^Ausspr,  II.  ss^^'t 
but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  Ix" 
t  after  a  simple  r  or  1,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  becoming  s.  The 
instances  are  after  rr,  U,  and  haurio,  heereo ;  on  which  see  above,  p.  Ixv. 

Corssen  accounts  for  the  a  in  ordinal  numbers  on  a  similar 
hypothesis  to  that  which  he  applies  to  the  superlative  forms ;  e.g. 
vUresimas  for  vlgenstimus,  for  yigentitimus.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
supine  form  I  suppose  nt-t  to  have  become  nt-s,  and  then  necessarily 
zis-s,  and  easily  ns  or  b  only.     (Cf  §§  757.  r.  168.  3.) 

Besides  the  above-named  classes  of  formations  we  find  bb  also  (c) 
in  the  old  ftitures;  e.g.  prOhibesBit,  levassit;  {d)  in  arcessoj  capesBo, 
&c.;  {e)  in  yerrucossuB,  &c.;  (/)  in  essem,  amaylssem,  amavlBse, 
&c. ;    {g)  in  asslB,  bessls,  tressis,  &c.;    (h)  to  represent  Greek  (*. 

The  cases  of  double  s  in  prohibessit,  &c.  are  explained  in  §  6aa; 
and  here  I  hare  the  authority  of  Corssen  in  supposing  the  double  b 
to  be  due  to  accentual  considerations  {Ausspr,  li.  563,  ed.  a).  For 
arcesso,  &c.  see  §  ^%s\  for  yemicossus,  §§  168.  3.  813.  Essem,  &c. 
4re,  I  imagine,  cases  of  a  natural  union  of  b  with  a  suffix  beginning 
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with  8,  §§  609,  610.  Assis  is  of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be  a  mas- 
culine formation  from  the  same  stem  as  »s,  but  retaining  its  a  and 
therefore  defending  it  with  a  double  8. 

The  double  s  jised  to  represent  the  Greek  f,  at  least  in 
early  times  (§  Ji8^),  was  perhaps  really  from  the  Dorian  a-a. 
Whether  this  as  ixepresented  the  sound  of  s  or  sh  (which  Curtius 
once  attributed  to^o-)  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  certain.  Bh  appears 
to  my  tongue  and  ears  a  more  natural  result  of  ky,  ty,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  crir  in  .Greek,  than  s  (Curt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  57), 
But  see  above,  pp.  liii,  liv. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  sound  of  all  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy.  According  to  Mommsen  the  Etruscans 
had  it. (Unter-ItaL  Dial.  p.  6);  the  Greek  alphabet  of  Caere  had  it 
(p.  15);  the  Umbrian  had  it  (p.  aa);  perhaps  also  the  Sabellian 
(p.  a4)  and  Oscan  (p.  a 6).  Moreover,  of  the  Romance  languages 
Portuguese  and  French  have  this  sound  (written  ch),  and  ItaL  and 
Wallach.  c  before  i  .  and  e,  and  Spanish  and  Provencal  c2i  are 
sounded  as  (English  ch;  i.  e.  as)  tab.  (See  Diez,  Gram,  Vol.  i.) 
ixiii  On  the  assumption  made  in  the  above  explanations  that  aa  may 
stand  merely  for  a,  or  at  least  for  a  when  some  letters  or  syllables 
have  been  extruded,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  feet  that  the  early 
Romans  wrote  no  double  letters  (§  58)  seems  to  me  a  very  im- 
portant one.  For,  when  first  the  Romans  took  to  writing  them 
double,  what  clue  did  they  follow?  It  is  possible  that  they  followed 
the  pronunciation,  as  an  Italian  now  makes  a  difference  between 
such  sounds  as  &to  and  atto — a  difference  which  Englishmen  do  not 
make.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early  EngL  Pron,  p.  56.)  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Quintilian's  language  (quoted  in  note  to  p.  58)  should  be 
taken  to  imply  a  real  difference  in  pronunciation,  though  the  word 
dizenmt  looks  like  it  I.    ^ut,  when  the  practice  of  writing  double 

^  Mr  Munro  (in  his  note  on  Lucr.  ill.  545)  quotes  Servius  on  ^n, 
I.  616 :  *  applicat:  secundum  praesentem  usum  per  d  prima  syllaba  sen- 
*bitur:  secundum  antiquam  orthographiam,  quae  praepositionum  ultimam 

*  litteram  in  vicinam  mutabat,  per  p :  secundum  vero  euphoniam  per  a 
'  tantum  ;*  and  adds,  *  i.  e.  only  one  /  was  sounded.  In  this,  as  in  so 
'  many  other  points,  it  is  clear  that  the  artificial  modem  Italian  pronun« 

*  dation  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  old  Latins,  with  whom  canaa 

*  and  canaaa,  ezclsua  and  exadasaa,  were  identical  in  sound.'  In  his 
note,  Lucr.  Iil.  504,  he  points  out  the  striking  instances  of  Tnamina, 
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letters  came  in,  it  is  surely  very  probable  that  they  were  guided,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  etymological  theories;  and  thus,  though 
I  regard  the  supposition  that  leyasao  arose  by  asitmUaHan  from 
levEYiso  as  unsound,  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  notion 
of  a  syllable  bdng  dropt  justified  to  the  popular  apprehension  the 
spelling  leyano^ 
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The  exact  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  vowels  is  a 
problem  which  scarcely  admits  of  satisfactory  solution.  Descrip- 
tions of  vowel  sounds 'are  worth  very  little,  and  the  ancients  had  no 
full  list  of  ciLstomary  or  possible  vowels,  derived,  either  from 
observation  of  provincial  pronunciations,  or  from  analysis  of  vowel 
sound,  so  as  to  assign  to  any  particular  vowel  its  nearest  representa-  ixiv 
tive.  Still  less  had  they  any  such  definitions  of  vowels  as  Mr  BelPs 
system  affords,  and  his  Visible  Speech  exhibits.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  same  letter. did  not  always  represent  the  same  quality  of 
vowel;  indeed,  when  we  see  one  letter  supplanted  eventually  by 
another,  we  may  be  sure  (as  I  have  said  before)  that  the  sound  had 
been  already  supplanted,  before  the  letter  was  changed. 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  a,  u,  1  were  what 
they  are  now  in  Italian,  the  distinction  between  the  Germ,  a  and 
ItaL  a  being  relatively  unimportant,  o  and  e  are  intermediate 
vowels,  0  being  somewhere  between  a  and  n,  e  somewhere  between 
a  and  1.  Modem  Italian  which,  as  the  local  represei)tative  of  Latin, 
has  perhaps,  the  right  to  maintain  its  identity,  until  a  reason  for 
inferring  a  difference  is  brought  forward,  has  two  sounds  of  each  of 
these  vowels.  They  will  be  found  included  in  the  list  on  p.  9, 
the  close  sounds  being  further  from  a  and  nearer  respectively  to  1 
and  u  than  the  open  sounds.  Illustrations  of  the  present  use  of  these 
sounds  in  connection  with  their  Latin  original  are  given  in  Diez, 

mamma ;  offii,  dfella;  tlntlno,  tlntlnnabtiliim ;  Porsenna,  PorsSna; 
CatUlus,  CatUtu;  and  perhaps  cuxras,  cfimUs;  quattnor,  qu&ter; 
littera,  Utnra.  See  also  on  in.  1044.  And  comp.  dmitto,  dpoio,  §  784. 
2  A  similar  account  may  be  given  of  dlssiclo,  porrldo  for  dU-Jido, 
por-jlcio:  cf.  §  144,  1  and  143.  (I  doubt  these  being  analogous  to 
fl^AXof  for  aUiu,  &c  on  which  see  Curt.  Gr.  Etym.  p.  592  sqq.  ed.  2.) 
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Gram.  Vol.  f .  ed.  3;  (see  also  Schuchardt  III.  p.  161  sqq.).     The 
most  important  facts  seem  to  be  these: 

Open  e  arises  (i)  from  short  e,  (2)  from  e  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  »: 

close  e  aris^  (i)  from  short  1,  (z)  from  i  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  long  e;  and  (4)  is  usually  heard  when  e  is  final 

Open  0  arises  (i)  from  short  0,  (a)  from  0  before  two  consonants, 
(3)  frx)m  au;  and  (4)  is  heard  (without  exception?)  when  0  is  final: 

close  0  arises  (i)  from  ^ort  u ;  (2)  from  n  or  y  before  two 
consonants;  (3)  from.lonjg  0  in  the  suffixes  one,  oso,  ore,  ojo 
(though  this  last  is  identical  with  orlo  which  has  open  0). 

From  most  of  these  rules  there  are  more  or  fewer  individual  ex- 
ceptions, especially  (perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  real  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel)  from  the  rules  relating  to  the  vowel  before 
two  consonants :  and  both  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound  frequently^ 
when  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  is  n.  Moreover  it  appears 
that  Italian  grammarians  are  not  always  agreed  as  to  whether  a 
particular  word  has  the  close  or  open  vowel  ^ 
ixv  Two  points  here  are  noticeable.  The  first  is  that  both  e  and  o 
are  often  written  in  Italian  .where  the  Romans  had  i  and  u,  and  in 
this  case  the  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound,  i.e.  a  sound  nearer  to  1, 
n  than  the  open  sound  is.  If  the  cultivated  Latin  dialect  had  been 
the  parent  of  the  Italian,  we  should  have  had  here  a  reversal  of  the 
early  tendency  by  which  0  became  n,  and  e  became  i  (§§  196,  213, 
234).  But,  as  the  Italian  has  sprung  not  from  the  cultivated 
language,  but  from  one  or  more  rustic  provincial  dialects',  the 
explanation  is  simpler, — the  old  sounds  having  been  preserved,  if  the 
close  sounds  were  original,  or,  more  probably,  having  advanced  only 
half,  and  not  the  whole,  distance  towards  i  and  u.  In  either  case 
we  gain  little  if  any  light  on  the  question,  how  0  and  e  were 
pronounced  in  the  cultivated  language  of,  say,  the  Augustan  age. 

The  second  point  is  that  long  e  and  (though  less  decisively)  long 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Italian  myself.  My  notion  of  the  Italian 
sounds  is  mainly  derived  from  Mr  Ellis's  book. 

*  [This  is  from  Schuchardt :  see  also  Diez,  Gram,  i.  5.  Mr  Munro 
says  {Few  Remarks,  p.  29),  *  I  on  the  other  hand  hold  it  to  be 
*  demonstrable  that  the  Romano-Tuscan  is  the  child  of  cultivated  IjaXisk 
'  falling  to  pieces,  and  caught  up  and  subdued  by  German  mouths.'] 
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o  in  Latin  generally,  receive  in  Italian  the  close  sounds,  short  e 
and  a  receive  the  open  sounds.  The  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  fix)m  this  is  confirmed,  as  Schuchardt^  maintains,  in  the  case 
of  e,  by  the  fact  that  »  is  often  miswritten  for  6,  and  1  for  6;  by  the 
language  of  the  granunarians,  who  describe  h  as  having  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong  (apparently  sb),  9  as  having  the  sound  of  i ;  and 
by  the  same  difference  in  quality  accompanying  the  difference 
in  quantity  in  the  e  of  the  Greeks,  Kelts,  Germans,  English 
(Schuchardt,  I.  461  sq.).  In  the  case  of  the  o  sounds  the  mis- 
writing  is  not  so  decisively  one  way.  And  though  Marius  Victorinus 
(P«  ZTi'»  ed.  Keil)  says,  *  O,  ut  e,  geminum  vocis  sonum  pro  con- 
*Jicione  temporis   promit...Igitur  qui   correptum    enuntiat,   nee 

*  nlagno  hiatu  labra  reserabit,  et  retrorsum  actam  linguam  tenebit : 
Mongum  autem  productis  labiis,   rictu   tereti,   lingua  antro  oris 

*  pendula,  sonum  tragicum  dabit ;  cujus  observationis  et  in  e  litera 
'  similis  paene  ratio  est : '  yet  other  grammarians  (Sergius  in  Donat.  i  v. 
p.  510,  ed.  Keil;  Pompeius  v.  p.  loa,  ed.  Keil),  probably  copying 
from  Donatus,  speak  of  6  as  being  expressed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lips  (prlxnls  labria  ezprlxnltur),  and  0  as  sounding  within  the  palate 
(Intra  palatmn  sonat),  which  apparently  would  make  0  to  be  a 
sound  nearer  a,  and  6  to  be  nearer  u.  And  the  Greek  «^  never  ixvi 
became  so  completely  u  as  17  became  i  (Schuchardt, ,  11.  p.  146), 
though  the  Germans  and  English,  it  may  be  added,  give  to  their 
long  0  a  sound  nearer  to  n,  and  to  their  short  0  a  sound  nearer 

to  a. 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  with  much  confidence  any  argument  from 
this  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans  in  the  classical  period. 
For  (i)  Italian  is  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  not  the  child  of 
classical  Latin,  but  of  one  or  more  unsubdued  dialects,  [or,  if  the 
qhild  of  cultivated  Latin,  has  grown  up  under  foreign  influences ;  (see 
above,  p.  Ixx)].    (a)  The  inference  from  misspellings  is  by  no 


*  In  reading  Schuchardt  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his  distinction' 
of  'clear*  and  'dull'  corresponds  with  *open'  and  | close'  in  the  0 
sounds,  with  *  close'  and  'open'  in  the  e  sounds.  His  use  of  accents 
in  Italian  words  is  different  from  Diez's  (see  ii.  p.  146  n.,  but  also  III.  1 1 3). 

'  Mr  Ellis  says  (p.  523),  that  Prof.  Valetta  (Greek)  pronounced 
Greek  (0  and  «)  and  English  with  a  clear  7th  vowel  (ItaL  open  o),  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  8th  vowel  at  alL 
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means  clear  in  the  case  of  o,  and  is  not  very  weighty  in  the  case  of  e. 
For  SB  is  frequently  miswritten  for  long  e,  and  1  for  short  e ;  and 
many  instances  of  »  for  short  e  are  probably  due  to  mistaken  ety- 
mology (e.g.  prseces,  sseoandum,  qunstas  for  questus).  (3)  The 
granunarians  quoted  (Schuchardt,  iii.  151,  212)  are  none  of  them 
earlier  than  the  4th  century  ^;  and  three  centuries  are  a  long  interval, 
when  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  have  to  be  caught.  (4)  The 
analogy  of  other  languages  is  proof  only  of  what  was  possible,  not  of 
what  was  actual,  still  less  of  what  was  actual  at  a  particular  time. 
And  longe  and  long  0,  even  if  they  changed  at  all,  may  yet  very  well 
have  been  open  e  and  open  0  in  the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
Mr  Ellis's  investigations  into  English  pronunciation  show  a  similar 
direction  and  at  least  as  great  an  extent  of  change  within  the  penod 
from  the  i6th  to  the  19th 'century.  The  whole  section  of  Mr 
Ellis's  book  (chap.  iil.  §  6)  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  question, 
but  some  of   his  words  describing  the  change  may  be  quoted. 

*  The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  vowels.    The 

*  voice  being  sustained,  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel-sound  to 
'  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker  may  have  come 

*  more  into  play.   This  has  generally  given  rise  to  a  refining  process, 

*  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lingual  or  the  labial  aperture.     The 

*  lingual  aperture  is  materially  diminished  in  the  passage  from  a  long 

*  Italian  a  (and  vowel)  successively  to  Somersetshire  a  (13th  vowel), 
ixni  *to  open  e  (15th  vowel),  to  close  e  (i6th  vowel);  and  again  in  the 

'  passage  from  open  e  to  Ital.  i.    The  change  of  long  open  0  (7th 

*  vowel)  to  long  Ital.  u  (loth  vowel)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
^sisting  first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  corresponding 
'narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  long  9th  vowel,  and 

*  secondly  in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.    The  change  from  open 

*  0  to  close  0  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngeal  cavity.' 
(Ellis,  p.  23a.) 

This- tendency  of  long  vowels  is  a  tendency  working  through 
long  periods  of  time,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Mr  Bell's 
assertion,  *  that  the  tendency  of  all  vowels  is  to  open  in  prolonga- 
tion* (PrineipIeSf  p.  34,  comp.  122).    This  latter  physiological  tend- 

*  Terentianus,  quoted  by  Pompeius  {JiTitL  v.  p.  102),  does  not  bear 
out  the  quotation,  at  least  if  the  poem  of  Terentianus  Maurus  is 
meant. 
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ency  accords  with  the  following  line  of  argument,  which  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  us  with  some  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  o  and  e 
in  Latin.  It  has  two  premises;  (i)  the  representation  of  Lathi 
vowels  in  Greek,  and  of  Greek  vowels  in  Latin ;  (i)  the  compo- 
nents which  under  crasis,  contraction,  &c.,  gave  rise  to  »  and  17 
era. 

The  details  of  the  representation^  will  be  found  under  that  head 
in  Book  L  Chap.  9  (viz.  0  in  §§  ao8,  218,  219;  e  in  §§  229,  239). 
The  ^urts  of  Greek  contraction,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Greek 
Grammars  (e.g.  Ktlhner's  Auifubrllcbe  Gram.  ed.  2,  §§  50,  51. 
Curtius,  Gr,  §§  36 — 38.     Comp.  also  ib,  §  42). 

Now  the  very  introduction  of  the  new  symbols  o  and  17  proba- 
bly implied  a  sound  different  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  from 
o  and  6  respectively.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  o  was  ov,  not  0,  and  of  c  was  »,  not  17 ;  in  other  words 
that,  as  the  voice  dwelt  on  the  sound  of  o,  it  naturally  uttered  ov, 
and  as  it  dwelt  on  c,  it  uttered  ci.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
vowels  €  and  o  were  lengthened  in  compensation,  as  it  is  called  (see 
below,  §  273.  4),  for  an  omitted  consonant,  they  become  et  and  ov. 
But  when  ao  and  oa  are  contracted,  we  get  cu  in  Attic :  when  oe 
is  contracted,  we  get  o;  from  ^a-^  usually  j;  in  Attic.  From  these 
facts  I  infer  that  0  and  1;  differed  in  quality  from  o  and  c  by  being 
nearer  o^  and  not  by  being  nearer  the  u  and  1  sounds;  i.e.  cu  and  1; 
were  opener,  not  closer  than  o  and  c.  But  17  was  perhaps  nearer  to  ixvin 
€  than  0  was  to  o. 

But  Latin  6  represents  Greek  a>,  and  «  represents  Latin  6. 
Both  Latin  6  and  Latin  tL  represent  Greek  o;  Greek  o  represents 
Latin  0 ;  and  both  o  and  ov  represent  Latin  11  (as  well  as  Latin  v, 
cf.  §§  90,  91).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Greek  o  was  between 
Latin  5  and  Latin  u.  Again  Latin  §  represents  Greek  17,  and  1;  re* 
presents  Latin  6.  Latin  0  represents  Greek  e,  and  Greek  c  re- 
presents both  Latin  6  and  often  Latin  I.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
€  was  between  Latin  S  and  Latin  I;  but  perhaps,  considering  the 
sphere  of  c,  c  was  nearer  to  Latin  5,  than  o  was  to  Latin  0.     [ft  is 


^  Correspondence^ \,t>  Etymological  representation  (seep.  24,  n.)  is 
not  here  concerned.  And  to  this  head  belong  the  suffixes  of  inHexiou, 
e.g.  J/ectiba/'^Kd^'ri. 
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possible  that  the  Greek  f,  when  used  apparently  to  represent  Lathi  1^ 
is  really  a  representative  of  the  older  vowel  e  (cf.  §§  234,  239)  which 
older  vowel  may  have  remained  dialectically  for  a  long  time]. 

In  the  stricter  Doric  00  gives  ©,  ao  and  oa  give  a^ ;  ee,  ae  and 
€a  give  rj.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
o  and  €  to  have  been  opener  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  or  Ionic,  and 
perhaps  a  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  o  sound  than  it  did  in 
Attic.  But  the  language  with  which  we  compare  Latin  is  the 
language  of  Polybius,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  &c.,  and  this  is  an 
Attic  dialect,  though  a  late  one. 

Now,  without  professing  to  be  able  to  assign  any  absolute  quality 
to  the  ancient  vowels,  I  may,  if  tliis  argument  be  sound,  express 
their  relative  qualities  by  a  tabular  arrangement.  I  take  a,  aw, 
Fr.  au,  u  to  represent  four  regions  of  labial  vowel  sound,  and 
a,  6,  6,  1  to  represent  four  regions  of  lingual  vowel  sound.  Then 
we  may  arrange  Attic,  Doric,  Latin  somewhat  as  follows: 
Labial  a  aw  Fr.  au  u 

Attic  a  (0  0,  ov 


Doric 
Latin          a 

a 

Q),  0 

od 

ov? 

u 

Lingual              a 
Attic          a 
Doric    a 
Latin         a 

d 

1 

6 

1 

I 

1 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  transcrip- 
tion of  a  word  in  different  languages,  that  each  can  supply  only 
Ixix  what  it  possesses,  and  therefore  if  the  sounds  are  not  the  same  (and 
the  whole  range  never  is  the  same),  the  representation  of  them  can 
be  but  approximate.  Hence  the  Latin  u  and  the  Greek  o  may 
sometimes  be  representative  of  one  another.  But  generally  Gr.  o 
and  0  go  together,  and  ov  represents  Latin  u.  That  ov  should  in 
the  Roman  period  represent  u  even  exactly,  is  no  obstacle  to  its 
having  earlier  represented  the  long  sound  of  the  Greek  o.    This 

^  The  Doric  substitution  of  a  for  w  is  reproduced  in  the  Cumberland 
quarter,  and  Somersetshire  cord  with  2nd  vowel  instead  of  6th;  the 
Ionic  substitution  of  17  for  a  by  the  Somersetshire  Bath  with  the  13th 
vowel  instead  of  the  2nd.     (Cf.  £Uis,  p.  67.) 
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fchange  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  befallen  j;,  which  is  now 
identical  with  long  i.  And  both  are  but  instances  of  the  same  law 
as  that  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  in  English.  So  €i  (at  least 
before  consonants,  §  229)  was  in  the  Roman  period  a  long  1,  but 
earlier  a  long  e.  Whether  both  et  and  ov  had,  at  first,  the  slight 
diphthongal  termination  which  we  hear  in  our  ordinary  Southern 
English  long  a  (=  €1)1  and  0  (=ov),  is  not  easy  to  say  positively, 
but  it  looks  probable  enough  on  the  mere  face  of  it. 


On  the  diphthongs  al,  ae,  ol,  oe,  ul. 

The  Latin  »,  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  Greek  at,  be- 
came eventually  hardly,  if  at  all,  distingiushable  from  e,  just  as  ae 
was  confounded  with  «.  Originally  it  was  doubtless  a  diphthong. 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Varro*s  time;  for  he  states 
{Lat,  Ling,  V.  §  97,  Mtlll.)  that  in  the  country  edus  was  used,  iii 
the  city  ssdus,  <  with  the  addition  of  a  as  in  many  words  ;^  (see 
also  VII.  §  96,  Mull).  Speaking,  not  writing,  must  be  meant. 
Now  a  diphthong  with  so  small  an  interval  between  its  limiting 
vowel-positions  easily  passes  into  a  single  intermediate  sound.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  sound,  if  it  Offered  from  e,  lay  on  the 
side  nearer  a  and  not  on  the  side  nearer  1.  So  that  if  Latin  e  be 
represented  ,by  the  Italian  open  e,  perhaps  the  English  &  (13th 
vowel)  may  be  taken  (in  quality)  for  ».  The  pounds  are  quite  near 
enough  to  be  readily  confused,  and  yet  are  in  themselves  distinct. 
A  Saxon  (says  Mr  Ellis,  p.  58,  106)  would  pronounce  the  English 
words  had^  head^  with  the  substitution  of  the  Italian  open  e  for  the 
vowel  in  each.  If  the  Latin  e  be  represented  by  the  English  open  e, 
we  get  a  somewhat  -.greater  distinction  (and  that  is  desirable)  be- 
tween Latin  89  (13th  vjowel)  and  e  (ijlih  vowel). 

The  sound  of  os  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr  Ellis  has  suggested  Ixx 
QTrans,  PbiL  Soc,  1867,  Supp.  p.  65,  and  Early  Eng,  Pron,  p.  529) 
that  Greek  ot  was  originally  vl  with  the  first  element  preponder- 
ating, Latin  os  was  originally  ue  with  the  second  element  preponder-* 
ating.  This  seems  possible  enough  for  the  Greek,  as  o  had  fre^ 
quently  that  approximation  to  our  w,  which  is  here  presumed  (see 
^pp.  A.  xii.).    But  the  Latin  sound  is  much  more  doubtful.    It  is 
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true  that  cs  is  the  successor  of  Latin  ol  and  the  representative  of 
Greek  ot,  and  that  both  ol  and  cs  passed  frequently  into  u,  e.g. 
colrare,  coarare,  curare ;  monros,  nranu;  miBiiiaimiiiiia;  poma,  mmire, 
&c.;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  indication  that  Latin  o  had  any 
such  approximation  to  our  w;  and  cs  never  alternated  with  ul.  The 
passage  of  ol  and  of  os  into  u  seems  to  imply  that  at  that  time  the 
first,  not  the  second,  element,  the  o,  not  the  i  or  e,  was  in  the  pre- 
ponderance. In  imperial  times  cs  became  confused  with  e  and  as, 
and  then  the  second  element  may  have  been  preponderant.  And 
this  was  the  case  also  in  the.  words  which  in  very  early  times 
were  spelt  with  cs,  e.g.  Icsbertas,  6I068  (cf.  §§  264,  363,  366),  and 
afterwards  were  written  with  I.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
diphthongal  sound  implied  by  the  letters  0  and  1,  or  0  and  e,  (with 
their  Latin  sounds)  is  the  safest  conclusion,  and  that  in  the  words 
which  the  ordinary  language  spells  with  cs  (e.g.  amcmuB,  eospl, 
mosnia,  fosdus,  Fceni,  posna,  obosdlo)  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
0  rather  than  the  e. 

ul  as  a  diphthong  occurs  (besides  an  interjection  or  two)  only  in 
liulc,  cul.  In  both  of  these  words  it  represents  an  earlier  ol,  e.g. 
hole,  qnoL  In  Quintilian^s  time  (i.  7.  §  27)  cul  and  qui  appear  to 
have  been  pronounced  alike.  Probably  the  sound  was  French  auL 
In  tlie  dative  of  -u  stems,  e.g.  gradul,  the  vowels  would  probably 
be  pronounced  separately,  when  both  written.  But  a  diphthongal 
pronunciation  may  have  led  to  the  omission  of  the  1.  On  the  pro- 
nunciation of  -aluB,   etas,  -elus,  see  §  138. 


On  a  supposed  sound  like  tt. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  it  appears  more  or  less  pro- 
bable that  the  Latins  had  a  modified  sound  of  a  short  vowel  similar 
Ixxi  to  that  of  French  u  or  Germ,  tl,  especially  when  it  inclines,  as  it 
does  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  more  to  1  than  to  u. 

(i)  The  first  case  is  in  the  combination  qui-,  which  is  generally 
represented  in  Greek  by  kvj  though  sometimes  by  kvi  or  Kot,  Cf. 
§  90.  2.  And  in  some  Latin  words  qui-  is  descended  from  eu-  or 
00-;  e.g.  Quirlnus  from  cures,  eequUUs  from  sssculus,  InquIllnuB 
from  Incola,  sterqunixilum  (§  934)  from  stercus.    So  Tarqulnlus 
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from  the  Etruscan  TanOiiui  (Schuchardt,  ii.  277).  The  labialisa- 
tion of  the  guttural,  which  is  expressed  by  qn,  affected  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  and  the  result  was  a  pronunciation  like  kU  instead  of 
kwi. 

(a)  The  second  case  is  that  of  I  after  y,  which  is  noticed  by 
several  of  the  grammarians  in  almost  the  same  words.  Briscian 
(Part,  §  24,  25  =  111.  p.  465,  Kdl)  lays  down  generally,  that  words 
beginning  with  vl  followed  by  d,  t,  m,  r  or  x  appear  to  have  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  v,  and  instances  video,  vim,  vis,  vlrgo,  virtus, 
vitlum,  viz,  and  says  most  people  gave  the  same  sound  to  11.  But  I 
see  no  other  authority  for  such  a  statement,  the  only  examples 
quoted  by  Diomedes,  Servius,  Sergius  and  Cledonius  being  vlr, 
to  which  Velius  Longus  adds  vlrtuB,  and  the  Appendix  to 
Probus  (IV.  p.  198,  Keil)  adds  vlrgo  and  vlrga.  (Cf.  Schuchardt, 
II.  219.  Schneider,  I.  19  sq.).  I  notice  this  because  vlr  and  its 
probable  kin  are  almost  the  only  words  in  which  short  i  occurs 
before  r,  and  some  peculiarity  of  the  sound  of  I  in  these  words  is 
therefore  not  unnatural  (cf.  §  184,  3). 

(3)  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  of 
superlatives  and  ordinal  numbers,  which  was  u  in  the  earlier  language, 
and  1  usually  in  the  subsequent  language.  Jul.  Czsar  is  said  to 
have  first  written  L  The  variation  in  spelling  remained  for  long. 
Quintilian  .(i.  7.  21)  expressly  says  that  the  sound  of  1  in  opttmus 
was  intermediate  between  1  and  u,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  gnunmarians. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties,  (i)  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  the  sound  of  this  vowel  had  been  that  of  the  French  u,  the 
Latin  y,  which  was  the  Greek  v,  would  have  been  often  used  to 
represent  it.  But  from  Schuchardt's  collections  (11.  224,  225),  it 
appears  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  termination.  Indeed  it  is  more 
common  in  gyla,  Sylla  (Schuqhardt,  il.  198,  205).  Its  rarity,  how-  ixxU 
ever,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  Romans 
from  writing  their  own  words  with  a  foreign  letter.  (2)  The  Greek 
transcription  of  these  words  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  uniformly  by 
«,  not  by  V.  [Dittenberger  (Hermes^  VI.  296)  says  that  in  inscrip- 
tions we  find  earlier  only  o,  later  ov  or «,  never  v].  (3)  Quintilian 
dwells  on  the  beauty  of  two  Greek  sounds,  (^  and  v,  and  expressly 
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says  the  Romans  have  not  got  them  (xii.  lo,  §  27)»  (4)  The  later 
grammarians,  except  Marius  Victorinus,  do  not  suggest  the  y  sound 
for  this  vowel,  though  Priscian  does  almost  in  the  same  sentence 
suggest  it  for  I  after  u. 

I  do  not  see  much  likelihood  or  possibility  of  u  changing  to  1, 
without  some  such  intermediate  step.  But  yet  it  may  be,  that  the 
vowel* was  not  specifically  u  or  specifically!,  but  simply  an  unac- 
cented vowel  in  a  suffix,  which  for  a  time  was,  under  the  influence 
of  the  following  labial,  retained  at  the  stage  of  tt,  but  afterwards  was 
carried  away  by  the  general  drift  and  became  1.  In  this  case  the 
precise  quality  of  the  vowel  need  never  have  been  very  sharply 
defined,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  one  of  the  five  vowel  signs 
was  approximate  only.  Or,  indeed,  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds 
in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  may  be  more  analogous  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  sounds  in  different  languages.  U  may  have  belonged 
to  one  dialect  and  i  to  another,  and  the  eventual  substitution  of  1 
may  have  been  mainly  the  triumph  of  the  second  dialect.  Thus 
Mr  Ellis  (p.  473,  n.)  speaks  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  having  two 
distinct  pronunciations  of  e.g.  sbeep^  and  one  of  these  is  a  sound 
which  one  Southerner  might  interpret  one  way  and  another  another. 
Thus  sheep  might  be  sounded  with  the  i6th  vowel,  or  the  i8th  or 
the  diphthong  3  to  18.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  print 
prozomuB  or  prozimus  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  may  have 
respecting  the  particular  author  in  whose  text  it  ocQurs,  or  the 
period  at  which  each  author  wrote,  and  then  pronounce  accordingly 
either  u  or  1  lightly.  But  our  English  sound  (the  3rd  vowel)  is, 
I  suppose,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  I  expect  many  English 
speakers  often  utter  it  in  these  as  in  many  other  unaccented  syllables» 
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There  are  one  or  two  other  points  respecting  the  pronunciation 

of  vowels  which  may  here  be  mentioned. 

Ixxiii        '^^^  length  of  the  votwel  should  be  preserved,  as  much  before 

two  consonants,  as  before  one  or  more.     In  the  cases  of  ns,  nf  a 

vowel  originally  short  was  lengthened  by  position  (§  167).  Mr  Munro 
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takes  Priscian's  statement*  (ii.  83),  that  the  vowel  before  gn  was 
always  long,  as  meaning  that  the  gn  makes  it  long  by  nature:  but 
J  cannot  agree  to  this.  Priscian  could  on  his  principles  come  to 
no  other  conclusion;  for  he  held  that  gn  begun  the  final  syllable 
(11.  8)  and  that  gn  made  a  preceding  syllable  common,  i.e.  allowed 
a  short  vowel  to  remain  short  (l.  11;  11.  la).  Hence,  finding  all 
words  which  ended  in  gnus  had  the  penultimate  long,  he  concluded 
•the  njcywel  must  be  long.  But,  I  believe,  gn  did  not  belong  to  the 
last  syllable;  the  g  belonged  to  the  penultimate*.  And,  as  in  Greek 
Kuch  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  (e.  g.  tyvav)  is  always  long  by 
position,  although  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  occasionally 
it  remained  short,  there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  in  general 
the  vo^el  to  be  lengthened.  In  Ignavns,  &c.  where  the  n  is  omitted, 
the  i  may  be  lengthened  in  compensation.  Many  words  no  doubt 
Jiad,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  naturally  long  vowel,  e.g.  reg- 
juim  from.rSg-,  re;s,  instead  of  from  rSg-Sre;  but  tignmn,  signum, 
magnus,  &c.  (comp.  tiglllum,  slgillam,  m&gls)  probably  have  a  short 
vowel.  The  Latin  words  Egnatla,  Egnatius  occur  not  unfi'equently 
in  Greek  with  €.     (See  Benseler's  Lexicon). 

[Mr  Munro  has  replied  {Fe^  Remarks,  p.  26  sqq.)  to  these  ob- 
servations at  length.  But  I  am  still  unconvinced.  I  do  not  think 
Priscian  or  those  from  whom  he  copied  were  at  all  incapable  of 
substituting  a  theoretical  conclusion  for  an  actual  observation. 
Very  much  better  orthoepists  than  he  was  have  stated  rules, 
which  their  own  ear,  if  emancipated  from  prejudice,  would  have 
told  them  were  not  true,  or  not  universally  true.  This  particular 
statement  may  very  likely  not  be  of  Priscian's  own  discovery,  but 
I  ^ould  require  further  evidence  before  I  should  think  it  properly 
attributable  to  a  good  authority  four  or  five  centuries  earlier ;  and 
less  time  will  not  give  us  a  contemporary  statement.  A  statement 
like  that  of  Cicero's  about  ns  has  very  different  weight. 

But  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (p.  lix.)  how  ns  lengthened  the 

^  Priscian  is,  I  think,  unsupported  in  this  statement. 

^  See  §  272.  The  Verona  palimpsest  of  Livy,  which  was  probably 
written  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  Chr.,  and  consequently  before  Priscian's 
time,  always  divides  words  with  gn  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  line  be- 
tween the  g  and  n,  so  as  to  give  the  g  and  n  to  separate  syllables  (Momm- 
€en.  Cod,  Zw,  Vcr.  p.  164), 
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preceding  vowel.  I  do  not  see,  why  gn,  if  pronounced  as  hard  g 
followed  by  the  dental  nasal,  could  have  done  so,  any  more  than 
any  other  mute  followed  by  a  nasal.  If  Priscian's  statement  is  true, 
then  I  should  argue  that  probably  gn  was  pronounced  like  ng-n 
or  like  ny,  (Spanish  u.)  And  this  statement  of  Priscian  has,  I  see, 
actually  been  brought  forward  by  C.  Brugman  (in  Curtius  Studien, 
IV.  T05 — Z08)  to  prove  that  gn  was  ng-n.  But  against  this  sound  of 
gxL  is  the  fact  that  no  Roman  grammarian,  so  far  as  lam  aware,  al- 
ludes to  such  a  sound  of  gn,  though  the  occa^ons  for  so  doing 
were  obvious  (see  p.  Ivii.). 

I  did  not  refer  before  to  Mr  Munro's  arguments  in  support  of 
his  view  derived  from  the  long  I  in  slgna,  dlgna,  *'in  inscriptions 
of  high  authority  not  likely  to  err  on  such  points,"  and  *'  from 
regnl  and  regno  with  the  apex,"  because  the  long  I  is  certainly 
sometimes  misplaced,  and  I  expect  the  apex  is  too.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  to  my  mind  why  one  stone-cutter  puts  long  I  or  apex, 
and  another  omits  them,  or  on  what  grammatical  authority  the 
stone-cutter  who  did  put  them  acted.  But  until  we  get  further 
volumes  of  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Inscriptions,  I  deem  it  wise  to 
postpone  any  positive  opinion  on  this  as  well  as  on  some  other 
points. 

Mr  Munro  has  I  think  missed  my  meaning  whien  I  refer  (p. 
Ixxix.  n.)  to  the  mode  in  which  syllables  are  divided  in  the  Verona 
palimpsest  of  Livy.  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  Prisciau's  statement 
by  his  theory  of  syllables.  And  I  adduced  the  Verona  palimpsest 
to  show  that  this  theory  was  apparently  not  that  of  more  ancient 
authorities.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  at  present  hold  that  a 
Roman  did  not  pronounce  1-gnominia,  1-gnota,  co-gnatuB,  re-gnimi, 
gl-gno,  but  ig-nomlnia,  ig-nota,  cog-natus,  reg-num,  gig-no. 

For  we  have  to  account  for  the  Romans  writing  infi^rinB,  00a- 
gredlor,  but  Ignotns,  cognatus.  Now  gl  and  gr  are,  and  were 
readily  pronounceable  in  an  initial  position.  Gloria  and  gradior 
were  so  written  whether  in  or  out  of  composition.  But  gn  is  not 
easily  so  pronounced,  and  therefore  gnomen,  gnatna,  became  nomen, 
natus.  Accordingly  I  divide  Inglorlus,  congredior,  as  ing-glorlns, 
cong-grediOT,  the  ng  being  a  single  sound,  viz.  the  guttural  nasal 
(see  §  162).  Had  the  Romans  retained  the  n  of  the  prepositions 
before  gn,  they  would  have  felt  bound  to  pronounce  in^-gnotiu. 
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mng-gnatuB,  but  would  practically  have  pronounced  ing-notiis,  oong^ 

|iatii8.   But  they  did  not  retain  the  n  and  write  ingnotiu,  oonsnatiis, 

but  ignotos,  cognatUB.    What  is  the  explanation  ?     Does  this  repre* 

sent  a  pronunciation  Sng-notUB,  cong-natos,  or  tnyotui,  conyatiisf 

Mr  Munro  (and  I  agree  with  him)  holds  that  it  does  not.      I  ac* 

count  for  it  by  supposing  the  Romans  to  haye  reduced  the  mass 

of  consonants,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  unable  to  pronounce, 

by  omitting  as  usual  (§  31)  the  former  n,  that  of  the  preposition, 

rather  than  the  later  and  radical  n.     And  then  I  divide  the  conso-* 

nants  according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  pronounce  with  the  ordinary 

sounds  of  the  consonants  ig-notus,  cog-natus.  That  the  vowel  1  may 

here  be  lengthened,  as  an  n  is  omitted,  I  have  said  above  is  quite 

pos^ble.     But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Cicero,  only  a  few  lines 

before  he  calls  attention  to  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  ns, 

nf,  refers  to  this  very  phenomenon  without  giving  a  hint  that  the 

vowel  was  lengthened.    His  words  are:  *noti'  erant  et  'navi,'  et 

*nari,'quibus  cum  *in'  praeponi  oporteret,  dulcius  visum  est  'ignoti, 

ignavi,  ignari'  dicere,  quam  ut  Veritas  postulavit  (Or.  47).    The 

context  shews  that  *  dulcius'  here  has  no  distinctive  reference  to  any 

peculiar  pronunciation. 

I  see  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
according  to  the  etymology,  and  therefore  neither  did  they  (before 
Greek-following  systematisers  like  Priscian  gave  artificial  rules) 
divide  the  words  in  writing  according  to  the  etymology,  which  is 
all  that  Monmisen  means  in  his  words  quoted  by  Mr  Munro. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  1  in  glgno  was  *  long  by  nature.' 
In  reference  to  Egnatius,  I  will  quote  some  of  Mr  Munro's 
remarks.     *  The  words  Egnatla,  Egnatius,  are  no  more  Latin  than 
<  Zttdgnetus,  Polj^gnotus,  PrOgne,  Cj^gnus:  the  towm  is  Peucetian, 
*  alien  to  Greeks,  not  Latins ;  and  Mommsen  tells  us  that  the  native 
'  name  is  Gnatlila,  the  genuine  Latin  form  Onatia ;  and  certainly 
*our  two  oldest  authorities  Horace  and   Mela  know  no  other 
'form'.] 

Of  course  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants  (unless  length- 
ened as  above)  should  be  pronounced  with  its  usual  short  quantity. 

Jn  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  changing,  or  pronouncing  ob«^ 

/ 
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scurely,  short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  e,g.  in  the  first  syllable 
oi  appear^  together^  &c.,  and  in  the  final  syllable  of  mentioffi  goodneu, 
cabbage^  futile^  honour,  &c.  In  Latin  the  pronunciation  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been,  as  in  Italian,  more  distinct;  and  though 
changes  of  the  vowels  occur,  we  shall  be  safest  in  following  the 
spelling,  which  represents,  though  no  doubt  sometimes  laggardly, 
the  pronunciation, 
ixxiv  The  pronunciation  of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  that  it  was  not  omitted,  but  either  lightly 
pronounced  separately,  or  formed  into  a  diphthong  with  the  initial 
vowel,  seems  both  in  oratory  and  poetry  to  be  the  right  conclusion, 
both  from  the  language  of  Cicero  (prat.  13.  §  77 ;  14.  §  150  sqq.), 
and  Quintilian  (ix.  4,  §  33 ;  xi.  3.  34),  and  from  the  feet  that  the 
vowel  was  written,  not  omitted.  (See  Corssen,  Atuspr,  11.  pp.  770 
— 793).  The  chief  points  of  usage  in  this  matter  in  Latin  verse  are 
given  (after  Luc.  Mailer)  in  §§  a88 — 29 1 .  (I  have  there  used  the  terms 
elided  and  elision  in  conformity  with  general  usage  and  for  brevity.) 
The  modem  analogies  are  thus  stated  by  Mr  Ellis  (p.  324). 
'  In  common  French  discourse  the  final  e  and  many  medial  4?'j 

'  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided When  singing,  the  French 

'not  merely  pronounce  these  <rV,  but  dwell  upon  them,   and  give 

*  them  long  and  accented  notes  in  the  music.    This  recognition  is 

*  absolutely  necessary  to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending 
'  solely  upon  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no 

*  relation  to  the  position  of  accent,  is  entirely  broken  up  and 
'  destroyed  when  these  syllables  are  omitted.  And  yet  when  they 
'  declaim,  the  French  omit  these  final  ^V  without  mercy,  producing 
*to  English  ears  a  hideous,  rough,  shapeless,  unmusical  result, 
'  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  the  omitted  syllables  can 
'  mass  into  rhythm.'    Again  (p.  329  n.),  '  In  German  and  French 

*  poetry  the  omission  of  the  vowel  is  complete  and  absolute.     It  is 

*  not  in  any  way  slurred  over,  or  rapidly  pronounced  in  connection 
•with  the  following  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish 

*  poetry,  and  even  in  Italian  singing.    The  Germans,  like  the  Greeks, 

*  do  not  even  write  the  elided  vowel.  The  Latins  wrote  the  elided 
'  vowel,  as  the  Italians  do,  and  may  therefore  have  touched  it  briefly, 
'as  in  the  English  custom  of  reading  Latin  verse;  whereas  it  is 
'the  German  custom  to  omit  such  vowels  altogether,  even  in  reading 
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*  Latin  verse.     Except  in  a  few  instances  as  l\  t\  &c.  the  French  do 

*  not  make  the  elision  of  a  final  e  before  a  following  vowel,  and  in 
*old  English  the  vowel  was  written  even  when  elided.*  Mr  Ellis 
thinks  Chaucer  sounded^  at  least  usually,  his  final  e^s. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  was,  according  to  Quintilian  (ix. 
4.  40)}  sounded,  though  slightly:  ^Etiamsi  scribitur,  tamen  parum 

*  exprimitur,  ut  multum  Hie  et  quantum  erat^  adeo  ut  paene  cujus- 

*  dam   novae    litterae    sonum   reddat.     Neque   enim  eximitur,   sed  Ixxr 

*  obscuratur  et  tantiun  in  hoc  aliqua  inter  duas  vocalis  velut  nota 

*  est,  ne  ipsae  coeant.'  Mr  Ellis  {PbU,  Soc,  Ttam,  1867,  Suppl.  p.  ao) 
suggests  that  the  m  may  have  simply  nasalized  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  is  the  case  with  m  frequently  in  Portuguese  and  French,  and  with 
n  always  in  the  latter  language. 

The  omission  of  the  initial  vowel  in  est  is  mentioned  in  §  721. 
Perhaps  also  the  same  may  have  taken  place  in  istuc,  &c.  (§  375). 

The  chief  rules  of  accentuation  are  given  in  Book  I.  Chap,  xiii, 
I  confess  to  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  a  short  syllable,  when 
followed  by  an  enclitic,  receiving  the  accent,  e.g.  prixnique.  As 
the  Romans  would  not  have  accented  primaque  on  the  penult,  if  it 
had  been  one  word,  I  do  not  see  why  the  1  should  have  lost  the 
accent  by  the  addition  of  the  enclitic.  But  the  grammarians  no 
doubt  are  against  me,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  confidence 
m  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  accentuation  and  quantity. 

Division  of  words  into  Syllables. 

The  general  doctrine  given  (in  §§  14 — 16,  27a — 274)  is,  I 
think,  in  fair  accordance ^  with  the  teaching  of  Mr  Bell  and 
Mr   Ellis.     To  a  pamphlet  of  the  latter  I  owe  the  first  hint  of 

^  But  the  mode  of  representing  the  pronunciation  is  often  different 
from  what  they  appear  to  recommend.  For  instance,  Mr  Bell  ( Visible 
Speech^  p.  119;  and  com  p.  Ellis,  p.  55  note)  says  critical  is  pronounced 
cri-ti'Cal  not  crit-ic-al.  I  am  quite  aware  that  his  ear  is  far  better  than 
mine,  but  I  cannot  think,  if  we  are  to  assign  the  t  to  one  syllable 
more  than  the  other,  that  it  would  be  generally  felt  to  belong  to 
the  second  syllable.  However,  write  the  division  how  we  may,  I  do 
not  mean  more  in  what  I  say  of  Latin  pronunciation  of  mutes  than 
that  the  consonant  was  pronounced  as  much  with  the  vowel  before  it 
^  t  is  (invariably  I  believe)  in  this  word  critical*  And  this  is  not  the 
notion  which  I  get  from  the  ordinary  statement. 

/a 
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what  I  beKefe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  views  will  be  found  in  Bell's 
Visible  Speech,  p.  69  sq.,  Principles  of  Speeth,  p.  87  sq,;  Ellis's  Earlj^ 
English  Promineiation,  p.  51  sqq. 

The  application  of  this  doctrine  to  Latin  brings  me  at  once  into 
collision  with  the  doctrine  faithfully  transmitted  from  Priscian 
(Lib.  2)r  and  eiien  with  the  same  doctrine  as  modified  by  KrOger 
(Lot,  Gr,  §^  32j  3$)  and  Madvig  (Bewerkungen^  p.  17).  Madvig's 
Ixxri  account  of  both  is  as  follows  (La/.  Gr.  §  13):  ^  A  consonant  bew 
'  tween  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vowel,  and  with  this  it  is 
^  combined  in  pronunciation.  Of  two  or  more  consonants  the  last, 
^  or,  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the  two  last,  belong  to  the 
^following  vowel,  the  remaining  consonant  or  consonants  to  the 

*  preceding  vowel  (partrls,  fa-sola,   ef-flno,  perfec-tu^  emp-tos). 

*  The  double  z  is  best  united  witJi  the  preceding  vowel.  In  words 
'  ccMnpounded  with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposi- 
^  tion  is  not  separated  ^om  it  (ab-eo,  ad-«o,  pr»ter-eo,  also  prod-eo, 
''  red-eo). 

'  Acoordingto  a  generally  ^[nread  cnstom'  [this  is  Priscian's  doc- 
trine and  is  the  only  one  which  has  ancient  authority  in  its  favour] 

*  words  aiT  in  many  books  so  divided,  that  all  consonants  which 
^in  Greek  can  begin  a  word,  and  all  mutes  with  liquids  (even 
^  though  they  could  not  begin  a  Greek  word,  e.g.  gm),  and  similar 
'  combinations  of  two  mutes  (e.g.  9I  as  ct)  are  drawn  to  the  syllable 
^  following  (l-gnl8,  o-mnls,  a-ctus,  ra-ptus,  Ca-dmus,  l-pse,  scrl-psL, 
^  Le-8lx>8,  a-gmen,  Darplme,  xhy-thmuB,  smara-sdus).' 

I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  tended 
to  unite  a  consonant  with  the  preceding,  not  with  the  following, 
vowel;  and  I  have  briefly  mentioned  in  §  273,  and  need  not  here 
repeat,  the  indisputable  facts  of  Latin  etymology  and  prosody,  which 
seem  to  me  to  justify  this  inference.  I  have  in  §  a 74,  p.  89,  briefly 
noted  (in  some  words  of  Mr  Bellas)  the  probable  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine,  and  will  now  remark  on  some  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  urged  to  three  of  my  four  arguments. 

X.  It  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  0  ailer  ▼  (instead  off 
allowing  the  change  to  u,  §  93)  shows  a  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing, DOt  with  the  preceding,  vowel.  Unquestionably  it  does,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  vowel  u  only  becomes  consonantal  at  all  by  its 
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rapid  pronunciation  before  a  following  vowel.  V  (=w)  is  not  a 
consonant  standing  independently  between  two  vowels  (as  it  ought 
to  have  been  to  invalidate  my  principle),  but  a  vowel,  which,  if  it 
be  distinctly  pronounced  as  such,  does  not  necessarily  afiect  either 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  sounds,  but,  when  coming  before 
a  different  vowel,  naturally  gains  a  semiconsonantal  character.  W  is 
hardly  pronounceable  at  the  ^nd  of  a  syllable.    See  above,  p.  xxziv. 

2.  It  ntay  be  said  that  a  change  of  the  final  sound  of  a  word  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  initial  sound  of  a  <wcrd  following;  e.g.  ixxvli 
aiir^ibov  for  ava  vibov ;  imprimis  for  in  primis ;  and  that  therefore 
such  a  change  does  not  imply  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  the  con- 
sonants so  aflfecting  each  other.  I  do  not  deny  that  sounds  in 
difieient  syllables  may  affect  one  another ;  the  law  of  assimilation  or 
dissimilation  does  undoubtedly  extend  over  several  syllables,  and  in 
some  languages,  I  believe,  prevails  much  more  largely  than  it  ^does 

in  Latin;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  do  in  Latin,  such  changes 
frequent  and  regular,  almost  invariable  indeed,  in  the  case  of  con> 
tiguous  consonants,  and  very  rare,  in  the  case  of  separated  conso* 
nants,  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  contiguous 
consonants  were  separated  in  speech.  And  such  instances  of  the 
influence  of  initial  sounds  of  a  word  on  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
preceding  word  rather  show  that  the  two  words  run  into  one 
another  in  pronunciation.  This  is  confirmed  (a)  by  the  express 
statement  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  that  prepositions  with  a  case 
bad  no  separate  accent  (§  399) :  (Ji)  by  their  being  constantly  writ- 
ten as  one  word  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Aussprache^  11. 863 — 87a); 
(f)  by  the  change  of  vowel  in  (for  instance)  illiQO  for  in  loco 
<Ib.  p.  869). 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prosodiacal  law,  of  a  syllable  being 
long  if  its  vowel  has  two  consonants  after  it,  applies  just  as  miich 
when  these  two  consonants  are  in  different  words,  as  when  they  are 
in  the  same  word  as  the  vowel ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lengthening  of 
the  syllable  proves  that  th^  consonants  are  in  the  same  syllable,  it 
proves  also  diat  the  initial  consonant  of  a  word  must  be  regarded  ^ 
in  the  same  syllable  as  th6  end  of  a  preceding  word.  This  is  so, 
no  doubt,  but  how  else  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
Romans  did  not  arbitrarily  invent  the  laws  of  prosody :  these  laws 
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must  in  substance  rest  on  sounds  actually  heard.  Part  of  the 
solution  of  the  apparently  strange  confusion  of  word  with  word  is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  feet  that  words  were  not  divided  in 
writing,  and  that  consequently  a  law  strictly  applicable  to  con- 
sonants in  the  same  word  was  applied  also  to  consonants  in  different 
words,  partly  from  a  real  confusion  in  rapid  speech,  partly  from  a 
'  want  of  distinction  in  writing.  When  both  consonants  are  in  the 
second  word,  the  Romans  were  much  more  reluctant  (cf.  §  293)  to 
ivxviii  admit  in  theory,  because  they  were  less  liable  to  produce  in  prac- 
tice, the  same  prosodiacal  effect  The  confusion  of  two  words 
here  supposed  finds  an  analogy  in  French,  when  the  final  consonant 
otherwise  mute  is  revived  in  order  to  be  pronounced,  not  with  its 
own  word,  but  with  the  following  word.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early 
Eng.  Pron,  p.  56.) 

To  the  4th  argument  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  made. 


Madvig  {Bemerk,  pp.  17,  a6.  «.)  points  to  the  vowel  e  being 
found  in  perfldotus,  nomeix  compared  with  1  in  perfido,  nomlnis,  and 
considers  it  to  be  due  to  the  syllable  bdng  closed  in  the  first  two 
words,  open  in  the  last  two.  And  it  may  be  urged  that  on  my 
theory,  though  pexfect-us  compared  with  perfio-lo  may  admit  of 
explanation,  there  are  not  two  consonants  to  account  for  the  e  in 
nomen.  True,  but  neither  is  there  a  closed  syllable  to  account  for 
mare  compared  witli  maris ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  words  like  iste, 
ante,  compared  with  Istlc,  antistes,  &c.  (see  §  234,  3),  the  open 
syllable  exhibits  the  e,  but  becoming  closed  takes  1  instead.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  e  in  nomen,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of:  it  might 
perhaps  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  suffix  having  once  been,  as 
some  philologers  (e.g.  Leo  Meyer,  11. 263)  suppose,  ment  (for  mant), 
in  which  case  the  e  has  remained  as  in  eques  for  eqnets,  &c.  But 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  on  examining  carefully  the  laws  of 
change  as  set  forth  (more  systematically  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen) 
in  §  334,  3,  it  will  be  found  that  nomen,  nominis  is  quite  consistent 
with  other  words,  and  that  these  laws,  be  their  basis  what  it  may, 
do  not  depend  on  the  syllable  being  open  or  shut. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  probable  pro« 
nunciation  of  educated  Romans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to 
Quintilian,  say  70  A.C.  to  90  fx.  (The  references  in  brackets  are 
to  pages  of  the  preface  or  sections  of  the  book  where  aiguments 
are  given.) 

I.   Vowels:  .    jj^i^ 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably  identical  in 
fua/itj.    In  English  they  are  always  different. 

ft  as  in  Italian,  Le.  as  m  father;  not  as  mfate, 

&  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  in  French  chatte;  not  as  in  baU 

0  as  Italian  open  0,  nearly  as  in  dot, 

0  as  Italian  open  0,  or  the  Cumberland  pronunciation  of  l?ome^ 

a  sound  nearer  to  English  aw  than  is  the  ordinary  0  vadote^ 

or  in  the  ordinary  English  borne,    (pp.  Ixix. — ^Ixxv.) 
ft  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  French  ou  in  potde^  nearly  as  in  pull; 

not  as  in  lull, 
ft  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  00  in  pool;  not  with  a  prefixed  jr-sound,  as 

in  pule ^  mule, 
9  as  Italian  open  e ;  nearly  as  in  pet^  met, 
9  the  samesound lengthened ;  not  as  mpeatymete,  (pp.lxix. — ^Ixxv.) 
i  as  Italian  1,  i.e.  as  in  macbine;  not  as  m  ibine^  pine, 

1  the  same  sound  shortened:    but   practically  the   ordinary 

English  short  I  may  be  used,  as  in  pin, 
J  as  Germ.  %  but  inclining  to  1,  e.g.  Miiller,  which  is  nearer 
Miller  than  MuUer, 

This  pronunciation  of  6  and  6  is  recommended,  partly  be- 
cause it  appears  more  probably  to  be  right  than  the  sound  of 
French  au  and  French  ii  partly  because  the  ordinary  English 
long  0  and  long  a,  which  might  be  otherwise  used,  are  usually 
diphthongs  (see  §  zi). 

A  long  vowel  was  pronounced  long,  and  a  short  syllable  short, 
whether  by  itself  or  before  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.  Iflx,  Moo; 
pftt«r,  pfttre;  mftter,  mfttre ;  amfiiit,  xegftnt,  &c,  (pp.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxi.) 

A  vowel  before  ni  or  nf  was  pronounced  long  (§  167). 
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In  unaccented  syllables,  each  vowel  probably  had  its  proper  sound, 
instead  of  their  being  all  alike  reduced  as  commonly  in  English  to  th^ 
sound  in  mention,  paper,  lahel^  turbsJi,  &c.    (pp.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii.) 

When  est  followed  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  (§  731). 


^»fat  II.    Diphthongs. 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncing  diphthongal  is  to  pronounce  the 
constituent  vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  orders  (See 
a  more  exact  account  in  App.  A.  xi.  xii.)  This  will  give  as  foU 
lows: 

au  as  in  Germ,  batis,  i.e.  a  broader  sound  than  ov  in  cow; 

not  as  au  in  cause, 
eu  as  in  Italian  Europa,  i.e.  as  ov  in  Yankee  to<wn, 
ae  nearly  as  (the  singte  vowel)  a  in  the  Somerset  pronunciation 

of  Batb^  i.  e,  as  in  bat  lengthened,    (p.  Ixav.) 
oe  as  a  diphthong,   (p.  Ixxv.) 
el  nearly  as  in  feint,  but  with  the  stress  on  the  latter  vowd ; 

not  as  long  English  L     (Cf.  §  267.) 
Hi  (in  hulc,  cul)  as  French  oui,   (p.  Ixxvi.  and  §  222.) 

The  diphthongs  ou  (§  251)  and  ol  (§  263)  are  found  only  in 
early  Latin. 


III.    Consonants: 

0  always  hard,  as  k  in  Aittj;  not  as  c  (=e)  in  citj,   (pp.  xlvii — 

liv.) 
1;  always  hard,  as  g  in  ginje;  not  as  in  gin,   (p.  Iv.) 
Bg  as  og  +  g  i.e.  as  in  anger  (i.e.  ang-ger);  not  as  in  bang-er* 

Sonc,  nq,  asog  +  c,  ng+q.   (p.  Ivii.) 
j  as  English  y,  in  year;  not  as  English  J  in  jeer,    (§  138.) 
V  as  English  w  in  twine,  or  French  ouin  oui;  not  as  y  in  vine, 
*  (pp.  xxxiii. — ^xlvi.) 

^      qu  as  in  English,  e.g.  queen.    But  quu  should  be  avoided,  and' 

e.g.  quom  or  eum  uttered.    Onqtil-  see  p.  IjcxvL  '        * 
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r  always  trilled,  never  vocalized  as  commonly  in  English  when 
a  vowel  does  not  follow.  (See  App.  A.  xiii. — xvii.)  Thus 
per  should  be  sounded  as  in  perry ^  not  as  in  pert;  6ro  as 
English  J-17,  not  airy:  Ire  as  (English)  f^-rf r  not  eary, 

g  always  sharp  as  in  hUs;  not  (like  a)  as  in  his,    (pp.  Iviii. —  ixxxi 
Ixi.)    The  mispronunciation  by  Englishmen  occurs  ipost 
when  ■  follows  e  or  n. 

iMi  as  p8,  not  as  bi.    (p.  Ivii.) 

X  always  as  ks,  as  in  axe;  not  gi,  as  in  exact,  (p.  Ivii.) 

ti  always  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  case  may  require),  not  (as 
before  a  vowel,  e.g.  natlo)  as  sb  or  she,  (p.  Ivi.) 

pli,  eh,  til  were  not  like  Englbh  f,  German  ch,  English  th, 
but  as  p+h,  k-f-h,  t+h:  sounds  somewhat  difficult  to 
Englishmen,  but  often  heard  from  Irishmen  (§  133). 

•  ■    .  •  ■ 

In  prepositional  compounds  assimilation  in'  pronunciation  appears 
to  have  been  usual  in  certain  cases : 

ad  was  completely  assimilated  to  all  consonants,  except  b, 
%  and  m.   (§  160.  9.) 

rob,  Ob  were  completely  assimilated  to  c,  f :  and  became  sup, 
op,  before  sharp  consonants.  (§  78.) 

00m  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r ;  became  00  before  gn 
and  b;  and  became  eon  before  all  other  consonants,  ex- 
cept labials.    (§  85.  4.) 

in  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r,  and  became  im  1)efore 
labials.  (§§  168.  i.  a;  176.  i;  184.  i.) 

per  was  completely  assimilated  to  L    (§176.  i.) 

On  other  cases  see  Book  I. 

The  other  consonants  in  Latin  were  probably  pronounced  as 
we  now  pronounce  them.  But  final  m  was  sometimes  not  sounded, 
or  perhaps  gave  only  a  nasal  sound  to  the  vowel  (p.  Ixxxii.) 

An  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  for  accentuation  does  not  in- 
Tolve  much  which  is  different  from  the  usual  English  practice 
(p.  Ixxxiii).  On  the  division  of  the  words  into  syllables,  see  §§  15, 
%^% ;  pp.  Ixzxiii. — ^Ixxxvi. 
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A  few  examples  will  show  plainly  the  great  difference  between 
the  ordinary  English,  and  what  is  here  represented  to  be  the  Roman, 
pronunciation.  To  express  the  pronunciation  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  follow  no  exact  system,  but  to  select,  where  possible,  common 
English  words  or  syllables.  I  have  however  used  ah,  so,  eh,  and  6 
for  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  sounds  of  Latin  a,  so,  e,  and  o 
as  defined  above;  6rr  for  the  sound  in  herrings  not  in  English  err; 
ay  for  the  ordinary  English  long  a. 


Pronounce 

as 

not  as 

cemo,  crevi 

ken'-no,  kreh-wee 

sur-no,  kree-vie 

civitates 

kee-wi-tah-t5ce 

sigh-vi-tay-teez 

exercUui 

eks-err-klt-oo-ee 

eg-zur-sit-you-I 

ftlgls 

fiah  geese 

fay-jis 

.fieri 

fce-err-ee 

fire-eye 

fumare 

foo-mah-reh 

few-Mary 

infra 

een-frah 

In-fray 

jaciunt 

yahk-i-oont 

jas-i-unt  or  jay-si. 
unt,  jay-shi-unt 

j6v1s 

y(^-wls 

joe-vis 

natio 

nah-ti-6 

nay-shi-o 

obscurior 

6ps-koo-ri-orr 

obz-kyoor-i-or 

paucae 

pow-koe 

paw -see 

rerum 

reh-room 

rear-um 

scire,  clre 

skee-reh,  kee-reh 

sire-y 

sciscltari 

skis-ki-tah-ree 

sis-si-tare-eye 

veni,  vldi,  vlci 

weh-nee,  wee-dee, 

vee-nigh,  vie-die, 

wee-kee 

vie-sigh 

urbs 

oorrps 

urbz] 

The  division  of  syllables  in  the  above  is,  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  reader,  accoxhmodated  in  the  main  to  the  ordinaiy  view. 
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Noun-stems  ending  in  e. 

I  BELIEVE  the  general  doctrine  of  grammarians  may  be  represent-  ixxxiii 
ed  to  be,  that  the  stems  commonly  forming  the  Mh  declension  have 
the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  except  occasionally  in  poetry,  in  el; 
that  the  el  is  a  dissyllable ;  and  that  the  e  is  usually  long,  e.  g.  di6I, 
bat  short,  if  it  follows  a  consonant,  e.g.  fldil.  And  accordingly 
it  is  common  enough  to  find  modem  writers  using  such  words  as 
BiateriSX,  and  referring  (e.g.  Corssen,  ii.  723)  without  hesitation 
to  words  like  tuiSl,  notitlQI,  amieitm,  as  if  they  were  of  common 
and  undoubted  occurrence.  Now,  putting  aside  the  Latin  authors 
subsequent  to  the  silver  age,  into  whose  usage  on  this  point  I  have 
made  but  little  investigation,  and  speaking  of  the  older  period,  that 
which  alone  I  regard  in  this  volume,  I  believe  all  the  above  parts 
of  the  ordinary  doctrine  to  be  quite  unfounded.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  read  through  all  the  wnters  of  the  gold  and  silver  ages  with 
a  view  to  this  inquiry,  but  I  have  used  such  other  means  as  were 
^Tailable,  and  have  had  the  point  before  me  for  some  years.  The 
result  is  stated  in  §§  340 — 343,  and  357  and  360.  The  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Gellius,  ix.  24,  and  in  Qumtilian^s 
significant  question  (v.  6.  §  a 6)  quoted  in  the  note  to  p.  116;  and 
the  inference,  which  may  be  thence  drawn,  is  confirmed  by  Neue's 
collection  of  the  facts  of  actual  usage.  The  great  mistake  com- 
monly made  is  in  starting  fix)m  the  assumption,  derived  from  Roman 
grammarians,  that  a  dissyllabic  el  is  the  regular  ending,  and  con- 
sequently only  noticing  what  are  supposed  to  be  deviations.  In 
§§  357»  3^0  ^11  ^  found  all  the  instances  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  use  of  a  genitive  or  dative  singular  of  an  e  stem  at  all 
It  will  be  seen  that  dies,  res,  spes,  fldes  and  iilebei,  are  the  only 
words  which  are  found  in  these  cases,  except  quite  sporadically. 
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ixxxiv  Of  these,  only  dies  has  1  before  e,  and  the  1  here  is  a  vowel  of  the 
root,  not  part  of  a  derivative  suffix,  as  in  noUtles,  &c.  As  for  the 
rule  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  e,  dlel  alone  when  clissyllabie 
has  always  an  e  long  (as  indeed  a  short  e  between  two  I's  would 
be  utterly  unstable  in  Latin) :  rei  is  used  with  e  long  in  Plautus 
and  Lucretius,  with  d  short  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace :  fidel 
has  e  long  in^  Ehniiis,  Plautus,  and  Lucretius;  d  short  in  Manilius 
and  Silius.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  other  instances  in 
verse  of  a  genitive  and  dative  singular  in  el.  The  dissyllabic  nature 
of  el  can  be.  shown  only  by  express  mention  or  by  verse. 

Now,  putting  together  the  following  &cts,  (i)  that  at  leait  in 
many  words  the  stems  in  e  are  collateral  to  stems  in  a;  (i)  that  an 
antique  genitive  of  -a  stems,  in  U,  was  preserved  in  poetry  by  occa- 
sional Usage  fbr  some  time ;  (3)  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  genitive 
and  dative  of  the  -e  stems  were  written  either  with  e  or  with  1; 
(4)  that  el  was  an  accredited  spelling  of  either  an  intermediate 
sound  between  e  and  1,  or  pf  long  1:  (5)  that  the  use  of  any 
genitive  or  dative  sing,  of  these  stems  is  decidedly  rare,  except  in 
three  or  four  words,  and  that  Quintilian  regarded  the  form,  at  least 
as  regards  pxogexilefl,  as  either  nonexistent  or  disputed; — putting 
these  facts  together,  we  may  conclude  that  while  el  may  very  pos-^ 
sibly  have  been  one  mode  of  spelling  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
and  dative,  it  was  probably  monosyllabic,  except  in  poetic  and 
antiquarian  writers.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that,' 
after  Gellius*  time,  this  was  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  possibly,  under 
the  deceptive  influence  of  dlel,  fidel  in  the  old  phrases  bon»  fidel, 
and  plebel  (in  trltmniu  lOebel,  pleMadtum),  and  the  monosyllabic 
stems  re-,  spe-,  the  el  was  regarded  as  dissyllabic.  I  have  given 
in  the  paradigms  of  the  declension  (§  343)  what  I  suppose  Cicero 
or  Livy  would  have  given. 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  course  in  modem  times 
to  continue  to  write  el,  but  we  should  pronounce  it  as  a  diphthong 
(§  267)9  ^^^  u^  su^^  forms  as  little  as  may  he.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  conadering  the  words',  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  genitive  and  dative  is  not  in  some  degree  the  result  of.  a  felt 
difficulty :  and  some  of  the  instances  which  do  exist  are  probably 

^  e.  g.  ades.  I  have  not  hit  upon  any  place  in  Livy  where  the  geni-^ 
tive  or  dative  of  this  word  is  used.  «- 
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tdue  to  copyists  who  restored  the  ordmary  spelling  of  their  time,  Ixjcxt 
not  to  the  writing  of  the  authors  of  the  gold  or  sUver  age  them- 
aelves. 


Noun-stems  ending  in  1  and  in  a  consonant 

In  determining  which  are  1  stems  and  which  are  consonant 
stems,  I  have  followed  principally  the  clue  given  by  the  genitive 
plural,  and,  in  the  case  of  neuter  substantives  or  of  adjectives,  that 
of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  also.    But  I  have  also 
taken  into  account,  especially  where  evidence  on  the  above  points 
was  either  non-existent  or  vacillating,  the  use  of  -U  in  the  nom. 
or  accus.  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  and  of  coiuse, 
in  the  few  nouns  which  exhibit  it,  -im  in  the  accus.,  and  the  more 
frequent  I  in  the  abl.  singulai*.    Many  writers  have  considered  words 
like  are,  mens,  &c.,  which  do  not  exhibit  the  1  in  the  nominative 
.singular,  as  having,  either  in  this  case  or  in  the  singular  number 
generally,  passed  into  the  consonant  declension,  or  as  having  two 
stems,  a  consonant  stem  and  an  1  stem.     But  the  thorough-going 
distribution  of  the  words  of  the  third  declension,  adjectives  in- 
cluded, between  consonant  stems  and  1  stems,  and  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  words  (except  very  numerous  derivatives),  with  mention 
of  any  peculiarities  they  may  show,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  done  before.     And  this  has  brought  into  light  two  important 
points,  stated  respectively  in  §  406  and  in  §  408,  compared  with 

S435. 

I.    The  first  of  these  points  is  that  the  difference  between  re* 

taining  or  omitting  the  1  in  the  nominative  singular  is  due  to 

phonetics  and  not  to  etymology,    The  1  was  evidently  so  weak 

m  this  final  syllable,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  was  retained 

only  when  the  nature  of  the  preceding  consonants  was  such  as 

to  be  powerfully  affected  by  an  adjoining  8.    Thus  stems  in  -ml, 

-vl,  -qyl,  -g?^  -nl,  -U,  -rl,  -il,  retain  the  1  with  rare  exceptions. 

The  exceptions  show  the  extent  to  which  the  stem  would  have  been 

disguised,  if  this  protective  influence  had  not  been  exerted.    Thus 

jilx  is  hardly  recognizable  as  of  the  same  stem  as  nlgvls  or  nlvis; 

pnBOOZ,  though  looking  very  different,  really  stands  to  pneOoqviB  in 
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Ixxxvi  the  same  relation  that  cOeus  does  to  ooqvoB.  Ci  generally  drops  i, 
but  8ci  retains  it,  clearly  betiaiise  fascls  would  otherwise  have  been 
confused  with  Deuc  T1  generally  dropped  it,  notwithstanding  that 
this  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  t  also.  I  presume,  the  close  affinity 
of  the  continuous  dental  sharp  b  to  the  explosive  dental  sharp  (t) 
rendered  the  former  a  sufficiently  clear  symbol  of  the  real  stem. 
But  this  clearness  could  not  last,  if  other  consonants  were  also  to 
be  absorbed'  by  the  nominative  suffix;  and  therefore  sti  and  -di 
retain  the  1,  and  thereby  retain  their  distinctive  consonants;  restli 
is  not  allowed  to  become  res,  nor  pedis  to  become  pes.  Assis, 
semissls,  bessis  (cf.  A  pp.  D.  p.  449)»  are  found  both  in  the  full 
form,  and  as  as,  semis,  l)es,  the  abbreviation  being  the  natural 
result  of  constant  usage.  Again,  where  t  is  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel,  the  omission  of  the  1  would  confuse  stems  having  a  short 
vowel,  with  stems  having  a  long  vowel.  Hence  n&tis  does  not  be- 
come nas,  because  nas  would  presume  a  stem  n&ti-;  sitis  is,  by  the 
retention  of  its  1,  preserved  from  an  identity  with  the  commonly 
occurring  word  sis.  On  the  other  hand,  intercus,  compos,  com- 
pared with  cutis,  potis,  show  the  tendency  allowed  to  operate, 
because  the  desire  of  shortening  a  long  word  prevailed  over  the 
risk  of  confusion — b.  risk  which  is  indeed  less  when  a  word 
has  a  prefix  than  when  it  is  a  simple  stem.  But  the  confusion 
is  evident,  where  such  principles  have  been  disregarded.  Princeps 
may  fairly  enough  represent  principis,  but  then  prsBcipitis  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  an  apparently  analogous  prs»- 
ceps.  Ennius  indeed,  and  another  old  poet,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nominative,  and  used  prsacipim,  prsddpe,  for  accus. 
and  abl.^  Clear  evidence  of  the  antipathy  of  n,  1,  and  r  to  an  ad- 
joining final  s  is  afforded  by  the  nominative  of  such  consonant 
nouns  as  had  stems  ending  in  these  sounds.  It  would  not  have  been 
well  to  cut  all  such  words  down,  as  supellectills  was  cut  down, 
simply  through  this,  to  (supellectils,  snpellects)  snpellez.  Who 
could  have  borne  messis  becoming  mes,  tussis  becoming  tus? 

Corl)ls  and  orbis  retained  their  i,  probably  because  otherwise 
they  might  be  confused  with  p  stems.    Thus  vahB  was  doubtless 

.    ^  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  very  early 
poets  (Greeks  by  origin)  seem  to  have  simply  blundered. 
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pronounced  vrps,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  ixxxvU 
so  to  write  it,  lest  the  last  evidence  of  the  b  stem  should  vanish. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  modem  theory  of  stems,  yet  they  were  struck  by  the  apparent 
dnomaly  of  writing,  e.g.  urps  in  the  nominative  and  iirbem  in 
the  accusative. 

It  is  probable  that  the  1  has  a  very  different  origin  in  some 
of  these  words  from  what  it  has  in  others;  in  some  it  may  be 
original,  in  others  a  weakened  a  (or  o  or  e);  in  others  it  may 
have  been  insei:ted  in  order  to  give  more  distinctness  and  indepen- 
dence to  a  puny  stem,  and  ward  off  the  dangers  of  an  overbearing  b. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  canis,  Juvenls.  Senez  found  another 
way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

The  stems  with  nom.  in  -es,  I  have  thought  best  to  class 
with  the  1  stems,  as  those  with  which  they  have  most  resemblance. 
I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  often  supposed  properly  to  have 
their  j/««,  not  merely  their  nominative  case,  in  -ea  (cf.  e.  g. 
Schweizer-Sidler  Lat,  Gr,  §  50,  and  see  Leo  Meyer,  Corssen,  &c.), 
but  this  appears  to  me  far  from  certain  (see  §  405).  And  in  a  case 
of  obscurity  I  have  preferred  to  be  guided  in  my  arrangement  by 
the  balance  of  objective  facts. 

2.  In  §§  408,  435,  I  have  pointed  out  some  striking  differences 
between  the  words  which  have  1  stems,  and  the  words  which  have 
consonant  stems.  While  fully  admitting  the  probability  of  some 
of  both  classes  of  stems  being  as  original  as  stems  in  a  and  0,  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  the  second  class  of  nouns  as  on  the  whole 
of  later  birth  than  the  first  class,  and  the  majority  of  these  stems  as 
being  weakened  forms  of  o  and  a  stems,  the  so-called  1  stems  having 
been  for  phonetic  reasons  arrested  at  an  intermediate  stage,  the 
consonant  stems  showing  the  latest  and  furthest  stage.  As  the 
words  increased  in  length  by  the  addition  of  derivative  suffixes, 
they  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin  accentuation  first  thinned  the 
final  vowel,  then  dropped  it  altogether.  This  final  vowel  was, 
it  is  true,  originally  very  important  as  the  sign  of  gender,  but  as 
the  language  grew  older,  the  imagination  which  saw  sex  in  inani- 
xhate  objects  grew  duller,  and  first  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female  became  unimportant  in  such  matters,  and  then  the  distinc- 
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ixxxviii  tion  of  sex  and  no  sex.  The  new  derivatives  which  were  the  offw 
spring  of  the  rational  faculty  were  names  of  abstractions,  not  of 
things,  and  they  were  by  the  process  of  their  formation  descriptions, 
not  pictures.  Thus  the  gender  became  masculine  or  feminine 
according  to  some  distant  analogy,  instead  of  present  vision ;  and 
it  was  recognised  not  by  one  special  and  invariable  suffix  for 
each  sex  (o  or  a),  but  by  the  character  of  the  derivative  suffixes 
themselves ;  e.g.  On  masculine,  -lOn  feminine ;  -tOr  masculine,  -tzlc 
feminine,  &c.;  -Us  or  -£i  neuter.  So  again  some  suffixes  were 
confined  primarily  at  least  to  adjectives,  e.g.  -taoi:  others  to  sub- 
stantives, e.g.  -5n,  -idn. 

Gossrau  (Lat.  Gr,  §  86,  p.  92)  has  called  attention  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  genitive  plural  with  the  accent,  and  proposed  the 
following  rules;  '(i)  All  pari-syllables,  as  belonging  to  the  1  de- 
*clension,  have  -lum.  (a)  All  words,  which  with  the  ending  id 
f-  -ium  need  not  draw  the  accetit  forward  from  the  syllable  on  which 
*•  it  falls  in  the  genitive  singular  or  nominative  plural,  have  lum ; 

*  others  have  um.  Or  the  rule  may  be  thus  stated:  all  words  which 
*in  the  genitive  singular  have  the  penultimate  syllable  long  have 

*  -lum,  those  which  have  it  short  have  -um.  This  rule,'  he  adds, 
^  is  good  also  for  all  adjectives.'  But  there  are  some  con^derable 
exceptions,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  these  rules. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  truth,  contained  in  these  rules,  is  what 
I  have  before  referred  to ;  viz.  that  the  consonant  stems  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  stunted  1  stems,  the  Roman  law  of  accentuation 
exerting  a  constant  influence  to  shorten  the  word  at  the  end,  and 
this  particularly,  when  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short. 

Verbs  with  vowel  stems. 

Some  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  final  vowel 
of  some  verb-stems  marked  as  short;  e.g.  dom&-,  monS-,  fod-,  and 
others  of  the  classes  to  which  these  belong.  My  reasons  for  regards 
ing  them  as  short  are  these. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  e  stems^.    (i)  A  few  verbs  with  • 

^  A  very  competent  comparative  philologer,  Grassmann,  has  already 
taken  a  similar  view,  and  on  much  the  same  grounds  (Kuhn's  Zeii' 
schrifti  XI.  p.  89). 
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radical  (all  but  two,  -ole,  and  -Tie  being  monosyllabic  steins)  have  ixxxbc 
-htvaxL  m  the  supine  (§  692).  But  the  great  mass  of  the  rest  have 
-Itnm  (§  693).  A  few  omit  the  vowel  altogether  (§§  700—709). 
Short  X  is  a  very  frequent  substitute  for  d,  especially  in  unaccented 
syllables  (§  434).  The  occurrence  therefore  of  a  short  1  in  the  great 
majority  of  suffixes  from  verbs  with  e  stems  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  shortness  of  the  final  stem  e. 

(2)  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  adjectives  with  stems  in  -do 
(§  816).  Most  of  these  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  all  but  a  few 
of  these  are  from  verbs  with  e  stems.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
a  vowel  preceding  the  -do,  and  this  vowel  is  short  1.  In  no  in- 
stance is  there  a  long  vowel,  unless  radical,  preceding  -do,  and  in 
no  instance  is  the  adjective  derived  from  a  stem  with  ft  or  6  or 
ft  or  X.  This  again  points  to  a  connection  of  X-do  with  shortness 
of  the  stem  vowel  of  the  e  verbs. 

(3)  The  perfect  of  verbs  vnth  e  stems  which  have  -Xtnm  in 
the  supine  is  in  -nl,  never  in  -6vl.  And  the  same  perfect  is  found 
in  a  great  many  other  verbs  of  the  like  stems,  which  have  no  supine 
or  other  word  of  this  formation  in  use.  Now  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  ul  (instead  of  8^1)  in  e  verbs, 
compared  with  -ftvi  in  a  verbs,  unless  from  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  being  different.  The  difference  in  quality  between  a  and  e, 
when  these  vowels  come  before  u,  does  not  seem  of  a  kind  to 
account  at  all  for  the  nearly  universal  solution  of  the  one  vowel 
and  maintenance  of  the  other.  Verbs  Which,  as  monosyllables  and 
as  having  radical  e,  have  the  best  claim  on  a  priori  grounds  to  e 
long,  have  6yi  in  the  perfect,  accompanying  dtum  in  the  supine. 
But  d+u  seems  calculated  to  pass  into  eu  and  then  into  u  with- 
out difficulty. 

These  fects  together  seem  to  me  to  make  strongly  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  S  in  mone-  and  such  like  verbs.  Nor  do  I  see  any  argu- 
ment^ for  its  length,  which  is  not  drawn  from  facts  which,  to  say 

^  Gellius  indeed  speaks  (vii.=vi.  15)  as  if  'calescit,  nitesdt,  $tu- 
pescity  et  alia  hujuscemodi  multa '  had  6  long,  and  '  qviesdt '  6  short. 
Those  who  consider  this  a  proof  of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  6  verbs 
being  long  naturally,  may  explain  how  *  quiescit'  came  to  be  (according 
to  Gellins)  short.  [In  Greek  inscriptions  we  have  from  verbs  with  e 
stems  O^XeFTOS,  IlovSeinros  though  the  nominatives  were  written  OvoKyp^. 
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the  least,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  this  theory.  I  conceive  tlie 
xc  length  of  e  in  pai-ts  of  the  present  stem,  e.g.  monSs,  monSmus, 
monStifl,  monSre,  and  similar  parts  of  the  passive  verb,  to  be  explica- 
ble by  a  contraction  of  the  final  e  w^ith  the  initial  vowel  of  this 
suffix,  mond-fire=monere.  For  the  existence  of  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  suffix,  I  refer  to  the  consonant  stems.  (For  Corssen^s  theory 
respecting  these  consonant  stems,  see  §  743.) 

The  analogy  of  Greek  stems  appears  to  confirm  the  same 
view.  There  the  e  is  unquestionably  short,  e.g.  0iXea>;  and 
wherever  a  long  vowel  appears  in  its  stead,  a  contraction  has  taken 
place. 

I  might  refer  to  the  quantity  of  the  e  in  the  half  compounds, 
e.g.  pudefads,  but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  All  the  instances 
will  be  found  collected  in  §  994.  The  majority  of  them  have 
6  short,  and  of  the  dozen  which  are  found  with  a  long  e,  three 
(ezperge-,  rate-,  vace-)  are  not  from  e  stems,  one  (svo-)  is  from 
a  verb  with  radical  e,  four  others  (llqve-,  pate-,  putre-,  tepe-)  are 
also  found  with  e  short ;  and  the  remaining  four  (conferve-,  contabe-, 
perfirige-,  obstupe-)  are  each  used  once  only,  and  that  in  writers 
(Plant.,  Ter.,  Lucret.)  whose  use  in  such  a  matter  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  decisive.  The  probable  solution  of  this  occasional  lengthen- 
ing may  be  sought  in  a  wrong  inference  from  the  length  of  the  e  in 
?nonemus,  monere,  or  in  a  fancy  that,  e.g.  perfrige-fado  is  contracted 
for  perfrlgSre  facio.  Anyhow  the  evidence  from  these  compounds 
on  the  whole  inclines  considerably  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
final  e  of  the  stem  being  short. 

There  are  a  few  verbs  with  a  stems  which  seem  to  me  to  have  & 
short.  They  will  be  found  named  in  §§  645  and  688.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  markedly  distinguished  from  ordinary 
a  verbs  by  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been  noticed  in  most  e 
verbs,  viz.  a  perfect  in  -ui  (instead  of  avi),  and  a  supine  in  -itiun 
(instead  of  fttum).  Some  of  these  show  indications  of  having  their 
natural  character  eventually  overborne  by  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
Hence  we  have  micul  and  dlmlc&vi,  enecul  and  enec&vl,  -pUcnl 

IIou592J  (for  Valens,  Pudens,  of.  §  167) ;  OuaXeirretPOS,  ^Xtapevria;  just  as 
much  as  Kprja-KeyroSy  ILpaiffepra  which  are  from  consonant  verbs. 
(Dittenberger,  /fer/nes  vi.  308.)] 
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and  -plicftvl.  D&-  retains  its  radical  short  quantity  throughout, 
excq)t  in  das;  8t&-*  is,  as  regards  the  present  stem,  swept  into  the 
strong  current  of  the  derivative  verbs;  sonft-  gives  place  to  a  verb 
sdn- ;  or  it  may  perhaps  be  held  that  sonia,  sonSre  are  really  attempts  xd 
at  preserving  the  proper  quantity  without  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  a  short  &.  [Lavdre,  Iftvl,  lautuxn  or  Ifitiun  with  compound 
(dlluo  for  dllauo)  points  to  a  stem  Ian-;  but  there  is  also  laT&tizm 
pointing  to  lavSr- :  the  common  point  of  origin  may  well  have  been 
!&▼&-].    B&-  and  8&-  deviate  in  other  ways.    On  Inqvam,  see  §  562. 

The  ailment  from  the  supine  will  be  best  appreciated  by  an 
examination  of  Book  11.  Chap.  xxiv.  It  will  be  seen  how  few  are 
the  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  found  before  turn  in  the  supine,  with- 
out the  other  parts  also  showing  a  vowel  stem.  (See  §  698,  also 
fimltnros  and  rulturas.)  Nor  are  the  instances  many  more  in  - 
■which,  if  the  above  principles  be  adopted,  the  quantity  of  this 
vowel  does  not  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem 
vowel.  (Corssen  supposes  in  the  case  of  e  stems  a  shortening  of 
in  original  6;  in  the  case  of  the  a  stems  the  coexistence  of  a  verb 
of  the  3rd  conjugation.    Ausspr,  11.  292 — 295  ed.  2.) 

The  verbs  like  fado,  capio,  &c.  are  generally  regarded  as  having  an 
inoi^ganic  i  inserted  in  some  parts,  whilst  in  others  what  is  considered 
its  real  consonant  stem  is  shown.  I  have  ventured  to  consider  these 
verbs  to  be  vowel  verbs  with  stem  ending  in  -I.  For,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  vocalization  in  Latin,  the  phenomena  are  exactly 
those  which  would  be  found,  if  they  had  this  stem  ending :  1  would 
maintain  its  place  before  a  labial  vowel  (o  or  u),  and  would  be 
omitted  before  I;  comp.  adlce  for  adjice,  &c.  (§  144).  But  when 
s  becomes  r,  I  would  of  course  become  6,  and  this  completely  ac- 
counts for  what  Otherwise  seems  such  strange  variation  as  capio, 
capls,  capit,  capiimt,  capiel)am,  capias,  capies,  capSre,  capSrem^, 
&c.  The  imperative  singular  cape  from  a  stem  capi-  is  evidently 
analogous  to  mare  from  a  stem  marl-,  and  may  be  accounted  for  m 
the  same  way,  whatever  that  be  (see  §  196).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  final  X  is  very  rare  in  Latin  words  (see  §§  280,  243,  4).    Such 

^  Comp.  Grassmann  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrifiy  XI.  p.  50- 
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instances  as  do  occur  are  all  due  to  poetic  shortenings  of  original 
long  vowels. 

Some  of  these  verbs  exhibit  this  1  short  in  the  supine.  In  others 
it  is  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in  many  vowel  verbs.  Any  short  vowel  in 
this  position  would  almost  inevitably  have  become  I,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  I  in,  or  adjoining  to,  suffixes  is  iar  from  being  unconmion. 

[Just  as  the  current  of  the  derivative  verbs  with  -ft  stems,  swept 
with  it  some  verbs  whose  stem  was  properly  in  -&,  so  some  verbs 
with  I  stems  were  made  occasionally  to  assume  the  character  of 
verbs  with  X  stems.  Thus  e.g.  cupX-  has  cnplvl,  ciipltiiin  and  once 
cuplret;  morl-  has  moxiri;  aggredl-  has  aggredXri,  a^gredlmiir; 
fodi-  has  fodlrl;  oil-  has  orl^Tir,  adorlrlB;  potX-  has  potltas,  potXrer, 
potin.  (See  Chap,  xxx.)  Comp.  also  §  657.] 
xcii  I  am  not  confident  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem  vowel  in 
such  verbs  as  sentl-  (aentlo,  sensi,  sexunim).  I  have  sometimes  marked 
it  long  as  usual.  It  may  be,  these  verbs  are  instances  of  a  semi-per- 
version by  the  analogy  of  more  regular  1  stems,  e.g.  audio,  aiidXvl, 
andltum;  or  the  1  is  here  distinctly  realized  as  a  suffix  of  inflexion 
only,  a  mark  of  \ht  present  stem,  instead  of  the  verb  stem.  In  verbs 
which  have  reduplicated  perfects,  or  perfects  in  -si,  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  practically  recognized. 

Concluding   Remarks. 

I  have  stated  in  different  parts  of  the  book  such  obligations  as 
I  thought  necessary  to  mention  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  can 
rarely  be  formed  by  independent  research  from  the  original  authori- 
ties directly.  But  I  desire  here  expressly  to  recognize  the  debt  I  owe 
to  Ritschl,  Corssen,  Neue,  and  Curtius,  to  all  of  whom  I  hope, 
at  a  future  time,  to  express  renewed  obligations  «for  further  infor- 
mation. Many  of  the  statements  about  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Republican  period  are  taken  firom  Ritschl,  and  taken  with  the  con- 
fident belief  that,  though  they  may  not  prove  always  right,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  I  should  be  able  to  correct  him.  Some  of 
his  writings  on  Inscriptions  are  not  easily  accessible.  I  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  their  republication  in  his  Opuscula^  as  well  as 
to  the  new  edition  of  his  Plautus,  and  the  promised  Grammar 
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of  old  Latin,  if  indeed  the  last  is  not  put  off  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
The  statements  about  later  inscriptions,  and  some  respecting  Repub- 
lican inscriptions,  are  chiefly  founded  on  statements  by  Corssen  or 
Brambach  {Die  Neugestaltung  der  lateinUcben  OrtbograpUe^  1868). 
These  of  course  cannot  claim  anything  like  the  weight  of  Ritschrs 
statements,  which  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  skilled  and  careful 
labour.  To  Corssen  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  acknowledge  my 
frequent  obligations,  because  his  very  prominence  in  the  field  of 
Roman  phonetics  has  made  it  necessary  for  me,  in  some- cases, 
to  express  and  vindicate  my  dissent  from  his  views.  The  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Amsprache  did  not  reach  me  in 
time  to  make  much  use  of,  except  in  occa^onal  reference  and  cor- 
rection. Curtius'  very  careful  identification  of  Latin  and  Greek 
roots  has  been  followed  almost  implicitly  to  this  extent,  that  I  have  xciii 
rarely  suggested  an  identity  which  he  has  not  approved,  though  I 
have  frequently  omitted  some  which  were  either  superfluous  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  or  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  some  doubt 

Neue's  Formenlebre  (1300  closely  printed  pages  without  an  index) 
has  enabled  me  to  give  a  more  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
briefer,  account  of  Latin  inflexions  than  will  be  foundvin  other 
Grammars.  It  seemed  to  me  useless,  as  a  general  rule,  to  enciunbei' 
my  book  with  references  to  the  passages  where  a  particular  form 
occurs,  when  this  work  has  been  done  exhaustively  already,  and 
the  result  can  be  easily  obtained  by  any  scholar  who  seeks  to  test 
a  matter  himself.  On  the  other  hand  Neue's  book  is  quite  unreadable 
by  the  majority  of  students,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  grammar 
itself,  as  a  quarry  from  which  grammars  will  be  built.  I  hope 
greatly  to  improve  my  own  ist  and  3rd  Books  when  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  Neue's  work  are  published.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  that,  being  mainly  a  collection  of  references,  it  is  accessible  to 
a  great  extent  by  students  who  have  little  knowledge  of  German. 
I  have  tested  his  references  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  rarely  found 
them  inaccurate.  Of  course,  later  critical  editions  of  authors  will 
sometimes  alter  his  results. 

Madvig's  Granunar  (3rd  Germ,  edit.)  has  not  been^of  so  much 
service  to  me  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  Syntax.  In  that  my  obliga- 
tions to  him  are  paramount  to  all  others.  To  Key's  Grammar 
I  certainly  owe  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  but  how  much 
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I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  often  used  it  for  many  years,  and  in  siich  a 
case  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ideas  which  have  been 
more  or  less  borrowed,  and  those  which  have  been  obtained  by 
independent  inquiry  with  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction.  But 
there  is  no  recent  Latin  Grammar,  that  I  know  of  (except  Madvig's 
in  the  Syntax),  which  is  based  on  so  fresh  a  study  of  the  facts, 
or  has  done  more  in  awakening  a  more  scientific  treatment.  I  have 
also  read  some  of  his  other  Philological  papers,  and  sometimes  got 
useful  hints  even  from  those  with  whose  general  arguments  and 
conclusions  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  deal. 

Gossrau's  elaborate,  but  not,  as  I  think,  very  happily  conceived 
Grammar,  and  Schweizer-Sidler's  Formenkbre^  were  not  published 
till  my  first  two  books  were  in  print.  And  two  English  books, 
xciv  Peile's  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,  and  Ferrar's 
Comparative  Grammar,  vol.  I.,  did  not  come  into  my  hands  till 
still  later. 

I  have  intended  to  use  always  the  best  texts  of  the  Latin  authors. 
What  I  have  used  are  Cicero  by  Baiter  and  Kayser,  and  the  larger 
edition  by  Baiter  and  Halm;  Sallust  by  Jordan;  Caesar  by  Kraner 
and  D inter;  Livy  by  Madvig;  Curtius  by  Hedicke;  Pliny  the 
elder  by  Detlefsen,  so  far  as  it  had  appeared  (now  3  vols,  containing 
Books  i. — ^xxii.),  and  Jan  for  the  rest ;  Quintilian  by  Bonnell,  and 
latterly  the  edition  by  Halm ;  Plautus  by  Ritschl,  and  Fleckeisen, 
with,  Wagner's -^«/«/ari^;  Terence  by  Wagner  and  Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius  and  Horace  by  Munro,  to  whose  notes  on  Lucretius 
I  am  often  indebted ;  Vergil  by  Ribbeck,  whose  grammatical  index 
has  been  of  much  service  to  me.  For  most  other  books!  have 
used  the  editions  in  Teubner's  series. 

Of  some  plays  of  Plautus  which  have  had  no  recent  critical 
editors,  and  of  Cato  and  Varro,  de  re  rustica,  I  have  made  less  use 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  able  to  regard  the  text  as  in  a 
fairly  trustworthy  condition. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  who  has  kindly  read  over  most 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  whose  criticisms  I  have  always  benefited ; 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Backhouse,  who  read  and  commented  on  the 
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proof  sheets  of  the  book  when  in  an  early  stage.  The  draft  he  saw 
(an  enlargement  of  my  Elementary  Latin  Grammar^  published  in 
1 86a)  has  however  been  twice  superseded  since,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  the  present  book  has  not  passed  under  his  most  acciu'ate  eye. 

There  are  several  real  or  apparent  inconsistencies,  especially  in 
the  printing  of  the  volume,  which  I  mention,  lest  they  should 
deceive  any  one.  I  have  by  no  means  always  distinguished 
(as  I  think  it  desirable  to  do  in  a  grammar)  the  consonant  ▼ 
from  the  vowel  u;  nor  always  marked  the  suffixes  or  parts  of 
suffixes  with  hyphens,  nor  always  marked  the  quantity  of  vowels, 
nor  been  rigid  in  spelling,  especially  in  cases  of  assimilation,  e.g. 
qvanqvam  or  qvarnqvam,  &c.,  nor  named  a  word  always  ac- 
cording to  its  form  at  the  same  stage  of  the  language,  e.  g.  xcv 
prozomus  and  proximus;  com,  cum,  con;  &c.  Nor  have  I  been 
always  consistent  in  noticing  or  not  noticing  very  exceptional  oc- 
currences of  words  or  forms,  or  rare  occurrences  in  extinct  writers 
(e.  g.  the  early  dramatic  poets)  ;  or  the  non-use  of  particular  cases 
of  nouns,  where  the  non-use  was  probably  accidental,  and  the  like. 
In  some  cases  I  have  had  a  reason  for  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  unintentional.  I  fear  too  that  there  are 
some  unintentional  omissions  and  misplacements  of  words  in  the 
Usts  in  Book  III. 

The  second  part  containing  the  Syntax  is  half  printed,  and  will 
be  ready,  I  hope,  in  a  few  months.  References  made  here  to  sections 
bearing  numbers  higher  than  999  are  to  the  Syntax. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one 
who  may  take  the  trouble,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  point 
out  any  mistakes  I  may  have  made. 


H.  J.  ROBY. 


I^ONDON,  May,  1871. 

{Published  7  July,  1871.) 
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In  this  second  edition  I  have  silently  corrected  the  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  and  those  which  I  have  myself  noticed. 
Some  additions  also  have  been  made,  though  these  had  to  be*  kept 
within  narrow  limits  owing  to  the  book  being  stereotyped.  Both 
corrections  and  additions,  though  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  are 
mostly  of  slight  moment,  and  none,  I  think,  involve  any  change 
of  principle.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  book  has  been  out  of 
the  question.  Such  time  as  I  have  to  spare  for  studies  of  this  kind, 
has  been  fully  taken  up  with  the  preparation  of  the  Syntax.  Nor 
indeed  could  a  re-examinatien  of  the  subject-matter  be  so  usefully 
undertaken  now,  as  after  a  few  more  years  have  brought  further 
criticism  and  further  aids  from  without. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Preface  have  been  included  in  square 
brackets.  A  few  verbal  corrections  have  been  made  without  notice. 
I  have  marked  in  the  margin  the  pages  of  the  first  edition. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  my  readers  for  a  fuller  exposition 
of  many  points  of  phonetics  and  philology  to  the  second  edition  of 
Mr  Peile^s  able  and  interesting  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Etymology, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  corrections  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  Cambridge;  Henry  Nettleship, 
Esq.,  of  Harrow;  Charles  C.  Tancock,  Esq.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  and  especially  by  Professor  George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard 
College,  Massachusetts,  who  favoured  me  with  a  long  list  of  cor- 
rections, of  which  many  might  have  escaped  my  notice,  and  all  have 
been  of  much  service. 

The  second  Part  has  been  delayed  partly  by  increased  official 
work,  but  chiefly  by  my  having  recast  and  enlarged  the  doctrine 
of  the  cases.    I  hope  now  a  few  months  will  complete  it. 


H.  J.  R. 
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SOUNDS. 

CHAPTER  V 

ELEMENTS  OF  SPEECH;  and  particularly  CONSONANTS. 

The  human  voice  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  sti'eam  of  x 
air,  emitted  as  breath  from  the  lungs,  changed,  as  it  leaves  the  larynx, 
by  the  vibration  of  two  ligaments  (called  61iord89  vocales)  into 
vocal  sound,  and  either  modified  by  various  portions,  or  inter- 
rupted or  compressed  by  various  actions,  of  the  uvula,  the  tongue, 
and  the  lips.  In  a  v^hisper  the  ligaments  do  not  vibrate,  but  other- 
wise the  description  holds  good. 

Interruption  by  complete  contact,  or  compression  by  approxi- 
mation of  certain  parts  of  the  organs,  or  vibration  of  the  tongue 
or  uvula,  produces  consonants. 

Modification,  without  interruption  or  compression,  and  without 
vibration  of  the  tongue  or  uvula,  produces  vowels, 

,  Consonants. 

Ck>nsonants  admit  of  a  fourfold  classification,  according  to  % 

I.     the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  contact; 
2«     the  accompaniment  or  absence  of  vocal  sound; 

3.  the  position  of  the  organs,  where  the  contact  takes  place; 

4.  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  or  nose. 

*  In  this  and  the  next  two  Chapters,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
Lcpsius'  Standard  Alphabet  (1863);  Max  Milller's  Survey  of  Langiiagss 
(1855)  and  I^ectures  2nd  series;  Melville  Bell's  Frmciples  of  Speech 
(1863);  Brucke*s  Physiologie  der  Sprachlaute  (1^16), 
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Labial. 
Labiodental. 

Guttural. 


m 


Explosive.  Nasal.  Fricative. 

Sharp.  Flat.   Usually       Sharp.  Flat. 

flat. 

Jlabial  f 
ordinary  f 

fch  in 
Scotch  loch 
(Germ,  di  after 
a  or  o) 
f  h  in  huge 


k     g  hard    ng 


labial  v 
ordinary  ▼ 

g  in  Germ. 
tage 


Palatal. 


Lingual. 


Dental. 


J  (nearly  Germ,  ch  nearly  g  in 
"^  after  1  or  e) 


< 


whispered  r 

Welsh  (?)  U 

s 

th 
(in  thin) 


Germ,  cwiege 
zh  (French  J) 

r 
1 

th 
(in  then) 


It  may  be  added  that  a,  z,  and  sometimes  Bh  and  French  J  ai-e 
called  sibilants. 


CHAPTER  II. 
COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Single  consonants  may  be  sounded  either  before  or  after  a  9 
vowel.    But  the  semivowels  y  and  w,  are  sounded  only  before  a 
vowel. 

A  continuous  consonant  has  always  the  same  sound  whether 
its  vowel  be  before  or  after:  but  an  explosive  consonant  has  not 
the  same.  The  ftill  pronunciation  of  an  explosive  consonant  re- 
quires both  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  organs.  Thus  in  ap 
only  half  the  p  is  properly  sounded:  in  pa  we  have  the  other  half. 
The  full  pronunciation  is  heard  in  apa,  or,  as  conmionly  written, 
ap-pa.  In  ap-ka  the  first  half  of  p  and  the  second  hadf  of  k  is 
sounded. 

Writing  consonants  double  has  either  an  etymological  origin, 
when  it  is  done  to  preserve  the  memory  of  distinct  sounds  now  lost; 
e.g.  ac-cedo  for  ad-oedo;  oXX-o;  compared  with  ali-us;  &c.,  or  a 
phonetic  origin,  as  in  English  it  is  used  to  distinguish  a  short  accented 
vowel  from  a  long  one,  e.g.  Aite,  kitten;  &c.  In  either  case  the 
consonant  is  wholly  pronounced  once  only. 

'  The  continuous  part  of  the  sound  wli  is  really  a  hlamng^  the  con- 
tinuous part  of  w  is  the  vowel  u. 
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Two  or  more  consonants  may  be  pronoimced  with  only  one  »0 
vowel,  but  the  possible  combinations  are  somewhat  different,  when 
the  vowel  is  before  the  consonants  and  when  it  is  behind  them. 
When  the  vowel  is  sounded  after  the  consonants,  the  combination 
may  be  called  initial;  when  the  vowel  is  before  the  consonants,  finaL 

(The  Germans  give  the  name  Anlaut^  Inlaut^  Auslaut  (on- 
sound,  in-sound,  out-sound)  to  the  sound  of  a  consonant  with  the 
vowel  following,  on  both  sides,  and  preceding,  respectively.) 

An  Initial^  combination  may  not  consist  of  a  liquid  or  nasal  xi 
followed  by  any  other  consonant,  except  that  an  m  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  n,  nor  of  a  fricative,  except  a  sibilant,  followed  by  an 
explosive:  nor  of  two  explosives  unless  the  former  of  the  two  be  a 
labial  or  guttural,  the  latter  a  dental.  Semivowels  are  never  fol- 
lowed by  any  consonant. 

Of  the  rarer  combinations  may  be  given  as  instances: 
Greek,  tKcuo^  Tn-va),  «erf  iW,  ^frcvdo,  ^aiw>,  fivfjfui,  ^Blwo,  X^^^' 
German,  Pfanne^  Pflaum^  ^fropf  Zerren  (i.e.  Uerren). 

K  final  combination  may  not  consist  of  a  nasal  preceded  by  any  12 
consonant,  except  a  liquid ;  nor  of  a  liquid  preceded  by  any  consonant, 
except  that  1  may  be  preceded  by  r;  nor  readily  of  two  explosives 
or  two  fricatives,  unless  the  latter  of  the  two  be  a  dental:  e.g.  akp, 
apk,  atk,  atp,  seem  harsher  than  alct»  apt;  and  (taking  th  as  in 
English  and  ch  as  in  German)  atbf,  aBf,  atboh,  af6h,  than  afth,  afB, 
adith,  adif  . 

Instances  of  the  rarer  combinations  are 
English,^/»!,  kiln^  strength^  nvatcb,  texts,  cringed. 
German,  Jkopf  dumpf  obst^  balgst^  birgst. 

Neither  in  initial  nor  final  combinations  are  sharps  pronounceable  13 
before  flats,  or  readily  flats  before  sharps.  When  they  occur  to- 
gether in  writing,  the  former  of  the  two,  if  a  sharp,  is  usually  changed 
in  speaking  into  the  corresponding  flat ;  if  a  flat,  into  the  corre- 
sponding sharp.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  changed,  to  suit  the  former, 
which  is  retained:  e.g.  obst  is  either  pronounced  oxwt,  or  obzd. 
(But  midst,  striv^st,  hugg'st  are  pronounced  without  this  change.) 

Nor  can  either  an  initial  or  final  combination  contain  more  ex- 
plosives  than  two,  with  or  without  a  fricative  before  or  after  each. 

A  syllable  is  such  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  as  can  be  14 
uttered  with  one  breath.    It  may  consist  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong), 
only,  or  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  combined  with  one  01  more  , 
consonants. 

A  word  consists  of  as  many  syllables,  as  it  has  vowels  separately 
pronounced. 

^  The  languages  of  the  Gneco-Latin  and  Teutonic  stocks  are  alone 
r^;arded  in  the  following  statements. 
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A  single  syllable  may  contain  a  vowel  with  two  or  more  con-  15 
sonants  on  each  side  of  it.  Two  consecutive  syllables  mav  therefore, 
if  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins  with  a  combination  of  con- 
sonants, bring  together  in  the  middle  a  twofold  aggregation  of 
consonants. 

The  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  its  being  capable  of  predse  division 
into  a  pronounceable  final  combination  followed  by  a  pronounceable 
initial  combination. 

But  in  ordinary  pronunciation  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
rs  uttered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is 
therefore  neither  before  nor  after  the  consonant,  but  in  the  middle 
of  it,  Le.  after  the  closing  of  the  organs  and  before  the  opening. 

Accordingly  a  valid  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  must  be  such  that  some  one  of  the  consonants  shall  fitly  close 
the  first  syllable,  and  also  open  the  second  svllable:  e.g.  aotra  is 
divisible  into  act-tra;  but  act-pra  is  not  divisible  into  act-^ra  or 
into  actp-pra,  tpra  not  being  a  possible  initial  combination,  noractp 
a  possible  final  combination. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  is  iu  modem  languages  x6 
dedded  rather  by  the  etymological  than  by  a  phonetic  division. 
So  far  as  this  phonetic  principle  is  disregarded,  the  word  is  either 
resolved  not  into  separate  syllables,  but  into  separate  words,  or  else 
a  vowel  is  lightly  interposed  between  the  consonants  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  organs  to  complete  one  consonant  before  uttering  the 
next;  e.g.  ac^ra  becomes  actdpra  or  acdtfipra. 

On  the  division  in  Latin,  see  Chap.  xi. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VOWELS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  VOWELS. 

The  shape  of  the  mouth  determines  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  17 
There  are  two  great  agents  in  modifying  vowel  sound,  the  tcmgue 
and  the  lips.  The  tongue  by  the  elevation  of  its  hinder  part  towsuxis 
the  palate  diminishes  internally  the  oral  channel :  the  lips  being  pro- 
truded lengthen  the  oral  channel  and  contract  the  external  aperture. 

The  purest  and  simplest  vowel  is  Italian  a,  English  ab.  The  x8 
extremes  are  Italian  1  (i.  e.  English  oe),  being  the  vowel  with  the  nar- 
rovirest  channel:  and  Italian  u,  English  00,  the  vowel  with  the  long- 
est channel  and  narrowest  external  aperture.  Of  these  a  is  formed 
nearest  to  the  guttural  point  of  contact ;  1  at  the  palato-dental 
point;  u  at  the  labial. 

Other  vowels,  i.e.  other  modifications  of  vowel  sound,  may  be  ,g 
regarded  as  intermediate  either  between  a  and  1  (J'mgual  vowels),  or 
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between  a  and  u  (lahiaJ  or  round  vowels^,  or  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  characters  of  both  lines.  Each  vowel  also  may  be 
<wide  or  close,  according  as  the  pharynx  (i.e.  the  cavity  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  above  the  larynx)  is  more  or  less  expanded. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  any  predse  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
vowels,  most  nations,  and,  indeed,  most  individuals,  differing  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  vowel  pronunciation.  But  the  vowels* 
most  worth  notice  for  an  English  student  of  Latin  are  given  in  the 
fbUowing  list  All  may  be  either  long  or  short.  (Ellis^s  palaeotypic 
symbols  and  Bell's  names  are  subjoined  to  each.  Most  of  the 
parallelisms  are  from  Ellis.) 

1.  Germ,  a  {a,  'Low  back  wide').     Scot  mUn;  Germ.  m^Smm, 

2.  Ital.  a  (a.  'Mid  back  wide').  Engl /SJAer;  Ital.  mlitfo,  m%na; 
Fr.  cA&tie, 

3.  A  common  Engl,  vowel  (s  or  ^.  *  Mid  mixed '  or  *  Mid  back '). 
Engl,  tt/,  s6n,  does;  nearly  tailor,  J>aptr;  long  in  uin,  ivordijkrn.  Hid; 
nearly  Fr.  queje  me  repente, 

4.  Ital.  close  0  («h.  *  High  mixed  wide  round').  Ital.  croce^  do{ce, 
Roma.    It  somids  to  English  ears  between  3  and  9,  but  nearer  9. 

5.  Engl  short  o  (o.  *  Low  back  wide  round ').  Engl,  odd,  ^oll, 
John,  dog. 

6.  Engl,  aw  (A.  *Low  back  round').  Engl,  awe^/,  At//,  ps^svn; 
Austrian  a ;  short  in  Engl,  zxxgust. 

7.  ItaL  open  o  (o.  *  Mid  back  wide  round ').  Cumberland  home; 
Ital.  uomo ;  French  short  o,  e.  g.  homine;  Germ,  short  o,  e.  g.  gold. 

8.  French  au  {p.  *  Mid  back  round ').  Engl.  O/n/V,  totWow,  Aome 
(but  cf.  §  21) ;  Germ,  long  o,  e.g.  gross. 

9.  Engl,  short  u  {u.  '  High  back  wide  round ').  EngL  pull,  book, 
wood. 

10.  Ital.  u  (u.  *  High  back  round ').  Engl,  brute,  rule,  do,  mood; 
short  in  French  poule,  coupe. 

11.  French  eu  (oe.  *Mid  front  wide  round').  Fr.  peur,  j'eune; 
Germ.  6,  e.g.  bocke,  Gotke. 

13.  French  u  (y.  *High  front  wide  round').  Devonshire  combe, 
yoxxi  French  du,  hutte;  Germ,  ti,  e.g.  Vdxke,  Miller. 

13.  Engl,  short  a  (ae.  '  Low  front  wide ').  Engl.  KU,  m^;  long  in 
(sometinies)  hsJ/,  ask,  and  in  Somersetshire  BS^k. 

14.  Ital.  open  e  (E.  'Low  front').     Scot,  ell, pel;  Ital.  bello,  leito,  ■ 
bene,  Galileo;  Germ,  a,  e.g.  Vaier;  Fr.  m^me. 

15.  Engl,  short  e  (e.  *  Mid  front  wide*).    Engl,  ell,  pet,  men;  J 
Scot.  Ml,  fit;  Gexm. /ett,  eben;  Fr.  elle,  les.  \ 

16.  Ital.  close  e  {e.  *  Mid  front ').    Engl,  a  in  aerial;  Ital.  quello,  \ 
detta,  remo;  Fr.  ^,  e.g.  M, 

17.  Engl,  short  I  (1.  *  High  front  wide').  Engl.  sk\n,f\t,  pMy;  the 
long  sound  is  heard  in  singing  and  In  Icelandic. 

18.  Ital.  1  (k  *  High  front').  Engl,  machine,  Jeet;  Scot.  fUy;  the 
ordinaiy  Fr.,  Germ.,  and  Ital.  i. 
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Of  these  5  to  i8  may  be  arranged  tabularly  from  their  common 
base  a  to  each  of  the  extremes: 

LabiaL                Labio-lingiiaL  Lingual. 

Wide              Close  Wide  Wide  Close 

56  13  14 

Engl,  short  o     Engl,  aw  Engl,  short  a  Ital.  open  e 

7                     8  IT  15  10 

Ital.  open  o       French  au  French  ea  Engl,  short  e  Ital.  close  6 

9                    10  12  17  18 

Engl,  short  u     Ital.  u  French  u  Engl,  short  1  Ital.  1 

A  diphthong  is  the  sound  made  by  the  voice  while  passing  from  «> 
one  vowel  position  to  another.  The  precise  sound  varies  according 
to  (i)  the  quality  of  the  limiting  vowels;  (i)  the  distance  between 
them;  (3)  the  evenness  of  the  rate  of  speed.  The  most  usually 
recognized  diphthongs  are  formed  when  the  passage  is  from  an 
open  to  a  close  position,  i.e.  when  the  initial  position  is  nearer  to 
a,  and  further  from  1  or  u  than  the  final  position  is. 

The  following  may  here  be  noted,  the  limiting  vowels  being  ax 
denoted  by  their  numtiers  in  the  list  given  above.    (Ellis'  symbol  is 
added  in  brackets.     On  diphthongs  with  Engl,  r  see  Appendix  A.) 

2  to  10  (au).     Germ,  /^aiu,  /au/. 

3  to  10  (au).     Engl,  «ow,  boMgh,  hoxxse,  loxuf, 

8  to  10  \oau).  Southern  Engl,  long  o,  ihe  second  element  being 
faint,  e.g.  «o,  ^0«^,  /los^. 

13  to  10  (aeu).     Cockney  town, 

15  to  10  (eu).    American  iovrn;  Ital.  and  Span.  "Exxropa. 

a  to  18  (ai).  Engl,  ay  {yes)y  a  broad  sound  of  I,  Is2i\ah;  Germ. 
Aai«,  JCsiseTf  theil;  Ital.  ai  (with  first  element  prolonged),  ddXno^  l2^do; 
French  ai  (with  second  element  prolonged), /ai^r^. 

3  to  18  (ai).     Engl,  long  i,  e.g./i«^,  ^ye,  ^uy,  </ie. 

13  to  18  (aei).     Cockney  and  Scotch  long  i. 

16  to  18  \ee\)*  Southern  Engl,  long  a,  the  second  element  being 
faint ;  e.  g.  fote^  fdimf  /ei»/. 

5  to  18  (oi).     Engl,  oi,  e.g.  boU,  ^y,  oyster, 

7  to  12  or  18  (oy  or  oi).    Germ.  eu,.  e.g.  k&nte,  each, 

A  diphthong  sometimes  gives  way  to  an  intermediate  vowel,  aa 
which  yet  is  often  written  as  a  diphthong.     Comp.  Germ,  au,  al 
with  French  au,  al.     Again,  an  intermediate  vowel  is  sometimes  re- 
solved into  a  diphthong;  e.g.  Cockney  au  for  0. 

The  sounds  represented  in  English  by  w  and  y  when  initial  23 
are  usually  called  semivowels.  They  easily  arise  when  the  voice 
passes  from  a  closer  to  a  more  open  vowel  position ;  i.  e.  w  in  pass- 
ing from  u  or  0,  y  in  passing  from  1  or  e,  backwards  towards  a. 
The  consonantal  character  (compare  Engl,  we  with  Fr.  oul)  is  pro- 
duced by  very  slight  pressure  of  the  lips  in  the  case  of  w,  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  the  case  of  y,  followed  by  instant  separation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
LAWS  OF  PHONETIC  CHANGED 


i.    Phonetic  change  in  words  is  either  voluntary y  e.  g  such  as  24 
is  made  for  the  purposes  of  inflexion,  or  involuntary.    The  latter 
alone  is  the  subject  of  the  following  statements. 

ii.    Involuntary  phonetic  change  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  be-  21 
tween  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  of  articulation,  and 
the  intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  of  preserving  any  parts  of  the 
word  which  are  characteristic  of  its  meaning.    The  latter  acts 
mainly  by  way  of  resistance. 

e.g.  ab  is  much  seldomer  changed  in  composition  than  buIj, 
because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with  ad. 

In  the  passive  voice  forms  like  amabarls,  amaberls,  amarerls  arc 
shortened  into  amabare,  &c.,  but  amails  is  not  shortened  to  axnare 
lest  it  should  be  confused  wilii  the  present  infinitive. 

iii.  The  normal  condition  of  these  forces  is  one  of  apparent  *^ 
equilibrium,  but  really  of  slow  conflict,  which  however  is  called 
into  greater  and  more  perceptible  activity,  when  a  new  sound  or 
syllable  is  added  to  the  word,  as  is  done  by  inflexion  or  derivation 
or  composition  in  order  to  adapt  the  word  to  a  modification  or 
enlargement  of  the  conception. 


Sudden  phonetic  change. 

iv.     Such  an  addition  may  produce  phonetic  changes  in  two  27 
ways:  (i).by  its  adding  to  the  length  or  weight  of  the  word;  and 
(2)  by  its  bringing  into  contact  sounds,  which  do  not  then  admit  ot 
easy  articulation  in  their  integrity. 


*  The  illustrations  throughout  this  Chapter  are  meant  as  illustra- 
tions only,  not  as  in  any  way  exhausting  the  phenomena.  Many  of  the 
facts  are  stated  more  fully  as  regards  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  followhig 
Chapters. 
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V.    So  far  as  such  an  addition  lengthens  a  word,  there  is  a  28 
tendency  to  counteract  this  in  other  ways,  especially 

1.  by  omitting  short  unaccented  vowels;  e.g.  audacter  for 
audadter ;  Jurgium  for  Jorlglam ;  dlsclpliiia  for  dlBclpnllxia,  &c. 

2.  by  omitting  entire  syllables ;  e.  g.  homicldlom  for  homiiil- 
cidium ;  venefldum  for  venenlfidiun ;  Tlglntl  for  dvl-decen-tl ;  cor- 
pnlentoB  for  corpomlentus ;  voluntas  for  voluntitas,  &c. 

Compound  verbs  rarely  retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect; 
e.g:  tango,  tetigl,  but  contlngo,  oontlgL 

So  in  French  semet  Ipslsslmiun  becomes  in  old  Proven9al  smet 
essme;  in  Provencal  medesme;  in  old  French  melsme;  in  modem 
French  meme.  Maleaptus  becomes  Prov.  malapti;  Ital.  malato; 
French  malade. 

In  English  Cbolmondeley  is  pronounced  Cbumky;  Brightbelmstonej 
Brighton;  Wjmondham,  Wyndbam;  Towcestery  Tofwster;  Marjori" 
banksy  Marcbbanks ;  Cirencester^  Gcester;  &c. 

ft 

3.  by  slurring  over  the  final  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always 
nnaccented ;  e.  g.  amavSre  for  aniav6nmt ;  amatdr  for  amatdr,  &c. 
Each  of  these  changes  may  again  bring  incompatible  sounds  into 
contact. 

vi.    The  incompatibility  of  neighbouring  sounds  may  be  abso-  29 
lute,   or  only  relative  to  other  combinations  ready  at  hand  to 
replace  them.    That  is,  it  may  be  impossible  to  pronounce  two 
neighbouring  sounds,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  much  easier  to  pro- 
nounce other  sounds  nearly  allied  to  the  more  difficult  sounds. 

Thus  we  have  snggero  as  well  as  suconrro,  though  8a1)gero  con* 
tains  no  such  incompatibility  as  sulxmrro  does. 

vii.    Sounds  are  incompatible  either  from  requiring  very  different  30 
positions  of  the  organs,  or  from  being  respectively  voiced  and  voice- 
less (flat  and  sharp)* 

viiL  When  two  incompatible  sounds  would  otherwise  come  31 
together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the  organs 
being  left,  afber  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can  with  the 
lattei,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in  the  former,  or  at  least 
acts  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter.  (But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case^) 

^  When  the  fonner  of  the  two  consonants  or  vowels  is  changed  to 
suit  the  latter,  the  assimilation  is  called  regre9swe ;  when  the  latter  is 
changed  to  suit  the  former,  prof^essive. 
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The  former  is  either  made  compatible  with  the  latter  by  par- 
tial assimilation,  or  by  complete  assimilation,  or  the  former  b  omit- 
ted altogether,  or  other  changes  are  made.  And  the  change  thus 
produced  may  propagate  effects  still  further  back. 

ix.    The  phenomena  are  naturally  divided  into  four  classes,  39 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  brought  into  contact : 

I.  Consonant  +  consonant ;  2.  vowel  +  consonant ;  3.  con- 
sonant +  vowel ;    4.  vowel  4-  vowel. 

I.    Consonant  +  Consonant  :  33 

(a)    Partial  assimilation. 

Thus,  voiced  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  voiceless  conso- 
nants ;  e.  g.  eab-poirto  to  snpporto ;  Bcrlb-tus  to  scrlptnB ;  ag-tns 
to  actus ;  aug-sl  to  auc-sl  (anxi),  &c. 

Again  a  nasal  of  one  organ  is  changed  to  that  of  another ;  e.  g. 
oom-tero  to  contero;   exlm-de  to  ezinde ;  In-pero  to  Impero,  &:c. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  change  of  an  explodve  to  a  continuous 
consonant  as  seen  in  Ig,  rg»  U,  rr,  changing  a  following  suffixed  t 
to  s ;  e.  g.  mulg-  mulBum ;  cnrro,  cnrsum,  &c. 

(^)   Complete  assimilation  is  found,  chiefly,  either  (a)  when  34 
both  consonants  bdong  to  the  same  organ,  or  (^)  in  the  case  of 
prepodtions  in  composition ;  (y)  rarely  othenvise. 

e.g.  (a)  oessl  for  oed-sl;  fossiu  for  fod-nit^  pos-sidere  for 
por-sidere;  snnimus  for  sab-mas;  gemma  for  gen-ma;  sella  for 
sed-la;  paella  for  paer-la;  columella  for  cdumen-la ;  &c. 

03)  ad  in  compounds  ap-pello,  aocarro,  aggero,  affldo,  attnUto, 
assideo,  arrideo,  allido,  &c. 

Ob  in  oppoaio,  occarro,  officio,  oggannlo,  &c.;  sab  in  sappono, 
sommoYeo,  saccorro,  safflcio,  suggero,  &c. 

60-  in  effero,  efltiglo,  &c.;  dls  in  dlfltigio,  &c.;  com  in  corruo, 
ooUido,  &c. 

(y)    pressl  for  prem-sl  (pren-si) ;  flamma  for  flair-mft)  &c. 

(r)     O  missi on :  the  preceding  vowel  is  often  lengthened :  35 

(a)     Medial:  before  c;  e.  g.  Iioe  for  liodoe. 

Before  nasals;  e.g.  exftmen  for  exftg-men;  Jtlsxentam  for  Jftg- 
mexitnm;  ctomentam  for  c»d-mentam;  semestrls  for  ses-mestris ; 
potto  for  posno ;  lUzia  for  luc-na ;  dSnl  fbr  dSc-ni ;  satin'  for  satis&e ; 
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Before  t;  e.g.  nltor  for  gnlctor  (§  no);  autuninaB  for auctusmus. 

Before  d ;  e.  g.  Jfldex  for  Jusdez. 

Before  b  ;  e.  g.  sustoUo  for  substollo ;  ostento  for  obstento ;  aa- 
porto  for  absporto. 

Before  1 ;  e.  g.  quSlus  for  qoaB-lus. 

Before  J ;  e.  g.  d^udlco  for  dlsjudlco ;  rSJectas  for  redjectos ; 
pojero  for  perjdro ;  mSJor  for  magjor. 

Before  ▼;  e.g.  brSvis  for  bregvls  (§  129). 

The  middle  of  three  consonants  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g. 
falmen  for  ftilgmen:  fultus  for  fiilctns;  mul-sl  for  miilgsi;  pars 
for  parts.     Comp.  pergo  for  perrigo ;  surpuit  for  surrlpuit,  &c. 

O)  Initial:  e.g.  lamentum  for  clamentum ;  lis  for  sdls; 
bonus  for  dvonus ;  Janus  for  DJanus ;  nitor  for  gnitor,  &c. 

(y)  In  final  syllable;  e.g.  cor  for  cord;  lac  for  lact;  con- 
sul for  consuls ;  equSs  for  equets ;  pes  for  peds,  3cc. 

{d)    Dissimilation:  e.  g.  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  36 
of  1,  the  suffix  alls  is  frequently  changed  after  1  to  -aris;  e.g.  pueri- 
lis,  but  puellaris,  &c.     Similarly  Farllia  from  Faies. 

{e)    I  user t ion ;  e.  g.  sumptus  for  sum-tus ;  blemps  for  biems,  37 
&c. 

So  also  in  early  Latin ;  e.  g.  Alcumena  for  'AXicfii/i/i; ;  Tecumessa 
for  TkK\a\(T(Ta\   £sculapius  for  'AcncXiyTrtoff. 

In  Greek  dv8p6s  for  dv€pos ;  fiea-rjfi^pia  from  fieoTj  ^fiepa. 

In  French  cbam&r^  from  camera;  tiendrait  from  tenir;  bumble 
from  humil'u ;  nombre  from  numerus. 

In  German  nvesentlich^  namentlkh  for  <ujesenlicb^  «kc;  Fandricb 
for  Fanricb;  aendlicb  (in  rustic  dialect)  for  abnlicb;  in  Dutch  Hen- 
drick  from  Henricus,  &c. 

(/)    Transposition:  38 

(a)  of  two  consonants;  e.g.  miztus  for  misctns  (as  some  think: 
but  cf.  §  6ss)'  So  in  Greek  e<rx^Tos  for  e^aros,  superlative  of  cf ; 
English  qvajp,  dialectically  ivapj, 

(3)  of  liquid  (r,  1)  with  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  stra-,  stemo  • 
spre-,  spemo ;  ere-,  cemo.  So  in  Greek  KapBia  for  KpaBia ;  bpoK-y 
d£pKa>;  &c.  dulcis  compared  vnth  yXvKvs',  in  Engl&h,  pitrty  for 
pretty;  bum  for  bren;  firtb  ?jaAfritb;  Althorp  pronounced  Altrup; 
&c.;  and  all  terminations  in  -bre,  -ere,  -gre,  -tre;  -ble,  -de,  >gle, 
-Ue,  pronounced  ber,  cer,  ger,  ter ;  bul,  cul,  gnl,  tul. 
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(^)  The  combinations  dt,  and  (almost  always)  tt  appear  to  have 
been  unbearable;  hence  they  are  usually  changed  to  ss,  apparently 
by  the  latter  letter  being  changed  to  s  and  then  the  former  assimi- 
lated to  i£;  e.g.  cessum,  mlssiim  for  ced-sum,  mlt-sum  from  ced-tum, 
mit-tum.     (But  xnltto,  quattuor,  &c.  are  allowed.) 

a.    Vowel  +  Consonant.  3q 

{a)  The  vowel  S  is  substituted  or  retained  before  r  (also  br,  tr) 
in  place  of  X;  e.g.  itftrio,  pep^  comp^rlo  compared  with  c&do,  cecldl, 
concido;  fSro,  refdro  with  16go,  colllgo;  fanuB,  ftmfiris  with  bomo, 
iLomlnls;  anser,  ansdrls  with  ales,  alltis;  regeris  from  regis ;  &c. 

In  fieri,  fierem  (for  flrl,  firem)  e  is  inserted  (or  not  absorbed) 
before  r.     So  in  English  mire^Jire  pronounced  miertjier, 

(F)  If  a  precedes  two  consonants,  of  which  the  first  is  1,  a  is 
changed  into  u  instead  of  into  e;  e.g.  salsus,  insulsus,  compared 
with  cantuB,  concentuB;  calco,  conculco,  with  tracto,  contrecto,  &c. 

11  prefers  e;  e.g.  yello,  vulsum;  pello,  pulBuxn;  &c. 

Before  a  single  1,  6  is  changed  to  ii  (or  retained)  instead  of  being 
changed  to  X  (unless  1  follow;  cf.  §  41);  e.g.  popolUB,  populuB;  eVt- 
oTokfj,  eplstula;  compared  with  homo,  homXnlB;  Xeyoficv,  legimus,  &c. 

(f)  S  is  found  before  two  consonants,  where  X  is  found  before 
a  single  consonant;  e.g.  scando,  conBcendo  compared  with  cano, 
concino;  nutrimentiim  compared  with  nutrlminis;  Uceps  with 
tiiclpitis;  &c. 

(d)  ii  was  preferred  to  X  before  m  (at  least  before  Cxsar's 
time);  e.g.  mazumns,  documentum,  drachuma,  &c. 

3.    Consonant + Vowel.  40 

(a)  The  vowel  i  when  following  c,  g,  t,  d  assibilated  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  in  late  Latin,  and  languages  thence  derived.  Hence 
we  pronounce  nation,  nashon;  musician,  mtuisbon.  The  Italians 
pronounce  c  as  English  ch,  in  Cicero;  gl  as  English  J,  in  collegiato, 
religione,  Sac,  and  have  Marzo  from  Martins;  palazzo  from  pala- 
tium;  ;;2^2;zo  for  medius,  &c. 

The  French  have  assibilated  c  before  other  vowels;  e.g.  chambre 
from  camera;  chien  from  canis;  che*val  from  caballus ;  &c. 

(If)  The  vowel  6  was  retained  (to  avoid  confusion)  after  the 
consonantal  ▼  (§§  93,  213)  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  had  given 
place  in  other  words  to  ti;  e.g.  equos,  quom,  servos,  &c.  were  not 
changed  to  equus,  quum,  servus,  &c.  till  long  after  dominos  (nom. 
sing.),  &c.  had  given  place  to  dominus,  &c.  In  English  «u;««/,  ivoj, 
wary  8cc  the  sound  of  a  has  been  partially  assimilated  to  w.  . 
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4,    Vowel  +  Vowel.  4« 

{a)  Though  1  has  a  liking  for  n  (or  earlier  o)  before  it,  yet 
if  1  follows,  1  also  precedes:  hence  simills,  faoillB,  compared  with 
Blmulo,  Blmultos,  fiumltas;  Inqnillniui  from  Incola;  JBmllliui,  fiunilla, 
exsUlum,  compared  with  amtUtui/Duiiiiltui,  exnl,  &c. 

(jf)  A  similar  assimilation  is  seen  in  liene  for  bone;  solKfles  for 
Buboles;  socordia  for  secordia;  boIto  for  se-luo  (Curtius). 

In  German  this  principle  has  a  much  wider  application,  under 
the  name  of  Umlaut,  when  a,  o,  u  of  the  stem  are  changed  to  ft,  0,  a 
in  consequence  of  an  1  or  e  in  the  termination,  e.g.  Glas,  Gldser; 
Scblojj,  SMosser;  Kub,  Kiibe;  Kunst,  kiinstUcb;  Jiog^Jioge;  &c. 

X.  The  usual  changes  are  sometimes  foregone  from  dread  of  4a 
some  characteristic  part  of  the  word  being  obscured.  Hence  (i) 
sometimes  an  unstable  combination  of  sounds  is  preserved,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  the  result  of  previous  changes:  (2)  sometimes 
the  incompatibility  of  sounds  is  removed  by  other  methods  than 
those  usual. 

(i)  Thus  an,  pnhi,  amami,  frons  are  allowed  to  remain  because 
they  are  for  arts,  pults,  amaats,  fronds  or  fronts;  while  imteor, 
consul  have  thrown  away  the  s,  and  Ilomo,  senno  for  homons, 
sermonB  have  thrown  off  ns.  In  fers  (so  also  in  vis  for  vlls)  the  s 
is  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  second  person. 

(i)  In  tonstrlx  for  tondtrlz  the  sufiixed  t  is  preserved,  because 
tonsrlz  would  be  contrary  «to  Latin  pronunciation ;  tonsor  for 
tondtor  follows  the  ordinary  rule  by  which  dt  becomes  ss  or  s. 

In  pletas,  sodetas,  elirletas,  &c.,  the  0  of  plo-,  socio-,  elirio-,  is 
changed  to  e  instead  of  to  i  (as  in  bonitas,  &c.),  because  plitas 
would  have  become  pitas,  &c. 

Gradual  Phonetic  Change. 

xl.    The  more  gradual  phonetic  changes,  not  caused  by  any  43 
sudden  derangement  of  the  balance,  take  place  mainly  according  to 
the  following  laws  or  tendencies: 

1.  A  portion  of  the  organs  requiring  greater  exertion  is  changed 
for  one  requiring  less  exertion. 

2.  The  change  is  either  between  sounds  of  different  characters 
(sharp,  flat,  nasal,  fricative)  uttered  at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth; 
or 

3.  A  sound  made  in  the  more  forward  part  of  the  mouth  i» 
substituted  for  one  which  should  have  been  made  further  back. 
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xii.    The  result  of  these  tendencies  (when  uninfluenced  by  the  44 
neighbouring  sounds)  is  that 

{a)    Explosive  sounds  change  to  fricative,  not  the  reverse^. 

c=k  to  c=b;  e.g.  centum  (=kentiim),  Fr.  cent, 

k  to  di  Fr.,  (Bh  Engl.);  e.g.  cabaUus,  Fr.  cheval, 

g  to  y;  e.g.  G«j/,  Berl.  JeUt;  Germ.  Gestem^  Engl.^^j/rr-day. 

t  to  8;  e.g.  Indo-Europ.  Lat.  tu,  Doric  rv,  Attic  tru. 

g  to  Fr.  J ;  e.g.  paglna,  Yr,page, 

d  to  1;  e.g.  daKpv,  Lat.  lacrmna;  'Odvo-o-cvr,  Ulizes. 

d  to  th;  e.g.  ovfieV,  modem  Greek  dtV,  pronounced  as  English 
then, 

b  to  ▼;  e.g.  habere,  Ital.  avere.    So  Greek  /3=b  has  become 
in  modem  Greek  a  labial  fricative,  between  our  v  and  w. 

p  to  v;  e.g.  sapere,  Fr.  savoir;  fiaba,  Yr,feve, 

So  the  three  aspirates^,  B,  ^,  once  pronounced  k+b,  t+b,  p+b, 
are  in  modem  Greek  fncative;  viz.  cb  Germ.,  tb,  f.  And  the 
Latin  b  and  f  are  representatives  of  earlier  aspirates. 

(li)    Gutturals  change  to  palatals  and  dentals,  not  the  reverse.  45 
Thusc=k  changes  to  c  =  Eng.  cb;  e.g.  Cicero  (KiKcpwy)  to  Ital. 
Cicero:  caseus,  Gemi.  Kiise,  Engl,  cheese, 

hard  g  to  g=Engl.  J ;  e.g.  gyrus,  Ital.  gire. 

The  labials  conform  apparently  to  no  definite  law. 

(f)    Of  the  liquids  &c.,  r  appears  to  be  older  than  1,  Greek  46 
and  Latin  often  giving  1  where  Sanscrit  has  r.    In  the  Romance 
languages  they  interchange  both  ways;  e.g.  peregrlnne,  It^.  pelle- 
grino;  Tlbiir,  Ital.  TivoH;  lusoiiildltiB,  Ital.  rossignuolo;  apostolus, 
Fr.  apotre;  &c. 

N  also  passes  into  either,  and  sometimes  vice  versa;  e.g.  Bononla, 
ItaL  Bologna;  venenum,  Ital.  veieno;  lamella,  Troveag?!  namela ; 
bomlnem,  Span,  bombre;  tympanum,  Fr.  timbre.  In  Greek,  iKB€iv  is 
in  Doric  evdeXv;  ^tXraro;,  <^iWaroff;  &c. 

m  appears  to  be  earlier  than  n;  e.g.  Sanscrit  damam,  (Lat.  do- 
mnm),  Gr.  dofiov,  rem,  Fr.  rien^  &c. 

8  changes  to  later  r  in  Latin;  and  to  the  rough  breathing  in 
Greek;  e.g.  arbosem,  arborem;  Sansc.  saptan,  Lat.  s^tem,  Gr. 
Ijrra,  &C. 

•  See  Curtius,  Gr,  Efym,  p.  385,  ed.  1, 
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H  in  Latin  becomes  in  French  almost  always  inaudible:  1  is  often 
omitted  or  sounded  as  y;  final  s  is  not  sounded;  and  the  nasals 
merely  give  a  twang  to  the  vowels. 

(d)    In  the  case  of  the  vowels  a  appears  to  have  been  earlier  47 
than  o  and  e,  and  changes  through  them  respectively  to  u  and  1. 
Thus  Sanscrit  frequently  has  a,  where  Greek  and  Latin  have  the 
more  forward  vowels.     In  Latin  the  order  of  priority  is  a,  o,  n,  e,  1, 
not  the  reverse.     (See  §  196.) 

xiii.     By  a  similar  laxness  of  pronunciation  parasitical  sounds  48 
often  arise,  the  organs  assuming  a  position  for  one  sound  in  the 
effort  to  reach  or  leave  the  position  required  for  another  sound. 

Thus  from  Latin  vastare  comes  Ital.  guastare;  from  Tadlum, 
guage;  from  vespa,  French  guepe;  &c.  The  same  was  perhaps  the 
case  with  vivo  compared  wi3i  vlc-si,  as  if  from  vigvo;  (see  §  129  c). 

So  in  English  a  parasitical  d  becomes  attached  to  n  in  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  oi gofwn  asgofwnd;  dronvned  as  dro^wndedK 

Y  is  by  some  speakers  inserted  before  i  (=al)  in  guide  pro- 
nounced jy'/V/*?;  kind^  kyind;  sky,  skyi;  &c. :  and  before  u,  e.g.  duty, 
usually  pronounced  dyooty ;  mtuic,  use,  &c,  always  pronounced 
myoosic,  yoos ;  &c.     But  see  App.  A.  xx,  xxv. 

After  a  broad  a = all  or  er,  a  slight  raising  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
suggests  to  some  speakers  a  vibration,  and  an  r  is  the  result;  e.g. 
Emma  Ann  becoming  Emma  ran,  &c. 

xiv.  The  difficulty  of  uttering  a  particular  sound  varies  with  49 
different  individuals,  sometimes  from  want  of  practice,  sometimes 
from  organic  defect;  and  where  there  is  no  absolute  incapacity  or 
even  difficulty,  there  is  often  a  greater  tendency  for  the  organs  to 
assume  one  position,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  gne  sound, 
rather  than  another. 

Thus  in  English  we  have  persons  pronouncing  rake  for  lake; 
lake  for  rake  (cf.  Aristoph.  Fesp,  45)";  thin  for  sin;  dound  for  round; 
fwun,gciveen,  for  run,  green;  bat  for  at,  and  at  for  hat;  fwine  for  *vine, 
arid  vine  for  twine;  &c.  Foreigners  often  pronounce  tree  and  dat 
for  three  and  that 

XV.     As  with  individuals,  so  with  tribes  and  nations.     Certain  5c 
sounds  and  certain  classes  of  sounds  are  preferred  or  avoided,  are 
frequently  or  never  pronounced.    In  this  way  the  same  word  may, 
when  tribes  separate  from  a  common  stock,  assume  gradually  a 

*  Prof.  Key  considers  this  tendency  to  have  been  widely  operative  in 
language.    Essays,  p.  204  foil. 
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somewhat  different  shape  (even  apart  from  inflexions)  in  one  tribe 
from  what  they  bear  in  another,  each  tribe  fixing  differently  an 
ambiguous  or  intermediate  sound,  or  developing  it  in  a  different 
way.  A  few  illustrations  only  can  be  given,  (i)  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  sounds  in  nations^;  (a)  of  the  different  shapes 
the  same  root  assumes  in  different  languages. 

T.  {a)  The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  easiest  sounds,  for  they  are  51 
usually  the  first  uttered  by  children  and  they  are  the  most  universal. 
But  it  is  said  the  voiced  dental  d  does  not  occur  in  Chinese,  or  in 
the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages. 

(^)  Several  of  the  Polynesian  languages  have  no  gutturals;  and 
several  of  the  North  American  have  no  labials.  In  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  gutturals  and  dentals  are  indistinguish- 
able. "  It  takes  months  of  patient  labour  to  teach  a  Hawaian 
youth  the  difference  between  k  and  t,  g  and  d,  1  and  r."  Steel  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  kila;  Cook  as  tute;  &c. 

(r)  Again  the  sharp  and  flat  sounds  are  not  distinguished  in  any 
Polynesian  dialect.  So  the  Welsh  often  pronounce  sharp  for  flat; 
e.g,pet  for  l?ed:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  said  not  to  know 
the  distinction.   Cf.  App,  A.  vii. 

(d)  The  Sanscrit  has  aspurated  flat  mutes  (t)+h,  g+h,  d+h); 
the  ancient  Greek  had  aspirated  sharp  mutes  p  +  h,  k  +  h,  t  +  h; 
the  Romans  had  neither. 

(e)  The  labio-dentals  denoted  in  English  by  F  and  V  are  absent 
from  Hottentot  and  Australian  languages,  and  probably  from  an- 
cient Greek.  F  is  absent  also  from  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  Tamil, 
Burmese,  &c. 

(/)  B  is  absent  altogether  from  some  American  and  Polynesian 
dialects:  L  is  absent  from  Zend,  Japanese,  and  several  American  and 
African  tongues.  The  Chinese  substitute  1  for  r,  saying,  e.g.  £u- 
lopa  for  Europa,  and  (avoiding  the  pronunciation  of  two  consonants 
together),  Ki-li-sse-tu  for  Christ, 

(g)  The  Arabic  and  cognate  languages  have  peculiar  guttural 
and  gutturo-dental  consonants.  The  Indian  languages  have  a  pecu- 
liar palatal  class.  The  Hottentots  accompany  the  pronunciation 
of  other  letters  with  peculiar  clicks,- 

a.    The  variation  of  the  same  root  in  languages  of  the  same  52 
stock  is  best  illustrated  by  the  law  which  Grinrni  (following  in 
Rask^s  track)  showed  to  prevail  between  the  Sanscrit,  Greek  and 

'  These  statements  are  chiefly  from  Max  Muller,  Lectures,  Second 
Series,  p.  167,  &c. 

2 — 2 
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Latin  together,  compared  with  the  Gothic  and  low  German  dialects, 
en  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  High  German  and  its  stock  on  the 
other,  the  one  having  an  aspirated  mute  or  fricative,  where  the 
second  has  a  flat  mute,  and  the  third  a  sharp,  and  so  on.  Lutial 
mutes  exhibit  the  law  most  clearly,  being  freest  from  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  consonants,  and  dentals  most  regularly.  The  Eng- 
lish is  here  taken  as  the  representative  of  Gothic,  and  the  modem 
German  as  representative  of  high  German. 


C  Greek  B  Bvyarrip,    erjp, 

\  Latin  f  fera, 

English  d  daughter,  deer, 

German  t,  or  tli=t    tochter,     thier, 

(  Greek  S  obovsy 

\  Latin  d  dens, 

English  t  toothf 

German  z  or  s  %ahn, 


Bvpa, 
fores. 
door, 
tbor, 


fJLcdv» 

mead, 
meth. 


cbeiv, 


domare,    duo,     ddere, 

tame,         tivo,     eat, 
%'dhmen    z^wei,   essen. 


voap. 
uxida. 
fwater, 
«ivasser. 


1 


to'. 


Greek  r    Dor.  rv  Att.  av,  rpeT.^, 
Latin  t  tu,  ties, 

English  th  thou,        three, 

German  d  du,  drei, 

Similarly  a  Greek  aspirate  often  corresponds  to  a  Latin  s. 


tennis,  Is-tud,    frater. 
thin,      that,       brother, 
diinn,    das,         hruder. 


xvi.     It  results  from  the  action  of  these  laws,  both  those  of  53 
sudden  and  those  of  gradual  change,  that  while  the  same  word  may 
under  diiFerent  influences  give  rise  to  variously  modified  forms,  the 
same  form  may  also  eventually  result  from  different  original  combi- 
nations of  sounds. 

e.g.  page  in  English  is  in  its  different  senses  derived  respectively 
from  Greek  irmBiop  and  from  Latin  pa^ilna. 

From  the  three  Latin  words  mare,  major,  mater  come  three 
French  words  all  pronounced  alike;  viz.  la  mer,  lemaire,  la  mere, 

xvii.  The  introduction  of  fordgn  words  into  a  language  is  5« 
subject  to  special  phonetic  conditions.  One  nation  has  rarely  got 
just  the  same  set  of  sounds  as  another,  or  allows  the  same  combina- 
tions. Consequently  in  adopting  a  foreign  word  by  the  sound 
an  approximation  more  or  less  clumsy  has  to  be  made,  and  a  greater 
divergence  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  tendency  to  approximate  to 
a  familiar  indigenous  word,  especially  if  it  seem  to  afford  an  intelli- 
gible etymology. 

e.g.  the  Romans  had  Hercnles  for 'HpoxX^f,*  and  in  early  Latin 
teclna  for  rextnj]  GlntSmestra  for  KXvraifivrjaTpa. 
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The  English  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  pure  (jyoor)  is 
said  to  be  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  u. 

As  errors  caused  by  what  has  been  called  Popular  Etymology- 
may  be  quoted  Jerusalem  artichoke  for  Girasoi  which  comes  from 
gyms  and  acH:  tivalnut,  which  is  from  Angl.  Sax.  <ivealb-knutf  i.e. 
foreign  or  Italian  Ttut, 

xviii.  The  use  of  letters  reacts  on  the  sounds.  They  rarely  fit  55 
each  other  precisely  to  start  with;  and  the  pronunciation  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  change,  while  the  spelling  remains.  The 
letters  then  become  symbols  of  different  sounds  from  those  proper 
to  them,  and  sometimes  are  supposed  to  carry,  and  thence  do  carry 
these  new  sounds  into  other  words.  In  the  case  of  foreign  names 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  alphabets  is  an  additional  cause 
of  error  to  that  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


CHAPTER  V. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  GENERAL^. 

The  alphabets  of  all  Italian  peoples  were  borrowed  immediately  36 
fix>m  that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Roman 
or  Latin  alphabet  was  probably  obtained  from  the  trading  colony  of 
Cumae.  Its  oldest  form,  as  collected  from  coins  and  inscriptions, 
dating  between  the  end  of  the  Sanmite  wars  (272  b.c.=482  u.c), 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (aoi  B.C. =553  u.c),  con- 
tained the  following  twenty  letters;  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  H,  1«  E,  L,  H,  N, 
O,  P,  a  B>  S»  T,  V,  X. 

The  Romans  appear  never  to  have  used  the  three  aspirates  which 
the  Greek  alphabet  contained,  e,  ^,  ^  (  =  Z):  ^d  there  is  but 
slight  evidence  of  their  having  at  first  taken  Z. 

In  the  course  of  the  century,  300  to  200  b.c.,  a  modified  form 
of  C,  viz.  O,  was  introduced,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  flat  from 
the  sharp  guttural;  and  E  was  used  only  in  very  few  words.  Z,  if 
it  ever  had  been  in  use,  had  passed  out  again.  In  Cicero's  time  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  characters  Z  and  Y  were  used  in  writing  words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

The  Romans  devised  a  very  simple  nomenclature  for  the  letters,  57 
the  vowels  being  denoted  by  their  own  sound,  the  explosive  con- 
sonants and  h  by  a  vowel  after  them,  the  fricative  consonants  by 

^  See  Corssen,  AusspracAe,  i.  i  foil.  ed.  2. 
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a  vowel  before  them.  The  vowel  used  for  this  purpose  was  e, 
excepting  that  the  gutturals  k  and  li  were  called  ka,  ha,  q  was  called 
Qu,  and  z  was  called  ix. 

The  consonants  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  written  double  58 
before  Ennius  (who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice),  the 
first  inscription  containing  doubled  letters  being  A.U.C.  s^5  •  but 
from  that  period  the  practice  began,  and,  if  we  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, became  predominant  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  con- 
stant twentjr  years  later.  Plautus  could  have  used  the  doubled 
letters  only  in  his  last  years,  if  at  all. 

To  denote  the  length  of  a  vowel  several  methods  were  tried.  59 
(i)  They  doubled  the  vowel  ^.  This  method  introduced  into  Latin 
by  the  tragic  poet  Accius  prevailed  in  inscriptions  from  about  130 
to  75  B.C.  It  was  also  used  by  other  Italian  nations,  but  neither  in 
Oscan  nor  Latin  was  0  doubled.  After  Cicero  and  Caesar's  time 
the  double  1  had  a  different  meaning,  the  second  i  being  a  semi-' 
consonant;  e.g.  FompelJuB,  &c. 

(2)  The  length  of  an  1  was  often  denoted  by  writing  the  diphthong 
el,  but  also  and  most  usually  since  Sulla's  time  by  making  the 
1  taller  than  the  other  letters.  In  imperial  times  this  sign  appears 
to  have  sometimes  stood  between  two  vowels  to  denote  the  semi- 
consonant  I  (i.e.  J).  In  later  times,  e.g.  even  in  Domitian's  reign, 
in  some  Spanish  inscriptions  the  tall  I  is  used  indiscriminately  for 
long  and  for  short  vowels,  and  also  for  the  semiconsonant. 

(3)  Since  about  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulate,  a  long  vowel 
was  frequently  denoted  by  an  accent,  e.g.  Jdlid:  but  this  too  came 
gradually  to  be  misapplied. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new  cha-  60 
racters;  viz.  an  inverted  digamma  (J)  for  v  when  used  as  a  semi- 
consonant:  a  reversed  Greek  sigma  (3)  for  the  combination  Im  or 
ps:  and  the  sign  of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  (J-)  for  the  middle 
sound  between  1  and  u;  that  is,  according  to  inscriptions  in  which 
we  find  it  used,  merely  to  represent  the  Greek  v  (not  for  the  doubt- 
ful vowel  in  maz^mus,  &c.).    The  first  and  the  last  of  these  new 

signs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  this  reign ;   the  antisigma,  as  it 
was  called,  is  not  found. 

The  following  table  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  6i 
with  their  signs  and  probable  pronunciation,  as  inferred  chiefly  from 
the  facts  respecting  the  several  letters  given  in  the  ensuing  Chapters. 

1  Probably  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  double  u  which  occurs  regu- 
larly in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  u  stems  in  MSS.  of 
riiny,  &c. ;  e.  g.  vairituus,  specuus. 


Chap.  K] 


Latin  Alphabet  in  General. 
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Old  signs 

(other  than  in 

next  col.) 

cir.  80  B.C. 

(Ritschl. 

tab.  LXIX.) 

Modern 
signs. 

Name. 

Pronun.     ^J"^,!!f  "^ 
^;.,»:^.,         for  same 
*='^^^°"-         sound. 

AAAAA 

A 
B 

Aa 
Bb 

a 
be 

ah 
h 

A 
B 

< 

C 

Cc 

ce 

k 

K 

> 

D 

Dd 

de 

d 

A 

^Ell 

E 

Ee 

e 

Jital.  open 

Hfor# 
(E  as  Ital. 
close  e) 

^F  1' 

F 

Ff 

ef 

/ 

(cf.§98) 

CQ 

G 

Gg 

ge 

<?C?''^^; 

)     r 

H 

Hh 

ha 

h  (hat) 

( 

I 

li 

• 

1 

iee(feet) 

K 

Kk 

ka 

k 

K 

> 

L 

LI 

el 

I 

A 

yWA\ 

M 

Mm 

em 

m 

M 

N 

N 

Nn 

en 

1" 

N 

r 

Ooo 

0 

Oo 

0 

iltal.open 

Ofor^ 
(0  as  Engl, 
dmit) 

r 

P 

PP 

pe 

P 

n 

9 

a 

Oil 

qu 

k 

K 

I^P 

k 

Rr 

er 

r  (trilled^ 

1     P 

5^^ 

s 

Ss 

es 

J  (sharp) 

2 

N 
X 

T 

V 
X 

Tt 

Uu  ( 

Vv  < 
Xx 

te 

1 
u 

ix 

t 

/Engl.  00: 

)  Engl,  w 
)  (or  Fr.  0U 
\  in  out) 
X 

)      «Fr. 

T 
OY: 

Fj  later 
OY 

Y 

Y  y  (Ypsilon 

Y 

Zz( 

Zeta) 

(cf.  §  10^: 

)      z 

Modem. 

AI  ai 
A£  ae 
£1  ei 
AUau 
OUou 


Pronunciation.        Greek. 

ay{=  yes)  earlier  AI 
(cf.  §258)  later  AI 
Engl,  (fate)  EI 

Gexm,  au(haui)     AY 
Engl.  0  (note)         OY 


Modem.  Pronunciation.         Greek. 

EU  eu  Ital.  eu  EY 

01  oi  nearly  0/(^0//)  earlier  01 

OE  oe  (cf.  §  %6z)         later  01 

UI  ui  as  Fr.  o«i       (cf.§aa2) 
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The  Greek  v  was  Fr.  «.  (It  did  not  correspond  to  Latin  u, 
which  Greek  expressed  by  ov).  The  Greek  a>  was  probably  the 
sound  of  English  aw.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  contraction 
of  oo  in  Greek  gives  ov,  not  a> ;  of  €€  gives  ct,  not  17.  Moreover 
the  name  of  o  was  oZ\  of  e  was  ei.  On  the  English  5  and  &  being 
really  diphthongs,  see  §  zi. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  DETAIL. 

LABIALS    AND    LABIODENTALS i. 

P. 

Character:  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  P  (but  not  after  cir.6ao  63 
u.c),  then  P,  last  P. 

Sound:  always  the  sharp  labial  mute;  English  p.   Never  aspi-  63 
rated,  except  in  Greek  words;  e.g.  splisBra,  philoaopliiuL 

Position  :  never  final,  except  in  yolnp  (for  vcflnpe).    It  can  64 
stand  inmiediately  in  same  syllable 

1.  before  1  or  r;  e.g.  plaudo,  prandeo,  &c. 

2.  after  s;  e.g.  Bpatium,  splendor,  sprevl,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  of  Greek  i.  tt  (ps  for  ^\  e.g.  wcvfia"  65 
riKos,  pnenmatlciu;  UroXcfiaiosy  Ptolemaus;  ^froXXcD,  psallo;  &c 

2.  rarely  /3;  e.g.  BplafiPos,  trlumpus  (later  trlumphus). 

3.  frequently  </>;  e.g.  7rop<^upa,  pnrpfira;  Aic^iXo?,  Xldfji<f>ikos, 
^CKoveiicns,  DlptUuB,  Pampllus,  FllOnlces;  ^^apvaicns,  Pamaoes;  &c. 
almost  always  in  inscriptions  before  cir.  660  u.a  (see  §  132). 

^  In  the  following  account  of  each  letter,  the  term  Representation 
has  been  confined  to  the  way  in  which  one  language  transcribes  the  words 
borrowed  from  another  :  Correspondence  to  the  etymological  correspon- 
dence, i.e.  the  shape  which  the  same  stem,  though  forming  perhaps  a 
verb  in  one  and  a  noun  in  another  language,  assumes  in  sister  languages. 
The  instances  of  correspondence  are  almost  all  selected  from  Curtius, 
Griech,  Etym.  2nd  ed.  Influence  is  used  for  the  way  in  which  a  letter 
affects  others,  weakness  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  others. 
The  sound  is  inferred  from  the  facts  here  collected.  Throughout,  great 
help  has  been  obtained  from  Corssen's  Ausspracht^  &c.y  and  in  some 
parts  from  Luc.  Miillcr's  De  re  metrica. 
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(ii)  in  Greek  by  «■;  e.g.  Faplzlus,  ILa7r€ipios  (also  Uairlptos)] 
capltcaiuxii,  ionrirttXioy;  SpurlUB,  STTopioff;  Ax^ns, 'Afnrtor ;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  p.  66 

2.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  r&plo,  ap9r-aC«>;  septem,  cWa;  pac-lBoor, 
pang-o,  pig-nuB,  miy-wfUy  aor.  cTroy-i/v;  pater,  Tron/p;  imple-o,  ple- 
niu,  m-fM-7r\ri'fUj  ttXi}^»;  paonuBi  ir^vor;  pnllns,  TrcSXor;  palma, 
9raXa/ii7;  nSpoB,  neptls,  dve^K^r,  pisnxn,  7rta-off;pUleu8,  ttiXof;  |>1uo, 
n-Xcca,  7rXvya>;  plUi»  putoo,  piitrlB,  vruoy,  irvda>;  pnlmo,  itvevfiavy  irXcv- 

3.  to  Greek  0;  e.g.  c&put,  c&plUiu,  xe^aXi};  opB,  &<l)€vos. 

4.  to  Greek  p  in  pasoo,  p6a'K<a> 

5.  rarely  to  Greek  x.     So  probably  Iftpiui,  Xikos;   qpfiUnm, 

CTKvXoy;   B89P6B,  prSBfl^^,  (njK^ff. 

Posably  these  Latin  words  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Umbiian  or  Oscan,  in  which  p  often  corresponds  to  an  original  k. 

Substitution:  p  is  often  a  substitute  for  b;  e.g.  snp-porto  67 
for  Bub-porto;    op-tlmns  for  ob-tlmns;  Bcrip-si,  Borlp-tus  from 
Bcrlb-o;  Qp-8ldes  (in  early  inscriptions)  for  ob-sideB;  &c. 

Influence:  i.  before  p  the  prepositions  Bub^  ob,  ad  become  68 
mp,  op,  ap  in  pronunciation,  though  not  always  in  writing ;  e.  g.  sup- 
porto^  QP-portunnB,  ap-pello;  &c.    Possibly  this  was  the  original 
form  of  Bub,  ob  (compare  Buper,  iiri)» 

a.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  m,  not  n;  e.g.  Impar, 
oom-porto;  &c.  ra-m-po  compared  with  fa-n-da 

Weakness:  i.  changed  (cir.  650  u.c.)  to  b  before  1  in  the  69 
word  pubUcuB,  for  poplicuB,  from  popvllcuB  (old  form  poupliooB). 
So  PablluB  is  UoirXtoff  in  Polybius  and  Dion.  H.). 

a.  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  som-nus  compared 
with  BOp-or,  BOp-io.     And  comp.  trSpIdiu  with  trdmo. 

Insertion:    i.  P  is  naturally  pronounced  in  passing  from  70 
m  to  t  or  B  or  1 ;  e.g.  Bom-p-tus,  Biun-p-Bl ;  em-p-tUB,  em-p-sl ;  tem- 
p-to for  the  (etymologically  better)  form  ten-to;  Uem-p-B  for  Mems; 
exem-p-lnm,  from  ezlm-6re;  tem-p-liim,  comp.  riiievot.    In  amp- 
Baactl,  am-p-luB,  the  p  may  be  for  b  in  amb-. 

a.  In  late  imperial  language  we  have  dam-p-nun,  caliun-p- 
nlare,  &c. 
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B. 

Character:  similar  to  modem  B.  7» 

Sound:  the  flat  labial  mute;  English  b.  72 

In  later  Latin  inscriptions,  not  frequently  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  words  were  written  with  v  for  b,  chiefly  between  vowels 
(e.g.  deyitXLxn,  sivl,  Lesyla,  verva),  and  b  for  v  (e.g.  bolo,  berba, 
blzlt;  hence  Danubius  for  the  earlier  and  correct  Danuvius),  one 
or  both  having  then  perhaps  the  sound  of  labial  v.  The  confu- 
sion is  also  found  in  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  and  in  the  Florentine  MS. 
of  the  Digest.  Hablo,  Jubentlus  are  rare  instances  from  the  and 
century  after  Christ.  Besbius  (cf.  §  90.  3)  for  VesuTliis  in  Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

Position  :   Final  only  in  ab,  sub,  ob.  73 

It  can  stand  immediately  in  same  syllable  before  1  or  r;  e.g. 
blandus,  breyis,  brtUna^  &c. 

Representation    (i)   in    Greek  by   /3;    e.  g.  Aboriginimi,  74 
'AjSoptyiVcDv;  Umbrici,  *O/z0pticot;  BovUlani,  BoiXXavot;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek:  i.  ordinarily  ^;  fiaa-ts,  basis;  Boccorot,  Boeoti ;  &c. 

a.  For  (f)  and  tt  Ennius  always  used  b,  at  least  in  the  words 
BurruB  for  Ilyppos,  and  Bruges  for  ^pvyes  (Cic.  Or.  48,  §  160). 
Probably  Ennius  was  following  the  etymological  correspondence 
(see  next  section). 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  b  or  bh,  75 
or,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  to  an  original  dli. 

a.  to  Greek  )9;  e.g.  brevls,  ppaxvs]  bulbus,  jSoX/Soy;  balare, 
P\r)xaofiai» 

3.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  ab,  aTro;  buxus,  ttvIos;  carbasus,  tcdpircf 
(TOf ;  lambo,  ld.bliuii,  XaTrro),  \a(l>va'a'<a. 

4.  medial  b  to  Greek  ^  (frequently);  e.g.  amb-,  dfxff>i;  ambo, 
afiffid)',  l&bor,  d\<p'avQ)',  uxnbo,  umblliciis,  6p,(t>a\6s'^  nflb-es,  i/e^-os; 
orb-US,  6p(f>-ap6s't  sorb-eo,  po(f)€<a't  glflbo,  ykv<f)(i>',  scrlbo,  ypa<f><a. 
So  probably  the  derivative  suffix  -ber  (comp.  fero)  to  -<ft6po^  {<t>€pio) ; 
e.g.  saltl-ber,  candSla-brum. 

5.  medial  b  to  Old  Italian  f;  e.g.  trlbus,  Umbr.  trefa;  sta- 
bulxun,  Umbr.  stafii;  tlbi,  Umbr.  tefe;  slbi,  Oscan  slfel. 

Substitution:    i.  It  is  in  several  words  a  substitute  for  an  7* 
earlier  dv.    Thus  bis,  beUnm,  Bellona,  Bellius,  bOnus  are  for  dvls, 
dveUuxii,  Dvelloxia  (so  in  S.  C.  de  Bacchan.  568  A.u.c),  Dvelliiu, 
dToniis  (dvonoro  i.e.  bomorum  in  epitaph  on  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus^ 
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cir.  A.u.c.  500).   C.  Duellius  the  consul  of  494  A.U.C.  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  family  called  Bellius^  (Gic.  Or,  45,  §  153). 

a.  In  a  few  words,  it  stands  for  medial  v  in  order  to  avoid 
the  combination  uu.  Thus  bubile,  bubulcus  from  bovHe,  bobulcus, 
when  0  was  giving  place  to  u  (§213);  deferbiil  from  deferveo; 
Jtibeo  from  a  root  Jou-  (comp.  old  perf.  Jousi,  Jfkro). 

Influence  :  It  requires  the  preceding  nasal  to  be  m;  e.g.  com-  77 
bmo  compared  with  conduco;  im-buo  with  In-duo;  im-berbls,  coxn- 
blbo,  &c. 

Weakness:  i.  Before  a  sharp  (b  or  t),b  is  sometimes  changed  78 
top;  e.g.  scrip-si,  scrip-tus  from  scrib-o;  op-sequi  for  ob-seqiii;  op- 
tineo  for  ob-tineo,  &c.  In  compounds  with  sub,  ob,  the  inscriptions 
before  cir.  650  u.c.  have  p;  later  inscriptions  and  MSS.  oscillate. 
So  occasionally  nrps,  pleps  for  urbs,  plebs.  But  in  os-tentum,  sus- 
cipere,  sustuli,  asporto,  &c.  b  in  obs,  subs,  abs  is  omitted. 

2.  Before  c,  g,  p,  f,  sub  and  ob  are  assimilated;  e.g.  8uc^«arro, 
oc-combo,  Buggero,  Boppono,  suffero,  &c, 

3.  Before  f,  ab  takes  the  form  au;  e.g.  aufugio,  aufcro  (but 
abs-tuli,  ab-latum);  or  b  is  dropped;  e.g.  afiii,  afdre.  (On  af  see 
§  97  n.) 

4.  In  dmitto,  Operio,  oportimus  (if  they  are  compounds)  the  b 
is  omitted.  [Some  consider  the  dat.  abl.  in  -is  to  have  arisen  from 
an  omission  of  b  (or  bh),  flliis  being  for  fillabus.] 

5.  b  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  sum-miis  for  sub- 
iniiB  (for  sup-imus) ;  scam-num  compared  with  scab-elluxn;  sam- 
niiim  (jj  Saui^ms  Polyb.)  with  Sabinl.  So  perhaps  glomus  is  for 
glAb-mus. 

H. 

Character:  In  a  few  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  before  500 u.c.  79 
the  modem  shape  with  the  middle  strokes  not  reaching  to  the 
bottom  is  found,  but  not  afterwards.  The  usual  form  has  the  four 
strokes  of  equal  length  and  all  inclined,  not  vertical.  Verrius 
Flaccus  (in  Augustus'  time)  wished  to  use  only  half  the  ordinary 
letter  as  its  sign  at  the  end  of  words  before  an  initial  vowel,  on 
account  of  its  faint  sound. 

Sound:  the  labial  nasal ;  English  m.  80 

At  the  end  of  words  it  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible. 

Position:    very  frequently  final:  viz.    i.  in  accusative  and  81 
neuter  nominative  singular,  and  in  genitive  plural  of  nouns:    a.  in 

^  In  Polybius,  I.  22,  23,  we  read  BtXtos ;  (but  the  MSS.  have  A^cos 
or  *AriX(os  Al^ios),     Diodorus  (xi.  68)  has  AoviWtos, 
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ist  person  singular  of  verbs;  3.  in  some  adverbs;  e.g.  tnzn,  qQam, 
nam,  {Ham,  antem,  enlm,  partim,  &c. 

Never  before  or  after  another  consonant  as  the  commencement 
of  a  syllable. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by /i;  e.g.  Uardnsby  Mapiuos,  82 
VlinlnallB  by  Ovifiivakios ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  /i;  e.g.  Mapad&v,  Karathon;  TrpayfumKoSi  pnc- 
matlcus;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  Indo-£mt>pean  m.  33 

3.  to  Greek  fi;  e.g.  slmnl,  BlmlUs,  dfuij  oftoiog,  o/xaXor; 
vOmo,  €/i-€fi>  (f€/[i);  moi-liB,  fuXaxor;  me,  /^c,  f/i^e;  Tnagima,  mflgls, 
fUyaSf  fxeyioToSi  mel,  ficAi,  mOr-lor,  mor-taus,  mar-ceo,  fuip^ivaf 
^poTos  (for  fiporos) ;  xnlnno,  fuvvOoa ;  Ibn-erus,  o/xof ;  &c. 

3.  but  in  inflexions  final  m  corresponds  to  Greek  i/ ;  so  in  the 
ace.  sing,  and  gen.  pi.  of  nouns  and  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  verbs: 
e.g.  nSyem,  pavv^  musanun,  fxova^v]  aim,  siem,  etqv ;  ferebam,  €^€(k>v* 

Substitution:    i.  for  p  or  b  before  a  nasal  suffix;   e.g.  aom-  84 
niui,  comp.  sOp-or,  sOp-lo;  scam-nun  compared  with  scab-^iim; 
Sam-nlun  with  Sab-ini;  sun-mus  with  sub  or  sup-er. 

2.  for  n  before  a  labial ;  e.g.  im-peUo  for  In-peUo;  &c.  Compare 
ra-m-po  with  fa-n-do. 

Influence:  i.  often  occasions  the  asamilation  or  omission  85 
of  a  preceding  consonant,  especially  if  three  consonants  would 
otherwise  be  together:  e.g.  flam-ma  (flag-);  ez&-men  for  6xai;-m«n; 
jti-xnentum  (jtkg-);  tor-mentum  (torquSre);  Itl-men  (lflc-6re);  ftal- 
men  (fiilg-6re) ;  csd-mentum  (csBd-ere) ;  r&-mentum  (rftd-ere) ;  aum- 
movere,  aum-mus  (sub);  contft-minare  (contag-);  afi-meatrla (aex). 

But  aeg-men  from  aec-Sre;  ag-men  from  ag-6re;  &c. 

So  n  becomes  m;  e.g.  Im-motua  for  in-motua;  Imua,  Immo  for 
Inlmua,  Inlmo  (superlative  from  preposition  in). 

a.  prefers  a  short  ft  (instead  of  0  or  i)  before  it;  e.g.  doc-u- 
mentum  (doc-e-);  monumentom  (mon-e-).  So  till  Gaesar^s  time 
decftmua,  tacillllmus,  duriaatUnua,  marltftmua,  &c.  Similarly  aBetOmo, 
lacrftma,  and  in  Greek  words  the  short  inserted  vowel  is  n;  e.g. 
Alcflmena,  drachftma,  Tecomeaaa  (compared  with  tedna,  &c.). 

Weakness:  i.  Final  m  having  a  faint  sound  fell  away;  in  ist  si 
pers.  sing,  of  present,  and  perfect  indie,  and  future  in  -bo  of  all 
verbs:  e.g.  amo,  amavl,  amabo ;  the  words  sum  and  inquam  alone 
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retaining  it.   Cato  is  said  to  have  written  rodpie,  dice,  &c.  for  red- 
piam,  dicaxn  (redplem,  dlcem?).    Cf.  Qumtil.  i.  9,  §  23 ;  ix.  4.  §  40. 

2.  In  nouns  early  inscriptions  frequently  omit  final  m,  but  not 
regularly.  Thus  in  the  oldest' Scipionic  inscription  Luclom  is  found 
by  side  of  Corsica,  olno  (for  imnm),  Sdpione,  optmno  (all  accusatives), 
duonoro  (for  bonorum).  The  omission  is  rare  in  the  legal  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  others  also  after  620  u.c,  but  is  found  in  the  vulgar 
wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  becomes  frequent  again  (even  in  words  which  are 
not  nouns;  e.g.  mecu,  dece,  oU  for  mecum,  decern,  ollxn). 

Kon  is  for  noonum  (ne-oinom,  i.  e.  ne-nnum). 

3.  Before  a  vowel,  a  final  syllable  in  m  was  disregarded  in  verse ; 
and  com  in  composition  dropped  its  m;  e.g.  co-ire,  co2ii1)eo,  coheres, 
coopto;  cOgo  (com-ago),  cdperlo  (com-operlo),  cOmo  (oom-emo). 
But  m  is  retained  in  cfimes,  com-itium,  oomitor ;  cOm-ddo. 

So  drcu-itus;  but  circum-airo* 

4.  Before  most  consonants  except  the  labials  p,  b,  m,  m  becomes 
n;  e.g.  an-ceps,  prln-ceps,  nunc  (nnm-ce),  tantundem  (tantom), 
ean-dem,  eomn-dem,  con-sul,  con-fero,  con-Jnz,  con-Tenlo,  septen- 
trlo,  aliqnan-dlu,  &c.    So  quoniam  for  quom  Jam. 

In  a  few  compounds  of  com  m  is  omitted;  e.g.  co-gnosco,  co- 
gnatus,  cO-necto,  cOnitor,  cOnlyeo,  cOnubinm.  So  in  old  time  cosol 
for  consul  and  this  fonn  was  retained  in  the  abbreviation  cob;  also 
in  inscriptions  oosentiont,  &c.  Cf.  §§  168,  167,  2. 

5.  m  before  r  became  b;  e.g.  Ubemus  is  for  blemrlnns  (cf. 
Xtift^pivos).    So  in  Greek  ^poros  from  root  iiop^^  morlor. 

y  as  Consonant. 

Characxpr:    always  ▼,    whether  as   vowel    or   consonant.  87 
(Throughout  this  article  v  is  used  for  the  consonantal  sound,  u  for 
the  vowel.) 

Sound:  as  the  English  w,  or  perhaps,  at  least  originally,  the  88 
more  vocal  Fr.  on  in  onL 

Position:  always  before  a  vowel.    Not  after  any  consonant,  89 
except  q,  g,  s,  l,r;  e.g.  qvlB,  pingvis,  svavlB,  salvus,  senniB. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greeks,    i.  usually  by  ov  (which 90 
was  also  the  usual  representation  of  v  as  vowel);  e.g.  Servlns,  Sep- 

^  The  Oscan  v  was  represented  in  Greek  by  the  digamma;  e.  g. 
Joveis,  Aiovp€i ;  Clovatius,  jcXof  orwi ;  tovtiks,  ropro.  Quintilian  says 
iEolicae  litterae,  qua  *  servum,*  *  cervum'que  dicimus,  etiam  si  forma  a 
nobis  repudiata  est,  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  persequitur  (xii.  10.  29). 
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ovior;  Venusia,  OJevovo-ia  (Polyb.);  Veil,  Ovijtoi;  VolBci,  OvoXo-jcoi 
(Strab.),  OuoXouo-Kot,  (Dion.  H.,  Plut.),  OvqKq<tkoi  (Plut);  Qvintl- 
liu8  Varus,  KomvriXtoff  Ouapo;  (Joseph.);  Juvenalia,  ^lovouevaXia; 
Qyadratus,  YJovab^aro^  (Dio  Cass.,  Epit^ ;  Aquiiin  Fallscum,  Ai- 
Kovov\k<^aK\.fTKov\  SvesBiila,  ^ovkiTKTovka  (Stxab.);  &c. 

a.  after  q,  before  I,  also  by  v  or  o ;  e.g.  Qvlntus,  Kom/tos  (Polyb., 
Diod.,  Dion.  H.),  Kwi/ro?  (Dio  Cass.);  QvintllluB,  Kotin^tXios 
(iVfow.  Ancyr.)^  KvlvtiKlos  (Dio  C);  Nonia  Qvintillbus,  KvivTikiais 
Nowais  (Plut.) ;  Aqvimiin,  ^Akvivov  (Strab.,  Plut.) ;  &c. 

But  (ivi  =  Ku,  e.g.  Aqvlllius,  'A/cuXXiot;  Qvlrinus,  Kvplvos;  QuI- 
rites,  KvpLTai  (but  Kvipirai,  Dio);  AqvUela,  *AKv\i]la]  TarqiYinius, 
TapKvvios* 

3.  by  0  rarely,  except  in  Plutarch,  who  has  for  FlaviaB 
*Xaj3tos  (also  ^Xaovios) ;  Livlus,  Ai^ios  (also  Polyb.) ;  Varro,  Bap- 
poy;  Fulvlus,  OovX/Sio?;  Servllla,  Sfp/StXm,  (Servillus,  S^povtXXio;) ; 
VoconlUB,  BoKcovtof ;  &c.  So  Pulvillus,  UoX^iWos;  Flavus,  FlaviaB, 
*Xa/3off,  *Xa/3ioff,  also  ^Xaomos  (Dion.  H.);  Vesuvius,  BcVjStoy 
(Dio  C.  App.),  but  Ov€(rovomos  (Diod.) ;  Beneventuin,  Bevf^fvrov 
(Appian),  but  Beveovevrov  (Appian,  Strabo),  Beneventana,  Ovfvoav^ 
ravrf  (Polyb.).  Nerva  and  Severos  in  contemporary  inscriptions  are 
Nepoua,  Nepj^a;  '^fovrjpos,  2€^rjpos,  In  and  after  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ  ^  appears  frequently  for  v.     Compare  §  7a. 

(ii)  of  Greek.  V  as  consonant  is  never  found  in  transferring 
a  Greek  name  into  Latin,  the  digamma,  which  alone  had  the  same 
sound,  not  being  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  writers. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  V:  sometimes  91 
(e.g.  in  first  four  instances  given  infr.  3)  to  a  (where  Greek  has  /3). 

a.  to  Greek  f ,  which  often  fell  away  without  altering  the  word, 
sometimes  was  replaced  by  o  or  u;  e.g.  »vum,  atfe's,  act;  Ovls, 
oFis'j  ftvis,  oioDvos  (ofieovoff);  Svuin,  ayfoV,  sllva,  vXrj  (for  vXfa); 
BV&vis  (for  Bvad-viB),  svadus,  -qdvs  (for  a-Frjhvs);  vaUus,  FfjXos]  vel- 
lUB,  villus,  Fepiovy  €Lpos\  vfihere,  Foxos^  vSnuin,  ven-eo,  cavos]  vSr, 
Feapj  rjp',  verbum,  Fcpeco,  prjfxa',  vesper,  Fcairtpos^  vestiB,  Fev-wfiiy 
€(rOrjs]  vfitus,  Feros  (a  year);  videre,  FiBelv,  (Lac.  ^idelu)  oi5a; 
vlginU,  FfiKoa-i,  Boeot.  FUari,  (Lacon.  /3«icart) ;  vi61a,  Fiov ;  vitu- 
lU8,ftraXos;  vltex,  vi-men,  ftrca;  vOmere,  Fefi-elv]  volvo,  FeXva, 
ciXvo). 

vah,  V8B,  0(1,  oval',  vinum,  oufos;  vicus,  oikos*  The  noise  of 
frogs  is  represented  by  Kod$,  which  Ovid  imitates  by  *  sub  aqtsa 
sub  aqua  maledicere  temptant.'  (Met.  vi.  376.) 

Arvum,  dpoo),  €^}ovpa]  nervus,  vcvpov]  vfireor,  ovposj  o,  <watcher 
{Fop-). 

3.  to  Greek  /3;  e.g.  v6n-io  (bSto,  perblto,  Osc.benuBt=v6nerit), 
Baipm'y  vivo  Blos^  /Sioo);  vdro,  QifipdaKcHf  ^opa\  ervuxn,  opoPosj 
severus,  a€Pas,  ae^ofxai  ;  vOlO,  fiovKopai. 
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Substitution  :  In  verse  the  vowel  u  is  sometimes  hardened  into  92 
the  consonant  v.  Thus  in  Plautus,  tvoB,  svos,  tvi,  Etvi;  &c.,  fvlt, 
pver,  pvella,  dyoruxn,  (comp.  above  §  76  dvonoro,  dvello);  in  dactylic 
poets,  svo  (Lucr.  twice);  genva  (Vei^.,  Stat).;  pitvlta  (Hor.\ 
patrvi  (Stat.),  siiivatis,  slnvatur  (Sil.).  Also  larva,  larvatis  (Hor.), 
for  laraa,  laruatls  (Plaut.) ;  mUvus  and  reliqvuB  after  the  8th  cent. 
u.c.  for  the  earlier  mnniis,  rSUcHtis.  In  tenvls,  tenvia,  tenvlor,  the 
consonantal  v  seems  to  be  the  regular  pronunciation :  Statius's  use 
is  peculiar.     See  §  142. 

Influence:  i.  The  vowel  6  when  following  v  (consonant  33 
or  vowel)  was  retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after 
other  letters  it  had  usually  changed  to  u;  e.g.  servos,  nom.  sing., 
SBqiYom,  &c.  Vorto  and  derivatives  are  said  by  Quintilian  (i.7.25), 
to  have  been  changed  to  verto,  &c.  by  Scipio  Africanus  (i.e. 
minor),  but  the  forms  with  e  are  not  usually  found  in  republican  in- 
scriptions. 

a.  medial  V  causes  omission  of  preceding  consonant;  e.g.  sS- 
y6co  for  sed-voco;  sSvirl  for  sezvlrl;  pavi  from  pasco  (for  pas-sco). 

3.  The  consonantal  character  of  v  is  shown  by  its  use  in  metre 
{a)  in  not  causing  elision,  e.  g.  dicerd  verba : 

(^)  in  lengthening  with  another  consonant  a  preceding  short 
vowel.  Comp.  volvo,  yOlutus.  But  it  has  not  this  effect  when  fol- 
lowing q;  e.g.  &qya. 

Weakness:     i.  v  between  two  vowels  usually  fell  away,  or  ^ 
resumed  its  vowel  power  and  formed  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel 
with  the  preceding  vowel:  the  succeeding  vowel  was  absorbed  in 
dther  case. 

{a)  in  perfect  suffix;  e.g.  aTnfi.ram  for  am&vdram;  flSram  for 
flgVeram;  n5ram  for  nCvdram;  plul  forpluvl;  audieram  for  audlvS- 
ram;  amasse,  for  amavlsse;  petllt,  petit  for  pdlSvlt;  fSvl  for  fOv-vi ;  &c. 

{V)  nauta  for  n&vita;  auceps  for  &viceps;  cautor  for  c&vitor; 
canneas  for  cave  ne  eas  (Cic.  D'w,  11.  40);  Onsous  for  Cnalvos; 
prsBdes  for  pravides;  stas  ror  »vitas;  pr»co  for  prsdvico  (voc-axe), 
Ixorsnni  for  bo-vorsum;  liomii8  for  lio-ver-nus;  cunctus  for  oo(m)- 
yinctns;  prtLdens  for  pr5vldens;  Juppiter  for  Jdvipater;  Jticundus 
for  Jdvicundus;  JfUiior  for  JUvdnlor;  flpUio  for  dvlpllio  (cf  /Sovtto- 
Xoff);  nfLper  for  ndyumper;  oblitos  for  oblivltus;  mrsiiin  for  re- 
▼ersum;  brOiua  for  br^vlxiia;  n51o  for  nfivdlo;  neu,  seu  for  neve, 
siye  (neve,  seye  old). 

So  in  Plautus,  Jdvem,  dvls,  bdyes,  brgyi,  and  (after  Greek  model) 
n&yem  are  monosyllables,  and  &yoncalus,  obllvlsci  trisyllables. 

2t  y,  after  any  other  consonant  than  q,  g,  s,  1,  or  r,  was  vocalised : 
e.g.  yacuus  for  (old  form)  vdclvos.  (Plautus  wrote  always  yacivos 
or  Yoelyos.)  Compare  conspicuus,  arduus,  axmuus,  noetua,  with 
looi^qyiis,  ciiryus,  ftQyos.    (But  also  sHiis,  Irriguus,  patrtius.') 
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Poets,  rarely  after  Aug^ustan  age,  sometimes  vocalised  a  (usually) 
consonantal  y.  Thus  siiftdeo,  sliSsco  (Lucr.);  stlSrunt  TCic); 
sUStiiB  (Lucr.,  Hor.) ;  coii8ecne(Lucr.),  adsecue,  obsecuum  (Plaut.) ; 
&diSI,  &cti89  (for  aqv»)  Lucr.  So  also  sdlfto,  dissOltlo,  &c.  (Lucr., 
Cat.,  and  elegiac  pbets) ;  vdlHo  (elegiac) ;  fSHXx»  (Hor.). 

decurla,  centnxla,  cdrta  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  for  dec- 
Tlr-la,  cent-Tlr-la,  co-Tlr-la. 

3.  V  fell  out  in  some  few  words;  e.g.  sftTlnm  for  BYaviiim; 
tlM,  te  for  tvibi,  tve;  ungo,  tingo,  nrgeo  for  nxigvo,  tlngvo,  nrgreo. 
(In  slave  names,  e.  g.  PuUipor,  Mardpor,  por  is  for  puer,  probably 
uie  e  being  extruded). 

So  also  qnm,  qnr  is  sometimes  written  for  qnom,  quor,  or 
ooxn,  cur. 

4.  Apparently  an  initial  v  has  fallen  off  in  some  words  begin- 
ning with  r  and  1;  e.g.  r&sa,  podoi/,  .£ol.  ^^6hov\  rlgore,  fipjxeiv; 
radix,  pi^a,  Lesb.  fipurda]  l&cer,  pcucos,  JEoh  ^paKos;  Itlpiia,  Grerm. 
<wolf;  laqueiiB,  fipoxos»  (Compare  our  pronunciation  of  wrecA^ 
wreak,  <wrong^  «ivrougbt,  &c.) 

5.  V  after  d  hardened  to  1),  and  then  d  fell  off;  e.g.  da^imi, 
beUmn,  &c.  (see  §  76). 

In  a  few  words  medial  v  changed  to  1>;   e.g.  defeilml,  bnlille; 

see  §  76.  2,  and  compare  the  examples  in  §  90.  3. 

6.  On  the  confusion  in  late  Latin  of  y  and  1>  see  §  72. 

F. 

Character:    before  500  u.  c.  sometimes  [',  which  is  also  95 
found  in  (later)  cursive  writing;  e.g.  the  wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii. 
(See  also  E,  §  226.)    The  sign  F  is  the  iEolic  digamma,  which  the 
Latins  adopted  instead  of  8,  which  form  was  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  O  scans. 

Sound:  a  sharp  labio-dental  fricative  formed  between  the  upper  96 
teeth  and  under  lip:   English  F.    The  dental  element  appears  to 
have  been  predominant. 

Position:  never  final  except  in  the  old  rarely  used  form  of  a1>,  97 
viz.  af  ^.  Can  stand  in  the  conmiencemeat  of  a  syllable  before  1  or 
r;  e.g.  fluo,  frango;  but  not  after  a  consonant. 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek  by  <^;  e.g.  FftUns,  9afiioi\  ^ 

^  This  word,  apparently  an  Italic  form  of  the  preposition  At),  is 
found  only  before  consonants,  chiefly  in  Republican  inscriptions;  e.g. 
af  Oapua,  af  vobeis,  af  solo.  Corssen  holds  af ,  ab  and  au  (see  §  78. 3) 
to  be  all  three  of  distinct  origin  (Ausspr.  i.  152 — 157,  ed.  2). 
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Fortima,  ^oprovva^  FurluB,  ^ovpto?;  FldensB,  ^\,h7)vy\\  pnefectonaii, 
7rpai,<l>€KT(ov  (Polyb.)  &c.  Quintilian  (i.  4, 14)  says  the  Greeks  iwed  to 
pronounce  tiie  Latin  f  wim  an  aspiration,  and  instances  Cicero's 
ridiculing  a  witness  for  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  first  letter  of 
Fnndaiilus. 

a.  of  Greek  <f),  not  until  4th  century  after  Christ.  So  in  the 
MS.  of  Gaius,  elefanHs,  chlrografls,  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  bli  and  dli.  99 

a.  to  Greek  initial  <t>  (which  was  tt  followed  by  an  aspirate, 
not  English  pli  orf);  e.g.  fa-rl,  m-ma,  <f)avai,  d>jfiri;  fflr,  (jxop; 
l8ro,  <^epo) ;  lluo,  c^Xv®  (bubble) ;  fr&t5r,  <t>pdTrjp  (clansman) ;  fa-i, 
<f)voii]  f&limn,  ^vXXoi/;  fardo,  (fipcuraoi^  f&isa,  ^vyi^\  Mffo,  ^pvyco; 
fSgns  {beecb\  tfirjyos  (oak);  foUo,  <r^»aXXa>;  ftmgos,  (r<l}6yyos\  Itinda, 
irffievdoinj. 

3.  to  Greek  /3  (rare);  e.g.  frfimo,  ppffjuo]  UjkSixo,  paa-KolwD] 
fOd-io,  ^oO^pos» 

4.  to  Greek  ^  (which  was  k  followed  by  an  aspirate  ^);  e.g.  frlo, 
Xpi€iv]  fel,  X0M1  J^i-iiieB,  f&-tiBCO,  x^ror,  XartY«)  trSnuin,  x^^vosj 
ffbiis,  axolvos* 

5.  to  Greek  digamma,  later  an  aspirate;  e.g.  frango,  Fpi^ywfii, 
piiywfu}   ftigeo,  ftlgos,  ptyeo),  pTyo;. 

6.  to  Greek  initial  ^  (which  was  r  followed  by  an  aspirate,  not 
English  th)^  e.g.  fd-xnina,  B^^Xvs]  -fen-do,  Ociva]  f8ra,  Brip,  i9f.oi. 
<^i7p;  f&ris,  ^pa;  fil-mii8,  8Uli-fl-o,  Bvfiosj  Bvco,  6v€XKa;  lingo, 
flg-ura,  Biyyavo),  Biyfuu    Also  to  medial  B  in  rdUtui,  ipvB-pos- 

Substitution:     i.  for  d  in  preposition  ad;   e.g.  before  af-  100 
fero,  af-atixn,  &c. 

a.  In  ef-fSro,  ef-fotus  for  older  ecfero,  ecfatus,  the  first  f  may 
perhaps  be  only  a  mark  of  a  long  syllable  for  6fero,  Sftitus. 

Influence:    i.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  n;  e.g.  I4-  ici 
fero,  con-fero,  &c.  an-firaotus  for  amb-firactus. 

a.  nf  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel ;  See  under  N  (§  167.  a). 


Weakness  :  Parts  of  the  stem  fa-  are  supposed  to  have  been 
modified  and  used  as  a  verbal  suffix,  viz,  ama-vl  to  stand  for  ama- 
flii ;  amarbam  for  ama-foam,  ama-bo  for  ama-fulo.    But  see  Preface. 

1  In  English  we  substitute  f  (in  speaking)  for  the  guttural  g^  i» 
tan^A,  cotighy  trough, 

3 


I07 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
GUTTURALS  AND  PALATALS. 

b;  0. 

Character  :  as  above,  excq)t  that  c  was  in  early  inscriptions  203 
sometimes  angular  <. 

k  went  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  probably  before  the 
decemviral  laws,  almost  entirely,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations; 
e.g.  in  republican  inscriptions,  K.  for  Esbbo;  k.  k.  for  Tfalximnl» 
causa;  ZVnt.  BL.  IVDIK.  for  Decemvir  stlitlbiui  (litibus)  Judicaxulis ; 
K.  or  KAL.  for  Oalendse;  INTERKAL.  for  ixLtercalares ;  MERE,  for 
MercatuB ;  and  in  later  times  K  for  caput,  cardo,  castra,  cams,  and 
KAB.  for  Oartbago.  In  early  inscriptions  the  words  Eastorus  (Cas- 
torls),  Korano  (Ooranorum  7) ;  E»l.  for  Cssllus ;  Dekem.  for  Decern- 
bres  also  occur.  There  was  a  tendency  with  some  grammarians  in 
Quintilian's  time  (i.  7,  10)  to  use  k  always  before  a. 

Sound  :  K  always  as  the  sharp  guttural  mute :  i.  e.  English  k.     104 

0  was  used  indiscriminately  for  both  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural 
mute,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  u.c,  when  a  modified 
form  (G)  was  introduced  for  the  flat  sound.  A  few  instances,  pro- 
bably accidental,  are  found  in  later  inscriptions.  For  Gains  and 
GnsBus  the  abbreviations  always  followed  the  old  form,  viz.  0.  Cn. 
C  had  not  the  sound  of  s  (as  in  English).  Nor  does  d  before  a 
vowel  appear  to  have  been  pronounced  as  sk,  except  provincially, 
before  the  6th  or  7th  century  aftei*  Christ  (see  §110.  4), 

Position  :  never  final,  except  in  a  few  words  from  which  a  105 
short  6  has  fellen  ofl*:  die,  due,  flBu;,  ac,  sic,  Mc,  llUc,  &c.  for  dice, 
duce,  &c.    Also  usually  lac  for  lacte  (nom.  sing.). 

It  can  stand  in  the  conunencement  of  a  syllable  (i)  before  1,  r ; 
e.  g.  (Oamo,  crimexi,  &c. :    (a)  after  s ;  e.g.  sdndo,  scrlbo,  &c. 

Representation:   (i)  in  Greek  by  k  always;  e.g.  Campani,  106 
KafiTravoi ;  Lucius  Oscilius,  Acvkios  KaiKiktos ;  centurio,  Kcvrvplav ; 
Curios,  Kopios;  Oomelius,  Kopvi]\ios  (all  in  Polybius):  pontifices, 
7rovTi<j>iK€s ;  Nmnicius,  'SofiiKios ;  Cicero,  Kixepwv ;  Compitalla,  Ko/i- 
TnrdKia]  &c. 
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(ii)  of  Greek  i.  k;  e.g.  XvyKos^  Ismcis;  KtXtf,  Clllx;  Kv- 
icXo)^,  Cydops ;  TLepbiKKas,  Perdlccas ;  Kt/mcoi/,  Cimon ;  Kod/io^,  Cad- 
mus; &c. 

2.  also  in  early  times  ;^ ;  e.  g.  Bacas,  (i.  e.  Baccas)  for  BoKxat 
in  the  (so-called)  S.  C,  de  Bacanalibiu^  A.U.C.  568;  and  in  later 
inscriptions  Clio  for  XtXa>y;  AntlocuB  for  ^Avrioxos^  &c.  But  the 
h  was  usually  written  in  Cicero's  time  (Or,  48.  §  160). 

Correspondence  :    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  k.  107 

2.  to  Greek  k  ;  e.  g.  arx,  arceo,  apKio^y  dpK€<o ;  decern,  deVa ; 
dicOp  maledlc-UB,  btiKWfii,  diicrf;  dficet,  doicfl;  centum,  exarov  (i.e. 
€i/-KaT^ov  one  Jbund-red);  sdcer,  eKvpos;  cfidUB,  icados;  c^Uare,  ca- 
lend8B,nomenclfttO(r,KaX6ti/,icXi7-ra>p;  cdrebrum,  leapa;  c&put,  Ke^-aX?/ ; 
cluo,  en-ens,  InclHtus,  kXvo),  «eXvro;;  c&nls  (for  cvanis),  Kvmv; 
spMo,  cncoTTciy;  ciiciUus,  kokkv^,  cuckoo;  sdplo,  a-KfJTT'Tpov]  8cc, 

3.  to  Greek  tt  (cf.  §  118);  e.g.  voc-are,  vOx,  «r-oy  clirov,  oyj/ 
(stem  fcjT-);  dc-tUus,  ^Tr-o.T-a,  ©^;  sfLcus,  s&pio,  oTror;  Jficur,  rjnap. 

Substitution:    i.  for  g before  a  sharp ;  e.  g.  actus  from  a^-o;  108 
punctus  from  pungo;  rezl=rec-Bi  from  reg-o;  8cc, 

2.  for  li  before  t;  e.g.  trac-tus  from  trah-o;  vec-tus  from 

▼eiL-o. 

3.  frequently  written  for  final  consonant  of  ob,  sub,  ad,  Id,  in 
composition  before  c  or  q;  e.g.  oc-curro,  suc-curro,  ac-curro,  Ic- 
ciroo,  qulcquld,  acquire.     So  also  ecce,  ecquis  for  en-ce,  enquls. 

4.  cu  for  quo;  e.  g.  cum,  cuius,  cui,  cur,  &:c.  for  quom, 
quolus,  quoi,  quor,  &c.;  cotidie  for  quotldie;  quicumque  for  qul- 
quomque;  allcilbi  for  aJlqudbl;  6cus,  cdcus,  bircus,  »cus,  anticus, 
oblicus,  for  equos,  coquos,  birquos,  »quos,  antiques,  obliques  (all  in 
nom.  sing.);  secuntur,  lecuntur  for  sequontur,  loquentur.  Both 
forms  were  in  use  from  the  later  part  of  the  republic,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  que-  began  to  give 
place  to  quUj  the  forms  with  c  however  remaining  also,  and  being 
often  found  m  our  earliest  MSS.  Quum  appears  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ;  and  to  have  been  sounded 
as  cum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  flat  consonant  in  prepo-  ,09 
sitions  and  pronouns  to  c ;  e.  g.  ac-curo,  Ic-drco,  &c.    §  108). 

a,  occasions  omission  of  preceding  dental ;  e.  g.  ac  for  ate, 
atque ;  bee  for  bedce. 

3.  changes  preceding  m  to  n  (sounded  here  as  the  guttural 
nasal  §  163);  e.g.  bunc,  nunc,  time,  for  bum-ce,  num-ce,  tum-ce; 
anceps  for  am-ceps;  prin-ceps  for  priml-ceps;  sinciput  for  semi- 
caput;  &c. 
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Weakness  :  i.  c  is  omitted  before  m,  n,  t,  the  preceding  xm 
vowel  being  lengthened  to  compensate;  e.g.  lH-na,  lu-xnen,  com- 
pared with  IfLc-eo;  dS-nl  (for  dddni)  from  ddc-em;  qnXnl  (for 
qulncini)  from  qulnque;  IQna,  Unngo  compared  with  Xa^-i^;  az^ 
nea  with  apaxvrf ;  Uxniia,  slant,  with  Uclnus,  crumpled,  oUIq-niu, 
Xcxpi-s,  XiKrpMs',  pI-nuB  for  plo-nus  (pic-,  nom.  plx),  yftrnus 
compared  witn  vac-uas;  au-tiumms  from  aug-eo;  dfLmSta  for 
domec-ta;  sStiiis  for  BecUos;  nitor  for  gnlc-tor,  comp.  nlxus, 
genlculum. 

a.  c  is  often  oxmtted  when  preceded  by  1,  r,  n,  and  followed 
by  a  consonant;  e.g.  ar-tus  for  arc-tus;  far-tus  for  farc-tos; 
fiil-tuB  for  fulc-tus;  nl-tus  for  nlc-tus;  <|iilXL«tiu  (usually)  for 
quinc-tus;  xiac*tu8  as  well  as  nanc-tus;  nasturtium  for  nfts-torc- 
tium;  AUmentum  from  fulo-ire;  mul-si,  mulsum  from  mulc-6re,  &c. 

3.  Initial  c  is  sometimes  omitted  before  1,  r,  n ;  e.  g.  Iftmentum 
compared  with  ciamare;  lana  with  ;^Xati/a;  &l&pa  with  KoXacfios 
(a  Syi-acusan  word  ?) ;  raudus,  rCLdus  with  crddiui ;  nidor  with  Kvia-a* 

4,  ol  (before  a  vowel)  is  often  confiised  with  tl  in  the 
spelling  of  derivative  suffixes,  partly  fh)m  doubts  as  to  the  etymology 
of  a  word,  partly  from  the  palatilisation  of  both  d  and  tl  (  =  ah)  in 
times  when  the  MSS.  were  written,  d  for  tl  does  not  appear,  till 
an  African  inscription  in  3rd  century  after  Christ ;  and  not  numer- 
ously before  Gallic  inscriptions  and  documents  of  the  7th  century 
after  Christ,  tl  for  d  is  not  certainly  found  before  end  of  4th 
century  after  Christ.  In  certain  proper  names  (e.g.  Mardus, 
Martius)  both  forms  appear  to  have  existed  as  separate  nances  with 
different  origin,  and  then  to  have  been  confused. 

The  following  appears  according  to  inscriptions  to  be  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  disputed  words :  dido,  condldo,  soladum,  patrl- 
duB,  tribunldus; 

contlo,  nuntiuB  (and  derivatives),  fBtiallB,  IndutlsB,  Otlnm,  negG- 
tlum,  sStius. 

Both  Buspldo  and  Buspltio,  eonvidu|a  an,d  convltlm^  are  found 
in  good  MSS. ;  neither  in  inscriptions. 


Thi^  character  is  a  mere  abbre\'iation  for  cb.     It  is  first  found  in  m 
a  single  sexto,  referred  to  times  before  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  not  until  S.C.  de  Bacc.  186  B.C.     (The  inscriptions 
before  this  date  are  but  few.) 

In  inscriptions  at  all  times  (perhaps  fropi  regarding  x  as  a  mere 
guttural  like  Greek  x)  »  Is  often  found  instead  of  x;  e.g.  ^x^trad. 
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(m  S.  C  de  Bacc),  tazsat,  less,  proxsamus,  exslgSto,  delzserlt,  by- 
side  of  exigatur,  ezterarum,  tazet,  &:c.  in  laws  of  Gracchus'  time. 
So  in  Greek  Sc^oror  and  Sc^oy.  In  the  Augustan  age  and  sub- 
sequently, the  simple  x  is  the  more  frequent. 

Influence  :  Words  beginning  with  s,  if  compounded  with  ex,  i" 
usually  dropped  the  a,  but  the  retention  is  not  unfrequent;  e.g. 
exUlnm,  also  exslllum;  expecto,  also  exspecto;  &c. 

Weakness  :  Before  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  113 
sex  and  ex  in  composition  usually  dropped  x;  e.g.  sSylrl,  sSJtigls, 
sSmestris,   sSdeclm,   sdnl,   6duco,   eecendo   (but   exsto    or   exto); 
ey&do,  SJuro,  Smergo,  elicio,  Snormls.    So  also  e  for  ex  out  of  com- 
position, after  (rarely  in  inscriptions  before)  Augustan  age. 

Before  c,  sex  became  sea ;  e.  g.  sescentl. 

Before  f,  ex  sometimes  became  (or  reverted  to)  ec;  e.g.  ecfarl^ 
ecfldo. 

Before  1  and  m  a  medial  x  was  sometimes  omitted ;  e.  g.  tela  for 
texola;  snbtSmen  for  snbtexlinen ;  BubtOis  for  subtexlUs;  thj^i^, 
for  maxnla ;  paulus  for  pauxillus ;  fila  for  axula;  &c, 


Character:    In  one  or  two  very  old  inscriptions  Q  is  like  114 
the  Greek  Koppa  with  a  short  vertical  stroke:  its  normal  form  in 
the  best  period  was  with  a  horizontal  stroke  to  the  right. 

Sound:  the  same  as  k,  the  sharp  guttural  mute.     It  is  always  115 
followed  by  the  consonantal  u,  except  in  some  old  inscriptions 
where  it  is  inunediately  followed  by  the  vowel  u  (§  119).    Qu  was 
probably  sounded  as  it  is  in  English,  i.e.  as  kw,  and  was  regarded  in 
prosody  as  a  single  sound.    But  see  App.  A.  xx. 

Position  :  never  final,  or  followed  immediately  (with  or  with-  ne 
out  the  consonantal  u)  by  any  consonant:  nor  preceded  immedi- 
ately in  the  same  syllable  by  any  consonant  except  d;  e.g.  sqaama. 

Representation  :  (i)  q,  in  Greek  by  k:  qu  by  #cov,  icv,  or  «o;  117 
see  §  90. 

(ii)  of  Greek.    Q  is  not  used  in  writing  any  Greek  word. 

Correspondence  :    i.  qy  to  original  Indo-European  Inr  (so  us 
Lepsius,  Donaldson,  Grassmann,L.  Meyer);  or  to  k,  to  which  a 
parasitic  v  very  early  fastened  itself  (Curthis,  Corsseu).    Some 
languages  exhibit  the  labial,  some  the  guttural. 
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2.  to  Greek  tt,  Oscan  p;  e.g.  quo-d?  quo?  qua-ntus?  qva-Us? 
To-Bi^  TTov^  TTo-o-of,  TTo-iosi  loiiic  koBl^  kov,  koq-os,  Koios'^  qvliiqiie, 
ircvTCy  JEol.  weiim  (cf.  ttc/ztt-tos),  Osc.  pomptls;  cdqvo  (also  written 
qvOqvo),  cdqvliia,  TrcTro),  (Oscan?)  pOpIna;  llnqyo,  re-liqv-us,  XeiVo; 
Bdqy-or,  «r-©;  fiqvus,  innos;  torqv-eo,  rptirm.  Probably  also  In- 
qTUlniis,  cOlCnus,  cdlere,  ttcXq),  TroXevo),  wokos* 

3.  to  Greek  r,  Osc.  Umbr.  p;  e.g.  quia,  tIs,  Osc.  Umbr.  pis; 
quisqulB,  Osc.  pit-pit ;  -que,  re ;  quattuor,  rtaa-apes,  ^ol.  marvpfs, 
Umbr.  petur. 

4.  to  Greek  k;  e.g.  qui-BqnXl-i»,  Ko-a-KvK-iidria;  qvlesoo 
(on-bo,  din»),  Kflfuu,  koItt)  ;  oc-ciU-o  (oquoltod  for  occulto  S,  C,  de 
BaccJ),  clam,  cClare,  KoXtWo),  Kpxnma, 

Substitution  :  Q  is  found  before  u  in  inscriptions  (rarely  be-  119 
fore  A.U.C.  620),  in  words  which  commonly  have  c;   e.g.  pequnla 
(frequently),  pequlatos,  qura,  xnlrqurlos  (for  mercurlus).    Quer- 
qiietum  also  was  found  for  quercetum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  d  to  c;  e.g.  ao-qulro  for  120 
ftdqulro;  qolcquam,  qulcque,  qulcquld  for  quldquam,  &c. 

2.  changes  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-queror,  con-qnlro, 
con-qulesco;  an-qulro;  tan-quam,  nunquam.  Before  -que,  and 
usually  in  compounds,  as  quiquomque  or  qulcumque,  utrumque, 
utrlmque,  quotiescumque,  the  m  is  generally  twritten. 

Weakness  :   i.  When  6  was  changed  to  u,  qu  passed  into  c;  ,21 
e.g.  Sens  for  dqyoB;  cdcus  for  qvOqvos;  cum,  cur  for  qyom,  qror; 
see  under  C  §  108.  4.    So  perhaps  stercus  for  sterqyos,  comp.  ster- 
qvXlliiiuin;  csBuum,   cilnlre    for    quenum,   comp.  Inqvlnare.     But 
sometimes  q  is  found  without  v;  e.g.  qum,  qur,  &c.    See  above 

§"9- 

2.  Before  a  consonant  qu  changed  to  c;  e.g..  coctnm,  oozi 
(sscoc-Bl)  fh)m  coqu-o ;  rello-tus  from  rellnquo. 

3.  Q  fell  away  in  certain  forms  of  the  pronoun  qui  (stem  quo-), 
and,  as  the  short  6  past  into  Xl,  the  semiconsonantal  u  then  fell 
away  also.  Hence  Hbl,  Htl,  Uter,  unde,  for  qudbl,  qudti,  quoter, 
quonde. 

So  T&por  for  quapor,  comp.  kokvos. 

4.  -qve  and  -pe  appear  to  have  been  collateral  forms.  Cf. 
§  517,  and  above,  §  118.  3. 

0. 

Character:  a  slightly  modified  C.    The  eariiest  inscription  »" 
in  which  it  is  found  is  that  on  Scipio  Barbatus,  inscribed  probably 
soon  after  500  u.c.    Plutarch  ascribes  its  invention  to  a  Spuriu^ 
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Carvilins,  who,  if  the  freedman  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  is  meant, 
kept  a  school  probably  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  See  under  0 
(§  104). 

Sound  :  the  flat  guttural  mut^  English  hard  0.    There  ap-  123 
pears  to  be  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  its  ever  having  the  soft  sound 
(^  in  gentle)  at  least  before  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

Position  :  never  final.    As  initial  it  stands  before  vowels  and  124 
the  liquids  1,  and  r,  and  in  a  few  words  before  n ;  e.g.  glans,  grus, 
gnams,  &c.    (See  below  §  129.  3.) 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek,  by  y;  e.g.  Vergtnliia,  Ovsp-  "5 
ytvios\  Berglus,  Scpycor;  Gains,  Taios\  Qnaiis,  IVato?;  Oabli,  r<^toi; 
GeUlns,  rcXXtos;  &c. 

^ii)  of  Greek  y;  e.g.  TpaiKos,  Qtsbcus;  ^pvyes,  Phrygea;  'Aya- 
((tyopasi  Anaxagoras;  &c. 

Correspondence  :  i.  to  original  Indo-European  g,  and  me-  125 
dialgli. 

a.  to  Greek  y;  e.g.  figo,  ^ya>;  Sger,  dyp6s\  arg-entun,  arg- 
llla,  apyvpos,  apyikos ;  gaudeo,  yav-poSf  yrj-Bemy  yarwpai  \  gigno» 
gfinns,  yiyvofuuj  yepos ;  gus-tare,  ycv-o/Luzt ;  gnosco,  yiyvda-Ka) ;  genu^ 
yoyv  ;  urg-eo,  etpya  (fcpy-)  ;  rego,  6p4y<o ;  ftilg-eo,  (^Xfyo) ;  vlg-eo, 
vyi-^s )  mulg-eo,  dfieXyca ;  gaxtlOi  garrulus,  yrjpvsf  yrjpva  \  8cc. 

3.  g  medial,  or  before  r,  to  Greek  ;^;  e.g.  ango,  ayx<o]  rigo, 
Pp€x^\  aogulB,  angnnia,  cxtff  tyx'^^ys\  lixigo,  \cix<>>\  srftndo,  ;^a- 
\aia\  gratns,  gratia,  x<^tpa),  x^P^^i  ungnis,  ow^  (o>^X')i  ^^* 

4.  to  Greek  «;  e.g.  Tlglnti  (but  vloies),  cueoo-i,  Boeot.  FtKart; 
gnbemator,  Kvfifpinfnisj  mtlgio,  pvKootiM]  Gnoesua,  Kvaxrcror;  gnm- 
ml,  Ko/ifju;  Saguntum,  ZaKOpBa  (Polyo.). 

5.  to  old  Umbrian  k;  e.g.  Ignvlnl,  Umbr.  Ikaylnl;  tergean- 
tar,  Umbr.  terkantur.  (The  old  Umbrian  like  old  Latin  had  no 
separate  character  for  g  as  distinguished  from  k.) 

Substitution:  for  e  in  the  word  nee;  e.g.  neg-o,  neg-otiom,  197 
neg-lego.    So  probably  glOrla,  from  <duere. 

Influence  :  i.  turns  to  g  the  final  consonant  of  sab,  ol>,  and  "S 
ad;  e.g.  snggero,  snggredlor;  oggannio;  agger,  aggredior,  aggravo, 
agglomero,  agnoscor  (for  ag-gnoscor),  &c. 

Bz  in  composition  before  g  appears  as  e  (perhaps  for  eg-  from 
eo-) ;  as  e-geUdns,  egero,  egredior,  &c. 
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a.  always  gives  a  guttural  clang  (as  English  ng)  to  a  pre- 
ceding nasal;  e.g.  con-gero,  lii-gre<lior,  &c.  were  sounded  as  cong- 
gero,  Ing-gredlor,  &c. 

Weakness:   i.  Medial  g  before  a  sharp  consonant  (t  or  a)  z^g 
is  changed  to  c;  e.g.  pimo-tnm,  punxi  (=pimc8i)  from  pnng-o; 
auc-tum,  auzl  from  aug-eo;  mulctnim  from  miilg-eo;  &c. 

2.  Medial  g  drops  away  in  several  cases,  viz. 

(a)  after  1  or  r  and  before  s;  e.g.  mul-sl,  niTilsimi  from 
mulgeo;  mer-si,  mersom  from  mergeo;  spar-si,  sparsimi  from 
sparg-o;  &c. 

(b)  after  u;  e.g.  flu-o  compared  with  fluc-tus;  strao  with 
8trac-tua;  fSruor  with  fruo-tus,  firOges;  sil-men  from  sug-o;  Jtl- 
mentum  from  Jiingo  (Jug-) ;  tL-mor  compared  with  vy-p6s, 

(c)  before  v;  e.g.  vivo  (for  gvlgvo)  compared  with  vlc-tus, 
vlxl  (cf.  Engl,  "the  qmck  and  dead");  nlvis  with  nix,  nlngnlt 
(it  jfioavj);  conlvSre  with  conizi,  nizus,  nio-to;  Inrfivis  (for  breg- 
yls)  with  ^paxvs'i  UyIs  with  iXaxvsi  mftlo  from  mSg-vdlo. 

before  m  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  contft-mlnare,  comp.  cont&g-es; 
flft-men,  a  priest^  comp.' flag-rare,  ftilg-Sre,  flaxmna;  eiranien  for 
ezagxnen;  sfL-men  for  sflg-men;  u-mor  for  ug-mor  (cf.  vy-pos);  stiL- 
miilus  for  stig-muluB  (comp.  In-BtXg-are).  (But  augmezi,  ooagmen- 
tmn,  fragmen,  sagmen,  tegmen,  &c.  preserve  the  g.) 

(</)  before  i  in  derivatives  with  stem  mag-;  e.g.  mSJor,  ma^ 
Jestas  for  m&g-ior,  mag-iestas;  and  perhaps  in  ajo  for  ag-io,  comp. 
ad-ag-ium. 

3.  Initial  g  before  n  was  rarely  retained  in  classical  times;  e.g. 
nascor,  natus  for  gnascor  (i.e.  gen-«Hicor),  gnatus  (which  is  found 
in  Vergil  and  in  compounds  cognatos,  prognatus,  &c.);  nosco  for 
gnoBco  (which  is  found  in  S,  C,  de  Bacc,  and  also  in  compounds 
cognoBco,  ignotus,  ignominia);  nfiroB  (C.  Or,  47)  for  gnSros  Tso 
often  written:  also  in  comp.  ignarus) ;  n&vus  for  gxi&Tus;  nlzus  tor 
gnixoB  (from^  gSnu,  the  knee)\  norma  compared  with  yvcop-tftor. 
(Comp.  English  pronunciation  of  gnaw,  gnat,  gnarl,  knee!)  In  the 
proper  name  Onsdus  (which  abbreviated  is  written  On.)  the  g  remained. 

Also  before  1;  e.g.  lact-is  compared  with  yaKaKr-os, 

H. 

Character    as  above.  x:io 

Sound:  the  rough  breathing,  as  in  English.  131 

Fh,  ch,  tb,  were  not  sounded  either  as  in  English  or  as  in 
German;  but  as  p+b,  k+li,  t+h;  i.e.  a  rough  breathing  imme- 
diately after  an  ordinary  p,  k,  t. 
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Position  :  never  final,  either  of  a  word  (except  a  few  interjec-  13» 
tions)  or  syllable ;  and  never  before  a  consonant. 

After  the  consonants  p,  e,  t»  r  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Greek 
words.  Inscriptions  of  the  ytii  century  u.c.  give  it,  though  rarely 
until  cir.  660  u.c.  After  cir.  700  u.c.  they  give  it  regularly;  e.g. 
pbUoBopbaB,  AchllleB,  TbyrslB,  &c.  Cicero  {Or.  48,  §  160)  says  that 
at  one  time  he  spoke  as  the  old  Romans  did,  pulcros,  Cetegos,  Kar- 
taerln^^in,  trlumpos:  afterwards  he  conformed  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  said  Fbryges,  Fyrrlms  (not  Bmgos,  Burros,  as  Ennius 
wrote);  but  still  sepulcra,  coronas,  lacrimas,  OtoneB,  Matones, 
GsdploneB.  Catullus  wrote  an  epigram  (lxxxiv)  ridiculing  the 
pronunciation  of  chommoda  for  commoda,  hinaidlaB  for  insidlas.  ' 
See  Gell.  11.  3,  xiii.  6,  where  Nigidius  is  quoted:  "Rusticus  fit 
sermo,  si  aspires  perperam."  According  to  Quintil.  i.  5,  ao,  some 
inscriptions  had  choronsd,  chenturioneB,  prsechoneB. 

Representation:  (i)  In  Greek,  by  the  sign  of  the  rough  »33 
breathing;    e.  g.  Horatius, 'opartos;    Hemld,  "EpviKcr;    Hostilius, 
*0<rriXior;  &c. 

(ii)  Of  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  'Hpodoros,  Herodotus; 
^poff,  IiSroB;  'PodoTTiy,  Bliodope;  IIuppos,  PyrrhuB ;  &c. 

ph,  ch,  til  respectively  for  0,  x>  ^»  ^-S-  'A/i<^i7roXtr,  AmpMpolis; 
Xiof,  Chios;  Qea-aaKoif  TheBsaJl;  OaKafiosj  tbalamus;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  original  Indo-European  gh.  134 

9.  Initial  h  to  Greek  Xi  ^-S-  pre-hendo,  ;^aiAdai/a>;  helTus, 
xXo-17,  x^«!>-por;  hfai,  hes-temus,  x^«  (where  the  6  is  parasitical); 
lilempB,  Ulb-emiis,  ^uav,  Y€tficdi/,  x^''f^^P*'^^^y  ^^  (P^^  word  used  by 
Lucilius  for  holl<nxj  of  band)^  x^ip\  hirundo,  x^^^^^^y  ^^^'^i  hilla, 
liAra-spex  (but  see  §  156.  4),  x^*i^  X^P'^^i  ^^1 1^<^)  x^^^t  X^~ 
iTJc»;  bortus,  oors  (for  oohoni),  xopros]  hVanl,  x<^f^^' 

Medial  li  to  Greek  x  >n  veli-o,  vec-tus,  fx©,  6x€o>, 

3.  to  a  Sabine  f^;  e.g.  badus,  Sab.  fsdus;  liariolus.  Sab. 
liEurlOliis;  liftrSna,  Sab.  fosena;  hordeum,  Sab.  fordeum;  lilrcus,  Sab. 
flrcns;  liostis,  Sab.  fostls.  Quintilian  attributes  fordeum,  fosdos 
(fiBWloB,  Halm)  to  the  old  Romans  (i.  4.  14). 

So  forctnli  and  horctus  are  said  to  have  both  been  used  with  the 
meaning  of  'bonus;  and  horda  to  have  been  an  old  form  for  forda, 
pregnant.    Perhaps  hOKreum  is  connected  with  far. 

Influence:  none.  »35 

^  So  Spanish  has  h  for  Latin  t;  e.  g.  ^ij'o  for  flllus. 
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Weakness:  i.  changes  (or  reverts?),  after  a  vowel,  to  c  (before  136 
t  or  s) ;  e.  g.  vdh-o,  yectos,  vex!  ( = vec-si) ;  trftb-o,  tractus,  traad. 

a.  h  was  not  a  consonant,  so  as  to  affect  the  quantity  of  a 
preceding  syllable  or  prevent  the  elision  of  a  preceding  final  vowel ; 
e.g.  IxiMbet;  MUIt  hilxnS;  MUIte  liilxnS. 

3.  H  between  two  vowels  dropped  out,  and  the  vowels  if  like 
one  another  coalesced.  Thus  Plautus  uses  dehlbeo,  pnsliibeo,  for 
which  afterwards  del>eo,  prsobeo.  So  comprehendo,  comprendo; 
cOhorB,  cots;  ahSnus,  a6-nus;  vehdmens  (always  two  syllables  only 
in  verse),  vSmens;  nfiill,  nil;  wiTTil  (and  not  very  frequently),  ml, 
existed  side  by  side.  Dehlnc  as  monosyllable  sometimes  in  Augus- 
tan verse.    Meherctlles  as  trisyllable  (mercules)  in  Phaedrus. 

Incoho  is  an  older  form  for  which  Inchoo  is  found  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  least. 

4.  In  several  words  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been 
uncertain,  and  the  spelling  varied  accordingly;  e.g.  b&rundo, 
lL&r§na,  hSres,  hdlus,  hordetim;  am^ez,  Mdra,  el  (interjection),  firuB, 
erclscundsB,  ilxnfirus,  flinor  (the  preferable  spelling  is  here  given). 
Gellius  (11.  3)  speaks  of  li  being  formerly  found  in  liaUudxior, 
lieluor,  honera,  lioiiustuin.  Late  inscriptions  insert  and  omit  li 
almost  at  random;  e.g.  h&dltus,  Ml,  hauctorltas;  6xnlnl,  &bltat; 
InoBplta.     In  modem  Italian  li  is  not  sounded. 

In  foreign  proper  names  both  spellings  often  occur;  e.g.  HlberoBy 
Iberus;  Hlrplnl,  Irplnl;  Hannibal,  Annlbal;  &c. 

J  i.e.  I  as  consonant. 

Character  :    same  as  the  vowel  I.    In  the  middle  of  words  137 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  written  the  1  twice;  e.g.  Alias,  Malla.     In- 
scriptions of  the  imperial  time,  rarely  any  of  earlier  date,  use  a  tall 
I  for  the  consonantal  1  between  two  vowels.    The  form  J  is  modem. 

Sound:  As  English  y.  In  the  middle  between  two  vowels  it  »38 
probably  gave  a  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel,  as  if  forming  a 
diphthong  with  it,  besides  its  own  sound  of  y.  Thus  Alias  or  AJas 
would  be  sounded  as  (English)  Ay-yas;  PompeUus  or  Pomp^Jus  as 
(English)  Pompa-yus;  quojiia  as  Engl,  quoy-yus;  cujiia  as  EngL 
cwee-yus. 

For  J  after  consonants  in  verse  see  below,  §  14».  a. 

Position:    never  final.     I  is  consonantal  (i)  when  it  stands  139 
as  initial,  before  any  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  o,  n,  in  Latin  words  (except 
lens  from  Ire,  to  go^ ;  e.  g.  Jaclo,  Jed,  Jovls,  Jugom,  &c. 

(2)  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels,  in  Latin  and  some 
Greek  words,  viz. : 
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aj-;  GajTU  (but  in  Martial,  nom.  Oftltis;  voc.  OU),  Trajanus, 
BaJ»,  Cajeta,  bajulus,  major,  ajo;  Achaja,  Maja,  AJaz,  Qrajus. 

ej-;  Aqnlleja,  Vejl,  pulejum,  legulejus,  xflebejus,  Jejimus,  pejor, 
ejus,  ejiilo,  mejo,  pejero;  and  proper  names,  as  Fompejus  (voc. 
Pompel  as  trisyllable  in  Ovid;  as  disyllabic  in  Hor.). 

oj-;  quoJiiB,  Troja,  Bojos  (ace.  pi.). 

nj-;  ci^uB,  hujiiB.  In  texnila,  tennlor,  asslduior,  1  is  a  vowel, 
u  consonantal.    For  compounds  of  Jado  see  below. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  i;  e.g.  Junius,  'louvioy;  mo 
Julius,  'lovXior;   Vejoa  (ace),   OuT/tovs;    Gajus,  VaiQi\  Pompejua, 
nofiTnycor;  Appulejus, 'ATnrovXiftof ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  t,  which  sometimes  forms  a  diphthong  with  the 
preceding  vowel;  e.g.  Atas,  AJax,  or  (Gic.)  Alias;  Tpota,  Troja;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  J.  141 

a.  to  Greek  f  (perhaps  Engl.  dy)\  e.g.  Jugum,  ivyov\  Jupplter, 
Jovis,  Zevff  (i.e.  AJeuf)»  JiiB.  brotb^  fw-ftoff. 


3.  to  Greek  h\  e.g.  Ja-m, 

4.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  Jdcur,  ^^rop;  Jftvenls,  7)^1;. 

Substitution:   i.  for  dl,  gl  (the  1  first  becoming  J,  and  then  143 
pushing  out  the  preceding  consonant) ;  e.g.  major  for  magior;  Janus 
for  Biaaus. 

a.  In  verse  the  vowel  1  becomes  sometimes  hardened  to  J.  Thus 
in  Plautus  in  scjo,  djes  (sdo,  dies);  flijo,  otjum:  in  the  dactylic  poets, 
azjetat»  axjetllras  (Vei:^Stat.  Sil.),  abjete,  paxjete,  paxjetlbus  (Verg. 
Sil.),  fltUorum  (or  flvulomm\  8te]jo,  omnja,  precantja  (Verg.); 
YlndSmJator,  Nasldjenl,  ana  (in  alcaics)  consUJum,  prlncipjum 
(Hor.);  abjegxis9  (Prop.),  antrum,  promuntozjum  (Ovid,  but  see 
§  940);  ludjum  (Juv.).  So  also  in  words  compounded  of  seml- 
(e.  g.  semjanlmus,  semjesus),  unless  the  1  be  really  elided  (e.  g.  sem- 
anlmis,  semesus).  In  Statius  t&itija,  tSnlSJore  (or  tdnvla,  ttovlore  ?) 
appear  to  occur;  for  tenvja,  &c.  seem  impossible. 

In  conublum  probably  the  u  is  short  in  the  numerous  cases,  in 
which  the  metre  has  been  supposed  to  require  conubjum.  (See 
Luc.  Mailer,  p.  458,  and  Munro  on  Lucret.  iii.  776.) 

Influence:  i.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  conso-  143 
nant;  e.g.  p6Jor  for  p6d-ior,  lofujer  (compare  pes-slmus,  possum); 
p6J6ro  for  pexjero  (in  good  MSS.\  later  per-Jfkro;  dl-judico,  trft-mltto, 
&c.  for  dlsjudlco,  transmltto  {ox,  i6g.  3);  rCJectus,  rSJeoto,  for  red- 
jectns,  red-Jeoto;  sejtlgiB  for  sesjugls;  Jftniu  for  DJftnus  (for 
Dlanus);  see  §  160.  % 
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The  effect  attributed  to  j  *by  the  old  grammarians  that  it 
lengthens  a  preceding  vowel  is  usually  explicable  either  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  consonant,  or  by  the  vowel  being  long  independently ; 
but  the  pronunciation  (§  138)  may  have  had  some  effect;  e.g.  in 
hoiiiB,  quoluB  (htijiis,  ctkjus). 

a.  At  a  late  period  of  the  language  it  caused,  (when  followed  by 
a  vowel,)  the  assibilation  of  a  preening  c,  g,  t,  d;  viz.  cl,  tl=clil, 
or  Bhl;  gl,  dl  =  1i  (either  with  French*  or  English  pronunciation  of 
J).  This  assibilation  is  not  proved  for  any  period  of  Latin  proper 
before  the  3rd  or  4th  century  after  Christ.  Instances  of  it  are 
found  in  old  Umbrian  and  Oscan. 

Weakness  :   i.  J  was  vocalised  (rarely),  when  occurring  be-  144 
tween  two  vowels,  and  absorbed  the  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  biga 
for  bl-JQga. 

a.  Before  another  1  in  the  compounds  of  Jado,  it  was  omitted; 
e.g.  ftdldo,  cSnldo,  prOIdo,  dSIdo:  but  the  preposition  remained 
usually  long,  though,  in  and  after  Ovid,  sometimes  short;  e.g.  &dld. 
Sometimes  the  vowels  were  contracted;  e.g.  rfice  (Verg.),  adt 
(Lucr.) :  and  in  the  Augustan  and  prx-Augustan  period  Jado  in 
comoosition  was  sometimes  written  Jedo  (e.g.  rejddt,  adJCdt)  in- 
stead of  ido.  Di8-Jado  became  dlMldo;  poxjado,  ponldo.  So  ajo, 
&ls,  &it. 

In  the  same  way  the  I  of  caplo,  ftigio,  &c.  dropped  away  before 
•18,  -It;  e.g.  capis,  capit  (for  capils,  &c.). 

3.  In  late  imperial  inscriptions  z  is  sometimes  written  for  J; 
e.g.  ZesuB,  Zaanarl  for  Jesus,  Januari:  or  Qi;  e.g.  Qlanuarla,  aiove 
for  Januaria,  Jove. 
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Character  :  as  above,  but  with  the  top  stroke  sometimes  145 
slanting,  and  sometimes  mainly  or  entirely  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  vertical  stroke. 

Sound  :  the  sharp  dental  mute :  English  t.  ,46 

Position  :  frequently  final,  being  so  used  in  verbal  inflexions  147 
of  the  third  person.     Also  in  some  conjunctions. 
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As  initial  it  can  stand  immediately  before  r,  and  in  the  oldest 
language  also  (rarely)  before  1;  e.g.  tlattun,  stlis.  In  Greek  words 
before  1  or  m;  e.g.  Tlepolemiu,  Tmessus.  It  can  also  stand  imme- 
diately after  an  initial  s;  e.g.  sto,  Btravl:  and  in  Greek  words  after 
p;  e.g.  Ptolexnssus. 

On  its  aspiration  see  under  H  (§  13a). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  t;  e.g.  Titus,  TtVoy;  Pala- 148 

tinm,  UaXartov;  &c. 

(ii)  (a)  of  Greek  t;  e.g.  AirwXo/,  JEXxHi-,  MiXrtad^f,  UUtiades: 
aoTpov,  astmin ;  &c. 

(b)  of  Greek  6,  in  early  period  (see  §  13a);  e.g.  K6pip$o£,  Co- 
rintus;  B^arpov,  teatrum;  dlaa-os,  tlaous;  &c. 

(c)  of  Greek  d,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  inscriptions; 
e.g.  *AX€$avdpoVf  Allxentrom;  liauraravbpa^  Casenter.  (Comp.  Quin- 
til.  X.  4,  16.) 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  t.  i\o 

%,  to  Greek  r;  e.g.  t6|i-4o,  texi-90,  «iW;  tavnu,  ravpos^  tn, 
tans,  TV  Dor.  (trv  Att.),  reof ;  tuli,  toUo,  tdlerare,  roX-/iao>,  rX$-vat; 
terminus,  rippxi'i  tero,  ter-es,  tma,  rclpa^  Tpi^cOf  rpvfui]  torr-eo, 
repaofxai'j  stO,  slsto,  oracrt?,  ttmy/xi;  dl-Btlng-uo,  arly-pxi^  <rri(<a', 
sterno,  strartus,  tdrus,  <rTop-€vvvp,i,  oTpm-fivri ;  Stella  (for  ster-ula)» 
cuTTTip  {a(rrfO')\  t6go,  oreyo) ;  ©t,  crt ;  peto,  prapes,  Trerofjuii,  iri-m-fm ; 
pateo,  Trer-cunrvfii ;  &c. 

3.  St  sometimes  to  Greek  cnr;  e.g.  stddeo,  <r7r€v8<a;  sotalpa, 
airaKaS  (also  a-KaKoij/) ;  tnrgeo,  <rjrapyaa>  (the  B  having  fallen  oflf  as  in 
tego,  arcya) ;  &C. 

Substitution:  i.  for  d  (in  the  preposition  ad)  before  t;  e.g.  150 
at-tineo  for  adtlneo,  Sec,     Also,  in  the  old  language,  cette  for 
cMlte,  ^om  imperative  cMd. 

2.  for  final  d  in  a  few  words  (in  inscriptions)  in  and  after  the 
gth  century  u.c;  e.g»  aput,  allut,  quitquit,  It;  and  in  and  after, 
rarely  before,  4th  century  after  Christ,  set,  at  (for  preposition 
ad).  Haut  is  found  in  republican  inscriptions.  Ut  is  probably  for 
quod. 

3.  For  confusion  of  tl  with  d  see  under  C  (§  i  jo.  4). 

Influence:  z.  changes  a  preceding  b,  $r  to  p,  e;  e.g.  scrlp-tum  151 
from  scrlb-o;  ao-tnxa  from  &go^.    So  the  prepositions  ad,  ol>,  sub 

*  Lachmann  (Lucr.  p.  54)  generalizing  from  Gellius*  statements 
(rx.  6,  XII.  3),  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  past  participles  and  frequentatives.    Stems  in  b,  g,  d  and  u  (for 
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4.  (a)  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  dAm&re,  da/ioffi);  daps,  ^mrTft),  Scl- 
TTvov;  densiis,  ba<rvs\  ddmiis,  biyM,  bofios]  dexter,  Sextos;  dSre, 
d&tor,  doT^p,  5tdQ)/ie;  ddlus,  SoXor;  duo,  dls-,  dtLblus,  dvo,  dtr,  deo-- 
o-oy;  ftdo,  es-ca,  fS©,  fV-^tco;  dens,  oSoJ?  (odoi^?-);  op-pldum,  pe(d)s, 
TTcdov,  TTod-,  (ffovff);  BClndo,  <rxiCa>,  <rxtSa^;  unda,  vdop;  &c. 

(^)  to  Greek  medial  $;  e.g.  fldo,  fldes,  Tret^o),  Trtflrrtr;  gau- 
d8re,  yrjBeiv;  va(d)8,  yad-lmoniuin,  a€$'\ov. 

Substitution  :    i.    for  tv  before  r  in  words  derived  from  153 
qoattuor;  e.g.  aoadragixLta,  quadra,  quadrupes,  quadziduum  (not 
quatrlduum),  &c. 

a.  once  (in  a  very  old  vase  inscription)  for  final  t:  fedd  for 
fecit.  (The  Oscan  had  sometimes  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  in  d.)  So  in 
the  Mon.  Ancyr,  adque,  aliquod,  for  atque,  aliquot.  In  late  imperial 
inscriptions  occasionally  capud  for  caput;  reliquid  for  reliquit;  &c. 

Influence  :  i.  requires  a  preceding  consonant  to  be  flat;  e.g.  ,59 
8ub-duco,  ab-do,  &c. 

a.    changes  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-do  (for  com-do),  &c. 

3.  changes  a  following  t  to  s,  and  then  is  assimilated  or 
omitted;  e.g.  divl-sum  for  divid-tum;  scan-sum  for  scand-tum; 
fossa  from  fOd-io ;  &c.  (For  d  before  tr  see  below.)  In  the  prae- 
Ciceronian  language  cette  for  cddite  is  found. 

Weakness  :    i.   Initial  d  before  v  dropped  off,   the  v  be-  160 
coming  b ;  e.g.  duonus  becomes  bonus.     See  §  76. 

a.  Initial  d  before  J  dropped  off;  e.g.  Jdvls  for  (old)  DIOtIs; 
JSLnuB  for  Diftnus ;  jfivenls,  Jflnlus  from  stem  diu-;  Jacio  compared 
with  Sttoica),  dioKTap ;  &c. 

3.  Before  the  initial  tr  of  a  suffix,  d  changed  to  s.  (The  t 
was  retained  because  sr  was  unpronounceable.)  e.g.  tonstrlz  for 
tond-trlz;  <flaus-tnmi  for  daud-trum;  rfls-trum  for  r&d-trum;  ros- 
trum for  rOd-trum;  firus-tra  for  firaud-tra;  8cc. 

4.  Before  the  initial  m,  1,  n  of  a  suffix,  d  fell  off  or  was  assi- 
milated; e.g.  ose-mentum  from  C8dd6re;  rft-mentnm  from  rftd-ere ; 
rft-mus  compared  with  r&diz ;  &c. 

8c&-la  (for  scand-la)  from  scand-Sre;  nitela  or  nlteUa  for  nit6- 
dula. 

fl-nls  (for  fid-nis)  frx>m  Undo;  mercennaxlus  for  mercednarlus. 

5.  Before  s,  d  is  asamilated  or  falls  away;  e.g.  oes-sl  for 
ced-si;  ten-si  for  tend-si;  &c.    See  also  §  159.  3. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  the  d  being  assimilated,  one  8  only  re- 
mains, and  the  preceding  vowel,  if  £ort,  remains  so;  e.g.  Ineils 
for  inctlds;  liSrSs  for  lifirMs;  lapis  for  lapids;  compte  for  oompeds: 
[pte,  Yfts  (from  stems  pM-,  Tftd-),  are  long  as  bein^  mono- 
syllables]. 
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6.  Final  d  fell  off  at  an  early  period  fix)m  the  ablative  case 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  inscription  later  than  the  S,  C.  de  Bacc,  186  B.C. 
and  is  not  found  constantly  even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.  The 
Oscan  shows  this  d:  the  Umbrian  and  other  Italian  dialects  (Vol- 
scian,  Sabellan)  do  not,  though  some  inscriptions  are  much  older 
than  the  Latin.    Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 

This  ablatival  d  has  dropped  off  also  from  the  adverbs  snpra, 
Infra  (suprad,  infrad),  &c.,  and  probably  from  Intereft,  posteft,  &c. ; 
also  from  the  particle  red,  and  the  prepositions,  sed,  prod,  antid, 
postld,  except  sometimes  in  composition ;  e.g.  sed-ltio,  red-eo,  prod- 
est,  antidliac  (for  anteliac) ;  &c.  So  also  facilumed  (S,  C.  de  Bacc.y, 
for  later  fkclllime. 

The  pronouns  me,  te,  se  (both  accusative  and  ablative)  were  in 
early  times  med,  ted,  sed. 

Of  the  final  d  of  the  imperative  (also  retained  in  Oscan),  one 
example  remains  in  Latin;  estod  (Fest.  p.  230) :  perhaps  also  £B.cltud 
for  £Eudto. 

7.  In  the  particle  red  in  composition,  the  d  was  frequently 
either  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate. Thus  reddo,  rScidb,  or  recddo,  rSJectns  always :  redduco 
or  rSduco  in  early  poets  including  Lucretius;  rSUqnise,  rSllgio, 
rSUcans  in  Lucr. ;  (rfiliqiilsB,  &c.  in  iambic  &c.  (Plaut.  Ter.  Phaedr. 
Sen.);  reUcus  in  Persius  and  later  poets;)  rSceptus,  rSllctus  (Lucil.); 
rellatuB  and  rdlatus  (Lucr.).    The  perfect  stem  has  always  a  long 

•  first  syllable  in  repperl,  reppuli,  rettnll,  rettudl,  probably  as  a  joint 
effect  of  the  original  red  and  the  loss  of  the  reduplication.  In 
other  words  the  d  is  lost  without  compensation. 

8.  The  prepoation  prod  always  drops  the  d  in  composition 
except  before  a  vowel ;  e.  g.  prodeo,  prodest,  but  prCsimi,  produco. 
But  the  0  is  always  lengthened,  except  in  a  few  words,  viz.  prfl- 
eella,  pr5nepos,  prOneptis,  prdterviu,  and  before  t  (except  prSfero, 
prOfido,  prumgo,  prOflo);  usually  prOpago  (noun  and  verb),  prd- 
cnro,  and,  rarely,  prOpello,  Frdserplna.  (In  Greek  words  pr6  is 
always  short,  except  prOlofirus  and  sometimes  prCplno.) 

9.  D  in  the  preposition  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  a  foUow- 
^S  P7  c,  g,  t,  1,  r,  n;  e.g.  apparet,  acdpio,  aggero,  attinet,  alloquor, 
arriplo,  annuo  (but  adnepos).  It  is  usually  omitted  before  gn,  sp, 
8C,  St;  e.g.  agnosco,  aspldo,  asdsco,  asto.  It  always  remains  be- 
fore b,  J,  y,m;  e.g.  adbibo,  adjiivo,  advena,  admiror;  and  in  inscrip- 
tions before  q,  f,  8^;  e.g.    adquiro,  adfero,  adsigno. 

^  The  retention  of  the  d  is  not  a  proof  of  the  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  pun  in  Plaut  I*cen.  i.  2.  07.  HL  Adsum  apud  te  eccum, 
AC.  Ego  eliziis  sis  yoIo.    The  pronunciation  was  assum. 
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For  the  more  usual  atque,  ad-que  is  found  in  the  Mon.  Ancyr. 
and  frequently  in  other  inscriptions. 

10.  Final  d  in  old  Latin  sometimes  changed  to  r.  Thus  in  ad 
in  composition,  chiefly  before  v  and  f ;  e.g.  anrooatos,  arvonum, 
anrelLo,  arvena ;  arflnes,  arflul,  arfolBse.  Hence  arbiter  fh>m  ad- 
beto,  arcesso  for  ad-ceaso. 

So  also  merldies  for  medl-dles  (according  to  the  Ronxans); 
Tjadlnnm  on  old  coins  for  Larlnum;  apor  (in  Festus)  for  apud. 
Comp.  aud-lo,  aur-is  ear. 

11.  In  qulciiiEld,  quicquam,  cette  (for  oSdlte),  d  is  assimilated. 

In  quo-drca  (for  quod-drca,  comp.  Iddrco),  lioo  (for  bodce),  d 
is  omitted. 

For  the  more  usual  liaud,  are  found  liaut,  and  in  early  Latin 
(and  in  mss.  of  Livy  and  Tacitus)  before  consonants  liau.  (For 
aput,  set,  &c.  see  §  150,  and  for  the  practical  omission  of  d  in  apod 
in  the  comic  poets,  see  §  »95.  4.) 

N. 
Character:  as  above. 
Sound:  both  (i)  dental,  and  (a)  guttural,  nasal.  x6a 

1.  as  dental  nasal  usually,  like  English  n. 

2.  as  guttural  nasal  ("n  adnlterlnum^*)  before  a  guttural  (c,  q, 
g,  x) ;  sounded  like  English  ng,  (or  n  in  inky,  finger),  Varro  {op. 
Prise' I,  29)  said  the  oldest  Roman  writers  followed  the  Greek  in 
writing  g  for  n  before  0  and  g;  e.g.  aggnlns  for  aognliui  (comp. 
Greek  dyKvXos)]  aggnllla  (comp.  fyxeXuy);  agoora  (comp.  ayicvpa); 
agcepsifor  anceps;  aggens  for  angens;  Iggenmt  for  Ingemnt. 

Position:  final,  only  i.  in  nom.  ace.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  in  163 
-men,  and  a  few  others;  e.g.  gluten  (n),  &c.;  tlblcen,  oomioen, 
tubloen,  fldioen  (for  tiMdnuB),  &c. 

3.  in  some  adverbs ;  e.  g.  in,  an,  sin  (for  Bl-ne),  qnln  (for  qai-ne), 
tamen;  also  viden,  andln,  &c.  (for  Tides-ne,  andls-ne). 

3.  in  Greek  words;  e.g.  splen,  slndon,  &c. 

Never  after  another  consonant  in  an  initial  combinatian -(§  11), 
except  in  a  few  words  which  in  the  older  language  began  with  gn 
(see  §  129. 3).    Never  initial  before  another  consonant. 

Frequent  before  t  and  s  at  end  of  a  word  (§  271). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  v,  or,  before  gutturals,  by   164 
y;  e.g.Faiimu,«aGyo£;  Nnmltor,  Nc/icroop;  dndnfl,  Ktyjccor;  nzida, 
wuyKia  or  ovyyux;  LongUB,  Aoyyos;  &C. 
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(ii)  of  Greek  y,  or,  before  gutturafe,  y\  e.g.  yycafuav,  gnomon; 
nap,  Fan;  Seipi^V,  Siren;  'Ayytin/r,  Ancblaes;  <nroyy ia,  spongla; 
Oomncantas,  KopoyKovios  (Polyb.) ;  &c. 

Correspondence:   z.  to  an  original  Indo-Europeaa  n,  ,65 

a.  to  Greek  v,  or,  before  gutturals,  y;  e.g.  animus,  asima, 
mfun;  gfina,  yews]  an-iiilo,  dvd;  in,  cV,  els  (for  cW);  mftneo, 
mo-mln-i,  mons,  &c.,  ficv&y  /ic-fiov-a,  \Uv~os,  Scq.  ;  Ndro  (a  Sabine 
word),  ain;p  (avcp-);  ndTUB,  vcos  (veFos)j  ftnaa  (anat-s),  vfja-acL'y  niz, 
nlY-is,  nin-gnit,  vXcjhtos,  vtff>€i;  nun^o,  yOy;  unguis,  dwf ;  nuo,  co- 
niTOO,  vtv&f  yvora^o),  &C. 

Substitution:  i.  For  m  before  all  but  labial  consonantsf  e.g.  t66 
con-oors,  con-^^ero,  oonjux,  &c.  (see  under  m,  §  86.  4). 

2,  nnfornd.  There  is  some  evidence  for  forms  dlstennite, 
dlgpennlte  for  dlstendlte,  dispendite  (PL  Mil,  1407);  and  tennttur 
for  tendltor  (Ter.  Ph.  330). 

Influence:  i.  causes  c,  s,  t,  d,  m  to  faHl  out  before  it;  e.g.  167 
lil-na  for  luc-na;  pflno  for  posno;  TicSntbi  for  ylcentnus;  fl-nis  for 
M-nls  (ilndo) ;  scvtonus  for  septonirnus;  norSnus  for  novem-nus,  &c. 

a.  ns,  nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel.  See  Cic.  Or,  4S, 
§  159 :  "  ^  Indoctus*  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera,  *  insanus^  producta, 
'inhumanus'  brevi, '  infelix*  longa ;  et  ne  multis,  quibus  in  verbis  eae 
primae  litterae  sunt,  quae  in  sapiente  atque  felice,  producte  didtur,  in 
ceteris  onmibus  breviter."  So  Ctonsns,  Oonsnalla,  oonsnles  (ace), 
conailiai  ConsidiuB,  are  written  JSmvovs,  Ka>yo'ovaXta,  KonvaovkaSf 
ictfyo-tXta,  K<ap<ribios (Dionys.  Hal.);  Oonsentia,  Kwva-tvTla (Appian), 
KmrevTta  (Strab.);  Oonstaattnna,  KtapfrrayrTvos  (Dio  Cass.);  oen- 
sns,  acoensus,  Kfjv<ros,  aKKrfvaos  (Inscr.);  Oensorinus,  Kriva-aplpos 
CNLan.  Ancyr.  App.) ;  Ramnenses,  Tltienses,  'PofumvoTfs,  Tiruiinnjs 
(Plut.).  [Compare  with  Oentonius,  Kevn^vtos  (Polyb.,  App.);  Oen- 
tuxiones,  K€VTvpi<ov€s  (Polyb.).] 

Weakness:  i.  changes  to  m  before  a  labial  (p,  h^  m),  though  168 
thedbange  is  not  always  marked  in  writing;  e.g.  imperator,  impe- 
tium  (sometimes  inpcolnm);  compleo  (coniileo)!,  imlrao,  oommuto, 
IxnmortaUs  (often  inmortalis);  &c. 

3.  in  drops  its  n  in  composition  before  gn ;  e.g.  i-gnayns,  i- 
snams,  i-gnosoo,  l-gnondnia.    (Compare  §  86.  4.) 

.  3.    Beforie  s  it  frequently  falls  away,  sometimes  is  assimilated: 

(a)^  in  adjectival  suffixes;  e.g.  formosus  for  fonnonias  (Verg.}; 
ToracoBsas,  imperiossns  (Augustan  inscript) ;  lEaliiginesis  (ib.)tr 

4—* 
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Tbermeses  (also  Thermenses,  Termenses,  in  some  inscr.  A.U.C. 
683) ;  Flsaiireses  (very  old  inscr.).  Cicero  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten Mogalesia,  Foresia,  Hortesla.    So  'Opn/o-tor  for  Hortensiiis. 

In  late  inscriptions  also  in  pres.  part.;  e.g.  doles,  lacrlmas  for 
doleiui,  lacrtinaTiB,  8cc, 

(b)  numeral  suffixes;  e.g.  (inotles,  yldes,  mlUles,  &c,  TicSsimTis, 
millesimus,  &c.  are  post-Augustan  forms  for  «uoUens,  videns, 
Yicensnmiu  (or  yicenslmuB),  &c. 

(e)  in  stems;  e.g.  eSsor,  in  pre- Aug.  inscriptions  for  cenaor; 
mosteUarta  from  monstrom  (mostmin,  Verg.) ;  tosUl»  (C.  N,D. 
2.  54)  for  tonsillflB;  trlmestrlB  for  trlmenstria;  tflsus,  passms, 
firessiis,  also  tunsus,  pansus,  frensus.  So  elephas  for  eleplians; 
trastmxn  (Verg.)  for  transtrum. 

4.  n  final  (or  ns7)  falls  away  always  in  nom.  case  of  stems  m 
-on;  e.g.  homo,  cardo  (bomdn-,  card6n-),  sermo,  oblMo  (sennfln-, 
obUvidn-),  &c.  So  oeteroqiii,  alioqul,  for  prae-Augustan  ctetero- 
qnln,  &c. 

Insertion:   i.  AtTiaman»,  Indlgens  in  Augustan  inscriptions  169 
for  Athamas,  Indiges,  &c.  Also  thensannis  (tensaiinis?)  in  Plautus 
for  Brjoravpos. 

a.  in  verbal  forms;  e.g.  tango  (see  Book  II).  So  also  con- 
Jiinz,  conJnglB  from  Jug-,  Jnngo. 


L. 

Character:  always  as  above,  after  570  or  580  A.u.c.     Before  170 
that  the  earlier  form  (with  the  bottom  stroke  not  horizontal  but 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  other),  once  exclusively  used,  was 
still  in  use. 

Sound:  as  in  English.  171 

Position  :   final  only  in  a  few  nouns  in  nom.  and  neuter  ace.  172 
cases  sing.     It  can  stand  inmiediately  before  a  mute  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable;  e.g.  BculptuB,  calx,  &c. ;  and  immediately  after  p,  b,  c,  g  at 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  e.g.  pluma,  Uandus,  damo,  glans,  &c« 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek  by  X  always;  e.g.  Publius  173 
Lentulus,  IIoTrXior  AcptovXqs  (Polyb.),  HovTrkLos  AcvtXos  (Appian) ; 
Popillius,  UofrtXXtof ;  Latini,  Aarlvoi;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  X;  e.g.  x^oM'^y,  chlamys;  *vXXiy,  Phyllis;  'E\€Vff, 
Helena;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  1  or  r.  174 
rSome  (e.g.  Schldcher)  consider  1  to  arise  always  from  a  weakening 
of  an  original  r]; 
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2.  to  Greek  X;  e.g.  Uius,  aXXof ;  duiclB,  yXvKvr;  vtilyo,  cXvo 
CfeX-);  oleum,  fXaiov;  calz,  Xa|  (for  xXol);  l&aa,  Xax^^;  ^'^f 
Xeyo;  leo,  \U,  XeW;  luo,  Xvco;  l&vo,  ad-luo,  Xovco;  tUUlo,  oXoXv^a>; 
fallo,  o^oXXo);  piUex,  V^XXa;  visa,  (oXei/17;  tOIo,  jSovXo/iot;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  p  (rarely);  e.g.  vellus,  tUIus,  tpos  (ionic),  €piov\ 
balbiM, /3apj3apof;  imuxityXftptov. 

4.  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  lacnuna,  hwcpvoVy  levlr,  dd^p;  61eo,  Odor, 
offl»  (per£  od-a>d-a),  od/ii}. 

Substitution  :  for  m,  d,  n  or  r  before  1.    See  next  section.   In  175 
composition  com*  generally  became  con-,  sometimes  00I-;  e.g.  c611e- 
giiim;  &c.     In  inscriptions  conleglum,  conlega  till  about  end  of 
Augustus'  reign;  then  ocflleglvm,  &c.   (Monuns.  Ephem.  i.  p.  79.) 

In  usually  remained.    Ad  generally  became  al;  e.  g.  alloquor,  &c. 

Influence  :  z.  Assimilates  to  itself  or  omits  a  preceding  176 
c,  d,  n,  r,  8,  X,  an  intervening  short  vowel  being  omitted;  e.g. 
panlliui  for  pauculus;  lapUlns  for  lapld-nlus;  sella  for  sMfila; 
corolla  for  oor5n-ftla;  Oatnllns  for  CatSn-tUus;  HlspaJlus  for  HIb- 
pSsnlns;  AaeUos  for  Asln-ulus;  prSlum  for  pren-lum  (fix>m  pre- 
mo);  agdlluB  for  ager-lus;  qufiliis  for  quas-liis  (comp.  qu&silliui); 
Sla  for  ax-la  (or  axilla) ;  yeium  for  vex-lum  (or  yexlllum). 

2.  1  preferred  5  or  11  before  it;  e.g.  salto,  Ixisolto,  compared 
with  traoto,  detrecto;  pocfilnm  with  pnlcdr  (old  poloer);  &c. 
(§  ao4.  a,  eJ) 

'   U  preferred  e ;  e.  g.  Tdlo  compared  with  tuIsiu  ;  fiscella  with 
flscliia;  &c.    (§  213.  5.) 

3.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  initial  t  or  guttural;  e.g. 
latOB  for  tiatus  (toUo);  lis  for  stlls;  16cas  for  stlOcus;  lamentum 
compared  with  damo;  lac  (lact-)  with  yoXaxr^;  or  the  insertion 
(or  transposition)  of  a  short  vowel  between;  e.g.  scalpo,  sculpo 
compared  with  yXa^,  y\v<tm ;  dnlds  with  ykvKvs  (for  b\vKvs)* 

4.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  short  vowel  after  c  or  p; 
e.g.  Tindum,  8»clum,  perldum,  hercle,  diadplina,  manlplns,  for 
vlncfllnm,  &c. ;  pul^licos  for  popixllciui. 

5.  threw  off  a  following  a;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  sOl  for  ads, 
&c.  Tlgil  for  Tlgllia.  In  ydle  a  succeeding  r  is  asamilated  (ydUse 
becoming  vdere,  Yolre,  vdle). 

6.  Ig,  U,  changed  a  following  suffixed  t  into  s;  e.g.  mulg-, 
sralsas;  ydl-,  yuIsub. 

7.  changed  a  subsequent  1,  in  suffix  -au,  into  r;  e.g.  famularis, 
palinariB,  vulgaiis  compared  with  tailB,  anlm9lis«  frugftlls,  augur&lis, 
edfllii,  &c. 
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So  also  a  preceding  1*  is  changed  into  r;  e.g.  csamleiu  from 
c«limi;  Parllla  from  Pales. 

Weakness  :  In  some  words  the  q>elling  varied  between  a  single  ijj 
and  double  1,  viz.: 

1.  if  1  (not  being  a  case-inflexion)  followed  1,  the  grammarians 
held  that  single  1  should  be  written;  e.g.  mille,  mllla  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
has  mUlla);  Messalla,  HesB&llna;  villa,  vnicns;  but  stilllcldiiim 
(not  stUiddium)  usually.  So  inscriptions  give  both  AmnliuB  and 
AmulliUB;  Petllla,  Petmixu;  PopUius,  Popillius;  &c.,  but  -Uiiis  is 
much  more  frequent  than  -lUlus  m  most  words;  Polllo  however  is 
more  frequent  than  Polio. 

2.  the  suffix  -61a  is  in  good  MSS.  written  -ella  after  a  short 
syllable;  e.g.  lOquella,  qufirella,  mddeila;  suftdfila,  ttLtSla,  cozmptaia. 


Character  :  usually  as  above,  but  in  early  inscriptions  the  178 
right  hand  lower  limb  is  very  short. 

Sound:   the  sound  made  by  vibration  of  the  point  of  the  179 
tongue:  rather  the  Italian  or  German  r,  than  the  English. 

Position:  frequently  final;  viz.  in  nom.  and  neut.  ace.  sin- x8o 
gular  of  nouns,  and  in  ist  and  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  of 
passive  verbs.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  any  finsd  conso- 
nant; e.g.  are,  arx;  and  immediately  after  an  initial  mute. 

Representation:    i.    in  Greek,  by  p;  e.g.  Roma,  'P^/uu;;  tSt 
Trebla,  Tpefiia',  Tiberius,  Tt^epios]  Henilci,*Epwicc9;  Brutus,  Bpov- 
Tog;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  p;  e.g.  Kparqp^  crater;  pi/rop,  rhetor;  Uapcr, 
Paris;  &C. 

3.  of  Greek  A;  e.g.  KavOrjKioiy  cantSrlus. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  r.  iSa 

a.  to  Greek  p\  e.g.  ar-ma,  ar-mus,  ar-tns,  ars,  dp-,  dpapi<rKa>, 
apBpov,  apTiosj  ftro,  arvum,  dpoo),  apovpa;  rfttis,  rS-mus,  tptav-a), 
tpenjs,  ipcTfios]  ardea,  ep&Bi6s\  drior,  opw/xt;  rfipa,  p«rvf,  paffxx- 
vo£]  rfipente,  peVo);  Mgus,  piyos]  radix,  p/fa;  rlxa,  ?pir^(€pt8-) ; 
rlvns,  peo),  pevo-ty;  sero,  sertum,  series,  servos,  eXpo  («p-,  rp-), 
atipdj  opfios\  Sec, 
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3,  to  Greek  X  (rarely);  e.g.  grando,  x'^^^C^'t  W"™do,  X*- 
\dUav\  stiiglliB,  strlxigo,  arkeyyisy  (rrcXyis,  (rrpayycvtf ;  h&ru-qpez, 
hlUa,   xok*ii  XopBi]y   CUTVUS,  Kvp-ros,  kvXKos» 

Substitution  :  i,  B  between  two  vowels  is  frequently,  and  183 
final  r  is  sometimes,  a  substitute  for  an  earlier  s^  But  this  substitu- 
tion was  prior  to  any  inscription  which  we  have,  and  may  probably 
be  referred  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  on  the  ground  of  Cicero's  state- 
ment (^Fam,  9,  21),  that  L.  Papirius,  consul  336  B.C.  (=418  u.c), 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ceased  to  be  called  Papisius.  (Cf. 
Pompon.  Dig,  i.  a.  §  36.) 

This  change  is  noted  in 

(a)  stems;  e.g.  lares  for  lases  (in  song  of  Arval  brothers); 
aras  for  asas;  ferlas  for  feslas;  arena  for  asena.  Compare 
nfir-is,  nfls-us;  hdri,  x^^s,  bes-temus;  puer,  pfLs-us;  dr-am, 
dr-o,  sum  (for  (s-um);  gSro,  ges-tnm;  flr-o,  us-tum;  &c. 
quaro,  qusso.  • 

(h)    dari  for  dasl;  dirlmere,  dlrblbere  from  dla-. 

(c)  noun  suffixes;  e.g.  pignOra,  planus;  (mSra,  onus,  onnstns; 
Vetera,  vetus,  &c. ;  Veneris,  Venus;  Cerdrls,  CerSs;  pulvdr-ls, 
pulYis.  So  also  honor  has  old  form  honOs ;  arbdr,  arbOs ;  robnr 
had  once  abl.  roMse,  and  apparently  nom.  rolnis. 

So  also  adjectives;  e.g.  Papirius  for  Papisius;  Valerius  for 
Valdstus;  Veturius  for  Vetusius;  Numdrlus  for  Kumlsius;  ne- 
larius  compared  with  nefas-tus;  Etruria  with  Etrus-ci;  me- 
llOrem  for  meli5s-em  (comp.  neut.  melius) ;  plurima  for 
plusima. 

[The  genitive  plural  suffix  -rum  is  generally^  held  to  be  for  -sam ; 
and  the  r  of  the  passive  voice  to  be  for  s;  i.e.  for  se,  the  passive 
having  been  originally  reflexive.] 

(d)  T  before  m  and  n.  appears  to  have  sometimes  arisen  from  s ; 
e.g.  carmen  is  connected  with  casmena  (old  form  of  camena). 
So  veter-nus  (for  veter-lnus)  from  yetns;  diur-nus  compared 
with  interdins,  nudius. 

a.  For  d  in  the  word  ad  (in  composition),  and  apud,  see 
§  160.  10.  II, 

3.     For  1  in  suffix  -fills,  after  a  stem  containing  1,  see  §  176.  6. 

*  In  some  Greek  dialects  (e.g.  Laconian,  Elean,  Eretrian)  />  is  found 
ioT  final  y,  e.g.  roip,  Hpy  for  rots,  rls ;  and  for  a-  before  consonants; 
e.g.  KopfiTJTM  for  KocfiTiTai ;  but  not  between  vowels.  See  Curtius,  Gr^ 
Etytn,  p.  396,  ed.  2. 
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Influence:  i.  assimilates  to  itself  the  final  letter  of  the  pre-  «84 
positions  com,  in,  ad,  sul»;  e.g.  corrlplo,  Irrogo,  airiplo^  nizriiiio. 
(No  instances  in  republican  inscriptions.) 

2.  Changes  a  preceding  tv  to  d,  in  quadziduum,  quadrupes,  &c., 
from  quattuor  (§  158).  tr,  later  dr,  is  found  in  some  eariy  tran- 
scriptions of  Greek  words  (§  148.  c). 

3.  dislikes  short  X  (for  $)  to  precede  it;  comp.  legls,  leg^t, 
lefl^tur,  with  legSrls,  leg6re,  leg&rem ;  Numdrlus  with  NumXsius ; 
conlSro,  comtdro  compared  with  colllgo,  corrlgo ;  parlo,  pepdri,  00m- 
perlo  compared  with  c&do,  cecldi,  concldo;  pulviB,  cncninis  with 
pulvdrem,  cncum6rem;  anser,  anseris  with  ales,  alltls;  funus, 
foneris  with  homo,  boxnXnlB;  &c. 

The  only  Latin  words  in  which  r  is  preceded  by  a  short  I  are 
▼Ir,  viridis,  vlreo,  &c.;  Qvirltes,  QylrinuB;  pirus,  pirum;  Mnmdo, 
hlrCLdo;  and  dir-  for  dis-  in  composition;  (e.g.  dlrlmo).  Comp. 
also  Hlrros,  hlrrio.  In  vlr,  Tlrtus,  &c.  1  is  said  by  the  Roman  gram- 
marians to  have  had  the  sound  of  Greek  v.     Gf  §  237. 

4.  prefers  a  vowel  before  it,  instead  of  after  it;  e,g,  eer-no^ 
certUB,  compared  with  jcpcVo),  crSyl,  cre-tum;  serpo,  r6po;  8ort>eo, 
pot^eo);  pomun,  9rpao-oi/;  bardus, /SpaSv^;  tertius,  rptVos;  corcodlliu 
(sometimes),  icpo*c6fiftXos;  caro,  camem,  Kpia^\  tarpesslta  (some- 
times), TpaTTfCiTTjs ;  farcio,  (f>pd(r(rci> ;  TarsnmennuB,  also  Trasomen- 
nus.  This  metathesis  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Latin 
with  the  iEolo-Doric  Greek.      (Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  531.) 

5.  occasioned  the  omission  of  a  subsequent  8,  or  of  s  preceded 
by  a  short  vowel;  e.g.  puer  for  puenu,  tener  for  tenerus,  orator  for 
orators,  &c. 

6.  rr,  rg  converted  a  subsequent  suffixed  t  to  s;  e.g.  ourr-o, 
cur-Bum;  merg-o,  mersum;  &c.  (see  §  5  a.  3). 

Weakness  :    i.  is  assimilated  to  a  succeeding  a,   and  then  185 
often  omitted;    e.g.  prSsa,   for  proversa  (oratio):  mmm  (also 
nuBiun)  for  rurBum  (reyersnm) ;  TuBeas  for  Tnrsaaa  (comp.  Btnm- 
cub);  toB-tuB  for  torBtus  from  torr->6o  (which  was  for  torB-eo,  comp. 
ripaofxai),    Pono  for  por-Bino,  poB-Bino,  poano.    (Corssen.) 

a.  is  omitted  (sometimes)  when  the  following  syllable  contains 
r;  e.g.  muIie-hrlB  from  mnller-;  fone-bris  from  ftmer-  (ftmoe-); 
febriB  from  ferveo;  p6-Jerare  for  perjerare. 

The  same  dislike  of  the  repetition  of  r  is  seen  in  the  retention 
(or  preference)  of  -ails  instead  of  -ftrlB  as  a  suffix  when  an  r  pre- 
cedes; and  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  future  participle  (except 
fOturuB)  in  the  genitive  plural.  Neue  (11.  46a)  mentions  only  twi- 
turomm  (Ov.);  Iturarum,  exlturanim,  traiultiiramm,  montnromm 
(Sen.);  perituronim  (Sen.  Quintil.). 
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s. 

Character:    as  above;  but  the  older  form  was  angular.  »86 
Other  Italian  alphabets,  viz.  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  old  Sabellian 
had  two  characters,  S  (or  an  angular  s)  and  M,  for  sibilants,  ap- 
parently the  sounds  a  and  all.    The  Sanuiite  (Oscan)  and  Fal^scaa 
agreed  with  the  Roman. 

Sound  :  a  hiss,  as  English  initial  8  (e.  g.  in  Bin),  i.  e.  s  sharp.  187 
At  one  time  s  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded,  as  medial 
^d  final  s  is  often  sounded  in  English  (e.  g.  reojon,  rose)]  i.e.  8  flat, 
which  is  same  as  z:  hence  the  change  of  8  to  r  (§  183),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  being  very  similar  for  z  and  r.  Final  s  was  at 
one  time  not  audible. 

Position:    very  frequently  final  both  in  nouns  and  verbs.    It  188 
never  stands  (in  Latin  words)   immediately  after  an  initial  con- 
sonant ;  but  often  before  p,  c,  t. 

Representation;  (i)  in  Greek  by  r;  e.g.  Sergius,  ^epyios,  189 
SpurlUB,  Siroptof ;  Esbso,  Kaiaav  ;  Crassus,  Kpd<raros',  Sec 

(ii)     I.    of  Greek  s ;  o-cx^torifff,  ZQpMstes ;  ottXi^p,  zplen;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  initial  f  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  Zfjdos,  Setiu; 
^(ov7,  8ona;  See, 

3.  88  for  Greek  medial  ^  before  Cicero's  time;  e.  g.  fiaCa^ 
wajuuL ;  Kciifid{(o,  comlssor ;  fiaXaxi^eo,  malaoUBO ;  'Arrtict^o),  Attldsso ; 
&c.  (In  the  Tarentine  dialect  such  forms  as  XoKr/o-o-o),  o-oXTriW® 
are  said  to  have  occurred.)  So  the  Etruscan  Hezentius  wzs  in 
the  older  language  Messentlus. 

Correspondence  :  i.    to  an  original  Indo-European  s.  ,^ 

2.  to  Greek  ^ ;  e.  g.  som  (for  es-nm),  elfii  (for  eV/it) ;  Testis, 
itrBfit,  Zwvfu ;  sSaufi,  o-aor,  «reSr ;  sfls,  «rvf ,  vs ;  vesper,  cWcpor ; 
■cUtam,  a-Kvros ;  sdpio,  o-Kfjirrpov ;  sporta,  awvpis ;  Sec. 

3.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  sal,  oXr ;  sUio,  ofXXo/xac; 
sex,  ef;  septem,  arra;  sMeo,  s6des,  eCoficu,  e86s;  se,  saus,  €,  crt^e 
(for  o-fe),  ios,  a<l>6i;  serpo,  rSpo,  c/hto);  simplex,  oirXoor;  silva, 
yXrf;  sisto,  (0TT7/it;  sOlus  (oldsoUus),  Skos;  86por,  somnus,  t/^ryor; 
sOcer,  €KVf}6s'j  sul»,  viro]  super,  vTrcp;  &c. 


Substitution:  i.  st  for  tt  or  dt,  if  the  last  t  was  to  be  pre^ 
served;  e.g.  eiaustmm  from  olaudo;  tonstrlx  fix)m  tond-eo;  eques- 
trls,  equester  from  eques  (Squdt-) ;  &c.  Cf.  §  151.  a. 


19« 
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a.  B8  (or  8)  for  ts  or  ds;  e.g.  dan-Bl  for  daud-Bl;  xnl-Bl  for 
mlt-Bl;  eqnSs  for  eqnAt-s;  es-ee  for  ed-oe  (i.e.  Mere  to  eat)'^  firoos 
for  firont-s  and  for  frond-s;  &c. 

So  also  n  (sometimes)  and  r  (rarely)  are  as^milated  to  a  follow- 
ing 8,  and,  it  may  be,  subsequendy  onutted;  e.g.  formOsiu  for  fiir- 
mon-8U8  (Verg.,  Ov.);  imperlfleiu  or  -ob8us  for  linperlon-siu;  TldSs 
for  Yidens;  yio9Bumu8  for  yloen8umu8;  tzlgesumiu  for  trigezieamus 
(see  below  4) ;  mensfts  (and  other  ace.  plurals)  for  menBamB  (mensaxui) ; 
dlspeBBus  for  dlBpan-siu;  moetmm  from  monstrum  (see  next  §). 

FrOBa  for  proversa  (prorBa);  in-dsuB  for  proanuB;  rflsuB  (orms- 
8118)  for  mrBUB.  But  mer-siu,  Ter-BUB,  &c.  (see  next  §)  remain  (§  42). 

3.  B  for  t  after  Ig,  rg,  U,  rr;  e.  g.  mul-Biim  for  mvlg-tum;  mer- 
Bum  for  merg-tum;  cur-Bnm  for  ourr-tum;  pul-Bum  for  peU-tum, 
&c.  (Quintilian,  I.  4.  14,  speaks  of  mertare,  pnltare,  as  being  the 
old  forms  for  memare,  pnlsare.)  Rarely  after  single  mutes;  e.g. 
lap-sum  for  lal9-tum;  &c.  (see  §  705  and  Preface). 

4.  88  (or  b)  for  dt  or  tt;  (i.  e.  dt,  tt,  become  da,  tB  as  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  then  by  assimilation  ds,  ts  became  bb,  of  which 
one  8  was  after  Cicero^s  time  omitted^;  e.g.  ceBBum  for  oed-tum; 
cftBum  (casBum  Cic.)  for  cad-tum;  mis-sun  for  mitt-tum;  sen-Bum 
for  sent-tnm;  divlsun  (diYissum  Cic.)  for  divid-tum;  &c.  ylcen- 
BttmuB  for  Ticent-ttbniu;  trigensumuB  for  txlgent-tftmus  (see  above 
a);  &c. 

5.  -iBB  for  15s  (cf.  §  242)  in  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree; 
e.g.  durissimus  for  duriOslmus;  doctis-simuB  for  doctKta-ImoSy  &c. 
See  also  the  next  paragraph  and  the  Pre&ce. 

6.  88  in  proUbesslt,  levassit,  &c.  appears  to  be  only  indicative 
of  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  with  such  forms  as  oomplessent,  recesset,  leTasse, 
&c.  which  contain  the  perfect  suffix  -Is.  Moreover  an  s  left  single 
would  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  Roman 
pronunciation  which  changed  such  an  b  to  r  (§  183). 

For  the  etymology  of  arcesso,  oapesso,  &c  see  §  625. 

Influence:    i.    Changed  a  preceding  flat  consonant  to  sharp;  19» 
e.  g.  scrlp-Bl  from  Bcrll9-o ;  rexl  (i.  e.  rec-Bl)  fix)m  reg-o.    So  (in 

*  Quintilian's  words  (i.  7.  20)  deserve  quoting;  "Quid  quod  Cicero- 
nis  temporibus  paulumque  infra,  fere  quotiensslittera  media  uocalium 
longarum  uel  subjecta  longis  esset,  geminabatur?  ut  'caussae,'  'cassus,* 
'diuissiones:'  quomodo  et  ipsum  et  Vergilium  quoque  scripsisse  manus 
eorum  docent.  atqui  paulum  superiores  etiam  illud,  quod  nos  gemina 
dicimus  *  jussi,'  una  dixerunt." 
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pronunciation  at  least)  op-Beqnor,  Bop-signo,  though  b  in  rab  (subs) 
sometimes  fell  away;  e.  g.  snipicio  (§  78). 

3.  changed  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  oon-scrlbo,  consul,  &c. ;  or 
required  insertion  of  p;  e.  g.  Uemps  for  liiems;  suinp-Bl  for  snm-sl; 
&c.  (but  pres-Bl  (for  pren-sl)  from  pr6m-o). 

3.  Completely  asamilated,  or  threw  out,  a  preceding  d  or  t 
(always),  n  or  r  (sometimes) ;  e.g.  ces-ram  for  oed-som,  for  oed-tmn; 
&c.  •  See  §  191,  %,    But  momi  tor  monts ;  an  for  arts.    See  §  4». 

4.  ns  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel:  see  §  167.  a. 

Weakness:  i.  Initial  s  has  fidlen  off  before  a  consonant  in  193 
8ome  words;  e.g.  lUlo  compared  with  ot^Xo);  fongiis  with 
atfi€yyos\  tdgo  with  ffrcyc»;  t6rua  with  stemo,  vrop-wfUt  arptopwiu; 
t6no  with  <rT€P<o;  &c.,  but  in  most  stems  the  Greek  and  Latin  agree 
in  this  matter,  and  the  omission  is  discernible  only  by  comparison 
with  other  languages;  e.  g.  nix,  w^ct  compared  with  jno<w;  tannis, 
ravpos  with  jteer;  Umus  with  jJimr;  &c. 

a.  Medial  s  falls  away  before  nasals,  liquids,  and  other  flat 
consonants. 

(a)  before  m;  e.g.  dftmns  for  duB-mns  (comp.  Baavg)',  OamSna 
for  CasmSna;  pOmerlum  for  posmoBrinm;  trlrfimls  compared 
with  trireBmos  (Duillian  inscript.) ;  dlmota  for  dlamota;  tr&- 
mitto  for  transmltto;  &c. 

(3)  before  n;  e.g.  p(Sno  for  posno  (comp.  pos-ul  and  §  185); 
Tldta  for  Yides-ne;  In  (Ter.  Etm.  651)  for  is-nd,  art  going?; 
satin  for  satis-ne;  ae-num  for  aes-'num  (sbs-). 

(f)  before  d;  e.g.  ja-dez  for  Jus-dez;  Idem  for  is-dem;  tre-dedm 
for  tres-dedm;  diduoo  for  dls-dnoo. 

(d)  before  1,  r;  e.g.  dllabor,  dirlpio  for  dls-labor,  &c. 

3.  8  between  two  vowels  almost  always  changed  to  r  in  early 
times,  see  §  183.  Consequently  no  Latin  words  exhibit  8  between 
two  vowels, 

Except  (a)  where  s  is  not  original,  but  due  to  a  substitution 
(often  indeed  standing  for  ss);  e.g.  prOsa,  li»-sum,  esttrles, 
anslm,  causa  (caussa,  Cic),  formOsus,  &c.  where  it  stands  for 
dor  t. 

(i>)  compounds  of  words  where  s  was  initial;  e.g.  de-sillo,  po- 
situra,  prss-sentla,  bl-sextus,  &c. 

(c)  the  following  words  (some  of  which  may  perhaps  fall  under 
the  foregoing  classes),  viz.  ftslnus,  bftsium,  oses&rles,  easius, 
c&sa,  cftseos,  dslum,  tOsus,  l&ser,  miser,  uSsas,  pdslllas,  4a&- 
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slUuxii,  qiuMO  (also  qiusro),  rOsa  (comp.  p6^v),  Yftsa;  and 
some  proper  names;  e.g.  Csosar,  Kbwo,  LausoB,  PlBa,  Fiaaunim, 
Slflftima,  Sofiia  (gssum  is  a  Keltic  word). 

4.  Final  s  became  r;  (a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  s  (in 
compliance  with  the  change  in  the  other  cases?) ;  e.g.  arbor  from  ar- 
bOs-;  lionor  from  liianOs-;  robur  from  robds-;  m^lior  from  meliOs-; 
&c. 

(A)  where  a  vowel  originally  followed;  e.g.  puer  for  xmems, 
originally  puesus.  The  characteristic  r  of  the  passive  voice  is 
generally  held  to  be  for  se. 

5.  Final  b  after  a  vowel  at  an  early  period  of  the  language 
was  frequently  not  pronounced,  and  thus  frequently  omitted  in 
writing  also.  (In  the  4th  century  after  Christ  :the  same  tendency 
recitn^  and  remains  in  Italian,  &c.)    Instances  are 

(a)  nom.  sing,  of  -a  stems;  e.g.  nauta,  scriba,  &c.  compared 
with  vavTTjSy  &c.;  luxuria,  Bpurcitia,  &c.  with  InxnzieB,  apor- 
cities,  Sec.    See  Book  II. 

(6>)  nom.  sing,  of  -0  stems;  e.g.  Ule,  Ipse  for  illus,  ipBus.  So 
perhaps  the  vocatives  domine,  fill  (^=fllie),  &c.  which  however 
most  philologers  take  for  the  stem  itself  weakened. 

So,  frequently  in  early  inscriptions,  Ctom^o,  Fomlo,  Herenio, 
&c.  for  ComelloB,  Fourios»  Herenlos  (nom.  sing.),  the  forms 
with  8  (both  -OS  and  -us)  occurring  likewise  at  the  same  time. 
In  later,  chiefly  imperial,  inscriptions  occur,  e.g.  Fldlaignm. 
Secundu,  &c. 

8  with  the  preceding  vowel  (5  at  that  time)  fell  off  in  puer  for 
puenu,  tibicen  foi^tlbicenuB,  &c.  Inscriptions  (e.g.  S,  C.  Bacc.) 
give  Glaudi,  Valerl,  &c.  for  Glaudios,  Valerlos  (nom.  sing.), 
which  some  refer  to  a  diortened  form  daudis,  ValerlB,  as  alls 
for  alius;  some  take  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation. 

(c)  pote  (all  genders)  for  potis;  xnage  for  ma«ls  (adv.).  After 
1  and  r  we  have  'wigH,  pugH  for  ylgHlB,  pugOls  (nom.  s.  masc. 
fern.) ;  aoer,  equester,  saluber  (m.  nom.),  &c.  tor  equesteilB, 
saluberls;  &c. 

(d)  The  nom.  pi.  of  -0  stems  of  all  kinds  in  early  inscriptions  had 
frequently  s  final,  which  the  ordinary  language  dropped;  e.g. 
Mlnudels,  Vlturies,  Italloeis»  ylxeis,  publloeiB,  coxuMsrlpteB,  beisoe, 
blsoe,  &c.    See  Book  II. 

(e)  The  ordinary  genitive  sing,  of  -a,  -e,  and  -0  stems,  e.g.  famlll» 
or  fiunillai,  dlel  or  die,  domini,  is  either  formed  by  omission  of 
a  final  s  as  in  old  genitives,  liamllifts  (for  fiunlliaes) ;  dies,  rabies, 
Ullufl  (for  Ulo-lus);  or  is  a  locative  form  in  -1  (so  Bopp,  Mad- 
vig,  and  others).  Only  in  late  inscriptions  occur  Integrltatl, 
Isidi,  &c.  for  Integrltatis,  Isldis.  &c. 
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(/)  In  verbs  (and  pers.  ang.  ot  pasave  voice)  amabare,  loquet«re, 
coxial)ere,  &c.  for  amabaris  (old  a]na1)areB),  &c.  So  the  impe- 
rative present  (unless  taken  as  the  bare  stem,  cf.  5.  b)  is 
formed  from  the  indicative  present;  e.g.  ama,  amate  for  amas, 
amatls,  &c. 

The  old  imperative  forms  prafamlno,  progredixnino,  &c.  are  for 
prsBfomlnoB,  progredlmlnos,  having  same  suffix  as  rv9rr-o/x«yur, 
and  therefore  belong  to  (b). 

(jg)  In  the  early  poets,  so  also  frequently  in  Lucretius  and  once  in 
Catullus,  the  final  8  before  an  initial  consonant  was  treated  as 
omitted;  e.g.  at  end  of  some  hexameters,  quoted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Cicero  (Or.  48,  §  161),  Qui  est  onmllm'  princeps; 
Yita  iUa  djgnu'  locoaue.  Compare  Vergil,  ^n»  xii.  115,  Soils 
equl  lucemque  elatls  nailbus  efflant,  copied,  with  a  transposi- 
tion on  this  ground,  from  Ennius  (p.  85,  Vahlen),  ftmduntque 
elatls  naxllms  lacem. 


Z. 


This  letter  was  conunon  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan.  It  is  found  194 
for  instance  in  the  Latin  transcription  of  an  Oscan  law  of  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi  {Corp.  Inscr*  Lat.  No.  197).  It  is  also  found  in  an 
extract  from  the  song  of  the  Salii  given  by  Varro  (L.L.  vii.  26"). 
In  Latin  it  appears  first  (unless  the  above  be  an  exception)  m 
Cicero's  time,  merely  to  vmte  Greek  words,  which  were  before 
written  with  s  or  ss. 

The  introduction  of  z  into  Plautus  must  therefore  probably  be 
due  to  a  later  recension. 

In  the  writers  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ  z  is  195 
used  for  dl  in  the  words  zaconus,  zabulus,  seta,  &c.  for  bLOKovo^^ 
didpokos,  BiaiTa,  &c.     So  in  an  Algerian  inscription  (198  a.d.) 
Azabenico  for  Adlabenlco. 

The  converse  is  seen  in  manuscripts  giving  glycyrrldla,  gargarl- 
diare,  Hedlentlus  for  ykvKvppiCa,  yapyapiCcLP  and  (Etruscan)  Me- 
zentlus. 

(In  JEoMc  dialect  of  Lesbos  fa  is  found  for  8ia]  e.g.  Ca  wkt6s\ 
and  so  in  tragedy,  (atrvpos,  (axpva-os,  Sec.  So  Trefor  for  ttcBlos, 
&c.).  It  seems  probable  that  f,  and,  if  so,  then  Latin  z,  was  (at  least 
sometimes)  sounded  like  English  J  (which  sound  soon  rises  out  of 
dy)  or  French  J;  but  Curtius,  Corssen,  and  others  (not  Key  or 
Donaldson)  assign  it  the  sound  of  English  z,  as  in  modem  Greeks 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


VOWELS. 


The  Latin  vowels  will  here  be  treated  in  the  order  which  ap-  295 
pears  to  have  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  language ; 
viz.  a,  0,  u,  e,  1.  That  is  to  say,  where  one  vowel  has  given  place 
to  another,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  to  1,  not  1  to  a.  Thus  a 
was  capable  of  changing  to  0,  or  u,  or  e,  or  1 ;  0  to  u,  or  e,  or  1 ; 
u  to  e  or  1 ;  e  to  i.  Changes  which  prima  facie  seem  to  be  made 
in  the  reverse  direction  are  the  result  of  our  regarding,  as  the 
standard  form,  what  is  really  a  later  development^:  e.g.  mare,  from 
the  stem  (as  we  now  call  it)  marl- ;  effeotus  from  eflldo,  &c.  (See 
Ritschl,  BJxin.  Mus,  (1859)  XIV.  p.  406.  Opusc,  II.  622,  n.)  But 
«e  §  «34.  5»  and  244.  And  the  priority  of  e  to  1  in  the  -1  stems 
rests  on  but  little  positive  evidence. 


Character:  usually  as  above,  but  all  positions  of  the  middle  197 
stroke  are  found;  e.g.  bisecting  the  angle,  or  bisecting  either  side 
and  parallel  to,  or  touching  the  bottom  of,  the  other. 

Sound:  as  Continental  a;  viz.  long  &  as  in  psalm;  short  as  the  zgs 
broader  pronunciation  of  pastime. 

Position:  frequently  final  199 

z.  in  nouns;  as  nom.  Ql)  and  abl.  (&)  angular,  of  a-  stems,  and 
nom.  ace.  neuter  plural  (&)  of  all  stems; 

a.  in  verbs;  only  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  imperative  (&)  of  a-  verbs. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  a;  e.g.  Marcos,  MdpKOf;  ^o 
Fablus,  ^apios\  Pobllcola,  nofrXifcoXar;  Alba  longa,  "Kk^a  Xoyya 
(Dionys.  H.);  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  o;  e.g.  'AXicfufn;,  Alcnmena  (Plant.);  *Aya/icfiy»y, 
Agamemno;  ^aXay£,  phalanx;  Trapan^y/io,  parapegma;  &c. 

of  Greek  oi;  e.g.  Kpaitrdkrj,  crftpula. 

^  Corssen  contests  this,  arguing  for  the  priority  in  some  cases  of  a 
to  n,  and  of  1  to  e.  JsTrit.  BeUr.  p.  546  folL  So  aUo  Schleicher, 
Verg^*  Gram,  %  49,  ed.  1,  See  also  Corssen,  Aussprache,  ii.  316,  ed.  3. 


CJiap.  7XJ  Vowels,    a.  dT, 

Correspondence  1:  i.  To  an  original  Indo-European  A.  ^^ 

2.  &  to  Greek  a  (usually);  e.g.  &go,  ayci>;  angor,  ayxofuxt;  ftllus, 
aXXof;  &b,  €mo\  flrgentum,  apyvpos]  d&ps,  darravrj]  l&t§re,  Xadtiv] 
p&ter,  9rar?7p;  cftl&re,  icoXeo);  sal,  s&lum,  Sks,  aoKos]  Sec, 

3.  &  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  angoBtns,  iyyvs;  c&xmt^  xe^oXif;  ina^nus, 
/leyaSi  B&llz,  cXiJci;;  p&teo,  n-croi^vv/u;  Qiiattaor,  TtaaapfS)  xn&neo, 
fievca ;  mftlus  iad^  fiiXas  ]  &C. 

4.  &  to  Greek  o  (rare);  e.g.  salyns,  oXoor,  comp.  6\o^<l>p<ov\ 
liAru-spex,  x^'^^i    ^^  ^i  ^*S*  c&puluni,  k^thj]  &m-ftru8,  <afi6s» 

5.  a  to  Greek  d,  Doric  and,  after  p  or  a  vowel,  Attic;  other- 
wise Attic  17;  e.g.  sn&TlB,  advf,  i^bvs;  cl&yiB  («cXaf-),  icXotf,  «cXi^tf ; 
mAlmn,  /i^/f,  fioXov,  /x^Xoi/;  m&ter,  fxanipj  /xi^n/p;  Pl&ga,  irXdya, 
irXi/yi;;  Mter,  <fiparrip\  f&-rl,  ^a/ic,  <t>rjfii\  ajo,  ij/ii;  fardo,  (^patrcra); 
stSre,  tord/it,  ccm/fii;  mftcero,  fuura-m]  panniis,  Trai^os-,  9r$i/of. 

6.  &  to  Greek  a>;  e.g.  l&bes,  Xcafirj;  ftcer,  Odor,  <uKVf. 

7.  In  suffixes,  to  Greek  a  or  rj;  e.g.  ama-,  aifi&bo,  Tificua^ 
rt/i^o*»;  leg&tls,  Xeynre;  cailtfts,  ^iXo-n;?;  xnnsa,  /Aovcra;  serva, 
dovXi;;  nauta,  pavnis  (vavras,  Dor.) ;  magna,  fi€yaka  (neut.  pi.) ;  &c. 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  z.  Hiatus  is  rare;  e.g.  OAIus,  &c.  aoa 
(§  139). 

a.  ft+6  to  a;  e.g.  mfig-yOlo,  mUo:  (on  the  omission  of  the  g, 
see  §  129.  c), 

3.  &+ radical  u  to  au  (which  then  absorbs  a  short  I);  e.g.  ga- 
Tldeo,  gaudeo;  c&vitnm,  oautnm;  ftvlceps,  aucops;  &c. 

4.  ft +d  to  ft;  amftyenint  (later  amaySmnt),  amfimnt;  &c. 

5.  ft+i  to  d;  e.g.  amSItls,  amdtlB;  &c. 

6.  ft+I  to  ft;  e.g.  prlma-Inas,  prlmAmis;  ama-Xtls,  am&tls; 
axn&Ylsse  (with  Xi),  amftsse ;  &c. 

Change  of  quantity:  i.  in  the  radical  vowel  of  derivatives;  »3 
e.g.  lO&cere,  plftcSre;  ftgere,  amb-flges,  &-ctii8  (§  151,  note);  sfigaz, 
■ftgiu,  prsBsflgire;  ftftg-ills,  snflEMlgluiu;  flftgrare,  flfigltiiini,  flfigito; 
tftc«,  tango,  contSges;  l&Uftre,  Iftbi;  dMre,  cftnu  (comp.  Gftrlstia); 
sftr-,  8&tor,  Sfttnmiis;  f&tezl,  ffttum,  Orl;  pig-,  pango,  pftd-  (pax), 
Xiftoaie,  compSgeB. 

*  The  instances  of  correspondmce  of  vowels,  throughout  this  chapter, 
are  taken  from  Curtius'  paper,  UAer  die  Spaliung des  A-LatUes.  {JBcrichte 
d.  k.  sacksiscken  Gesdlschafi  6^^.,  Leipzig,  1864.) 
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2.  Lengthened  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  c&ybo,  perf.  c&vl; 
f&veo,  f&vl;  p&yeo,  lAvl;  I&yo,  I&yI;  (perhaps  however  for  cay-nl, 
&c.) ;  8c&lK>,  sc&bL     (For  J&do,  jScl,  &c.  see  below  §  204.) 

3.  Lengthened  in  compensation  for  extruaon  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  Iftna  comp.  with  \dxvrj\  arftnea  with  dpdxvrj]  major  for  m&g- 
lor;  cftsom  for  cassum  (c&d-timi);  &c. 

4.  In  final  syllables  often  shortened;  e.g.  in  nom.  ang.  of  -a 
stenis  miis&,  Bcrib& ;  &c.,  which  were  probably  originally  long,  and 
are  sometimes  found  long  in  Plautus,  Ennius,  &c.  So  teclm&  for 
T€xvrf. 

Before  -t;  e.g.  am&t,  audl&t,  reg&t^  &c.;  all  originally  long. 

Also  calcSx,  piil7in&r,  for  calc&re,  &c.;  bidentftl  for  bidentUe ;  &c. 

Chaxge  of  quality:    i.  Radical  a  changed  and  lengthened  204 
by  way  of  inflexion;  e.g.  j&do,  Jed;  dlpio,  cSpi;  f&4o,  fSd;  &go, 
Sgl;  pango,  pegi. 

a.    Radical  a  changed  after  a  prefix:  ■  -Z 

(a)  &  to  8  before  two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant;  e.g. 
caxpo,  discerpo;  spargo,  aspergo;  fardo/confertus;  r&pio,  correptns; 
J&do,  rejectus;  c&pio,  inceptus;  pasco,  compesco;  scando,  conscendo; 
danmo,  condemno;  tracto,  detredio;  p&tro,  pexpdtro;  s&cer,  con- 
secro;  fallo,  fefelll,  refeUo. 

Ars,  BoUers;  pars,  ezpers;  barba,  Imberbis;  &go,  remez;  CUdo, 
artlfez,  effedius;  cftput,  anceps;  c&pio,  mimiceps;  c&no,  comioen, 
ooxLcexLtos;  annus,   trlennlum,   perennls;   castus,   incestus. 
(But  abstractuB,  subactns,  ezpando,  exaggero,  incandesco,  bcc.) 

(&)  a  to  e  before  r,  or  (rarely)  some  other  single  consonant, 
e.g.  p&tlor,  perpdtlor;  gr&dlor,  ingrddior;  f&tlBCO,  defStiscor;  f&tigo, 
defStigo  (also  defatigo);  padscor,  depSdscor;  p&ro,  Impdro,  ffiani- 
pdro;  p&rlo,  pepdrl,  compdrlo;  hftlo,  anlidlo.  (But  compare  subtrabo, 
and  words  compounded  with  per,  post,  drcum,  &c.;  e.g.  per- 
fadlis,  permaneo,  postbabeo,  &c.     Also  rep&ro,  ex&ro,  &c.) 

(r)  &  to  X  before  ng;  e.g.  pango,  Implngo;  firango,  confringo; 
tango,  attingo;  &c.    Before  z;  e.g.  lazus,  proUzus. 

(d)  before  a  single  consonant,  except  r;  e.g.  rftplo,  abrlplo; 
8&pio,  deslpio;  c&pio,  indpio;  ftplscor,  indlplscor;  Mbeo,  prohibeo; 
st&tuo,  instXtuo;  f&teor,  Infiteor;  l&teo,  delltesco;  &go,  prodXgo; 
J4do,  inido;  f&do,  infldo;  t&ceo,contIceBCo;c&no,  condno;  m&neo, 
inmilneo;  c&do,  inddo;  s&llo,  insillo;  &c.  (But  ad&mo,  ady&ceo,  &c.) 

tango,  tdtlgi;  c&do,  cfiddi;  c&no,  cecXnl;  pango,  peplgt 

rfttus,  Irrltns;  d&tns,  condltns,  oondltor;  p&ter,  Jupplter;  cSimty 
sindput;  Bt&bulum,  prostnnilnm;  ftmicns,  inXmlciu;  f&cetiu,  inflce- 
tns;  f&cies,  superfXdes;  f&dlis,  dlffldllB. 
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(e)  &  to  ft,  only  before  labials,  or  before  1  with  another  conso- 
nant; e.g.  cftpio,  aucftpfirl,  occftp&re;  r&plo,  sulurftpio  (early  Latin); 
tftbenia,  contftl)emliini;  Iftyo,  dilftyies;  salto,  InBnlto;  caloo,  Incnloo; 
BalBQB,  InsulBiis.    So  also  qn&tlo,  conditio,  (on  account  of  q,u). 

3.  Radical  a  to  0  in  derivative;  e.g.  pan,  portlo;  softbere, 
ic6lii8. 

4.  &  as  final  vowel  of  stem  is  changed  to  X  before  a  sufiSx 
commencing  with  a  consonant;  e.g.  domft-,  domltum,  domXtor, 
domlnus;  cab&-,  cnMtnm,  cubXculum;  herM,  hetbldus;  itellft, 
ttellXger;  tnM,  tuMcen. 


0. 

Character  :  In  early  inscriptions  the  0  is  frequently  not  quite  aos 
closed. 

Sound:  Probably  varying  between  aw  English  and  an  French.  906 
Compare  the  modem  Italian.     These  sounds  are  heard  short  in 
English  not  and  omit. 

Position:  Frequently  final;  viz.  i.  in  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  907 
with  stem  in  -0;  e.g.  domino,  &c.,  and  in  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  with 
stem  in  -on-;  e.g.  lecUo,  Bormo,  maxgOj  &c.  and  the  words,  duo, 
ego.  In  the  older  language  0  was  even  more  frequently  final, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  m  and  a;'  e.g.  optoino,  Comollo^  &c 
for  optnmom,  Com^ds  (nom.). 

2.  In  first  pers.  sing,  indie,  act  of  verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amabo, 
amavero,  &c.;  and  in  and  and  3rd  pers.  ^ng.  future .  imperative 
active;  e.g.  amato,  &c. 

3.  In  adverbs;  e.g.  dto,  pro,  modo,  qnando,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  0  by  o,  0  by  o;  e.g.  Esbbo,  aoS 
KatVov;  OapitolinuB,  YiainrmWvoi]  Boma,  'Pc^fi^;  Postumlns,  Uo- 
arovynos\  Oomelliui,  YiopvfjKios\  &c. 

(n)  z.  of  Greek  o  and  o;  e.g.  Acuc€liaifiovos,  Lacediemdnle; 
apicrov,  arcton;  (rrofuixoSi  stomachiui;  Uapfjkfvavy  Panneno;  TptUos,, 
TnAxu;  'Podof,  BliodOB  (or  Bhodiu);  &c. 

9.    0  of  Greek  v;  e.g.  Xoywof,  la«Ona  or  lagcma. 

3.  9  is  inserted  in  Latin  of  second  century  b.c.  where  in  Greek 
two  consonants  touch;  e.g.  'Aya^oicX^s,  AgathocOleB;  naTpoicX^r, 
JMzloOles;  'HpakkTJs,  Herooleg  (later  HorculeB) ;  &c, 
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2.  6  to  Greek  o  usually;  e.g.  boSxe  TDovftre Enn.),  fioav;  -vftnia, 
Vorftre,  -jSopot,  /3ii3p©<ric€tv;  Mvls,  jSooy  (gen.);  dOluB,  boKoi',  dftmua, 
56/iOff;  incdliimlB,  jcoXova>;  cOxna,  ico/xn;  corvuB,  icopaf ;  cora,  ico^aJw;; 
lienor,  /SpoTOff  (for  fioprot);  6dor,  ofo)*  6vl8,  ott;  octo,  oict©;  «c- 
uluB,  o7r-<k>7ra;  orbus,  6p(l>av6sy  08,  offrcov;  vox,  o>/r;  portus,  vop" 
0ti6s\  P6tia,  TToo-ty;  florbeo,  po<f>€(a\  cdrlum,  scortum,  xop'®»'»  hoxtUB, 
YopTos;  rftBa,  podoj^;  ftrior,  Zp-wiii;  porro,  ir6pp<a\  ab-ftlere,  a7r-oX- 
Avvai;  &c. 

3.  6  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  ddmSre,  dafiai/;  ddoeo,  didcuricrti/;  dormio, 
bap6avoi\  jficorifl  (gen.),  ^Traros;  cordiB,  Kapbias]  comuB,  Kpavov] 
lOquor,  XoxeZi/;  marmor,  fidpfmpos]  Qtiattaor,  T€(r<rap€s]  &c. 

4.  6  to  Greek  €,  chiefly  before  or  after  v;  e.g.  edcer,  tKvpos; 
volvo,  etXo».  (fcX-)»  vttlup,  cXn-o/iai;  vftmo,  e/ico);  nCvem,  eWa 
(for  wfa);  51),  ejrt;  comu,  Kepas]  ndvuB,  vcos;  cdqvo,  n-cWo»; 
torqyeo,  rpeTro). 

5.  d  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  noz,  lo/f ;  m61a,  /ivXi;. 

6.  0  to  Greek  o);  e.g.  gnoBCO,  ytyv(o(rica>;  nos,  i/o);  yos,  (r^co; 
(Jyuin,  aov]  ambo,  2/ii<^;  umbo,  afi/3a>v;  dOnum,  dapov;  Odor, 
concur* 

7.  in  suffixes:  5  to  Greek  o;  viz.  -5r-  to  -op-;  e.g.  oratOris, 
pi/ropof ;  but  also  -^p-;  e.g.  datOrls  (gen.),  dor^por;  auditorium, 
d/tpoari/pioi/ ;  &C. 

'    -lOr-  to  -101^;  e.g.  maJOrlB,  p.(L{;ovo£'^  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  0  for  au;  e.g.  GlOdlus  for  cnaudioB;  oUa  for  aio 
aula;  lAostrum  for  plaustrum;  &c.    So  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  plaudo, 
ezplOdo;  fouooB,  suf-fOoo;  &c.     (See  §  249.) 

2.  for  a  in  derivatives;  e.g.  portlo  from  pars,  scObls  irom 

BC&bMTS. 

3.  for  8  (?)  in  derivatives;  e.g.  tOga  from  tdgo;  pondus  from 
pendfire;  &c.  (§234.5). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:    i.   o+a  and  0  +  8  remained  a» 
without  contraction;  e.g.  co-6gl,  co-ftctus  (but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  m  in  com). 

2.  0+1  (probably  1)  occurs  in  cases  of  0  stems;  viz.  gen.  sing, 
e.g.  domlno-i,  dominl;  dat  e.g.  domino-1  domino;  nom.  ph  e.g. 
domlnoeB,  domlnols,  domloi.  Quoi,  proin  are  monosyllabic,  though 
ithe  vowds  remain. 
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3«  0  +  0,  ord,  or  1  becomes  0;  e.g.  copia  for  eo-opia,  c0perlo 
for  eooperlo  (but  coortiui  remains  uncontracted) ;.  coTantio,  oontio; 
retro-TorsuB,  retrorsiis;  coliors,  com;  co-lgo,  o0ffo;  morlsBe,  moise; 
^▼Itor,  xnfitOr;  &c.;  prdbeat  for  problbeat;  oomptUB  for  coemp- 
tns;  prflsa  for  proversa. 

Sometimes  where  a  y  has  stood  between  the  vowels,  the  resulting 
contraction  becomes  tl;  e.g.  norendln»  (noundin»  old),  nundin»; 
mdvlto,  mflto;  Mbiu  (rarely  Mbos)  for  bdTXbiu;  &c. 

Change;  of  Quantity:    r.   in  stems;  e.g.  mdlestus,  mOleB  212 
(?  cf.  §  789) ;  yOcare,  vficem  (from  yox);  BOnoB,  sftHftre,  persQna; 
Bdpor,  Bdifire;  ndta,  nOtUB  (but  airoItUB),  nOxnen. 

a.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant ;  e.  g. 
p0no  for  pdB-no;  glomus  for  gl6b-miiB;  oOnuMum  for  oom-ntLbium ; 
boc  for  liodee;  &c. 

In  formOBiiB  for  formonBiu;  dominAB  for  domlnomB;  &c.  the 
length  of  the  0  is  probably  due  to  bb.    Cf.  §  167.  a. 

3.  A  final  0  is  sometimes  shortened  (see  §  aSx); 

{a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  proper  names;  e.g.  8clpi6,  &c.  So 
also  mezLtid. 

(3)  in  the  ist  pers.  ang.  active  present  indicative;  e.g.  vet6, 
pvt6;  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  verb;  e.g.  daM,  cnditO,  oderd; 
&c. 

(f)  in  a  few  other  words;  e.g.  eg6,  cit6;  and  sometimes  in 
porro,  Intro,  modo. 

4.  in  final  syllables  of  Latin  words  0  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
regularly  shortened;  {a)  in  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  -or;  e.g.  hondr, 
Borfo,  oratdr,  majftr;  {bi)  in  ist  pers.  sing,  of  passive  voice;  e.g. 
am6r,  amabdr,  audl6r;  &c.  (r)  in  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing.  fiit.  imper. 
pass.;  e.g.  amatOr,  &c. 

Change  of  Quality.    The  general  change  of  0  to  u  took  213 
place  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  <i  to  I,  see  §  a34«    But  it  was 
retained  after  y  till  later  (§  93)  and  always  in  suffix  -dlUB  after  1  or  e 
(infr.  a3). 

Thus  z.  0  to  u  (usually)  before  two  consonants  (nm,  ne,  nd,  nt, 
It,  St);  e.g.  {a)  in  3rd  pers.  plural  of  verbs;  e.g.  dederont»  dedro 
(old),  dedenmt;  coBentiont,  conBentiiint;  legnnt  compared  with 
Xeyomri  (Att  \v^wivC),  So  vlYoat,  ylYimt;  loquontor,  loauntor, 
later  loquimtiir;  oomfluopt,  oonfluuLt;  Sec 

(fi)  in  final  syllable  of  stem;  e.g.  o61oimia  (old  form:  comp. 
rv3rro/i€vof),  oolumna;  tirOn-,  tinmculUB;  quaBtiOn-,  ansestimiciila; 
liom6n-,  homuncnloB;  arbos,  axtmBtum;  minor  (for  mlnOs),  mlnoB- 
cnlns;  noctunuB  compared  with  yvxrcap;  &c. 

5-3 
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(c)  sometimes  in  root  vowel;  e.g.  hone,  himc;  poplicns, 
puplicoB;  Poplius,  FuUlus;  Ptiloer,  Pnloer;  moltatlcod,  mnltatloo: 
oquoltod  {S.  C,  deBacc,)^  occulto;  Tolt,  ynlt;  adoloBCO,  adnltns; 
coBCtoB,  cimctos;  gesconcla,  BMCunda;  nontiata,  xmntlata;  nxmASaam, 
mmdinuxn;  &c. 

a.  6  to  ft,  (a)  before  a  final  consonant;  e.g.  donom,  doniim; 
locom,  locum;  duonoro,  iKmomm;  Alios,  fllius;  CtomeUo,  Com^us; 
equoB,  ecuB,  later  eqinui;  qaom,  cum;  mortuoB,  mortnuB;  femor-, 
femur;  corpoB",  conniB.;  coboI,  cobbuI;  maJOB,  majus  (aeut.) ;  Ulo-, 
mud;  &c. 

But  0  remained  in  nquor,  mazmor.  ^In  uxor,  lioaoar,  monaor, 
major,  &c.  the  o  is  properly  long,  and  hence  is  not  changed.) 

(b)  in  a  suffix  before  1  unless  followed  by  1  (infr. sY^^-Z-  POPMn», 
poptUuB ;  parrdlUB,  parvUuB ;  BlngOlis,  singiUlB ;  tabdla,  tatriUa ;  BemSl, 
BlmtU;  concUiabdleiB  (A.u.c.  632),  condUaliiUiB;  HereUes,  HercQles; 
&c.  (The  1  in.Blagull8  &c.  is  only  inflexional.)  But  after  e,  1,  or 
y,  the  0  was  often  preserved;  e.g.  aureoluB,  flliOluB,  BcsBvOla;  &c. 

3.  The  root  vowel  is  changed  in  adtUeBcexiB  from  ad51e-, 
ttUl  for  older  tdll,  I  bore.  (But  BtultUoquuB,  concolor,  henlvolua, 
imidcemi,  dlBsdnus,  &c. ;  fizrogo,  evomo,  &c.  retain  0). 

4.  o  to  e,  (a)  (sometimes)  before  two  consonants  (Bt,  nt,  nd); 
e.g.  honOB-,  honeetas;  maJOB-,  maJOBtas;  tempds-,  tempestas;  funto-, 
fonestuB.  So  in.  present  participle  and  gerundive  fereutl-  compared 
with  ({)€povT-]  fiEudenduB  (and  fadundua),  with  presumed  conunon 
original  fadondus;  (cf.  §  618)  &c. 

(b)  as  final  vowel ;  e.  g.  censnerS  (in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.)  for  censnenrnt 
(cexLsuerunt) ;  ipad,  istd,  ilie,  for  IpsilB  (old  ipsOs);  &c.  So  the 
vocatives;  e.g.  taure  for  taurda  or  taurO-;  and  adverbs;  e.g.  bdnft 
ibr  bonod;  certS  and  certO;  anzlA  for  aiudod;  8cc,  (In  otiier  words 
where  0  is  final  a  loss  has  already  taken  place  (cf.  §  4a);  e.g. 
cardo,  for  cardons;  rdgo  for  rfigom;  &c.) 

(r)  After  y  tiie  republican  language  (but  see  §  93)  showed  0  in 
some  words,  where  later  e  was  usual;  e.g.  Toater,  vorto  and  ita 
derivatives,  yorro,  vOto;  later  veater,  yerto,  &c.,  yerro,  vdto. 

5.  ^  to  6:  (a)  before  U;  e.g.  yelle  for  volSre;  veilo,  peno, 
-cello,  compared  with  p^pU-i,  yul-aum,  (yolaella, //»rrrj),  -culsum; 
ocellus  (for  dcdlOlua)  from  ocnlua.  (But  lapillus  from  lapid-,  &c. ; 
ille  for  oUub;  tollo  compared  with  tuli.  In  corolla,  (dla,  Ftillo  or 
Folio,  Mamllus  for  marOnulus,  &c.  tiie  o  is  long.) 

(3)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel;  e.g.  foederis  compared  "with 
foadus;  ftmerls  with  ftmus;  vulnero  with  yulxma;  &c.  (o  is  pre- 
sumed as  the  conunon  original;  cf.  yevos-) 
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(cy  before  a  single  consonant  and  after  1;  e.g.  s^odo-,  soctttas; 
pio-,  pietas;  &c. 

(6.  6  to  (usually)  I;  in  final  stem  syllable,  before  a  angle 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  except  1  not  followed  by  1,  and 
except  before  r;  e.g.  leglmUB  compared  with  Xeyoftev  and  Yollinius; 
earddn-,  cardlnls;  homOn-,  homlnlB;  csbIo-,  cnUtiis;  alto-,  altltado; 
bono-,  bonltaa  (compared  with  Io-otti^j  &c.);  amico-,  amldtla; 
uno-,  unlcus;  armo-,  armlpotenfl;  fiito-,  fitUdiciu;  fago-,  faglnos; 
Stereos-,  sterqnlllntTiin ;  ineola,  inqnlUiiiiB;  liiuuo-,  hQxuHiB;  limol 
(later  Bimul),  BlmUls ;  flcto-,  flctUis  (compared  with  cnuto-,  cms- 
Mloin,  &c.);  &c. 

So  also  senatuos,  senatnls;  Caatoris  compared  with  Kaaropos, 
old  Lat.  Kastoms. 

Omission:  apparently  0  in  vlctrlx,  compared  with  yictOr-;  ai4 
tonstrina  with  tonsGr-,  cf  §  209.  7 ;  neptts  with  nepOt-  (nepos). 


Character:  In  inscriptions  always  as  English  V:  the  rounded  215 
form  is  found  m  MSS.,  the  earliest  extant  bemg  the  papyrus  from 
Herculaneum. 

Sound:  as  Italian  u;  i.e.  a  as  English  u  in  brute  (or  00  in  pool^  2x6 
/hoi) ;  t.  same  sound  shortened.    An  owl's  cry  is  written  tutu  in 
Plaut  Men,  91. 

Position:  ft  never  final,  except  in  inscriptions,  chiefly  post-  217 
Augustan,  in  which  a  final  s  or  m  has  been  omitted.    H  is  final  only 
in  some  cases  of  nouns  with  stems  in  u;  and  the  adverbs  diu, 
noctu,  sXmltTU 

'     It  is  frequent  in  suffixes  before  L  unless  1  is  followed  by  i  (see 
Book  III). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  i.  usually  by  ov  whether  the  2x8 
Latin  vowel  be  short  or  long;  e.g.  Regfllus,  *PifyovXor;  Venusia, 
Ovci^ovo-ta;  FostttmlUB,  Tloarovfuos;  S&perbus,  Soi^ep/3or;  Vibula- 
mui,  Ovi^ovXoi'of ;  Yituluxn,  OvcrovXov;  BeUuti,  BfXXourov  (Dion. 
Hal.);  KoyamCoxaum^  Noi3ov/iic<u/xov/A;  Uantua,  Mai^ova  (Strabo) ; 
ApxriUeioB,  'AtnrovKrjios  {Man.  Ancyr,)\  &c.  For  ft  in  suffixes, 
see  §  azo.     For  y  after  s  and  g,  see  §  90. 

a.  ft  by  o,  chiefly  before  X,  p  or  a  vowel  (see  §  213.  a.  U) ;  e.g. 
AmullUB, 'AfcoXXtop  (Appian),  'A/iovXtor  (Plut.,  Polysen.) ;  LftcuUus, 
AfVicoXXpf  andAovKovXXof;  CluenUus,  KXocWiof  (Appian) ;  Gftrius, 
Kopco;  (Polyb.),  Kovpios  (Plut.,  App.);  Fulvlus,  ^oXovios  (also 
^ovXoviost  ^ovkovios,  ^ovXPios) ;  ConmcanliM,  KopoyKovios  (Polyb.), 
KopovyKaiHos  (Appian);  Satiuniniis,  ^feropvlvos  and  2arovpuivos\ 
Hnnunius,  Moft/uoy  (PlutV  Mov/i/uoy  (App.) :  &c.  Umrkios  (Polyb.) 
really  represents  the  early  form  Fopllus,  not  Publius  (no^Xtor). 

According  to  Dittenberger  {Hermes ^  vi.  282)  inscriptions  before 
Christ  always  give  o,  not  ov. 
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3.  by  «;  e.g.  Tumus,  Tvpvos;  TuUins,  TvXXtor  (Dion.  H.); 
Capuam,  Kairvriv  (Polvb.,  Diod.,  &c.) ;  Eomulus,  •P(o/jivXoy  (Dio 
G.)r  &c-  but  also  Tou'pvos,  IovKKlos  (Dio  Cass.);  Lutatlus,  Avto- 
TLos  (Polyb.;  others  have  Aovr.)-    8«lla  is  always  SwXXas. 

4.  by  c;  only  in  some  non-Roman  names,  e.g  Brondiislum, 
Bp€VTi<nov\  Bnittil,  Bpemoi  (but  App.  also  Bpvrnoi)]  Nfimfiriiis, 
Ncpcptoff  (Inscr.,  Novficptos,  Dio,  Plut.) ;  Numitor,  N«/icr«p  (No^if- 
T6)p,  Plut.,  Nov/itTwp,  Strab.), 

5.  sometimes  omitted;  e.g.  Lentftlus,  Amkos  (Appian,  Plut); 
CatWuB,  KarXo»  (Appian,  Plut.);  TasdUum,  TovokKov  (Strabo, 
Plut.);  Flgulus,  ^iy\os\  &c.,  cf.  infr.  §  »25. 

6.  tl  (sometimes)  by  ev;  e.g.  Ludns,  Aeuictoy(J»fo».-^«ffr.,Plut); 
LucuUua,  AevKoXKos  (Appian);  Lucanl,  AtvKapoi  (always);  &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  v  before  Cicero's  time  (see §  56) ;  e.g.  Hvppos,  9x9 
Biimis;  *pvy«ff,  Bruges  (Ennius);  rXvK«pa,  caucera;  'Hcrvx*©»'»  He- 
BuChium;  Avkiovs,  Ludoa;  ^iKdpyvpos,  PilarguruB,  PldlargnruB ; 
2i5por,  Surus;  all  in  Republican  inscriptions.  So  trutlna  for  Tpwcanj, 
Similarly  Plautus  must  have  written,  sucopanta  for  ovKojiovTrfs; 
muropols)  for /nvpoTrSXai;  sumbolum  for  <rvfi0oXoi/ ;  &c.  Compare 
Baccb.  ^62,  "  Nomen  mutabit  mihi,  facietque  extemplo  Crucisalum 
me  ex  Crusalo  (^pvcroXot)." 

2.  11  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes  before  1;  e.g.  KpcmroKrji  cxapiUa; 
(TKvraXi;,  scutiUa  (later  Bcytale). 

3.  11  of  Greek  ©;  e.g.  KoBopvos,  cothTmLUB;  dfiopyrj^  amnrea;. 
TToptfivpa,  piirplira;  cVioroXif,  episttUa;.  xoXcof  (Ep,  icovXeof), 
cuUeus. 

4.  il  of  Greek  ov;  e.g.  AvKovpyos^  Xycurgus;  Tl€(ra'ivovs^ 
FeBBinuB;  StTrovs,  SipuB  (Lucan:  but  Sipontum,  Cic). 

Correspondence:   x.  to  an  original  Indo-European  u;  and  «m 
to  a. 

2.  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  mflcus,  muzigo,  'iiva-a-c»,  ftvicn/p;  VBlvub, 
\vKos;  flT-iduB,  Hmor,  vypos]  c&lMtre,  mWo);  glflbo,  •yXv(^a>;  fOmiu, 
6v(o,  Bvfxos]  ecfCltlo,  ftittillB,  x^-i  x^*"'  X^^'^T  ^^^1  IncUktuB,  icXvfi>, 
icXvror;  cuctUUB,  kokkv^  (kok/cu)^)  ;  Iftceo,  lux,  a/x^c-Xvici;,  Xv^J^ff; 
JAgum,  (vydv;  ItLgere}  Xvypos',  fol,  ^vo;  bub,  vs]  muB,  /iOr;  rUtas, 
r&ber,  tpvdpos]  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  o;  e.g.  ImlbUB,  /3oX)3of;  upl&pa,  Tno'dr;  nummus, 
pofios;  umblUcuB,  6fA(t)dK6s;  unguis,  ow(;  stLeus,  oiros;  liter  (for 
quoter),  irorepos]  fungus,  o-^oyyor;  luzus,  Xo^os]  uncus,  HyKos, 

In  suffixes;  e.g.  gSnus,  yew;;  Ittpus,  \vkos\  Idgnnt,  Xeyovcrt 
for  Xcyoi/rt. 

4.  to  Greek  a>;  e.g.  cttneus,  k£vos;  fflr,  ^«Sp;  ulna,  oXeVij; 
ftmfirus,  ^fjLos» 
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5.  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  umbo,  afiP<ov\  unus,  apicrof;  paer,ira(r; 

6.  to  Greek  c;  e.g.  miilgeo,  a/xcXyo;  vlens,  eXxos;  saus,  cor; 
taUB,  rcof. 

7.  inserted  between  two  consonants  in  early  Latin  ih  words 
obtained  oy  oral  tradition,  not  through  literature^;  e.g.  Aloftmena, 
'AXxfii^n;;  JBscnlapiiu,  *Ao-irXi;9ri6r;  HerdUes  (also  HercoXes),  *Hpa- 
itX^f ;  TecttmoBfia,  TeKfUjatra]  di&cflnia  or  draftlmma,  dpa^^firj. 

Substitution:  x.  for  a  radical  a  (after  a  prefix)  before  labials,  221 
or  1  with  another  consonant;  e.g.  t&bema,  contabexniiun;  salto, 
lasiOto;  &c.  (see  §  ao4.  a.  e), 

2.  a  for  au;  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  eausa,  ao-otlso;  <daudo, 
exdildo;  8cc.  Frtldftre,  cltLdus,  &c.  seem  to  be  earlier  forms  for 
fraudare,  tilauduB. 

3.  for  0  before  two  consonants,  or  a  final  consonant,  or  a  suffix 
beginning  with  1;  e.g.  hone,  hunc;  robor-,  robnr;  slngOlus,  sIngtUus; 
&c.  (see  §  213). 

4.  11  for  older  ol  or  oe;  e.g.  oinos,  oenus^  finus;  oltile,  (Ltile; 
moiniclpieiB,  moenla,  mtLoldpilB,  mfUila;  &c. 

5.  il  for  older  ou ;  chiefly  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  e.  g.  Jus, 
judex  for  Jons,  Joudex;  abdfldt  for  abdoudt ;  (see  §  251). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  u+e  and  u+1  are  contracted  «2« 
into  u  in  some  cases  of  substantives  with  n  stems;  e.g.  senatuis, 
senatiu;  senatol,  senatu;  gradues,  gradtUi.    In  the  words  litilo,  ool 
(for  hole,  qjBuA)  and  interjection  hnl,  ui  is  a  single  syllable,  probably 
pronounced  like  French  oui  or  Engl.  <we. 

Before  other  vowels,  and  before  these  in  other  cases,  n  remains^ 
usually  as  vowel,  but  sometimes  as  consonant:  see  §  93. 

Change  of  Quantity:  i.  in  root  syllable;  e.g.  rftdis,  crddus;  223 
irilsUlns,  pt&slo;  fltLvliui,  flftvidus  and  flflvldiis  (both  in  Lucret.); 
lHoema,  Itlceo,  lux  (llic-);  dfto-  (dux),  diloo;  Jflgnm,  Jftgemm; 
rftber,  rflftui,  rOMgo ;  patris,  pfLteo,  x>11tldu8;  rumpere  (rflp-),  rtUws. 

a.  lengthened  by  way  of  inflexion  in  perfect  tense;  e.g.  f&glo, 
ffkgl;  fkindo  (fftd-),  fadi;  rumpo  (rOp-),  rOpl^  Jftyo,  jilvi  (for 
Ji&yiii?).  The  u  in  perfect  of  verbs  with  u  stems  is  probably  long, 
.but  becomes  short  before  the  following  vowel;  e.g.  pltlo  (for 
plIlTO,  cf.  pl&vla),  perf.  pltU  (for  plflvl),  usually  pltti;  &c.  (Corssen 
considers  the  u  in  the  present  also  to  be  properly  long.) 


^  Ritschl,  Opusc.  II.  490. 
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3.  .  lengthened  by  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
dtLmiu  for  dUB-mns  (comp.  dacr-vf). 

Change  of  Quality  :  i.  The  short  vowel  before  a  suffix  214 
commencing  with  m,  p,  or  f,  is  usually  written  ft  in  prae-Augustan 
inscriptions,  I  afterwards.  Thus  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions  max- 
ftmaB,  optftmiu,  prozsftmnB,  BanctlBsttmus,  iricensi&muBy  decttmos, 
maritilinuB ;  aestlinio,  radipero ;  a.urftfez,  ponti&fex;  &c.  Jul.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  first  written  I,  wl^ich  is  somewhat^  rare  in  Republican 
inscriptions,  but  is  exclusively  used  in  the  Monum.  Ancyr.,  and  is 
most  usual  in  and  after  the  Augustan  age.  Quintilian  (l.  4,  8) 
describes  this  vowel  (instancing  opUiuus)  as  intermediate  between 
u  and  i*  In  Greek  almost  always  t,  never  v\  e.g.  Ma$ifios,  AcKiftoSf 
Ilovri^cicff ;  but  also  in  inscr.  AeKo/ior,  AeKovfios,  Sflrrov/AC.  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  written  slmns  for  sumns,  we  are» 

The  dat.  abl.  plural  of  stiems  in  u  probably  had  the  ending 
-Hbus  in  all  originally,  which  some  retained  always;  e.g.  axslilnui, 
arculniB,  &c. ;  (but  xnanXbuB,  exerisitinraB,  &c.) 

Similarly  cllipeuB,  mancfipem,  l&bexiB  are  earlier  forms  than 
cUpeuB,  mandpem,  Ubens;  &c.    In  Vei^gil  obstlpui  for  oli8tiU;>iil. 

2.  Before  suffixes  not  commencing  with  labials,  ft  becomes  1 ; 
e.g.  comu-,  oomlger;  gelu,  gelldus;  arcuB,  arcItenexiB;  &c. 

Cap&talem  (S.  C.  de  ^^zrr.),  maniifeBtiiB  are  earlier  forms  than 
capltalem,  manlfestus. 

3.  For  some  other  words  (e.g.  faniiB,  Amer-is;  vnl-Bum,  vello; 
&c.)  in  which  u  appears  to  have  been  only  a  transition  vowel,  see 
§  2x3.  5*    For  gerunduB  &c.  see  §  618. 

Omission  :  The  suffixes  -ctQo-,  -ptUo-  were  shortened  to  -clo-,  225 
-plo-  sometimes  in  prose;  e.g.  ABdaul  for  Ascolani;  vlnclam  for 
Tineulum;  nudeuB for nftdUeuB  (Plant.);  herde  for  herdUe;  and 
often  in  verse;  e.g.  manlpluB,  drdus,  ssBdum,  perldnm,  or&dum, 
spect&dum,  tomftdum;  &c.  So  usually  a.BBecla,  nomendator;  and 
always,  dlBdpUna,  BlmxduB,  dupluB,  &c.  Lucretius  has  (once) 
coplftta  for  cOptU&ta.  Instances  of -glo-  are  rare,  e.g.  fij^UnuB  for 
flgullxiuB  often ;  Binglftriter  for  slngfilftrlter  once  (Lucr.).  PlautuS 
has  always  odumen  for  (later)  culmeii.    Comp.  §  218.  4. 

E. 

Character  :  as  above,  but  with  the  horizontal  lines  sometimes  206 
very  short.    In  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  probably  before  500  u.c, 
another  form,  1 1,  is  found  frequently,  but  not  exclusively.     It  is  also 
conunon  in  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Fompeian  inscriptions,  though 

^  The  earliest  instance  inflmo  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  623  u.  c. 
{Corp,  I,  R,  199),  which  everywhere  else  has  lofamo,  is  perhaps  a  slip 
of  the  stonecutter. 
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rare  in  any  other  inscriptions,  at  least  of  republican  times.    (Sea 
also  F  §  95«) 

Sound:  8  probably  varying  between  e  and  e  French.     These  227 
sounds  are  heard  short  as  e  in  Engl,  net^  and  (the  first)  a  in  oeriaL 

Position  :  frequently  final ;  viz.  h  in  gen.  dat.  abl.  singular  of  228 
noun  stems  in  -e>   and  in  and  pers.  sing.  pres.  imper.  act.  of  verbs 
with  -e  stems:  also  in  pronouns  me,  te,  bo,  preposition  6,  conjunc- 
tion ne,  and  adverbs  (e.g.  docte). 

8  is  final  in  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  consonant,  and  (often)  -1 
stems  (e.g.  patre,  imppd);  in  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  -1  stems  (e.g. 
mard);  in  voc.  sing,  of  0  stems  (e.g.  taurd),  and  nom.  sing.  masc.  of 
some  pronouns  (e.g.  1116) ;  in  many  parts  of  verbs,  especially  the  and 
person  (e.g.  regd,  regltd,  ragSbSrd,  ragftrfi,  reg6rd,  regard,  and  3rd 
pers.  rexSrd,  &c.);  also  some  adverbs,  prepositions,  &c.  (e.g.  benfi, 
Indd,  -que,  antd,  &c.) 

Medial  e  is  frequent  before  two  consonants,  or  11;  e.g.  pexfectus, 
TeUo;  and  before  r*    Cf.  §  204,  a,  b\  ai3.  5,  b\  a34)  Zt  b. 

Representation  :  (i)  in  Greek,  S  by  1;,  S  by  e ;  Mfaauua,  229 
Mcviii/Aor;   Ctoxneliiis,   Kopi/f/XiOf;   Veturlus,   Ov^rovpios\  Tiberius, 
Tc^eptos;   MeteUus,  MereXXor;  &c. 

6  by  a  in  Calendss,  KoXovdac  (always) ;  by  c  in  PuteoU,  TLm-ioKoi 
(Inscr.  always). 

(ii)  z.  of  Greek  1;,  and  c;  e.g.  i^^or  Ep,^  c^or  Att.,  SOus,  dOos; 
A$/ii/off,LenmoB;  eXXc]8opoi/,helldb5ram;  Ilepo-r^oiojfFersdphOnS;  &c. 

a.  before  vowels,  of  el;  e.g.  jSaXamoi/,  balln6ani;  liKarfiOy 
platSa;  Klvtias,  AenSas;  *AXf^di/dp£ta,  Alezandrea  (Cic);  Aajpetof, 
Dareos  (Cic.) ;  &c.     But  'AXf {wSpijo,  &c.  are  found  in  papyri. 

3.  of  Greek  t;  e.g.  Kox^ias,  cocUea;  vava-ia  (Att.  i/avr /a),  nausea. 
Correspondence:  i«  to  an  original  Indo-European  a.  230 

a.  8  to  Greek  €  (usually);  e.g.  firSmo,  ^piiim\  gfinus,  yivos\ 
sMeo,  ebos ;  6do,  Zbm ;  sex,  €% ;  septem,  cTzra ;  serpo,  €p7ra> ;  est, 
ecTTi ;  6t,  tn ;  cervuB,  icfpaof ;  16go,  \iy<a ;  leo,  Xea>y ;  mel,  ^cXt ; 
mSdeor,  fUdofiaif  mddiuB,  ^eVor ;  mens,  ytiyos^  pfito,  Trmfiai]  rdpens, 
p€7r» ;  BdYfiruB,  a-fPofiai, ;  «uS,  re  f  2i6ri,  jc^es  \  Sec, 

to  Greek  1/ ;  e.g.  tSra,  ^^p ;  JScur,  rjirap, 

3.  d  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  brftvis,  fipaxvs  (§  ia9,  a.  f);  centum, 
cicaroi/ ;  cfirebrum,  «copa ;  dgSnuB,  avnvia ;  MvIb,  ikaxvs ;  per,  irapa ; 
pre-hendo,  j(avB^^  >  Btemuo,  Trrapww }  fiber,  ovBap  \  venter,  ya<m^p, 

4.  *  to  Greek  o;  e.g.  g&iu,  yow;  dentis,  obovrog;  fel,  ^oXos; 
bfiKba,  ipopPfj ;  Bfirom,  opof ;  pSdem,  iroda, 

5.  9  to  Greek  rj;  menaia  (§  167),  /mfi^;  ne, >ij;  lien,  u^Xijv; 
Btzfi&uuB,  arpTjtnlt;  aSml-,  iffii-:       to  Greek  f ;  e.g.  mS,  jlic;  t0,  ae. 
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6.  6  to  Greek  od  ;  e.g.  YSnniii,  cSvof. 

7.  In  suffixes  eto  c;  e.g.  lege,  Xcye;  legltd,  \i'<^rr€\  genfirls, 
yci/eof ;  dexMr,  dcfircpos;  occ.  Compare  also  me-mlni,  fit-fiova 
(cf.  §  665), 

8  to  a ;  e.  g.  nomdn,  ovofia  (oi^/xar-). 

e  (old  H)  to  o;  legent-,  Xcyoj/r- ;  &c. 

Substitution  :  i.  e,  for  radical  a  after  a  prefix,  is  found  before  »31 
two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant,  or  r,  or  sometimes  other  single 
consonants;   e.g.  tracto,  detrecto;  xMmi,  ezpers;  cftno,  comloen; 
p&rlo,  pep^;  gr&dlor,  IngrMlor;  &c.  (§  204). 

2.  for  radical  0,  before  U;  e.g.  vello  compared  with  vulsl; 
ocellus  for  ocololiu;  &c.  (§  2x3.  5):  and  after  y  in  yfoter,  Terto, 
&c.  (§  93). 

3.  for  suffixed  0  (§  213) ; 

(a)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  after  1  before  other  single 
consonants;  e.g.  genfirls  from  genus  (yeW);  sooidtas  from  sodus 
(stem  socio-) ;  &c. 

(b)  before  two  consonants;  e.g.  fadendus  for  fodiiAdus,  older 
fAdondus ;  tempestas  from  tempos- ;  &c. 

(c)  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  eensuere  for  censueroDt;  ttle  for 
lllus  (mo-) ;  &c. 

4.  for  ae,  not  frequent  till  in  and  after  third  century  after  Christ 
(see  §  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.  : 

1.  e  +  e  to  8;  e.g.  delSyenmt^  delSnmt;   delfiTSrat»  dd6rat;339 
deerat,  deesse,  deest  always  to  dSrat,  d6sse,  d6st ;  nS  bfimo  (old  for 
homo),  nSmo ;  prttiendo,  prendo ;  &c. 

2,  e+1  to  e,  or  (especially  if  the  contraction  was  not  constant) 
d;  e.g.  deloTlsse,  ddesse;  dSMbeo,  dfiheo;  mone-ls,  mosSs. 

dein,   delude,  dduceps,  (never  uncontracted  till  late) ;  dehinc  as 

monosyllable  occasionally;    d  (also  61),    ddem    (Native),    often. 

So  also  rd,  spd,  fldei,  did  &c.,  often  written  re,  spe,  fide,  dla 

In  Vergil,  &c.  also  aurd,  aurels,  aerfi,  fend',  and  Greek  proper 

iwimes  as   Terd,  mesd,   Orphd,    Pdd,   &e.,   sometimes  written 
Teri,  &c. 

In  Idee  forjrejlce,  ddt  (Lucr.)  for  ejldt,  dns  (rarely  a  mono, 
syllable),  Pompd  (voc.)  something  of  the  consonantal  sound  of  J 
may  have  remained  (§  138).  Antdt  is  used  as  a  trochee,  the  e  beii^ 
elided.    So  also  ante  ei^  becomes  autea. 
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3.  e  before  a,  0,  u,  remained  usually  a  vowel,  and  without  con- 
traction; e.g.moneas;  saxeo,  sazea,  Bazeum;  emit»  earn,  eo;  &c. 

But  in  the  following,  e  was  probably  pronounced  as  J»  so  as  not  to 
form  a  sqiarate  syllable;  eodem,  eftdem,  eaedeoni  wunde?!  (Lucr^ 
Veig.);  "^^^J  *!▼•»'**»  auiao,  anreft  (Verg.);  ortreft,  cere*  (Hor.) ; 
b1t€o,  anwo,  ameS,  aureft  (Ov.):  and  Greek  proper  names;  e.g. 
Idomeneos,  Feleo,  FeraSo,  Knestbeo;  &c.  After  the  Augustan  age 
this  use  was  confined  to  proper  names  and  the  cases  of  balteus, 
aureus,  alYeus. 

So,  in  comic  poets,  in  the  cases  of  the  foUowing  words,  meaa, 
dens,  eo,  earn  (both  the  pronoun  and  verb). 

It  is  contracted  in  neve,  neu;  ne-uter,  neater;  &c  ggToawna, 
znrsne;  and  probably  in  eeorsiim  (sometimes  written  eonnmi), 
deoTBimi;  omitted  in  n-us^vam,  n-fttlqvaiii. 

Change  of  Quantity:  i.  in  roots;  e.g.  rSgcre»  r«x  (r6g->);  »33 
tegere,  tSgnla;  Idgerei»  16z  (ISg-);^  sMere,  sMes;  liAnu,  lifires. 

a.  lengthened,  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  Mgo,  18gl ;  Mo,  6dl ; 
oBdeo,  B6dl ;  vinio,  v6ni ;  dmo,  8mL 

3.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  the  extrusion  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  dfini  for  dddni;  sS-vin  for  sex-vlrl;  dumetom  for  domectom; 
&c.  In  vidfis  for  videns;  YlcSslmus  for  vloenslmiis;  Hcrt^aia  for 
Eprtensla;  the  long  e  is  probably,  due  to  na.    Cf.  §  167.  2. 

4.  In  final  syllable  often  shortened;  e.g.  ImilS,  maU,  snpemS, 
Jnfemfi,  (compared  with  doetS,  &c.);  so  in  the  iniperatives  cav8, 
Tjd^.  (see  §  279)  ;  and  frequently  in  the  comic  poets,  in  verbs 
with  short  penult;  e.g.  ten«,  mov6,  taod,  manS,  vldtt,  haM,  JuM. 

''  M6ndt,  amft,  regCt,  (for  monet,  &c.) ;  terSs,  eqnis,  &c.  (for 
terete,  &c.) ;  vidta  (for  videsne) ;  compSs,  deste  (for  oomped-a,  &c.). 

In  tiie  ablative  of  -1  stems,  and  of  consonant  stems;  e.g.  nuM» 
prindpd,  the  final  syllable  was  probably  once  in  -6d;  e.g.  nubed, 
prindi>ed.  The  earliest  forms  actually  found  in  inscriptions  are 
airld,  aire,  patr6,  nominid,  coventlonid ;  and,  in  and  after  the  time 
of  the  Gracclii,  e.g.  virtutel,  salutel,  lud,  deditloni,  fontel,  omneiy 
parti,  vectlgall,  &c. 

Change  of  (Jualitt:  i.  6  is  found  in  the  old  language,  in  334 
many  places  where  an  I  is  found  later.  The  change  began  towards 
the  end  of  5th  century  u.c,  and  was  completed,  with  some  excep- 
tions, before  Plautus^s  time  (Ritschl,  Opusc,  11.  623);  e.g.  Btaiiil, 
ftaet,  dedet,  mereto,  tempeetatelnu,  c»dete,  FatareelOy  &c.  for  fHasxHLf, 
fblt,  dedit,  merlto,  tempestatlhiu^  csditlB,  Fahridmi,  &c. 
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%,  8  IS  found  in  a  final  suffix,  where  1  is  found  before  b  or  d,  • 
being  according  to  Ritschl  (§196)  the  earlier  vowel;  e.g.  fujcH^A^ 
XieuslllB;  mard,  maris;  ma«e,  ma^is;  fortasse,  fortassls;  pote,  potia; 
aere,  aerld  (old  abl.  but  see  §  233);  x«g«,  regis;  r«g«,  rCgis;  ama^ 
bare,  anuOiarls;  amaMre,  amaberls;  flateare,  fatearia;  capd,  capla; 
&c. 

3.  6  is  changed  to  I,  in  a  final  syllable  to  which  a  letter  of 
syllable  (one  or  more)  is  suffixed ; — 

(a)  either  if  e  be  final  and  th(?  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant ; 
me,  iUIc  (for  ilUce);  iste,  iatic  (for  iatlce);  tute,  ttttXne,  tntlmet; 
nonce,  mmdne;  sice  (i.e.  sie),  sidbie;  nnde,  undXque;  Inde,  indXdem; 
poBte  (old  form  ofiK>Bt),  postidea ;  ante,  anttdliac,  anticipo,  antistes; 
1>ane,  beniyolua,  1>enignu8;  male,  malULcufl,  &c;  pave-,  payidna; 
pnde-,  padibundiu;  rube-,  rubicundus ;  mone-,  monXtus;  morde-, 
mordlcuB ;  halw-,  habito ;  pate-,  patlbnlnm ;  regd,  reglte,  reglto ;  forte, 
fortiter ;  radice,  radicitus ;  halw-,  habXlia. 

(fn  nubSs,  esxuies,  &c.;  amai68,  amSs,  mon<68,  &c.,  the  e  is  long, 
arising  from  contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix.  So 
originally  amSt,  monSt ;  &c.) 

(J))    or,  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  vowel ; 
e.g.   aies,  alltia;    pedfis,  pedXtis;    antistds,  antistlta,   antistittem; 
tibic^n,  tibicXnis,  tibicfXna;  agm^n,  agmXnls;  semfin,  semlno;  maneepi» 
manclpem  (old  mancdpem) ;  biceps,  biclpltem ;   vertex,  vertlcia ;  - 
artif<»,  artXflcis ;  decern,  dedmoa. 

But  9  remains  after  the  vowel  1,  or  before  r  (or  tr) ;  e.g.  aziSs, 
arietis;  tener,  tenera;  idpte,  plpdria;  aaefe,  ansfirem;  regis,  regSria; 
genXtor,  genStriz;  &c;  or  if  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant  ;- 
e«g.  ales  for  alet-s;  obses  (for  obsed-s);  lamella  (for  lamen-la) 
compared  with  lanunlna;  nutilmen,  nutrimentam  (but  nntrimXnia); 
aenez,  senectos;  pedes,  pedester;  poteetaa  compared  with  potia, 
pote ;  patena,  compared  with  patina ;  (comp.  yid6n  for  YidSsne). 

Other  exceptions  are  rare;  e.g.  fsanlBez,  fsanlsdciB;  seges,  segS- 
tiB ;  (Pudefacio,  &c.  are  not  complete  compounds,  as  is  evident  from 
the  accent  and  vowel  a  being  retamed ;  e.g.  pudefdciB). 

4.  Radical  8  changed  to  X  when  a  syllable  has  been  prefixed ; 
c-g.  Ugo,  ccdlXgo,  dilXgo,  &C.  (but  InteUdgo,  neglSgo,  relfigo;  oontegOy 
&c.);  r^o,  corflgo;  &no,  adXmo;  b6co,  Bubsicivna;  ttaeo,  retXneo; 
dgeo,  indlgeo;  prdmo,  opprlmo;  tfineo,  protXniu;  but  decem,  unde- 
cim,  where  the  penultimate  remains,  but  the  final  is  changed. 

But  not  before  r  or  two  consonants;  e.g.  refero,  conaentio;  &€• 

5.  The  root  vowel  is  (apparently)  changed  from  e  to  0  in  some 
derivatives;  e.g.  tftgo,  tdga;  sfiqui,  Bdcius;  prScari,  prOcus;  pendo, 
pondus;  terra,  eztorris;  Bfeftre,  sors;  perhaps  rSgfire,  rOgns.  Pro« 
bably  the  0  is  directly  from  the  original  a.  ^ 
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6.  8  to  I,  frequently  through  el  as  an  uitermediate  sound;  e.g. 
matre,  Uaurte,  Junone  in  old  inscriptions,  fbrmatrl,  URrti,  Jimoiil; 
conBcrlptes,  Atilles  for  conscrlpti,  Atllll  (nom.  pi.  see  Book  II);  5cc. 
let)er,  lelt)er,  lit)er.  So  Bibe,  «Tiase,  are  old  forms,  used  by  Livy 
(Quint.  I.  7.  34);  and  duoylr  Jura  dleimdo,  tresvlrl  auro  aere 
ax<gaito  flaado,  ferlnndo,  etc.  apparently  are  forms  retaining  the  old 
dative.    On  the  general  theory,  see  §  196. 

Omission  :  i.  6,  in  a  root  syllable  which  has  recdved  prefixes  235 
or  suffixes,  is  sometimes  omitted ;  e.g.  irlgno  for  glgino  (or  glgino) ; 
m&llgxius  for  xnallgtous ;  gn&tas  for  gSn&tus. 

3.  Before  r  the  vowel  6  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g.  September, 
fleptembrls;  ftoer,  acrls;  fr&ter,  firatrem;  ftger,  agrom;  Infinui, 
infra;  deztdra,  dextra;  noster,  nostra;  ladibrlnm ;  &c. 

3.  Final  fi  fell  off;  {a)  in  neuter  nom.  ace.  of  stems  in  U-  and 
8r-;  e.g.  calcar, laquear ;  tribunal,  pnteal;  &c.  So  also  lao  (for 
lact,  for  lacte,  nom.  sing.) ;  vSltLp  for  volupe;  sUnul  for  simile. 

(3)  in  enclitic  particles;  e.g.  bio,  lino,  boo,  &c.  (for  bice,  &c.), 
Ullo,  Istlc,  sic,  nunc,  tunc;  nee,  ac,  for  nece^  ace,  for  neqne, 
atque;  vlddn  for  vldes-ne;  potln  for  potls-ne;  qiiln  for  qiil-ne, 
aln  for  sl-ne.  (In  sen,  neu  for  Blve,  nlve  (old  soYe,  neve),  fQl  for 
fllle,  a  contraction  has  taken  place.) 

4.  On  the  omission  of  e  in  est  and  es  after  a  vowel  or  m,  see 
Book  II. 


Character  :  as  above.    In  the  first  century  B.C.,  probably  not  336 
before  Sulla's  time,  began  the  habit  of  making  a  tall  I  to  indicate  the 
long  vowel.    (See  §  59,  a.) 

Sound:  as  in  Italian,  viz.:  I  as  in  English  machine;  I  same  937 
sound  shortened.    But  in  some  classes  of  words,  e.g.  vlr,  «vtrltes, 
opttmns,  there  is  some  evidence  for  a  modified  sound  of  I,  perhaps 
a  fine  Genn.  a.    See  Preface;  also  §§  90,  %\  184,  3* 

Position:  I  ts  never  final;  except  i.  in  «nasi,  nlal,  8lcatl;a38 
and  3.  (short  or  long)  in  vlbi,  UU,  slbl,  ubl,  ibi. 

X  frequently  final ;  .x.  in  gen.  and  loc.  ^ng.  and  nom.  pi.  of 
b  stems  (e.g.  domlnl) ;  sometimes  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  a  stems, 
e  stems  and  n  stems  (e.  g.  mnsSX,  dl6I,  domul) ;  dat.  sing,  of  conso- 
nant stems,  and  dat.  abL  sing,  of  1  stems  (e.g.  nomlnX,  mail); 
and  dat.  sing,  of  many  pronouns;  e.g.  IIIX;  a.  some  adverbs,  once 
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oblique  cases;  e.g.  berl,  yespexl,  ubl,  uti,  si;  &c.  3.  ist  andsnd 
persons  sing.  perf.  ind.  active  and  present  infinitive  passive  of  all 
verbs,  and  and  pers.  sing,  imperative  active  of  X-  verbs  (e.  g.  audlTl, 
audivistl,  aTuUii,  audi). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek,  i.  1  by  t,  e.g.  Oains  Xdyiiui,  2» 
Vaioi  Alitor;   dandlTU,  KXavdto;;    Titus  OtacUlns,  TiVor  '0<n-a-* 
iciXcoff  (Polyb.);   Priscus,  IIpio-KOf ;   Qplter,  *OniTciip  (Dion.  H.); 
CapltOliiim,    KawmoXiov  (Stnd).,   Dion.  H.,   Plut);    KamtmXlvos 
(Dion.  H.,  Dio.  Cass.) ;  &c 

By  c;  e.g.  Capltolinm,  Kcnrrrio^tov  (Polyb.,  Strab.,  Plut),  Kojrc- 
rcDXIvoff  (Diod.  S.,  Dion.  H.);  AtUlos,  'ArcAcof  (Dion.  H.,  'ArtXtor 
Diod.  S.) ;  TilMrls,  Te/Sfptr  (Dion.  H,  but  Ti/Sfptf  Strab.,  D.  Cass.). 

In  inscriptions  are  sometimes  found  (besides  forms  with  t)  Ter 
/Scptoff  (so  always  before  Tiberius*  adoption  by  Augustus.  Ditten- 
berger,  Herm.  VI.  133),  AeVcdoy,  Ao/ieTtos,  and  others;  often 
KafreroSXioVy  *0<l>eXXtos  (but  also  in  Latin  Oplielllus),  Xcyeov. 

By  v;  e.g.  Blbulns,  BvfiXos  (inscr.). 

By  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  bflclna,  pvKoanj  (Polyb.). 

Sometimes  omitted,  e.g.  Dedmus,  AcKfios. 

%,  X  by  t;  e.g.  Capltollnns,  KxnrvraiKtvos  (vide  supr.);  Alblnus, 
'AXjdiifor;  Sclplo,  2<ct7ria>if  (Diod.  S.,  Appian,  Strabo);  Tlbnr,  Ti-r 
Povpa]  Tarra<^nam,  TappaKtWi' (Strabo). 

By  1;;  e.g.  Sdpio,  ^Kritrmv  (Plut.). 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  c;  e.g.  KaXXncX^r,  OalIl<des;  Ilaiypiov,  Paeg- 
ulum;  TpcarfClrijs,  trapdsslta;  ^AfiBTipirrjs,  Abdeiltes;  eeriSy  Tbotlfl. 

2«  I  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  fiaxava  (Dor.),  maftbTna;  rpv- 
TavTf,  tratXna;  Karaj/7,  C&tlna;  &c. 

3.  X  of  Greek  ei;  e.g.  Trcipanfs,  plrata;  NciXof,  NUus;  oXftflnyr, 
allpta;  *Ai/rtox«ta,  AnUocbla;  &c. 

4.  X  inserted  in  early  Latin  (cf.  §  a 20.  7)  between  KVy  x^t  1^^ 
e.g.  ILpoianif  Frodne;  Kviafog^  c&dbias;  tedbuii  T€xyri\  mXna,  fwcu 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  c;  and  to  a.  340 

2.  to  Greek  i\  e.g.  die-  In-dico,  cansldXc-us,  dXoo^  di/ci/} 
^eiicvvfu ;  vlglntl,  €iKoa-i',  clo,  ic/g>,  icivco» ;  GU-YOS,  recll-naro,  KXlmj^ 
kKItvs  ;  crl-bnun,  cer-no,  Kpive» ;  btoinps,  x*^*^  t  ftlo,  ftlo0|  ;^pitt> ; 
stlngao,  stibnulus, .  ariyof  ariyfiq ;  trl-  (e.  g.  trla),  rpciri  rpiror ; 
dlTus,  dies,  dtof,  cv-dm;  video,  ▼ldl;.id-,  cSSov;  sdndo,  irx^'* 
(TxtC<»;P^^^y  flriXo;;  firlgus,  ptyosi  <lixlB>  riV;  Vis,  ir  (Fv-);  Tltex, 
Tltls,  trvr ;  viola,  lov ;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  In,  Indo  (old,  endo),  Intus,  cV,  Zvdovt 
ivTos ;  rXgo,  fip€x<o ;  strlsUis,  orXcyyif ;  tlnguo,  rlyyou 

4.  to  Greek  ec,  oc;  e.g.  fido,  fides,  7re/^fi> ;  «nies,  KtlpxUf  tcoirti ; 
Plngo,  plo-tura,  voiid\os\  Unqao,  z^anns,  XeiV»,  Xotiror. 
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^'        ■  ■^^»^i»     ■■■»  ^^— ^M  ■  ■■■■■■■  ■■  ■■^^■^»»»       I  ^^  ■  I  ■  I    ■■       ■■  I—    ■■■■■■  ^m^^^^w  ,j 

5.  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  In-,  av-  (Engl.  ««-);  digitus,  SajcrvXos; 
pSngnlB,  7ra;(Vff ;  stringo,  oTpayycva). 

6.  to  Greek  o ;  e.g.  dxiis,  Koi/t; ;  imber,  oiippos. 

Substitution  :   i.  I  for  ft  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix,  before  341 
a  single  consonant  (except  r),  and  before  ng;  e.g.  tango,  tetigi; 
cftno,  condno;  Iftcetus,  inficetns;  pango,  impingo;  &c.  (see  §  :}04), 

%.  (a)  I  for  older  d  in  many  words*  e.g.  dedit  for  deddt;  &c. 
(see  §  434). 

(3)  1  for  6  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  Wgo,  col- 
Ugo;  &c. 

(f)  Also  in  final  closed  suffix,  and  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  to 
which  a  letter  or  syllable  is  suffixed;  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix 
begin  with  a  consonant,  or  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a 
vowel ;  e.g.  mard,  maris ;  Indd,  izididem ;  ales,  alitls ;  &c.  (see  §  234). 

3.  1  for  6  in  final  syllable  of  stem  before  a  single  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  before  1  not  followed  by  i,  and  except 
before  r ;  e.g.  card6ii-  cardinlB ;  bono-  bonitas ;  8cc,  (see  §  213.  5). 

4.  I  for  t,  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  but  before  m,  p,  f,  not  until 
last  century  of  republic ;  e.g.  coxim-  comiger ;  maxlmus  for  maxA- 
mus ;  &c.  (see  §  224). 

5.  I  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  many  words,  preceded  by 
6,  or  el  both  in  root  syllables  and  suffixes,  sometimes  by  both 
(see  §§  265,  268). 

6.  X  forai:  possibly  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  a-  stems:  e.g.  musis  for 
nrasais.    See  §  257. 

7.  I  for  Bd  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  qusBro,  Inqulro; 
««lUiis,  ixiXanus;  Scc;  c89do,  cecldi;  &c.  (§  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.  :  i.  1+1,  if  one  be  long,  is  con-  242 
tracted  to  X;  e.g,  dli,  ^;  oonsilll,  consllX;  petlit,  peUt;  audlis, 
AiuUs:  au<ttvlcti,  audlsU;  si  vis,  sis;  niUl  (ne  bXlma),  nil;  nUbl, 
ml;  &c.  If  both  are  short,  one  is  dropped;  e.g.  tUglis,  f^g^;  egregl- 
lor,  egreglor;  navl-ibus  navibus;  etc.  (of.  §  144).  But  tlbilcezi 
tlbieen. 

2.  1  before  other  vowels  usually  remained.  It  absorbed  a 
succeeding  vowel  in  biga  for  bJJtiga;  fill  for  fille;  sis  fbr  sies; 
znSgls  fbr  inaglos;  durls-slmus  for  duriGs-imus ;  &c.,  in  Which 
comparatives  1  is  perhaps  properly  long ;  comp.  /3eXr-M>y,  PtXrlSya ; 
&c.    (On  n^nor  see  §  24^.) 
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Change  of  Quantity:  i.  in  root  syllable;  e.g.  Hbet,  llbop,  ,43 
Qbertas;  Hdes,  perfidus,  fldo,  fOBdus;  stuplcere,  snsplclo;   dle»| 
male-dlc-UB,  dlQo;  ar-blt-er,  per-bltdre;  Uavor,  also  UqTor  (once), 
UavlduB  and   Uavldns  (Lucret.  iv.   1259,    ^^l^quidis  et  llquida 
crassis") ;  Uqy&re,  UaTfire,  TSxitL 

a.  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  audit  for  audit;  sit  for  sit  (siet); 
▼dllt  for  vellt ;  also  sometimes  audiyerls  for  audiveils  (perf.  subj. 
3ce  Book  II). 

3.  hnal  I  is  shortened  in  nisi,  quasi  (comp.  slquldem),  and  fine-» 
quently  in  nilM,  tlbl,  sibi,  ubH  (always  sicubl,  necubl,  ubivis,  but 
ubique),  Ibl  (but  ibidem,  alibi).    So  utinam,  ntlque,  from  utL 

In  Plautus  also  dftil,  p&tl,  16qul;  dfidi,  atdtl;  Ttal,  &bl,  are 
found  with  I  short. 

Change  of  Quality:   i.  to  e  before  a  or  0  orl;  e.g.  met,  244 
meo,  compared  with  mis  (old  gen.),  mihi;  queo,  queam,  from  qui-re; 
eo,  earn,  from  Ire ;  eum,  earn,  compared  wkh  is,  id.    (But  audlam, 
audio,  audiit;  &c.)    Perhaps  the  e  is  even  here  prior  to  the  i. 

a.  ft  is  found,  from  stems  (apparently)  in  e  or  1,  in  early  Latin 
before  m,  f ;  e.g.  tesU-,  testilmonium;  ponti-,  pontftfez;  caini-, 
camufez;  ddc6-,  dddimentum;  m6n6-.  m6nilmeiitum.  The  forms 
with  I,  e.g.  testimonium  are  later  (cf.  §  224). 

3.  For  change  of  1  to  J  see  §  14a. 

4.  For  e  instead  of  i,  before  r,  see  §  184.  3}  569,  6s6. 

Omission  :  i.  I  in  suffixes  is  often  omitted  between  two  consols 
nants;  e.g.  facultas  for  fadlitas;  miseztnm  for  miserittun;  puerUa 
^Hor.)  for  puerltla;  postus  (Verg.)  for  positus;  repliotus  (Veig.) 
for  replicitus;  audacter  for  audftciter  (Quint  i.  6.  17);  propter  for 
propiter;  fort  for  ferit;  Tdlt  for  Tolit;  est  for  Mit;  Talde  for  valide; 
caldus  (Augustus)  for  calidus;  soldus  (Hor.)  for  solidus;  lamiut 
for  lammina;  altmmus  for  aluminus;  tignum  compared  with'ttgll- 
lum;  tegmen  for  tegimen;  probably  benlicium,  &c.  (in  Plant,  Ter., 
Phxdr.)  for  bentficium;  &c. 

2.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  «4  nouns,  but  rarely  after  a  short 
syllable ;  e.  g.  an  for  artis ;  ferens  for  ferentis ;  Axpinfts  for  ArplaAtiB ; 
mendax  for  mend&cis;  nuz  for  niicis;  &c.  (see  Book  II). 

3.  A  radical  i  is  omitted  in  surge  for  surrigo;  porgo  for  porxiga; 
pergo  for  perrlgo;  purgo  for  pnrlgo;  Jurgium  for  Jurigium  (Jus, 
agere) ;  8urptoe'('Luc.,  Hor.)  for  suzilpere. 

4.  In  minor,  minus,  I  is  apparently  dropped  (for  min-ior,  mlnlns). 

Insertion  :  1. 1  is  apparently  inserted  between  consonant  sterna^ 
and  derivative  suffixes,  e. g.  ftlitus  from  ftl-«re ;  t^kglmen from  tftff-«re; 
fkiUOnlcns  from  fUlOn- ;  ]i6r6dltas  from  hfirSd- ;  &c.    But  see  §  746, 

a.    in  words  from  Greek.    See  above,  §  239,  5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

AU. 

Sound:  as  in  Gennan;  i.e.  nearly  as  English  ow^  in  cow^  town. 

Representation:    (i).  in  Greek  by  av;  e.g.  Aunmcnletas,  247 
Avpovy/covXT/to; ;  Anlns,  aJXo;;  &c. 

(ii)   of  Greek  av;  e.g.  AvroficBcovy  Automedon;  &c. 

Correspondence:  to  Greek  at;;  e.g.  augeo,  av^dvca;  aurora,  248 
aiSci>s  ^ol.,   (jJcDf  Att.);   nauta,   vm/rrjs]   taiiniS)   ravpos]    caiills, 
KavXos» 

Substitution:  i.  for  av  before  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then  «49 
absorbed;  e.g.  oautnm  for  cavltnm;  fantor  for  f&vltor;  auceps  for 
avlceps;  &c. 

2.  for  ab  before  f;  e.g.  aufiiglo,  aufero  compared  with  abstcill, 
ablatnm.     But  see  §  97  n. 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  to  0  in  the  older  language,  but  the  25c 
same  words  are  more  frequently  found  with  an  retained;  e.g.  Clodius 
for  daudins;  copa  for  caupa;  codex  for  candez;  Plotns  for  Plautus; 
plostrom  for  plaustrum;  lotus  for  lautus;  rSdus,  (radus,  rudns- 
cnliim)  for  raudiu,  raudascTQam;  oUa  (ola?)  for  aula;  &c.  So 
(according  to  Festus)  in  the  country  dialect  orum,  orlculas  for 
aurum,  auriculas.  In  Plautus  ausculor  for  osculor  (cf.  Suet. 
Vesp.  a  a). 

explode  from  plaudo;  suffocare  from  fauces;  &c. 

%.  mto  fl;  e.g.  frustra  from  fraus;  frudare,  frude  old  forms  for 
firaudare,  £raude;  exclude  from  claudo,  sometimes  elude;  accuse 
£rom  causa;  &c. 

OIT. 

Sound:  probably  that  of  the  Southern  English  6,  which  is  really  251 
a  diphthong  formed  of  e  and  u.     Gf.  §  ai. 

^  In  Phaedr.  Append.  11,  A  raven  {corvm)  is  said  to  have  cried 
av©  (ah- we,  or  au?  cf.  §  94).  We  represent  a  raven's  ordinary  cry  by 
caw.  But  Pliny  (H.  N.  10,  §  121)  tells  of  a  raven  who  sermoni  adsue- 
fcLctiiSf  Tiberium  salutabat;  and  a  (rained  raven  is  bad  evidence. 

6 
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This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  in  a  few  words  regularly 
before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  and  frequently  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same.  Afterwards  a  became  exclusively  used  in  its  place. 
Thus  FouriuB,  Loucanam,  Loncina,  abdondt,  plouruma,  poloncta. 
poubUcom,  pious,  Jons,  Jouslt  (Jusslt),  Joudez,  Jouranto,  noundlnum. 
Instances  of  long  n  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  are  rare;  e.g. 
Juno,  Junone,  Ladom,  Lucius,  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions. 

EU. 

Sound:  probably  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.   So  in  Italian.  25a 

History  :  This  diphthong  is  found  in  very  few  Latin  words,  253 
viz.   heu,  lieus;    neu  (for  neve);    sou  (for  slve);    ceu;   neuter^ 
for  ne  uter.    Neutiquam  (ntitiquam?)  has  hrst  syllable  short. 

It  is  otherwise  found  only  to  represent  the  Greek  €v;  e.g.  Eupt-  254 
mhr\^^  Euripides;  Evpor,  Earns;  Fsendnlns  from  i/rn)d»i  &c. 

AI. 

Sound:  probably  diphthongal;  viz.  that  of  a  broad  Englbh  i\  255 
i.e.  as  ai  in  ay  ^—yes). 

History:  This  diphthong  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  256 
inscriptions  older  than  the  seventh  century  u.c.  in  words  afterwards 
spelt  with  S9.  Thus  in  root  syllables  we  find  aidills,  aide,  alrld  (i.e. 
»re),  praidad  (prssda),  qnaistores,  praitor,  Almillns,  aiqnom.  Some 
instances  are  found  in  later  inscriptions  both  republican  and 
imperial,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  especially  AJmilius,  Caicilins: 
also  Caisar,  praifectns;  &c.  In  final  syllables  it  is  found  fre- 
quently in  republican  and  imperial  inscriptions  in  the  genitive  and 
dative  singular,  rarely  in  the  nominative  plural,  of  stems  in  a, 
chiefly  proper  names,  but  also  others;  e.g.  fSeicinndal,  colonial, 
maxsiunai,  deal,  Manlial,  Agrlppal;  &c.  So  frequently  (making 
ai  two  long  syllables)  in  Plautus  and  Ennius:  Lucretius  and  Vergil 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  form  as  an  archaism,  or  iii  imitation  of 
Ennius. 

Change  of  Quality:  In  the  dat.  abl.  plural  of  -a  stem  «7 
probably  the  ongmaTform  was  -als  as  in  Oscan.    In  inscriptions  are 
found  only  -els,  and  -Is  (§  »66). 

AE. 

Sound:   the  diphthong  formed  by  these  two  vowels  would  as8 
approach  nearly  to  the  sound  of  a  in  hat  lengthened. 
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Representation:  (i)  i.  in  Greek  by  ai;  e.g.  JEmiUus  (see  259 
however  §  %s^\  Alutkios;    JEbntlus,   Aifiovrios]    K88BO,   KatVcDv; 
Caesar,  Kaia-ap ;  JBqul,  Aacoi  (Strabo) ;  &c. 

a.  Rarely  by  e;  e.g.  CsbcUIus,  K€klKios  (cf.  §  a 6a);  Caclna, 
KcKiva^  (Plut,  but  KaiKivas,  D.  Cass.).  This  e  is  not  found  in  in- 
scriptions till  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  at  earliest.  (Dittenberger.) 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  m;  e.g.  Alveias,  iBneas;  UapaiTio?,  FajUBtlas; 
AcucebaiiKaVj  LacedsBmon;  atyt;,  sgls;  UaiaVf  Psean:  aWijp,  sether; 
&c. 

a.  of  Greek  a;  e.g.^Aa-Kkairios  (Dor.),  JEsculapliu  (an  old  geni- 
tive Alsclapl  is  found) ;  naXXa^j  psBlez,  (also  pelez). 

3.   of  Greek  j;;  e.g.  <r/c»;i/»;,  scana. 

Correspondence:    to  Greek  at;    e.g.  sdstas,  sBstus,  ai^o),  260 
aWi]p\  12BY118,  Xatof ;  scsavuB,  ckmos'^  SBVUxn,  a}a>v,  aUs  (Att.  aei). 

Substitution  :  for  ai,  which  however  lingered  beside  89.  JE  is  »61 
found  first  in  the  S.C.  de  JBacc.  in  sdem,  where  in  all  other  words 
(alquom,  Duelonal,  haice,  tabelal,  data!)  ai  is  retained.  JB  is  very 
rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  but  after  that 
time  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  all  the  longer  and  more  important 
inscriptions;  e.g.  the  laws,  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  &c. 

89,  for  §  and  6,  is  rare  in  inscriptions  before  (at  least)  the  and 
cent,  after  Christ.     It  is  frequent  in  MSS. 

Change  of  Quality:  1.  to  e  both  in  root  and  final  syllable.  962 
A  few  instances  occur  in  very  old  inscriptions;  e.g.  Vlctorle,  For- 
tune, Diane:  so  also  occasionally  in  rustic  language  noted  by  Varro, 
edoB  for  IlsbcIub,  Mesius  for  BtoBinB;  Cecilius  pretor,  ridiculed  by 
Lucilius.  But  instances  in  inscriptions  (except  the  Pompeian  wall 
inscriptions)  are  not  numerous  till  in  and  after  third  century  after 
Christ;  e.g.  prefectns,  presenti,  aque,  patrie,  &c. 

2.  to  i  in  root  syllables  after  a  prefix,  e.g.  csedo,  conddo;  Isedo, 
UUdo;  «lussro,  require;  sdstumo,  ezistumo;  soqnus,  iniquus;  &c. 


01,  OE. 

Sound:  ol  nearly  as  in  English;  e.g.  voice,  &c.:  oe  was  also  263 
probably  sounded  as  a  diphthong. 

Change  op  Quality  :  Words  with  ft  in  the  root  syllable  a'^4 
were  in  the  older  language  written  with  oi  or  ob;  and  words  with 
CB  in  the  root  syllable  were  also  earlier  written  with  ol. 

In  inscriptions  ol  is  rarely  found  so  late  as  the  first  century  before 
Chzist:  «a  (though  probably  as  old  as  Plautus)  is  little  found  in 

6—2 
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inscriptions  before  the  first  century  B.C.:  u  is  found  in  thdr  pUce  in 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

1.  ol,  OB  to  u;  e.g.  olno,  odnus,  aniui;  oinyorsel,  imlyerBl; 
ploimme,  ploera,  pluriml,  plura;  comolnem,  molnldplelBj  mosnla, 
moeniund»,  inmosnes  for  communem,  municipllB,  mimia,  mnniund», 
Immunes;  moiro,  moBrom,  murum;  oitile,  cotantur,  ooUer  for  utile, 
utantur,  utl;  coira,  coiravit,  coera,  coaravlt,  cura,  ouravlt;  loidos, 
loodos,  ludos;  &c. 

2.  ol  to  (b;  e.g.  foldere»  folderatel,  fcddere,  fosderatl;  coiplnt, 
coeplnt,  Colllus,  Codllus. 

3.  some  other  changes  are,  noannm  afterwards  non;  lodliertas, 
liliertas;  obosdlo  from  audio. 

4.  In  final  syllables,  holce,  hole,  quo!  (also  quoiel),  quoique 
are  early  forms  of  hulc,  cui,  cuique:  pilumno^  poploB,  for  pUuznnl 
popull  (gen.  sing.?),  pike-armed  tribe;  FescemiiiUB  for  fesceimizil 
(nom.  pi.) ;  ab  oloes  for  ab  lilts. 


BI. 

1.  This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  older  than  the  aes 
Gracchi  in  the  following  forms,  in  which  I  occurs  later.    (The 

S.  C.  de  Bacc.  has  rarely  I,  frequently  el.) 

(a)  a  few  root  syllables;  e.g.  leiber,  delvus,  delcere,  celvla. 

(b)  dative  singular  of  consonant  nouns;  e.g.  Apolenel,  Junonel, 
vlrtutel,  Jovel.  Frequently  also  in  inscriptions  later  than  the 
Gracchi,  in  which  I  also  is  found.  The  dative  in  e  Ls  also  found, 
and  more  ft^juently  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  inscriptions. 

(e)  nominative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  folderatel,  leL  Aft^r 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  both  1  and  el  are  frequent.  Earlier  forms 
were  58,  8,  and  (b  (see  Book  ii). 

{d)  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  eels  (S.  C.  de 
Bacc),  also  robeis.  -els  is  frequently  found  in  this  case  after  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Both  -Is  and  -els  occur  also  from  -a  stems 
since  that  period,  but  apparently  before  that  period  no  instance 
of  those  cases  occurs. 

(e)  also  in  the  datives  and  adverbs  slbel,  tlbel,  ubel,  Ibel,  sei, 
nel,  utel;  in  which  e  was  probably  a  still  older  form. 

2.  In  prse-Augustan  inscriptions  later  than  the  Gracchi  it  is  266 
found  instead  of  and  beside  an  earlier  I,  or  e  in  the  classes  num- 
bered below  (g)y  (Jj). 
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{a)  in  some  root  syllables;  e.g.  deicerd,  deizedt  also  (dicere, 
&c.);  promelserit,  elre,  adeitur,  conscrelptum,  velta,  leitis,  lelteras, 
meilites,  feilla,  Tellrartis,  els,  eisdem  (nom.  plur.). 

{If)  in  suffixes;  e.g.  ServelUnB,  genteUeg,  amelconmi^  dlsol- 
laeina,  peregrelnus,  fuglteivus,  peteita  (for  peUta),  marettas,  &c. 

(r)  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  as  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  fourth  conjugation;  e.g.  audelre,  veneire,  &c. 

{d)  in  infin.  pass,  not  commonly  till  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  dorel, 
stilTel,  posslderei,  agel,  &c. 

{e)  in  perfect  (for  an  older  1  or  sometimes  e);  e.g,  ot)elt,  feoel, 
poBelvei,  dedelt,  &c. 

(/)   other  verbal  forms;  e.g.  nolel,  ftzselB,  seit,  &c. 

(^)  also  rarely  in  the  ablative  from  consonant  and  1  nouns;  e.g. 
vlrtntel,  fontel,  &c. 

(i&)   nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  i  stems;  e.g.  omiieiB,  tarreis,  &c. 

(i)  genitive  singular  of  0  stems;  e.g.  colonel,  damnatel  (one  or 
two  instances  occur  a  little  before  the  Gracchi). 

3.    El  is  but  occanonally  fb«nd  in  post- Augustan  inscriptions. 

In  the  Fast.  Triimiph.  Capit.  (C.  /.  K,  i.  453  sqq.)  cir.  720  u.c. 
the  ablative  plur.  is  almost  always  in  -els;  e.g.  Etnucels,  GallelB,  &c. 

Corssen's  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  words  ^i 
delva,  lelber,  delcere,  celvis,  in  the  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  -o  stems  and. 
probably  of  -a  stems,  and  in  the  locative  forms,  as  Ml,  ntel,  &c.,  el  was 
a  real  diphthong;  in  all  other  cases  it  expressed  the  transition  vowel 
between  X  and  8  (Ausspr,  i.  719.  788.  «i..  a).  As  a  diphthong  its 
sound  would  be  nearly  that  of  the  English  a;  e.g.  fate, 

RitschPs  view  of  the  relations  of  8,  el  and  I  is  as  follows  {Opusc,  2^ 
II.  6a6):   ^^  First  period  (5th  century  u.c.  to  and  into  the  6th). 
Pi^edominance  of  e  in  place  of  the  later  1,  and,  in  fact,  both  of 
6  for  X  and  of  8  for  I.     Second  period  (6th  century).    Transition  of 
e  to  1  (so  fir  as  e  was  changed  at  all),  8  changing  to  I  absolutely, 
but  8  to  I  with  this  modification,  that  where  in  the  case  of  8  the 
pronunciation  noticeably  inclined  to  1,  the  habit  was  gradually 
adopted  of  writing  el.    Tbird  period  (ist  decad  of  the  7th  century). 
Accius  extends  this  mode  of  writing  to  every  X  without  exception, 
m  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  distinction  of  I  from  I,  in  connexion 
with  his  theory  of  doubling  a,  e,  n  to  denote  the  long  vowel. 
Short  I  remains  unaltered.    Fourth  period.    Lucilius,  recognising  the 
arbitrary  and  irrational  character  of  this  generalisation,  confines  the 
writing  el  to  the  cases  where  X  inclines  to  8.    Short  1  remains  un- 
affected by  this  also.*' 
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CHAPTER   XL 
OF   LATIN  WORDS  and  SYLLABLES. 


A  Latin  word  may  commence  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  26^ 
semivowel,  or  single  consonant. 

But  of  combinations  of  consonants  the  following  only  are  in 
Latin  found  as  initial;  viz. 

1.  an  explosive  or  f  followed  by  a  liquid;  i.e.  pi,  pr;  M,  br; 
el,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  fr:  but  not  tl,  dl,  dr; 

e.g.  plaudo,  precor;  blandus,  brevls;  damo,  cmdus;  c^obus, 
gravis;  trabo;  fluo,  frendo.  (Drusus  is  possibly  an  exception  (cf. 
§  155) ;  other  words  in  dr  are  Greek  or  foreign ;  e.  g.  dracbxua,  draco, 
Dnildae.) 

2.  8  before  a  sharp  explosive,  with  or  without  a  following 
liquid;  viz.  sp,  spl,  spr;  sc,  scr;  st,  str; 

e.g.  spemo,  splendeo,  sprevl;  scio,  scrlbo;  Bto,  stnio.  Also 
stlls,  afterwards  lis.     No  instance  of  scl  is  found. 

3.  gn  was  found  in  Gnsdus  and  in  some  other  words;  e.g.  gna- 
rus,  gnavus,  gnosco,  gnascor,  but  the  forms  with  g  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  early  language  (§129.  3). 

4.  The  semi-consonant  v  is  also  found  after  an  initial  q  or  a; 
e.g.  qvos,  svavis  (§  89):  and  in  Plautus  scio,  dies  are  pronounced 
scjo,  djes  (§  142). 

A  Latin  word  may  end  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  but  with  270 
only  a  few  single  consonants;  viz.  the  liquids  1,  r,  the  nasals  m,  n, 
the  sibilant  s,  one  explosive,  t.     A  few  words  end  with  b,  c,  d. 

Of  these,  b  occurs  only  in  three  prepositions,  ab,  ob,  snb. 

c  only  where  a  subsequent  letter  has  fallen  away;  e.g.  die,  due, 
fac,  lac,  ac,  nee,  nunc,  tunc,  and  the  pronouns  Mc,  iUie,  Istie  (for 
dice,  duce,  face,  lacte,  atque,  neque,  nonce,  tunce,  bice,  Ulice,  Istice). 

d  only  in  band,  ad,  apud,  sed;  and  the  neuters  of  certain  pro> 
nouns;  e.g.  illud,  istnd,  quod,  quid.  In  the  earliest  language  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular;  e.g. 
bomod  patred,  &c.  (§  160.  6). 
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The  following  combinations  of  consonants  are  found  to  end  97« 
Latin  words.    With  few  exceptions  they  are  either  in  nominatives 
singular  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person  of  verbs. 

1.  8  preceded 

{a)  by  cei-tain  explosives;  i.e.  ps,  mps,  rps;  Iw,  xbs;  C8(=x), 
nz,  Iz,  rx; 

e.g.  adepB,  Memps,  stirps;  csolebs,  urbs;  edax,  lanz,  calx,  arx; 
&c.     Also  the  words  siremps,  abs,  ex,  mox,  mx,  vlx. 

(J))  by  a  nasal  or  liquid;  i.e.  ns,  Is,  n; 

e.g.  amans,  firons,  puis,  ars.  Each  of  these  combinations  is 
unstable  (e.  g.  homo  for  liomons,  consul  for  consuls,  arbor  for  arbors) ; 
but  is  here  preserved  owing  to  one  consonant  having  been  already 
sacrificed;  viz.  amans  for  amants;  firons  for  fironts  or  fironds;  puis 
for  pults;  an  for  arts.  In  trans,  quotlens,  the  combination  is  not 
more  stable:  comp.  tramitto,  quoties. 

2.  t  preceded  by  n,  or  rarely  by  1,  r,  s;  i.e.  nt,  It,  rt,  st; 

e.g.  amant,  amaverlnt,  &c.  The  only  instances  of  the  other 
combinations  are  vult,  fert,  est,  ast,  post. 

3.  c  preceded  by  n,  i.e.  nc.  Only  in  the  following,  nunc,  tunc, 
lilnc,  mine,  istlnc;  hunc,  banc;  lllunc,  illanc;  &c. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  appears  to  have  been  in  372 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  (see  §  15)^;  that  is  to  say, 

z.  the  division  was  made  in  the  middle  of  a  consonant. 

a.  the  tendency  was  to  pronounce  with  a  vowel  as  many  of  the 
following  consonants  as  were  so  pronounceable. 

3.  the  admissibility  of  a  particular  combination  of  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  depends  on  the  laws  of  phonetics,  not  on 
the  particular  causes,  partly  etymological,  partly  accentual  (the 
last  syllable,  where  there  is  more  than  one,  being  in  Latin  always 
unaccented,  §  296),  which  controlled  the  occurrence  of  consonants  " 
at  the  end  of  a  word.  But  the  laws  of  phonetics  in  this  matter 
depend  on  the  Roman  mode  of  pronunciation,  not  on  our  mode; 
e.g.  ts,  ds  were  not  stable;   &c. 

That  such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Romans  actually  pro-  273 
uounced  is  shewn  by  the  following  facts: 

I.  Vowels  are  affected  by  the  consonants yb//o<M;/»^  them ;  viz. 
6  before  r  is  retained  instead  of  being  changed  to  I  (§  234,  204.  184) ; 
0  or  ii  before  11  is  changed  to  e  (§  213.  4,  also  §  204);  the  short 

1  See  some  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Preface.    . 
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vowel  before  1  is  6  or  ii,  not  I  or  6,  as  before  n  &c.  (§  176.  a). 
So  4  remains  before  two  consonants  (§  234.  3.  b). 

2.  Consonants  are  affected  by  the  consonants  ^//ow/»^;  e.g. 
scrlbtuB  is  changed  to  scriptus,  the  pronunciation  being  scrlpt-tiu, 
not  scrib-tns  or  scri-bdus.  TEven  in  the  few  cases  where  a  conso- 
nant is  affected  by  the  preceding  consonant,  the  combination  of  the 
two  (or  more  consonants)  in  the  same  syllable  is  presiuned;  e.g. 
dividtum  could  not  ha\^  been  dlvld-tum  or  it  would  not  have  become 
divissum  or  divlBum). 

3.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  treated  as  long,  if  two 
consonants yb//9(u;  the  vowel.  This  means  that  though  the  vowel  is 
short,  the  aggregation  of  consonants  occupies  as  much  time  in  pro- 
nouncing, as  if  the  vowel  were  long.  The  exception  to  this  rule  of 
prosody,  which  a  mute  and  liquid  form,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  division  of  syllables;  e.g.  patrls  cannot  be  divided  into 
patr-rls  but  into  pat-trls  (where  the  double  t  represents  not  twice 
t  but  the  two  halves  of  one  t,  §§  9.  15). 

4.  A  vowel  is  otten  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  extrusion 
of  a  consonant  following  (§  35).  The  consonant  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  preceding  vowel,  or  that  vowel  could  not  be  entitled 
to  the  compensation.  The  so-called  compensation  is  in  truth  a  natural 
phonetic  effect  of  the  effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of 
letters. 

The  division  (rf  syllables  in  writing,  which  is  found  in  inscrip-  274 
tions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  u.c.  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ^  or  earUer  (if  any),  is  (though 
not  quite  invariably)  as  follows: 

I.  Where  a  single  consonant  is  between  two  vowels  the  division 
is  before  it;  e.g.  dede  |  rit,  protu  |  lerint,  publl  |  ce,  ma  |  num,  &c. 

a.  Where  two  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  between 
them;  e.g.  op  |  tixna, tw  |  ponsnm,  Ig  |  nota,  prsBS  |  to,  tnm  |  sisse, 
&c. 

3.  Where  three  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  after 
the  first  two,  unless  the  second  and  third  be  a  mute  and  liquid,  in 
which  case  the  division  is  before  both;  e.g.  Vols  |  d,  abs |  cedlmnB, 
cons  I  pezlsset,  obs  |  tlnatl,  Qulnc  |  tlas^  cone  |  ta;  Ins  |  tracto, 
cas  I  tris,  pos  I  tremo. 


4.   The  letter  z  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant;  e.g.  enl  |  za^ 
di  I  zit,  pro  I  znmus. 

^  See  Mommsen,   Zivi  Cod.   Veron.  p.    163 — 166.   Mon.  Ancyr, 
p.  145.    Stadtrecht  d,  ScUpema^  &c.  p.  505. 
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(It  is  obvious  that  if  the  division  in  pronunciation  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  consonant,  the  writing  cannot  mark  this  accurately. 
That  the  preference  was  given  to  the  second  half  of  the  consonant 
is  no  doubt  due  to  tne  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  p,  k,  t  the  distinctive 
power  of  the  sound  consists  entirely,  and  in  b,  g,  d  considerably, 
in  the  slight  puff  or  explosion  which  follows  the  separation  of  the 
oi^ns  (cf.  §  5  7).  When  three  consonants  occur  together,  the  writing 
conforms  better  to  what  is  above  shewn  to  have  been  the  pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The  early  inscriptions  avoided  division  of  a  word  altogether. 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aug,  87)  wrote  the  superabundant  letters  over  or 
under  the  word.  MSS.  in  the  sixth  century  (e.g.  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest)  began  to  follow  Priscian's  rules,  which  were 
borrowed  from  tiie  Greeks;  e.g.  perfe  [  ctus,  1  |  gnominla,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES ». 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Sylla-  275 
bles  is  often  called  Prosody^  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  prin- 
cipally to  accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syllable  in  pronouncing  it,  it  is  called 
a  long  syllable:  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  called  a  jbort 
syllable. 

Long  syllables  are  marked  in  grammars  by  a  straight  line  over 
the  vowel:  thus,  atldl 

Short  syllables  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel: 
thus,  rdgS. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  occupy  the  same  time  as 
one  long  syllable. 

A  syllable  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  contains  a  voffvel 
naturally  long  or  short;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 

^  Much  use  in  this  chapter  has  been  made  of  Luc  Mtiller's  De  re 
metrica. 
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i.    Quantity   of  vowels    not   in   the   last  syllable  of  276 
a  word. 

I.  All  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel);  e.g. 
auruxu;  delnde;  &c. 

4.  All  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are 
long;  e.g.  cdgo  for  c5-&go,  mdmentum  for  mdvImexLtiiin,  tiblcen  for 
UbH-cen;  &c. 

3.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is 
changed;  e.g.  m&ter,  m&temus;  c&do,  Indtdo;  caedo,  Incldo;  ftmo, 
&mor,  &mlciis,  Inimlcus ;  &c. 

Some  exceptions  will  be  found  under  the  several  vowels,  and  as 
regards  red  and  prod  (pro),  under  D  (§  160.  7,  8). 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  of  a  compound  word 
may  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  qu&propter,  xuScmn,  alidqul. 
agrlcultiua.     But  we  have  slquldem  and  quanddquidexu  (from  8i 

and  quandC);  and  for  the  compounds  of  ubi,  ibl,  see  §  243.  31. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The 
quantity  of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  II.  III. 

Greek  words  usually  retain  in  Latm  their  own  quantity. 


ii.    Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  277 

(A)  Monosyllables  are  long. 

Except 

{a\  The  enclitics  qnfi,  n§,  v6,  which  are  always  appended  to 
other  words. 

{b)  Words  ending  with  b,  d,  t ;  e.g.  ftb,  silb,  6b ;  ftd,  Id:  it, 
et,  tot,  fldt,  d&t;  &c. 

(c)  SB  (thou  art),  fftc,  lie,  ii6c,  fO,  mfil,  v61,  in,  In,  f8r,  p6r. 
tfir,  vir,  c6r,  quis  (nom.  sing.),  Is,  bis,  cIb,  6s  (a  bone).  The 
nom.  masculine  Mo  is  not  frequently  short.     (8s  in  Plaut.,  Ter.) 

(B)  In  polysyllables,  878 
1.    a  and  e  (and  Greek  f)  final  are  short. 
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Except  a  in 

{a)    Abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  a-  stem;  e.g.  musft. 

(J))    Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  a-  stem;  e.g.  amSk 

(r)  Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  erg&,  Intrft,  qiiadraglnt& ;  but 
puts.  (Pers.  and  Mart.),  lt&,  qiil&,  ej&. 

{£)  Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  fts ;  e.  g.  Aeneft,  Pallfl: 
and  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  a-  stems;  e.g.  Electrft.  Cf.§§  472.  473* 

Except  e  in  379 

{a)  Gen.  dat.  abl.  ang.  of  nouns  with  e-  stems  ;  e.g.  iaci6; 
so  also  li6die. 

{V)  Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems;  e.g.  rnonS; 
but  in  cave  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phaedr.  Pers.)  it  is  sometimes 
short  (§  233.  4). 

(f)  Adverbs  from  adjectives;  with  0-  stems;  e.g.  doctS,  to 
which  add  fSrd,  fermd,  oliS;  but  bene,  maid,  infemd,  supemd; 
t&ndre  is  only  found  before  a  vowel.  Kactd,  probably  an  ad- 
verb, also  has  e  short 

{i)  Greek  neut.  pi.;  e.g.  tempd,  pelairS;  fem.  sing.  crainbS, 
Circ6 ;  masc.  voc.  iQdde. 

2.     1,  0,  xt,  final  are  long,  280 

Except  1  in 

{a)    miM,  tlbl,  Blbl,  ubi,  Ibl,  in  which  1  is  common, 
and  quftsi,  nisi.     (See  §  243«  3«) 

(h)  Greek  nom.  ace.  neuters  sing.;  e.g.  sinapi:  vocatives;  e.g. 
Pari,  AmarylU:  rarely  dat.  sing.  Hlnoidl. 

Except  6  in  281 

{a)  cltd,  lxnm5,  mod5  (and  compounds),  dud,  egd,  c6dd  and 
ends  (old  form  of  In).  Rarely  ergO.  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c., 
have  lnta:6,  porrd,  ser6,  oct6,  &c. ;  mode  has  sometimes  final  0 
long  in  Lucretius  and  earlier  poets. 

Q»)  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  add,  nesdd,  put»,  void,  used 
parenthetically,  0  is  sometimes  short :  and  occasionally  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  age  in  other  verbs  with  short  penult;  e.g. 
rogd,  vet5,  nimtl6,  obsecrd.  Instances  of  other  parts  of  the 
verb  or  of  long  penults  are  rarer ;  e.g.  estO,  csoditd,  oderd,  dabd, 
tendd,  tolld,  credd. 
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(c)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  6 
is  common,  e.g.  PoUlo,  Sclpio,  Ctirio,  Naso;  sometimes  vlrgO, 
nemO,  bomd,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c 

Datives  and  ablatives  in  o  are  never  short,  except  the  ablative 
gerund  once  or  twice  in  Juvenal  and  Seneca.  » 

3.  Final  syllables  ending    in    any    other    single    conso*  «82 
nant  than  B  are  short. 

But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 
(a)    all  cases  of  Ullc,  Istic,  except  the  nom.  masc. 
(Jf)    all  compounds  of  pfir,  e.g.  dispfir,  compfir. 
(r)     al9c,  liSn. 

(d)  &t,  petllt,  and  their  compounds  (and  of  course  H,  petit  as 
contracted  perfects). 

(e)  some  Greek  nominatives  in  -er;  e.g.  cratSr,  diaractfir,  aSr, 
SBthSr;  and  some  cases  in  -n;  e.g.  slrfin  (nom.),  JEne&n  (ace), 
EudidSn  (ace),  epigramxnatOn  (gen.  pi.) ;  &c. 

4.  Of  the  final  syllables  in  B,  ,83 

as,  08,  68,  are  long. 

Except 

(a)    ftnfts  (probably);  ezds;  eompOB,  ImpOs;  pfinSs. 

(Jf)  nom.  ang.  in  -ee  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems,  which 
have  6tiB,  Itis,  Idis,  in  genitive,  e.g.  Bdgds,  mlldB,  obads:  but 
parlSs,  abiSs,  arlSs,  CdrSs. 

(r)     compounds  of  es  (from  sum),  e.g.  al)te. 

(d)  some  Greek  words ;  e.g.  I11&8  (nom.),  crater&s  (ace.  pi.) ; 
Del6B  (n.  sing.),  BrinnyOs,  dUAmydOs  (gen.  sing.),  Arcadte,  cra- 
tfirds  (nom.  pi.) ;  GynosargSB  (neut  s.). 

5.    nB  and  Is  are  short.  984 

Except  Us  in 

(a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -u  stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular 
has  long  penultimate,  e.g.  tdUllB  (t^tLrls),  palfUi  (paltLdls), 
YlitiiB  (vlrtlltU). 

(f)    some  Greek  names ;  SapphllB  (gen.  s.),  FantlillB  (nom.  s.). 
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Except  Is  in  3S5 

{a)  dat.  and  abl.  plural,  e.g.  meniils»  vobls,  aula;  so  gratif, 
foils.    Also  in  ace.  (and  nom.)  plural  of  -i  stems;  e.g.  omnXs. 

{h)  and  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  verbs  with  -X  stems ;  e.g.  aniXXs: 
also  possXs  (and  other  compounds  of  sis),  veils,  noUs,  malls. 

(r)  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  perf.  subj.  and  compl.  fiit.  in  which  18  is 
common ;  e.g.  vldeiis.    (But  see  Book  II.) 

(d)  SamnXs,  Qolxls.  Sangvls  sometimes  (always  in  Lucr.), 
pulvls  (once  Enn.,  once  Verg.),  has  -Is. 

{e)    some  Greek  words;  Slmois,  ElensXs,  BalamTs  (nom.  sing.). 

iii     Quantity  of  syllables  by  position  in  the  same  386 
word 

1      A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately  287 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  li  and  a 
vowel,  is  short;  as,  via,  pradustns,  contr&Ut. 

Except 

{a^  In  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in -Ins;  e.g.  ilUus,  where 
1  IS  common.  In  alius  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long:  in 
sollus  it  is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utrlus,  neutrlus  it  is  not 
found  short,  but  in  utrlusque  frequently^. 

{b)  the  penultimate  a  in  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  -a 
stems;  e.g.  auiai    So  alsoe  m  dlSI,  and,  in  Lucretius,  r6X,  and 

(once)  fidSL    Also  SI  (dat.  pronoun),  unless  contracted  eL 

(J)  a  or  e  before  i  (where  i  is  a  vowel)  in  all  the  cases  of 
proper  names  ending  in  ins;  e.g.  QflltUi,  PompSItUi  (but  see 

§  139)- 

(d)    The  syllable  fi  in  flo  (except  before  er;  e.g.  flfiri,  fifoem). 

{e)    The  first  syllable  of  Shea  I  and  the  adjective  dins.    In 

Diana  and  6h8  the  first  syllable  is  common. 

In  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coming  before 

another  vowel;  e.g.  NerQIdl,  £50  (but  cf.  §  229),  AanSfts,  a«ra, 
MaoOtla. 

2.     A  syllable^  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  z,  is  long;  as,  regent,  strlx. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel 
be  the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  remains 

*  See  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  678  foil. 

'  For  the  length  of  the  vvwd  itself  in  some  cases  see  §§  15 1  note,  167. 2. 
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short  in  prose  and  in  comic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  fre- 
quently lengthened. 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words :  pr,  br,  cr, 
gr,  tr^  dr,  fi:;  pi,  cl,  11;  e.g.  apro,  tfinebraB,  vdlucrlB,  agrum,  patrls, 
qyadilga,  vafinm;  znanlploB,  assecla,  refluus. 

Bl  also  occurs  in  pubUcus,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long 
(for  poupllcua). 

In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  the  vowel  to  remain 
short ;  e.g.  Atlas,  Tdcmessa,  Cj^cnus,  D&phne. 

Where  the  combination  is  due  to  composition  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf.  §  29a) ; 
e.g.  BtLbmo,  aUuo. 


iv.    Effect  of  initial  sounds  on  the  final  syllable  of  288 
a  preceding  word. 

In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  something 
the  same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  tJie  succeeding 
syllable  in  the  same  word. 

I.  A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omit- 
ted (or  at  least  slurred  over)  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word 
commence  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  or  b.  See  the  preface. 

Thus  Yidi  Ipsiun,  Yiye  bodie,  monstnim  liigens  are  read  in  verse 
as  of  no  more  length  than  yid-ipBTim,  yly-hodie,  monstr-ingens. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  e  was  omitted  (see  in 
Book  II.). 

But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases  289 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision^.     Especially 
it  is  avoided  when  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel;  viz. 

{a)  Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowel  or  m  are  rarely  elided 
before  a  short  syllable,  and,  particularly,  the  following  are  never 
so  elided;  slm,  dem,  stem,  rem,  spem,  spe,  do,  sto,  qui  (plur.): 

the  following  are  so  elided;  cnm,  turn,  nuxn,  sum.  Jam,  nam, 
tam,  qiiam,  me,  te,  se,  de,  ml  (dat.),  qui  (sing.),  nl,  si,  tu. 

{U)  An  iambic  word,  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  dactylic  verse  is  not 
elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  an  accented  long  syllable. 

^  ArMtro,  arbltrlum,  &c.;  genetrlz,  meretrlz,  are  nowhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable. 

■  These  statements  are  abridged  from  Luc.  Muller,  p.  283. 
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(c)  A  cretic  ending  in  a  vowel  was  very  rarely  elided  before  a 
short  syllable,  except  by  Catullus,  and  Horace  in  Satires. 

(d)  A  spondee  ending  in  a  vowel,  is  rarely  elided,  by  Horace 
in  lyncs,  or  by  Ovid  and  subsequent  poets,  before  a  short  syllable, 
except  in  first  foot;  e.g.  certeego,  mxatl  ixiopes,  risi  ego  (Lucan, 
Martial). 

(e)  Of  words  ending  in  m  (counting  the  last  syllable  as  short) 
a  pyrrich  is  very  rarely  elided  oef ore  a  short  syllable  or  accented 
long  syllable,  except  uninflected  particles;  e.g.  enim,  quidem.  A 
dactyl  is  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  by  Ovid  or  later  writers. 

(/)  Of  words  ending  in  &  or  0  a  pyrrich  or  dactyl  is  rarely 
elided  before  a  short  syllable,  except  (i)  in  proper  names;  or  (2) 
in  first  foot;  or  (3)  in  words  ending  in  &,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  &;  or  (4)  in  the  words  cito,  ego,  mode,  duo. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  290 
is  very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles. 

An  elision  at  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or 
tvnce  in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sapphic  stanzas 
it  is  not  uncommon;  e.g. 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquit  umorem 
et  foliis.     (Verg.) 

Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
eximit  virtus.    (Hor.) 

An  hiatus  is  however  permitted;  25, 

Always  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the 
next  verse  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre. 

Occasionally  in  the  same  verse ;  viz. 

(a)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare, 
when  the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short ;  e.  g. 

Promissam  eripui  genero,  arma  impia  sumpsi.     (Verg.) 
Addam  cerea  pruna:  honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo.     (Verg.) 

(b)  in  arsis,  chiefly  at  the  regular  caesura;  e.g. 

Stant  et  juniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae,     (Verg.) 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit.     (Verg.) 

(c)  in  thesis,  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  some- 
times shortened  instead  of  elided;  e.g. 

Credimus?  an  qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt?     (Veig.) 
Hoc  motu  radiantis  Etesiae  in  vada  ponti.    (Cic.) 
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(d)  a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided  (there  being  only 
about  seven  instances  in  arsis,  and  a  few  of  monosyllables  in  thesis); 
e.g. 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitiam  agitantes.     (Enn.) 

Sed  dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  exsuperare  videtur.    (Lucr.) 

2.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  lengthened  by  39a 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following;  e.g. 

Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquntur  sanguine  guttae !     (Verg.) 

Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantis  jubeatque  reverti.    (Verg.) 

3.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  293 
before  two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  8C,  st;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  lir, 
fr,  tr.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Martial,  &c 
(none  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid);  e.g. 

Nulla  fiigae  ratio;  nulla  spes  omnia  muta.     (Gat) 

Tua  si  bona  nescis 
Servare,  fhistra  clavis  inest  foribus.     (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before 
sp,  8c,  8q,  at,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have  about 
23  instances;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted. 
Other  poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance:  the  collocation  was 
avoided  altogether.  But  before  Greek  words,  e.g.  zm&ragdos, 
and  (before  z  in)  Z&cyntliaB,  instances  are  found  in  many  poets. 

4.  The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  uncommonly  by 
Vergil  (before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  s),  and  by  Ovid: 
very  rarely  by  others;  e.g. 

Tribulaque  traheaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  ra^tra.     (Verg.) 

So  once  final  a; 

Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia  sectoque  elephanto.    (Verg.) 

5.  Occaaonally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a*short  final  closed  394 
syllable  is  lengthened  oy  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with 

a  vowel:  this  is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or 
Greek  word  follows,  or  where  the  sense  is  interrupted;  e.g.  (all 
from  Vergil) : 

Pacem  me  exanimis  et  Martis  sorte  peremptis 

oratis  ?  Equidem  et  vivis  concedere  vellem. 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  quod  nunc  instat  agamus. 
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Olli  serva  datur,  openim  baud  ignara  Minervae, 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 
Pectoribus  inhians,  spirantia  consulit  exta. 

In  theas  it  is  very  rare;  e.g» 

Si  non  periret  immiserabilis  captiva  pubes.     (Hor.) 

So  also  Ennius  in  arsis  has  sorOr,  genttflr,  clamOr,  Jubfir  (masc); 
▼enerOr;  popultLs;  serv&t,  memor&t,  vers&t,  xnan&t;  faciet,  tenet, 
fierSt,  JuMt,  constitnlt,  ponit,  cupXt  (pres.?),  It,  tinnit,  yoliilt,  yellt, 
and  a  few  others.  In  thesis  he  has  cUunOr,  poneb&t,  essSt,  infit. 
(See  Nettleship,  Coningtori's  Fergii,  Excurs.  to  Book  xii.) 

V.     Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was  not  so  795 
definitely  fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse. 
The  principal  cases  oi  variation  may  be  clasafied  as  follows  ^ 

1.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with 
their  original  long  quantity;  e.g.  f!Euii&  (nom.  s.),  sorGr,  patSr, 
amfit^  sdftt,  poneb&t,  perdplt,  yendldit,  amSr,  loquftr,  &c. 

2.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as 
short;  e.g.  domft  (abl.  s.),  proM  (adv.),  tao6,  manil,  virl,  &c.; 
conrlgi,  bon&8,  for&s,  dol6B,  OYds»  maaiLB  (ace.  pi.),  bonis,  &c. 
Comp.  also  §  205,  233. 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
were  sometimes  used  as  short.    Such  are 

(a)  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  conso- 
nants (cf.  §  58);  e.g.  Immo,  llle,  BSmXUinus,  FblUppuB,  esse,  dc- 
cnlto,  &c. 

{F)  Some  syllables  with  two  difTerent  consonants;  e.g.  Inter, 
Interim,  Intiu,  Inde,  tinde,  nSmpe,  Omuls.  So  also  (according  to 
some)  Toltlptas,  maglstratiui,  xnlnXstrablt,  venilstas,  sendctus,  &c. 
(better  volptas,  mainrtratos,  &c.) ;  tapedlant,  telgere,  ftzorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not 
lengthened,  though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant;  e.g. 
(in  Terence)  enlm  yero,  anettUi  sit,  sorOr  dlctast,  dabit  ndmo,  slmul. 
confldam,  tamfin  snsplcor,  &c. ;  apnd  is  A^equently  so  used :  even 
Btndfiiit  ftcere.  This  licence  is  mo?t  frequent,  when  the  final  con- 
sonant is  m,  8,  r,  or  t ;  and  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  early 
language  to  drop  the  final  consonant  (see  §  86. 152,  5.  193,  5),  and 
to  shorten  the  filnal  vowel. 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  synlzeslB,  e.g.  tyos  for  tuos,  bqJo  for  sclo, 
&c.  see  §  92.  142. 

*  See  Ritschl  i?^«V«  il!/«j.  (1859),  ^^V-  395  sq.  and  O^sc,  u.  Pref. 
pp  10, 1 1 :  Wagner's  Pref.  to  Plaut  AuluL  (1866),  and  to  Terence  (1869). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ACCENTUATION. 


Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  with  which  one  syllable  of  296 
a  word  is  pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone 
with  which  the  other  syllables  are  pronounced^. 

Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent. 

Disyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  unless 
they  are  enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short;  on  the  penultimate, 
if  it  is  long. 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex 
accent.  The  circumflex  stands  only  on  monosyllables  which  have 
long  vowels;  and,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penul- 
timate, if  that  have  a  long  vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short 
vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel ;  the  circumflex  by 
a  ^*,  the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Monosyllables;  ^b,  m^l,  f^l;  drs,  pdrs,  nix,  fdx;  spds,  fids,  mds, 
lis;  mOns,  fdns,  Itlz. 

Disyllables;  d^us,  citus,  drat;  d^o,  Cito,  drant;  sdllers,  pdntus, 
ponto,  liin&;  Itlnft,  RdmS,,  vidlt. 

Polysyllables;  S^glus,  fdsdna,  credere;  Sergio,  fdsclnas,  cr^derent, 
Blettilas,  fenestra;  Met^Ilo,  fen^strsB;  Sablno,  pr»dives;  Sabinus, 
RomdJie,  amicus,  am&re. 

All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  297 
as  separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules;  e.g. 
anli^lo,  r6dimo;  ^dique,  itaiue  (therefore)^  itldem,  titlnam,  pdst- 
hac,  pdstmodo,  intr6r8U8,4uicihuque,  Janduduzn,  exadv^som,  qtiodsl, 
forsan,  &c.   So  respiibllca  or  r4s  publica. 

^  This  subdued  tone  is  called  by  grammarians  the  grave  accent. 
The  principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian, 
1.  5.  22—31. 
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A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  29S 
caused,  according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These 
are  ^qae  (and)^  -ne,  -ve,  -ce,  -met,  -pte,  -dnm,  and  also  the  separable 
words,  Quando,  Inde;  e.g.  itdque  (and  jo),  utiane  (and  as),  mice, 
liicine,  mihlmet,  reBplc^dnm,  ^zlnde,  ^cqiiaiido,  &c.  So  also  que  in 
plerdaue.  In  the  case  of  many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to 
their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  whether  they  be 
considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a  compound;  e.g.  qiuaiidd- 
quldem,  BciUcet,  qulbilBlibet,  qiiaattiinYls,  &c. 

Prepo^tions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.g.  intra)  were  299 
regarded  as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  precede,  and 
belong  to.  In  inscriptions  they  are  frequently  written  as  one  wcMtl 
with  their  nouns.  The  Roman  grammarians  considered  them  to  have 
no  accent  when  thus  preceding  their  noun  or  a  word  (e.g.  adjective 
or  genitive  case)  dependent  on  it;  e.g.  ad  ^ae,  adhftc,  In  fdzo,  vlxttl- 
tem  propter  pdtrla,  &c.  But  if  they  follow  their  noun,  they  are 
said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  quaprdpter,  quictun,  but  cum 
after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic;  e.g.  noliiscunL 

(L.  Muller,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the 
csesura,  &c.,  confii^  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  vob,  in 
company  with  disyllabic  prepositions  in  -ter,  -tra;  e.g.  Inter  nds, 
Intra  s^). 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented ; 
e.g.  quo  die,  on  <wbicb  day:  quO  die?  on  wbicJb  dayf 

Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  some  words  in  300 
which  the  accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable;  e.g. 

1.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last 
syllable;  e.g.  illlc,  prodHc,  tantOn,  bonAn,  satin,  no8tTfi.B,  for  mice, 
produce,  tantOne,  bonAne,  satiane,  nostr&tls  (§  418),  &c. 

2,  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the 
antepenult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc.)  Val^,  Vergfll,  &c.  (for  Valerie, 
Valerll;  Vergme,  Vergllii;  &c.);  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete 
compounds)  caleficis,  mansnefdcit,  &c. 

It  would  appear^,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doc-  30« 
trine  in  the  Roman  grammarians,  that  words  of  more  than  three 
syllables  must  have  frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent 
another  subordinate  one;  e.g.  numerdylmoB,  sisterdmuB,  longitUdo, 
difficnltdtlbus  had  probably  a  subordinate  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lables. 

^  See  Corssen  Aiisspr.  11.  p.  i\%  foil.  ed.  i. 

7—2 
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The  first  part  of  a  compound  especially  may  have  retained  to 
some  extent  the  accent  which  it  had  as  a  simple  word;  e.g^.  p^- 

srinaiB,  pnaterlre,  ydrBip^Uls,  tSndevlginti. 

The  frequent  omission  or  absorption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  3« 
a  syllable  which  has  according  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the 
accent  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate 
or  penultimate  syllable^.  The  effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance 
made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the  unaccented  syllables  after  it, 
were  the  cause  of  the  omission,  e.g.  Int^ezisti  became  Intell^xtl; 
dehibeo,  dilaeo;  gayideo,  gatideo;  surrlpult,  sdrpuit;  caleAre,  odl- 
car;  armigerus,  dnulger;  pneritia,  pu^ia;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  in  compounds;  Inquiro  for  In- 
qusaro,  cooacdudo  for  com-daTido,  alnreptus  for  al>  raptus,  is  difficult 
to  explain,  so  long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  conadered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  ille-ce  to  mice,  llllc,  suggests  doubts  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  above  §  298. 

1  lb.  p.  321  foil. 
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BOOK  11/ 
INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF   INFLEXION   IN   GENERAL. 

Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  ^oj 
inflexium^  and  those  which  have  not. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  are  inflected:  other  words  are  not 

Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in  a  304 
word  in  order  to  fit  it  for  different  functions,  as  part  of  a  sentence. 
Thus  in  muller,  <woman;  muller-is  «ivoman^s;  muller-es,  «wofnen; 
iniiller-iim,  «uoomen^s:  ama-t,  lovers;  ama-Btl,  love-dst;  amatiu,  love-d; 
Knu^BB,  lov-ing:  pu-n-go,  I  prick;  v^-'V^^i^  I  prick-ed;  pn-n-c-tiu, 
prick-ed;  we  have  the  same  noun  or  verb  differently  inflected. 

That  part  of  a  word,  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  305 
different  uses,  is  called  the  stem.     In  the  above  words  muller,  ama, 
and  mur  are  the  stems.    The  suffix,  which  forms  the  inflexion,  often 
affects  or  is  affected  by  the  neighbouring  letters  of  the  stem,  so  that 
the  two  melt  as  it  were  into  one  another. 

A  stem  is  in  Latin  rarely  used  without  having,  or  at  least  having 
had,  some  inflexions;  e.g.  consul  is  both  stem  and  nominative  case; 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  nominative  suffix  is  incompatible 
withl  (see  §  176,  5). 

^  Throughotit  this  book  great  and  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
F.  Neue's  Formenlehre  Th.  i.  (1866);  Th.  il  (1861).  The  authorities, 
on  which  the  statements  in  the  text  are  based»  will  usually  be  found 
there.  Frequent  reference  has  also  been  made  to  Ruddimann's  (ed. 
Stallbamn  1813),  Schneider's  (1819),  G.  T.  Kniger^s  (1842),  Madvig's 
(jid  ed.  1857),  and  Key's  (mded.  1858)  Grammars.  Also  to  Biicheler's 
Crundriss  der  IcUein,  DeclinaHon  (1866);  besides  Corssen,  Ritscbl«  &c. 
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Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  frequently  a  306 
common  part:  such  common  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root 
8ta-  is  conmion  to  sta-re,  Bta-tio,  sta-tuo,  sta-men,  Bta-tClra,  sta- 
tim,  &c.,  to  standi  standing^  stabtisb^  standing^tbread^  Jtanding" 
height^  instantly^  &c.  A  root  may  be  used  as  a  stem,  or  the  stem 
may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions.  The  additions 
made  to  form  a  stem  from  a  root  are  discussed  in  Book  III. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same, 
and  will  be  treated  of  together.  The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite 
distinct,  but  the  formation  of  certain  verbal  nouns,  though  properly 
belonging  to  Book  III.,  is  generally  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
inflexions  of  the  verbs. 
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OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS,  AND  PARTICULARLY 

OF   GENDER. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in,  307 
the  end  of  the  stem.    They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  number, 
and  the  case,  of  the  word. 

As  regards  ^^«^i^r  a  two-fold  distinction  was  made;  (i)  accord-  308 
ing  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (a)  according  as  the  sex 
attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  neuter  gender:  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus 
living  creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have 
names  of  the  mascidine  Bndjeminine  genders. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  not  marked  throughout  all  the  309 
cases.  In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  dass,  the  feminine  was 
perhaps  originally  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  through- 
out, and  it  still  is  so  in  most  cases.  The  masculine  and  neuter 
differ  only  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural. 

In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine  are  alike  through- 
out: the  neuter  differs  from  both  in  the  accusative,  and  usually 
in  the  nominative. 
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The  neuter  form  is  always  the  same  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases.  In  the  singular  of  the  first  class  this  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  accusative  masculine:  in  the  second  class  it  is 
the  bare  stem,  unprotected  by  a  suffix,  and  therefore  sometimes 
withered:  in  the  plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a. 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives,  3»o 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to 
represent  all  three  genders;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to 
represent  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  from 
the  neuter;  i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  baQii8(m.\ 
1>ona  (f.),  Ixmum  (n.);  trlstls  (m.  f.),  trlste  (n.);  arnaiis  (m.  f.  n.}, 
but  accusative  amantem  (m.  f.),  amaiis  (n.). 

Substantives  differ  from  adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions.  31 ' 
chiefly  in  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.    But 

I .  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form ; 
e.g.  Julius  (m.);  Julia  (f.);  equoB  (m.);  equa  (f.). 

a.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,  though 
v(rith  stems  in  -o;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  masculine,  or 
feminine,  or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  exclusively  used  for  substan- 
tives, and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  themasculine 
gender,  others  to  the  feminine.  E.g.  no  adjective  is  formed  with 
the  suffix  -iOn:  again  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the 
suffix  >ldn,  or  -t&t  are  feminine;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -Or  are 
masculine. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  3" 
by  the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive's  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use 
of  an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it;  e.g. 
bTUuiia  is  known  to  be  feminine»  because  dura  liumiui,  not  durus 
hnmoB  is  used. 

An  adjective,  where  the  form  is  not  determinately  ^gnificant, 
is  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender,  as  that  of  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  or  thing  is  not  3»3 
always  expressed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in 
defiance  of  the  true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was 
of  importance.     Many  animals  are  denoted  by  a  substantive  of  only 
one  form  and  only  one  gender,  tl>e  masculine  or  feminine  having 
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been  originally  selected,  according  as  the  male  ar  female  was  most 
ftiequently  thought  of.  Animals  of  the  kind  generally  would  be 
spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  noun,  whether  it  were 
masculine  or  feminine;  e.g.  olOres  (m.)  swam  in  general;  aa&tes 
ducks ^  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas 
or  femina,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added;  e.g.  olor  femina,  the  female 
s<wan;  anas  mas,  tbe  male  duck.  Such  nouns  are  called  ^ctena 
(Quint,  i.  I.  24). 

In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.g.  JEtna,  can  be  spoken  of  as 
masculine,  if  mons  be  added;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  flumen  be 
added:  and  the  appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  some- 
times without  the  explanatory  word  being  expressed;  e.g.  Eonuclius 
acta  est,  i.e.  tbe  play  Eunucbus;  Gentaoro  Inveliltur  ma^xia,  i.e.  on 
tbe  ship  Ceniauros,    So  occasionally  berba  or  litera  is  understood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables,  314 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  objects  were  as  follows: 

I.  Names  of  persons:  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  names  of  fenoales,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter 
gender  in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  feminine;  e.g.  in  Plautus,  and 
Terence,  Flanesium,  Glycfirlnm,  FbronSslum,  Stepliftninm,  Del- 
phiuxn. 

For  Appellatives,  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relation-  315 
ship,  there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the 
males  and  females;  e.g.  mas,  femina;  p&ter,  m&ter;  ftvus,  avia; 
pgro&Yus,  proavia,  &c.;  fiUos,  fllla;  pner,  paella;  ndpos,  neptis, 
&c.;  Tlr,  muller;  m&rltus,  uxor;  vltrlcus,  n6yerca;  prlyigzLos,  pri- 
Tlgna;  s6cer,  socrus;  g6ner,  ntLros;  frftter,  sdror;  p&truus,  amlta; 
HYimdUas,  m&tertdra;  vema  (m.),  ancUla  (f.);  antistes,  antiatlta; 
liospes,  hosplta;  diens,  cllenta;  tiUcen,  tibidna;  fidicen,  fLdldbia. 
So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs)  with  -or  for  masculine,  and  -rlz 
for  feminine;  e.g.  tonsor,  toxistrlx. 

Htnno,  anlmans  (of  a  rational  creature)  are  masculine;  tItso  and 
matrOna,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  2nd  class  of  nouns)  are  common:  viz.  coDjunx, 
pftrens,  afflnls,  patrofiUs,  sdnex,  JtLytais,  ftdUesoens,  Infans.  In 
Ennius  and  Nasvius  puer,  nSpos,  and  soonui  are  common.  So  are 
ranked  liospes  (in  the  poets)  and  antistes.  In  none  of  these,  except 
puer  (when  used  as  f.)  and  yema  is  the  form  opposed  to  the  sex. 

Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine,  3»* 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  denoted  were  filled  by  men, 
or  at  least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women. 
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The  following  are  sometimes  feminine;  dvU,  mflnloeiNi,  con- 
talientallB,  hostta,  exnl,  yfttM,  tftoerdoB,  angnr  (once  or  twice), 
dnz,  odmes,  s&telle»,  CHStos,  Interpras,  mllM,  Tindez,  Index,  jtUlez 
tefltU,  prases,  Mres^  artlfez,  auctor.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  dpifez,  oamlftoc,  anspez, 
QPODSor,  Tlfttor,  defensor,  tntor,  anoeps,  manoeps. 

So  also  some  with  -a  stems  (see  §  335) ;  anzlga,  adyfina,  &c. 

Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females;  e.g,  comXcen, 
tUAcen,  tftUcen;  latro,  ftallo,  mango,  nfilitUo. 

Some  words  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  or  317 
women  retain  their  original  gender;  e.g.  mancWimi  (n.)  a  chattel;, 
acroSma  (n.)  a  musical  performer^  Bcortum  (n.),  proetlbtUum  (n.); 
vUtniA  (fO*  ezc&U»  (f.),  dpto»  (£),  dSUoto  (f.);  anzUla  (n.). 

9.    Names  of  Arumah,     For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  z\% 
Romans  had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.    The  stems  in  -0  are  masc.,  those  in  -a  fern. 

Agnns,  agna;  &per,  apra;  arles  (m.),  yervez  (m.),  fiylg  (f ); 
ftidnns,  aaina;  aseUus,  asella;  hircmi,  ciper,  capra;  c&tos  (m.), 
iUes  (f.);  c&tUuB,  catnla;  oeryoB,  cerva;  cUnmlmB,  columba; 
IhiniM,  eqiui;  gallus,  galUna;  luBdus,  c&pella;  hlnnns,  lilnna;  Jft- 
yencns,  Juyenca;  leo  (m.),  lea,  or  (Greek)  le»na;  Iftpns,  Inpa; 
'mUlTiB,  mnla;  porcns,  porca;  riCmlns,  Simla  (also  of  ^j  in  general); 
tsnniB,  yacca;  yerres,  scrOfa;  yltOliu,  yltnla;  nnms,  una. 

(Of  these  oyls  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  as  masc.  in  old 
^sacrificial  language.     Varro  had  the  expression  lupus  femtna:  Gato 
had  porcns  femlna;  an  old  law  (ap.  Gell.  4.  3. 3)  agnos  femlna.) 

Fqr  moat  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form;  e.g.— 

Quadrvpeds  (besides  above) ;  bidens  (f.  sc,  oyls) ;  bos  (m.  f.) ;  319 
cftmfiinB  (m.  f.) ;  c&nls  (m.  f.) ;  damma  (m.  f.) ;  O^liaiis,  eleplia&tns 
(m.  rarely  f.);    flber  Tm.);   gUs  (m.);  bystrlz  (f.);  Upns  (m. 
rarely  f.);  Ijmz  {i.  rarely  m.);  mns  (m.);  mnstella  (f.);  nitella 

if.);  pantbSra  (r.);    pardus  (m.);  «nadrdpes  (m.  f.  n.);    sorez 
m.);  SOS  (m.  f.);  talpa  (f.  rarely  m.);  tSgrls  (f.  rarely  m.);  ves- 
psorttllo  (m.);  ynlpes  (f.). 

Birds:  e.  g.  aodplter  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  files  (m.  f.) ;  ftnas  (f.) ;  anser  330 
^m.  rarely  f.);  fiqulla  (f.^;  &yls  (f.);  bttbo  (m.  rarely  f.);  dcOnia 
(f.);  (flrls  (f.);  eomlz  (t);  oStdxiilz  (f.);  cygnus  (m.),  61or  (m.); 
nUca  and  ftiUz  (f.) ;  grfto&lns  (m.) ;  gms  (f.  rainy  m.^ ;  blnmdo 
(f.);  IMS  (f.);  Insdnliis  (m.),  Inseliila  (f.  a]so  of  nigbtingaUs  in 
general);  mdrlUa  (f.);  milniis,  milyns  (m.);  nootna  (f.);  oscen 
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(m.  f.) ;  pftlunbes  (m.  f.),  iwliimlmB  (m.^ ;  passer  (m.) ;  p&td  (m.^ ; 
penUx  (m.  f.);  Ploa  (f.);  staznas  (m.);  stratli0cftm61iM  (m.  f.); 
tardus  {rardy  f.) ;  tnrtnr  (m.  f.);  vnltiir  (m.). 

Reptiles:  e.g.  angnls  (m.  f.);  1)1ifo  (m.);  cbanuBleoa  (in.^;3» 
c01ftl)er  (m.),  colubra  (f.  also  oi  snakes  generally) ;  crOcddlliM  (m.; ; 
dr&co  (m.) ;  l&certTu  (m.),  lacerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  generally) ;  rSaa 
(f.);  serpens  (m.  f.);  stello  (m.);  testfldo  (f.). 

Fishes:  lUdpenser  (m.);  mflgil  (m.);  mnrsma  (f.^;  nranos  (m.); 
plsols  (m.) ;  rhombus  (m.) ;  s&lar  (m.) ;  sc&rus  (m.) ;  861ea  (f.). 

Invertebrates:  ftpls  (£.);  cicftda  (f.)  ;«&rfi]ieu8  (m.),  axanea  (f. 
also  of  j^/^^rj  generally) ;  cXmez  (m.);  ctUlex  (nu);  formica  (f.); 
lilrOdo  (f.);  Isndes  ^pL  f.);  Umax  (f.  rarely  m.);  mflrex  (m.); 
musca  (t);  pftplllo  (m.);  pMls  (m.  f.);  pftlex  (m.);  sSpta  (f.); 
vermis  (m.) ;  vespa  (f.). 

3.  Almost  all  trees  and  shrubs  are  feminine.    Some  of  them  3» 
have  -0  stems  (§336)1  but  these  are  mostly  from  the  Greek. 

Of  plants  and  flowers^  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly 
feminine. 

Names  of  fruits  and  <woods  are  often  neuter,  with  stems  in  -o, 
and  some  trees  are  also  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  product 

The  principal  masculine  names  are:  'ftcantlras,  AmftriUms  (also  £)^ 
asparSgus,  bfildtns,  cftl&mus,  carduus,  crdcus,  cjHlsas  (also  f.),  dIL* 
mus,  ficus  (also  f.),  foiigas,  helleboras  (often  -um  n.),  Intftbos  (also 
Int&bmii  n.),  Junous,  lOtos  (usually  f.V  mfilos  (but  as  an  appk 
tree  f.),  muscns.  Oleaster,  pamplnus  (also  f.),  rapbftniis,  rTiammiii 
rftbuB,  rftmex  (sdso  f.),  scirpus. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are  ftpium,  ftcer,  balsftmnm,  I&ser, 
p&p&yer  (also  m.),  piper,  rOlmr,  sUer,  siser  (but  in  plural  slseres), 
tQber  (truffle):  and  the  fruits  or  twoods  ailblitum,  Imxam,  &c.  ^but 
castfinea,  Olea,  bftlftnus,  are  also  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  tem. 
gea.    So  buzus  and  buxom  for  a  flute)» 

4.  Names  oi  jewels  are  mainly  feminine  and  Greek.  323 

Masculine  are  ftdftmas,  bexyllus,  carbunculus,  duysOllthns  (also 
f.),  Onyx  (as  a  marble^  or  a  cup\  Op&lus,  sardOnyx  (also  f.),  Bm&- 
ragdus,  &c. 

5.  Names  of  towns^  countries,  &c.  have,  if  of  Latin  origin,  thdr  3H 
gender  marked  by  their  termination;  e.g.  masculine;  VeSl*  FuteOli, 
properly  the  Feians,  &c. :  feminine ;  e.  g.  AMoa  (sc  terra),  ItUla, 
Bdma:  neuter;  Tarentom,  BOnOyentnm,  Beftte,  Fnoneste,  Anxor  (n. 
also  m.  of  the  mountain),  Tibnr  (n.). 
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Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Greek  gender  (though  often 
with  stems  in  -0),  others,  owing  sometimes  to  their  termination 
being  misunderstood,  have  other  genders :  e.  g.  Argos  usually  neuL, 
but  Statins  has  frequently  patrlos  ArgOB,  affllctos  Argos,  &c. ;  Livy 
occasionally  Argl,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimes  feminine  in  -1b,  e.  g.  niituigls ; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -1,  e.g.  Dlltiirgl. 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  Leuctrft,  Artax&t&,  Tlgrano- 
certft. 

6.  Names  of  mountairu  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  395 
marked  feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -e) ;  e.g.  JBtna, 
Ida,  B]idd6p6,  &c.;  or  neuter  terminations  ([nom.  in  -vm,  Greek  in 
-e) ;  e.  g.  Peiloxi,  S<tract8.    Alpes  (pi.)  is  feminine. 

7.  Names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems, 
except  AUla,  Dnxla,  Bagra,  L6tli6,  Styx,  which  are  feminine.  But 
sometimes  rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  flumen  and  ^ving  a 
termination  in  -um;  e.g.  flumen  Bhenum  (Hor.);  flumen  OranXcum 
(Plin.) ;  &c. 

8.  Names  of  winds  are  masculine ;  e.g.  &qnXlo,  Yoltiunns,  &c 
So  also  BtSBi»  (pi.). 

An  indeclinable  words  are  neuter:  e.g.  fiui,  neflu,  tnstar  (except  336 
barbaric  names,  e.g.  Abraliam);  and  to  this  class  belong  innnitives 
(e.g.  non  dAlere  litad,  totnm  boo  pbUoBopliari) ;  words  used  as  names 
of  themselves  ^e.g.  iBtuo  ^taceo,'  boo  IpBom  ^honestl^');  and  often 
the  letters  of  tiie  alphabet  (as  *o  In  g  commutato^);  out  these  last 
are  sometimes  feminine,  lltera  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

In  Latin  the  only  distinction  in   point  of  number  which  is  337 
marked  by  inflexions  is  between  one  (singular  number),  and  more 
than  one  {plural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions  ot  number  will  be  best  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  their  meaning,  have  no  plural, 
others  have  no  angular» 
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I .    The  following  have  ordinarily  no  plural : 

{a)  Propernames  of  persons  cmd  places ;  e.g.  MeteUns,  Roma»  &c.;  328 
but  Metelli  of  several  members  of  the  family;  Camilll  of  persons 
with  qualities  like  CamUliis :  Gallia,  of  the  two  divbions  of  Gaul, 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Transalpina ;  Volcani  of  gods  with  different  at- 
tributes, or  bearing  the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c. 

ip)  Single  natural  objects;  e.g.  8dl,  the  sun;  tellus,  the  earth; 
but  Boleb  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are  more  suns 
than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days,  &c. 

(r)  Cont'mua;  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or 
weighed,  not  numbered,  e.g.  craor,  blood;  roa,  dew;  as,  bronze; 
fnixnentum,  corn ;  Ift1>a,  beans,  as  a  class ;  fumuB,  smoke.  But  these 
are  used  in  the  plural,  when  several  kindsy  or  distinct  pieces  or  drops, 
are  meant;  e.g.  Tina,  different  wines;  jjIy^b,  Jlakes  of  snow  ;  f&ba, 
individual  beans ;  sara,  oronze  <works  of  art ;  cames,  pieces  of  flesh ; 
fUmi,  wreaths  of  smoke.  In  poetry  the  plural  is  sometimes  used 
without  such  a  distinction. 

(/)  Abstract  nouns ;  e.  g.  Justltia,  justice ;  but  not  uncommonly 
the  plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in 
several  forms,  e.  g.  vlrtuteB,  virtues ;  cupiditates,  desires  ;  odia,  cases 
of  hatred ;  conscientia,  several  persons'  consciousness  (of  guilt)  ; 
mortes,  deaths  (of  several  persons) ;  otia,  periods  of  rest ;  adyeotos, 
arrivals;  maturitates,  culminations;  "TidjiXtaisay  position  of  people  as 
neighbours;  lapsus,  slips;  calores,  frlgora,  times  of  heat,  of  cold; 
similitudineB,  resemblances;  &c. 

a.    The  following  are  found  only  or  ordinarily  in  the  plural;  329 
though  some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are 
denoted  by  singulars. 

(a)  Names  of  certain  towns  or  places,  &c.:  Tbeba,  Tigra- 
nocerta,  Leuctra,  Veji  (originally  the  Feians),  Canna  (i.e.  Reeds): 
Gades,  Cuma.     So  Fergama,  the  towers  of  Troy,  Tartara. 

(b)  Groups  of  islands  and  mountains,  &c. ;  e.g.  Cycl&des,  Alpes, 
EsqulUa,  Tempe  (properly  glens), 

(c)  Bodies  of  persons :  e.  g.  decemviri,  a  commission  of  ten 
(though  we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner)  &c.; 
maJOres,  ancestors;  pr6c6reB,  VTimoreB,  leading  men;  VM^ri, children ; 
infSri,  the  spirits  belcw ;  supdri,  the  Gods  above;  calftes,  the  heavenly 
ones;  pen&tes,  the  hearth  gods ;  manes,  the  ghosts ;  gratia,  the 
Graces;  Furia,  the  Furies ;  Dira,  Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses)  ; 
&c. 
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(d)  Parts  of  the  body;  e.g.  axtas,  the  joints;  cervIceB  (before 
Hortensius),  the  neck  (neckbones\)\  ezta,  Intestina,  viscfira»  the 
internal  organs;  fouoeB,  the  throat ;  lactes,  the  lacteal  'vessels ; 
pantiLces,  bo^wels ;  rSnes,  kidneys ;  t6rl,  the  muscles ;  pnecordla,  trnd" 
riff;  Ula,  loins, 

(e)  Names  offcasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calendsd,  N5il89,  Idus;  tMsd,  33© 
the  feast-day ;  nimdixua,  market-day;    Bdi^^nSillSi,  feast  of  Bacchus ; 
&c. 

(f)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  &c.;  alt&rla»  an  altar; 
ambSges,  evasion  (but  §  415);  aagusti»,  straits  (sing,  rare);  argil- 
ti»,  subtlety;  antes,  ro<ws^  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools ^  esp.  «wei^onsy 
armour;  armamenta,  ship^r  tackling;  balnesB,  the  baths,  i.e.  bath^ 
house,;  bigsd,  a  carriage  and  pair  (sing,  not  till  Sen.);  cancttUl,  ra/7- 
ings;  casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly  meshes,  cf.  §  432);  castra,  a 
camp  (properly  huts,  tents}  castrum  is  found  only  as  part  of  proper 
names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novum);  clathrl,  a  grating;  claustra,  bars 
(sing,  in  Sen.  Curt,  rarely);  dltellsd,  a  pack  saddle  (panniers})] 
compddes,  fetters  (but  §  446) ;  crepundia,  child^s  rattle,  8cc.;  ctlxisB, 
cfLn&biila,  incliiiftbtUa,  cradle;  dSlIci»,  delight;  divltisd,  riches;  ez- 
ctkbi»,  the  «watch;  fiptU»,  a  dinner;  ezsdquisa,  funeral  procession; 
ez&Yisd,  things  stripped  off,  spoils;  fac6ti»,  jokes  (sing,  rare);  ffil», 
scaffolding;  fasti,  the  Calendar;  fttrl,  benches;  fr&ces,  oil  dregs; 
gr&tes,  thanks  (§418);  Indiltia,  a  truce;  Inepti»,  silliness  (sing,  in 
Plaut.  Ter.);  InfSri»,  offtrings  to  the  shades  below;  Infltlas,  denial 
(cf.  §369);  iDai6isdt  ambush;  ioiUxDlditim,  hostility  (rarely  sing.);  l&pl- 
cidln»,  stofie  quarries;  IddUl,  compartments,  and  so  box,  bag,  &c.; 
lustra»  a  den;  m&niibt88,  booty;  minsa,  threats;  moenia,  town  walls; 
ntlgsd,  trifles;  nuptlSB,  marriage;  oblces,  bolts  (but  §  439) ;  p&rietln», 
ruins;  phSIdrse,  horse  trappings;  prsdstiglSB,  juggling  tricks;  prSces, 
prayers  (but  §  438);  VJ^inaltiLBd,frst  fruits;  pugUlSxes,  writing  tablets; 
qoadfig»,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert.) ;  quisqulllSB, 
refuse;  rellquisa,  the  remains;  rdp&gula,  bolts,  &c.;  salinsB,  saltpits; 
s&ta,  the  crops;  scSlSB,  stairs;  sc5psd,  a  broom;  sentes,  thornbush; 
serta,  a  wreath;  Bordea,  flth  (sing,  rare  §  421);  suppfitlas,  supply  (cf. 
§  369) ;  tSnSbrsB,  the  darkness;  therm»,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  halness); 
tesqua,  wastes;  yHy»,  folding-doors;  vepres,  thorns  (but  cf.  §430); 
TincUdSB,  claims;  Tlrgulta,  bushes;  Utensllla,  necessaries. 

Soriie  of  these  words  are  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 
See  the  references. 

3.    The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  with  a  special  331 
meaning,  besides  their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural : 

SBdes  sing,  a  temple,  plur.  a  house  (properly,  hearths,  chambers  ?) ; 
Aqua,  «water;  aqu»,  a  «watering-place:  auzllium,  assistance;  anzllla, 
means  of  disistance,  auxiliary  troops:  bdnum,  a  good;  Mna,  goods. 
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i.e.  one's  property:  career,  a  prison;  earc&res,  the  barriers  Qn  horse 
races):  cOdicUlus,  a  small  piece  of  wood;  cOdlcilli,  «writing  tablets: 
cOpia,  plenty;  cOpi»,  supplies^  troops:  cdmltium,  the  place  of  tribes^ 
assembly  at  Rome;  cOmltiia,  tlfe  assembly:  fides  sing,  a  barpstring^ 
plur.  a  stringed  instrument:  fortOna,  fortune;  fortimsd,  one's  posses- 
sions: gr&tla,  thankfulness;  gr&tiSB,  grfttes,  thanks:  liortus,  a  garden; 
hOTtl,  pleasure-gardenSj  a  country  house:  impfidlmeiitiiin,  a  hindrance; 
impedimenta,  baggage:  littera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) ;  litter»,  a 
letter^  i.e.  epistle:  lildus,  a  game;  Ifldi,  Public  Games:  n&taiis,  a 
birthday;  xi&tfiles,  one'^s  descent:  dpdra,  «work;  opersd,  «workmen:  Ops, 
a  goddess;  ovem,  help ;  dpes,  «wealth,  resources:  pars,  apart;  partes, 
a  part  on  the  stage:  rostrom,  a  beak;  rostra,  the  tribune  or  pulpit  at 
Rome:  t&biUa,  a  plank;  t&lytUlSB,  account  books» 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  CASE  INFLEXIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  Latin  the  distinctions  of  case  are  in  the  singular  five,  the  33» 
cases  being  named  norninative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  ablative. 
In  some  nouns  with  stems  in  -o,  besides  others  derived  from  the 
Greek,  a  sixth  form,  (not  properly  a  case^  cf.  §  1007),  generally 
called  the  vocative  is  also  found. 

In  the  plural  there  are  only  four;  vix.  nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  and  a  conunon  form  for  the  dative  and  ablative. 

Another  case,  distinguished  in  some  other  languages,  called  the 
locative,  is  in  Latin  always  the  same  in  form,  as  either  the  genitive, 
dative,  or  ablative. 

A  similar  confiiaon  of  forms  is  found  between  some  of  the  other 
cases  in  some  classes  of  nouns.  Originally  perhaps  there  was  a 
different  form  for  each  case  in  each  number. 

Nouns  and  pronouns,  whether  substantival  or  adjectival,  may  333 
be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  case  inflexions  (called 
collectively   their  declension)  into   two   great  classes,  containing 
respectively — 

I.  Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  -e»  or  -0. 

II.  Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -u,  -i,  or  a  consonant. 
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All  the  pronouns,  except  personal  pronouns,  belong  to  the 
first  class,  though  a  few  have  kindred  forms  belonging  to  the 
second  class. 

The  personal  pronouns  belong  strictly  to  neither  class.  They 
will  be  treated  of  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  class. 

The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular  ^except  in 
the  pronouns),  the  locative  singular,  and  the  nominabve  plural 
f except  in  a  few  -e  stems)  alike,  and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  in  -nun  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except  in  two  -e  stems)  in  -Is. 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
native plural  ending  in  -s,  the  locative  usually  £be  same  as  the 
ablative,  the  genitive  plural  in  -ma,  the  dat.  abL  plural  in  -Ms 
(usually  -Xbtis). 

Some  of  these  differences  were  not  foimd  in  the  older  language. 
See  Chapters  vi.  and  xii. 

[The  ordinary  diviaon  of  nouns  substantive  was  into  five  334 
declensions.  Of  tiiese  the  ist  contained  -a  stems  (§  339) ;  the  and, 
-o  stems  (§  344  sqq.) ;  the  3rd,  consonant  (Chap,  xi.)  and  -1  stems 
rChap.  X.);  the  4th,  -pU  stems  (Chap,  ix.);  and  the  5th,  -e  stems 
C§  340)'  Adjectives  were  divided  into  those  of  three  terminations, 
-us,  -a,  urn  (§§339,  344) ;  those  of  two  terminations,  -Is,  -e  (Chap. 
X.),  and  -or,  -us  (§  460);  and  those  of  one  termination,  e.g.  fellz 
(Chaps,  x.  XI.)]. 

Examples  of  the  regular  declenaons  of  the  different  subordinate 
classes  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  Any  peculiar  forms 
of  inflexion  which  existed  will  be  found  in  Chapters  vi.  and  xii., 
or  appended  to  the  mention  of  the  particular  word  to  which  they 
relate. 


CHAPTER  V. 
NOUNS  OF  CLASS  I. 

I.    Gender. 

As  regards  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  class,  with  comparatively  33s 
few  exceptions,  (i)  all  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  have  stems  in 
-o ;  (2)  all  finxiinme  nouns  have  stems  in  -a,  or  -9. 

a 
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The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

I.  Some  stems  in  -ft  are  masculine;  e.g.  appellative  substan- 
tives expressing  occupations  in  which  men  are  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily thought  of,  viz.  aocdla,  agrlc61a,  IncOla;  assecla,  adv^na, 
convdna;  aiiilga,  collSga,  convlva,  gumia,  lanista,  llza,  matrlclda, 
pani^da,  prof&ga,  transftlga,  pOpa,  rabtQa,  scrlba,  scurra,  vema. 
And  the  same  termination  was  given  to  Greek  words  in  -lyy,  e.g. 
nauta»  poita»  Fersa,  Soytba  (see  §  475). 

Samma  is  also  sometimes  masc.:  talpa  larely  so  (§  319). 

So  also  almost  all  rivers  (§  325) :  e.g.  Sequftna,  Trdbia,  &c,  and 
Hadrla  (the  Hadriatic  sea). 

A  considerable  number  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Noma,  L&mla, 
AliUa,  Fansa,  Sulla,  Gal1>a»  Katta,  Tuoca,  Nasloa,  Ferpenna,  Clima, 
Mela,  Messalla,  Fopllc61a.  So  also  some  feminine  appellatives  were 
used  as  family  names  of  men,  e.g.  Rliga,  ScaptUa,  Btlra,  Fimbria, 
Memla,  Flea,  Musca,  MarSna,  D<dal>ella,  Fenestella,  HSmlna,  Tr&bea. 

a.    Some  words  with  -0  stems    are   feminine.      These  are  336 
chiefly  either  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of 
jewels  and  towns. 

(a)  alTUB  (in  old  language  m.);  carbftsuB,  06I11B  (sometimes 
m.),  hfimuB,  TannuB.    For  d6mu8  see  §  394. 

(If)  Names  of  trees:  sdscnlus,  alnus,  arbtitas,  bazas,  cedras, 
cte&saa,  dltrus,  comas,  cdriUas,  capressas,  cytlsas  (also  m.), 
ebdnos,  fSiras,  fftsfilas,  ficas  (rarely  m.),  firaxXnas,  JUnXpSros,  laorus, 
iotas  (rarely  m.),  m&las  (apple-tree),  mOras,  myrtas,  nardas, 
ornas,  p&p^ras,  pinas,  plnis,  pl&tfinas,  pOmas,  pdpiUas,  prOnas, 
qaercas,  sabftcas,  sorbas,  spinas,  almus.     Also  b&l&nas,  acorn, 

(r)  Jewels:  e.g.  ametbystas,  crystaUas,  sappbXras,  UqiMunu, 
mdllcbxysos. 

(d)  Towns,  &c. ;  Abjf-das,  JEgyptas,  Aspendos,  Garsrstas, 
CbersonSsas,  Cyprus,  Epidaznnas,  Epidaaziis,  Eplrus,  F610ponB8sas, 
Bb6das,  &c. ;  but  CaaOpas  (m.),  Isthmus  (m.),  OrcbOmenus  (m.), 
Fontas  (m.).    So  also  Ddlos,  Lemnos,  &c.  are  feminine. 

(e)  For  Greek  appellatives,  e.g.  fttdmas,  mSth&dOB,  &c., 
see  §478. 

3.     Of  nouns  in  -es  only  dies  and  mfirldles  are  masculine.  337 
Dies  however  is  in  the  singular  number  often  feminine,  especially  as 
an  appointed  day,  and  almost  exclusively  fern,  when  it  means  time, 
period  of  time,  * 

All  neuters  (except  some  pronouns,  §  370)  have  nom.  ace.  sing.  33S 
in  -am:  except  Tiras,  valgus  (in  ace.  often  Tulgam),  and  the  Gre» 
pel&gas,  plur.  pelagS.    (Vlras  and  valgus  have  no  plural.    The 
aothority  for  valgus  as  masc.  seems  insufficient.) 
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II.    Inflexions  of  Case. 

The  suffixes  for  the  different  cases  are  usually  combined  with  339 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,   so  as  not  always  to   be  readily 
distinguishable. 


I.    Declension  of  stems  in  -a  and  -e. 

I.  The  substantive  stems  in  -a  (chiefly  feminine),  and  the 
feminine  form  of  those  adjectives  which  have  stems  in  -0,  are  declined 
alike;  e.g.  menga  (f.),  a  table;  8C]nn>a  (m.),  a  clerk;  Mna  (adj.  f.), 
good;  ttodra  (adj.  f.),  tender.  There  are  no  neuters  of  this  declen- 
sion. 

a.     Stems  in  -S  of  this  class  (comp.  §  407)  are  all  substantives  340 
and  all  feminine:  one  (dies)  is  also  masculine.     All  but  a  few  have 
stems  in  -le  with  a  short  antepenultimate,  and  most  are  words  of 
more  than  three  syllables. 

They  are  as  follows:  dies,  f&med  (also  fiEunis),  fides,  plfibes 
(also  plebs),  res,  spes,  and  (in  ablative  sing,  only)  scabrS,  squale ; 

ftdes,  alltLYles  (with  other  derivatives  of  l&vo),  l)arl)&rles,  csesd- 
rles,  c&ries,  congdrles,  eifigies,  Ssuzles,  f&cies,  gl&cies,  ingliiYies, 
luxuries,  macSrles,  m&cies,  xn3.tdrles,  xntirles  (only  nom.  s.),  paupd- 
rles,  pemldes  (?  permlties,  Mumx),  adLucr,  i.  45 1),  prOgfinles,  r&bles, 
reqvles  (also  with  stem  in  -6t,  §  445),  s&nies,  sc&Mes,  series,  spddes, 
sftpezflcles,  temples,  and  its  compound  Intempdries; 

and  abstract  substantives  in  -Ities,  viz.  ftmSxltles,  ftmldtles, 
&v&rltles,  calYltles,  caaltieB,  dilritles,  lentltles,  xuollitieB,  xniindltles, 
nfiqYltieB,  nlgrities,  nOtlttes,  pigrities,  pianities,  pullities,  segnlties, 
spurdtieB,  tristltles,  yastitles. 

Only  two  of  these  words,  viz.  res  and  dies,  are  inflected  through-  341 
out  all  cases  of  both  niunbers.  None  (besides  dies  and  res)  have  any 
plural,  except  aoles,  fiades,  ef&gies,  spedes,  spes,  series,  vvrhich  are 
found  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ;  glades  in  accus. 
(Verg.),  ^uTles  in  nom.  (Curt.).  But  old  forms  of  spes,  viz.  speres, 
nonu  ace.  plur.,  sperlbus,  dat.  abl.  plur.,  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Ennius  and  Varro  respectively^.  Facieram  is  quoted  from  Gato. 
Spederum,  spedebus  occur  in  the  Digest,  &c 

1  The  stem  appears  to  have  been  spes- ',  compare  spSr-o.    So  also 
perbajps  dies- ;  comp.  diur-nus.    See  also  §  405. 

8 — 2 
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The  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  rare^,  except  from  dies,  342 
res,  spes,  fides,  and  plebes. 

These  cases  appear  to  have  ended  regularly  in  -el  in  and  after 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  latest  (GelL  ix.  14),  but  whether 
ei  was  usually  one  syllable  or  two  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  was 
a  diphthong.  Before  that  time  el  is  proved  to  be  sometimes  di- 
syllabic, but  in  the  words  dlSI,  fldSI  and  fidSI,  rSI  and  rSi  only.  See 
§§357»  360. 

LuzoTles,  materles,  Tiarbarles,  Intempfirles,  effigies,  and  almost  all 
the  words  in  -Itles,  have  collateral  stems  in  -a  (cf.  §  .932),  and  these 
supply  the  forms  generally  used  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular. 

Examples:  mensa,  a  table;  Txma  (adj.),  good;  luxorla,  luxury;  343 
res,  a  thing;  ades,  a  point.    All  feminine. 


Stems  in  -a. 

Singular.  Subst.  Adj. 

Nom.     mensft  1)An& 

Ace.      mensa-m  bona-m 


Gen. 

Log 

Dat 

Abl. 


■} 


Stems  in 

-a  and  -e. 

Subst. 

liiziiri& 
or  mzuzlS-B 
luznxla-xn       re-ni 
or  luzuzle-m 


Stems  in  -e. 
Subst.      Subst. 

r6-B       &C1S-S 


&cle-m 


mens» 


mens& 


l>on8d 
l>on& 


Plural. 
Nom.     mensa        1x)n»    ) 
Ace.      mens&-8       l)ona-s  \ 
Gen.      mens&-nmi  lxm&-xiim 
Loc. 

Dat.  \  mensI-B      1)0X11-8 
Abl. 


luzml» 

luzarlft 
or  InzurlS 

(Plural 
not  used) 


re-i 
r3 


ftcilor 
ftdS 

&cl9 


r3-8        &C15-8 
r&-rmn  (none) 

rS-bns    (none) 


a.    Ordinary  declension  of  -0  stems. 

The  following  is  the  regular  declension  of  substantives  with  344 
stems  ending  in  -0,  and  of  adjectives,  with  the  like  stems,  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  gender. 

e.g.  SalmlUi  (m.),  a  soul;  Dellum  (n.),  <ujar;  Mniui  (adj.),  ^oo^/. 

^  Quintilian  says  (i.  6,  §  26),  "  Nee  plurimum  refert,  nulla  haec  an 
praedura  sint.  Nam  quid  'progenies'  genetivo  singulari,  quid  plurali 
*spes'  faciet?" 
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Masculine 


n 


Singular. 
Nom. 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
Dat.  ) 
Abl.  S 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
Dat. 
Abl. 


I.  I 


Subst. 
ftnlmti-s 

ftnlmtl-m 


ftnlxnl 

&n£m5-8 

ftnlmO-rom 

Siilinl-s 


Adj. 
bdnu-s 
bdn-d 
bOnu-m 

bOnl 
bOnO 


bAnX  ) 
bAn5-s  \ 
b0n5-razii 

bOm-8 


Neuter 
Subst.  Adj. 


bellu-m 

b^llX 
beUO 

bell& 
bdUG-rmn 

bdlU-s 


bttnu-m 

b«xiX 
btoO 

bdn& 
bAnO-rum 

bOnl-s 


•  The  Yocative  masc.  sing,  of  mens,  mine^  is  ml.     Dens,  god^  had  345 
voc.  Dens;  nom.  plur.  ^;  dat.  abl.  dis;  but  del  and  dels  are  not 
infrequent  in  Ovid  and  later  poets,  and  even  in  some  MSS.  of  Varro 
and  Cicero. 


3.    Declension  of  stems  in  -ro. 

Of  stems  in  -«ro,  {a)  most  drop  the  final  -us  of  the  nominative  346 
singular,  and  -e  of  the  vocative ;  and  {b)  many  omit  the  e  before  r 
in  all  the  cases  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

{a)  The  following  only  exhibit  -ub  in  the  nominative  singular : 
nUm&nis,  fimSras  (or  htuneniB),  titdrus,  and  (the  single  fem.  stem 
in  -&>)),  JUnXpSms,  and  the  adjectives  pr0p6ruB,  prsprOpdruB, 
prsepostertUi,  mOilgtraB,  tzIquetruB,  and  usually  proBpfirus.  The 
nominative  masculine  singular  of  the  adjectives  cSt&mm,  poBtdmm, 
l^dicnun,  cr6p8nun  is  not  found. 

(Adjectives  with  long  6  in  penultimate  (e.g.  BeySnui),  and  some 
Greek  forms,  e.g.  EvandniB,  PetruB,  exhibit  -ub.  But  Iberl  aud 
Celtlb6ri  have  for  singular  IbSr  and  CeltlbSr,  but  only  once  each.) 

VIr,  a  man^  and  its  compounds,  e.g.  triumvir»  semlvlr  (adj.),  and 
the  adjective  s&tilr  (B&ttlril,  B&tftnmi),  also  drop  -us.  Lucretius 
once  uses  f&mtUl  for  f&mtUuB. 

Fnere  is  frequently  found  in  Plautus  as  the  vocative  of  puer.        347 

(^)    The  following  only  retain  e  before  r ;  viz. — 

(x)     All  those  which  retain  -ub  in  the  nominative  singular ; 
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(2)  Adulter,  sOcer,  gfiner,  Liber  {the  god  Bacchus),  puer,  vesper 
(evening  star),  jugemm  (which  last  in  plural  belongs  to  and  Class) ; 

(3)  The  adjectives  asper  (asprie,  abl.  plur.  once  in  Vergil), 
l&cer,  Uber,  miser,  tSner,  gibber,  alter;  and  oetenun,  postenun, 
creperum  (above  named).  Also  ester  (Papin.),  Infer  (Gato),  super 
(Gato),  chiefly  used  in  plural ; 

Dexter  has  both  forms ;  e.  g.  dexteraxn,  deztram.  (The  compa- 
rative of  dexter  is  always  dezterlor.     So  also  deterior.) 

(4)  Compounds  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending  in  -fer  or 
-ger ;  e.g.  mortifer,  ailger,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  principal  substantives  which  omit  e ;  Sger,  348 
&per,  arbiter,  auster,  cancer,  c&per,  cdltiber,  culter,  f&ber,  liber 
(book),  m&gister,  minister.  The  neuters  are  chiefly  in  -brum,  -tmm, 
-crum,  see  in  Book  III.  The  adjectives  omitting  e  are:  aeger,  ftter, 
crgber,  (dexter,  §  347,)  gl&ber,  m&cer,  niger,  piger,  implger,  intSger, 
l{LdIcrum,pulclier,  rtiber,  s&oer,  sc&ber,  isdnister  (in  comparative  always 

sinisterior),  t»ter,  y&fer:  also  Afer,  C&l&ber. 

Examples:  puer  (m.),  a  boy;  vir  (m.),  a  man;  fllber  (m.),  349 
a  <workman ;  membrum  (n.),  a  limb. 


Singular. 

Masculine 

Neuter 

Nom. 
Voc. 

V 

puSr 

vir 

f9,b«r         ; 

membm-m 

Ace. 

puSru-m 

viru-m 

fS.bru-m    i 

Gen. 
Loc. 

ff 

pueii 

tM 

f&brl 

membrf 

Dat. 
Voc. 

pu6rO 

virO 

f&brO 

membrG 

Plural. 

Nom. 

pu6rl 

vM 

f&br!     ) 
f abr5-8 ) 

Ace. 

puSrO-s 

vir5-a 

membrft 

Gen. 

puerO-rum       vlr5-nini 

fabrO-rum 

membrG-rom 

Loc.    ) 

(andvlru-m)  (andfabru- 

•m) 

Dat.    ( 

puerl-s 

•viri-s 

f&bri-8 

membri-8 

Abl. 

On  -um  in  the  genitive  plural  of  vir  and  faber  see  §  365. 

4.    Prae-Augustan  declension   of   stems  in  -uo 
(i.e.  either  -uo,  -vo,  or  -qvo). 

1  4.  ^^l  °^^^^  language,  as  shown  especially  by  inscriptions  not  3» 
later  than  cir.  530  B.C.,  retained  the  final  -o  of  tlie  stem  in  the 
nommative    and    accusative  cases  singular;    e.g.  fiUds,    piAmOs 
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Lflciom,  donom.  Though  this  -0  was  changed  to  -u  generally 
(§  *i3)»  ypt  the  stems  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  v  or  u  or  qu 
retained  it  until  the  Augustan  age  and  later  (Quintil.  i.  7.  a6). 
The  change  was  however  naade  in  these  stems  also  m  tihie  course  of 
the  ist  century  after  Christ.  In  words  like  eqvtia  the  concurrence 
of  u  with  u  was  also  avoided  by  writing  dqtLs,  or  fictla. 

e.g.  SqySB  or  Setts  (m.),  a  horse;  SBVoxn  (n.),  an  age;  ardute 
(adj.),  lofty. 

Masculine  Neuter 

Singular.    Subst.  Adj.  Subst. 


Nom. 


SqyO-s  or  SctL-s       arduo-s  \ 
6(|y8  ardiid     ( 

eqvo-m  or  6ctt-m    arduo-m ) 


^tO 


Sqvi 

dqy5-s 

^qvO-rom 

Sqvl-B 


ardul 


arduS 


ardul  ) 
ardu5-8  ( 
ardud-runi 

ardul-s 


8BV0-m 
SBVl 

savO 

SdY& 

SBvO-nim 
»vi-B 


Adj. 
arduo-m 

ardul 
arduO 

ardu& 
arduC^rum 

arduI-B 


5.  Augustan  and  Prae-Augustan  declension  of  stems  in  -lo. 

In  the  Augustan  and  prae-Augustan  period  substantives  with  351 
stems  ending  in  -lo  formed  the  genitive  singular  in  -1  single.  So 
always  in  the  scenic  poets,  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace ;  also  in 
Persius  and  Manilius.  The  genitive  of  trisyllabic  words  with  a 
short  antepenultimate  (e.g.  gl&dlus,  fdlimn),  appears  to  have  been 
generally  avoided  by  these  poets;  but  prStl,  vitl  (from  pretliun  and 
Yitlum)  occur.  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  later  poets,  used 
the  fiill  form  in  -11;  e.g.  MerctLrll,  ezsXlll,  TitU;  but  in  proper 
names  the  contracted  form  continued  to  be  most  common;  e.g. 
Antoni,  CapltOli,  Terenti,  Uvl.  In  inscriptions  -11  appears  from 
the  end  of  Augustus'  reign,  and  with  increasing  frequency  after 
Nero's  reign,  though  -1  is  also  found  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
after, Christ  and  probably  longer  (Ritschl.  Opusc.  11.  779). 

The  vocative  sing.  masc.  of  these  stems  also  ended  in  -1  (not  -le^,  35« 
e.g.  Fubll.     But  the  vocative  is  found  only  in  proper  names  and  m 
the  iT^ords  genius,  flUus,  Yultttrlus  (cf.  Gell.  14.  5).    The  nomina- 
tive plural  rarely  had  11  contracted  into  1.    The  dative  ablative 
plural  had  sometimes,  especially  in  neuters,  -la  for  -lis.   (See  §  367.) 
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Adjectives  always  had  -11  in  genitive.  Only  those  derived  from 
Greek  proper  names  had  a  distinct  form  for  vocative;  e.g.  Qynfhlei 
Delle. 

In  stems  ending  in  -alo,  -«lo  the  1  both  formed  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  also  was  pronounced  as  English  j  before 
a  foUovnng  vowel.  (For  some  exceptions  see  §  139.)  Hence  Cicero 
wrote  the  1  double,  -alio,  -eiio ;  but  this  spelling  is  not  now  found 
in  the  MSS.  or  in  republican  inscriptions. 


Substantives. 

Adjectives.  351 

Singular 

.     masc. 

masc. 

neut 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

FompdJuB 

1 
> 

Sgrdglus 

Voc. 

Claudl 

FompdX  and 

— 

eoaflnium 

• 

Fompei       1 

Ace. 

Claudium 

PompSJum    J 

^grSgliuii 

Gen.) 
Loc.  ) 

Claud! 

Tompa 

eonidlX 

«grdgll 

Dat. 
Abl. 

ClaudiO 

FompSJo 

consIUo 

Sgrfiglo 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

ClaudiX 
Claudlos 

FompSX     ) 
Fompdjos 

conaXlla 

BgrSgla 

Gen. 

Claudl5-mm  Fomp^Orom 

conslllOmin 

SgrfiglOnun 

Loc.  1 

Dat.   > 

daudilB 

FompSiB 

consXUXBor 

figrSglXB 

Abl.  J 

ooiuQIs 

CHAPTER  VL 

OLD   AND  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS   OF  CASES. 

(CLASS  I.) 

I     Singular  Number. 

Nominative:  Stems  in^o.  On  the  faint  sound  of  final  s  and  m  354 
which  led  to  their  omission  even  in  the  older  language,  see  §§  193, 
5.  86.  Old  inscriptions  give  such  forms  as  AcUlo,  Fouilo,  FUEireclo, 
pocolo  (for  AdlluB,  Forlus,  F^lnlduB,  poculum).  The  nominative 
sing,  of  proper  names  with  stems  in  -lo  are  frequently  written  in 
old  inscnptions  without  the  final  syllable;  e.g.  daodl,  Valerl,  Uiiiael 
(for  Claudius,  &c).  This  may  bie  merely  an  abbreviation,  due  as 
Ritschl  supposes,  to  a  once  collateral  nominative  in  -1b;  e.g.  ComollB. 
Compare  alls,  alius  §  373. 
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Accusative:  For  the  omission  of  the  final  m^  see  §  86.  35s 

Stems  in  -e.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39)  speaks  of  diee  lianc  (if  text 
be  right)  being  found  in  Gato  the  censor^s  writings,  *^  m  litera  In  -6 
moUita". 

Genitive  :   i.  Stems  m  -a.    Instances  of  the  ordinary  genitive  356 
in  -ae  are  very  rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

Three  old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  found,  viz.  -aes,  -al 
and 


(d)  The  ending  -aes  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions  after 
Sulla^s  time,  but  chiefly  on  tombs  of  freedwomen  and  slaves,  and 
rarely  in  other  than  proper  names;  e.g.  Jnliaes,  Biaaaes,  Axmlaes, 
Fanstlxiaefl,  dominaes,  Yemaes.  Some  hold  it  to  be  intended  for 
the  Greek  genitive  in  -};r.  Ritschl  (comparing  a  single  Proaeimals 
from  the  6th  century  u.c.)  holds  it  to  be  a  genuine  old  Latin  form, 
2XkdL possibly  used  by  Plautus  (Neue  Plant,  Exc,  I.  p.  115). 

(b)  Of  the  ending  -aa  examples  are  given  from  Livius  Andnx* 
nicus,  escas,  monetas,  Latonas;  from  Naevius.  terras,  fortunas;  and 
from  Ennius,  vlas.  Some  so  take  molas  in  Plant.  Pseud,  11 00. 
This  form  is  preserved  in  one  word  at  all  periods,  viz.  famllia, 
when  combined  with  pater,  mater,  Alius,  fllla;  e.g.  paterfamlllaa 
(Gato,  Cic),  a  father  of  a  household.  Pater,  &c.  famllla  (Cic, 
Liv.)  is  also  used.  In  the  plural  we  find  both  patres,  &c.  -famlll» 
(Varr.,  Caes.,  Liv.),  -famlllas  (Varr.,  Cic),  -famlllarum  (Cic, 
^?i!liL)y  fathers  Sec.  of  households, 

(f)  The  ending  -al  (originally  the  locative  according  to 
Madvig)  is  more  common  and  earlier,  and  in  Plautus  and  hex- 
ameter verse  (retaining  probably  the  old  pronunciation)  is  treated 
as  a  spondee  (-SI).  It  is  frequent  in  Lucretius,  and  is  also  used  by 
Cicero  in  his  poetry,  and  by  Vergil  in  four  words,  aqual,  aulal, 
aural,  xdctal.  Republican  inscriptions  give,  e.g.  Duelonal  (i.e. 
Bellon»),  Olabral,  ejiui  rel  quaenmdal  et  fEudundal  causa,  calds 
xestinctal,  &c. 

a.    Stems  in  -e.     Four  forms  of  the  genitive-ending  are  found,  357 
viz.  is;  el;  6;  L    (See  Gell.  9. 14). 

(a)  -68 ;  viz.  Dies,  Enn.,./^.  401,  Verg.  G.  i.  ao8  (die,  Ribbeck), 
Cic.  Sest,  la.  §  a8 ;  rallies,  Lucr.  iv.  1083  ;  fades,  Claud.  Quadrig. 
(in  Sulla^s  time) ;  fides,  see  below  b ;  pemldes,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero. 

(If)  -el;  viz.  dlel,  freqjient  in  prose;  dl5I,  Lucr.  (often),  Vei^.  -^» 
j[V.  156,  Hor.  S,  1. 8.  35,  Phaedr,  IL  8. 10,  Ter.  Haut,  168,  aia.  Plant; 

diei,  Ter.  Etau  801;  rel,  always  in  Republican  inscriptions;    r6I, 
Plaut.  Ml,  G.  203,  magnal  rel  puUlcal  gratia;  Lucr.  11.  112, 
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548 ;  rti,  Plaut.,  Ter.,  Hor.;  rei,  Plaut.,  Ter.,  LudL,  Lucr.;  fldei,  fre- 
quent in  prose;  fidSI,  Enn.  Ann,  34a,  Plaut.  AuU  lai,  575,  Lucr. 

V.  102 ;   flddi,  Manil.  11.  605,  627,  Sil.  (four  times) ;  fld^  (fides 

Wagner),  Plaut  AuL  609;  spel,  frequent  in  prose;  sp^  Ter. 
always;  plebel  (especially  in  phrases  trilranus  plel>el,  plebeiscitimif 
&c.)  frequent:  aciei,  Bell,  Afr.  59  and  60.  Mundldel,  Inscr.  136, 
A.D.  (cf.  Corssen.  Aussp,  i.  54,  ed.  a). 

(f)  -S;  viz.  die,  in  several  places  (in  some  Mss.)  of  Caes.,  Sail., 
Liv.,  also  Plaut.  Pseud,  115  8;  Sen.  Cons,  Marc,  18.  2;  compare  also 
poBtrldie,  &c. ;  re,  Cxs.,  Liv.  in  some  mss.  ;  fide,  Poet  ap.  C.  Off, 
3.  26 ;  Plane,  ap.  Gic.  Fam,  10.  17  ;  Hor.  C  3.  7.  4;  Ovid.  Met,  III. 
341,  VI.  506,  VII.  728,  737,  &c.;  ade,  SalL;  fiide,  Lucil.,  Plaut.  MU, 
G.  1172 ;  reqiile,  Sail. ;  scabie,  Lucil.  ^'  C.  Cxsar  in  libro  de  analogia 
secundo  hujus  die  et  hujus  specie  dicendum  putat,"  GelL  9. 14. 

(d)  -1;  viz.  dli,  Verg.  -/^.1.636;  pleM,  frequent  in  phrases  above 
quoted;  acil,  Cn.  Matius;  pemlcll,  Cic.  Rose,  ./^/;{.  45,  Sisenna; 
spedl,  Cn.  Matius;  progenll,  Pacuvius;  luzuxil,  C.  Gracchus; 
faxnl,  Lucil.,  Cato ;  fidl,  Augustan  legal  inscription  {Corp,  I.  L,  11. 
5042). 

3.  Stems  in  -o.  The  oldest  form  was  perhaps  -oe;  e.g.  poploe.  358 
But  the  inscriptions  to  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war  give  only  I; 
e.g.  Barbatl,  iirbani;  after  that  time,  till  Augustus,  -ei  is  also  fr^&- 
quently  found;  e.g.  populel,  cogendel,  suei,  ostiel,  pa«el,  Maroel, 
VergUei;  but  not  so  frequently  in  laws  as  -I.  In  Augustus'  time 
-ei  went  out  of  use  (§§  265 — 268).  Lucilius  wished  to  establish 
the  distinction  of -i  for  the  gen.  sing. ;  -el  for  nom.  plur. 

The  locative  has  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  and  was  not 
improbably  identical  with  it 

Dative:  i.  Stems  in  -a.    Early  republican  and  other  inscrip-  359 
tions  have  not  unfrequently  -al.    The  disyllabic  fil  is  not  foimd 
in  the  dative  in  any  poet 

Forms  like  Fortune,  Diane  in  very  old  inscriptions  are  probably 
imitations  of  Greek, 

2.    Stems  in  -e.    Three  forms  of  the  dative  are  found;  -ei,  S  36© 
and  I. 

(a)  -ei;  viz.  diei,  often;  rSI,  Lucr.  i.  688,  II.  236;  rei,  Corp, 
I,  L,  201,  also  (at  beginning  of  verse)  Ter.   Ad,  95 ;    rtt,  Hor. 

C.  3.  24.  64 ;  rrt,  Enn.  l^rag,  361;  Plaut, Ter., Lucil.;  fidei,  often  in 

prose;  fidS,  Enn.  Ann.  iii  (fide,  Vahlen);  Ter.  And,  2^6,  Eun. 
886,  898  (ed.  Umpfenbach);  comp.  Plaut.  Trin,  117,  128;  fldSi, 
Manil.  3. 107,  Sil.  2.  561 ;  plebei,  Plin.  H,  N.  19. 4«  19»  §  54»  18.  3. 4 ; 
aciei,  Caes.  Civ,  ill.  89,  ib.  93;  pemiciei,  Nep.  12.  4. 
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(^)  -S;  viz.  die,  Plaut.;  re,  Plaut,  rrin.  62^5,  657;  fld«i  Corp. 
L  R.  I.  170,  Plaut.  j^uL  659,  Jmpb.  391,  Pers.  193;  comp.  Trin. 
117, 1  a  8, 14a,  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  95 ;  pemlde,  Liv.  5.13,  §5 ;  fade,  Lucil. 
"  In  casu  dandi  qui  purissime  locuti  sunt,  non  *  faciei '  uti  nunc 
dicitursed  *  facie'  dixerunt,"  Gell.  9.  14. 

(^  -1;  viz.  pernicU,  Nep.  8.  a;  fiunl,  Plaut.  Sticb.  158;  fBWdi 
(cf.  Gell.  9.  14);  fldl,  Fast.  Coll.  ArvaL  ad  Kal.  Oct. 

3.    Stems  in  -0.    The  oldest  form  was  -ol;  e.g.  hole,  quol,  3^» 
popnlol.    Perhaps  also  oe  in  pUumnoe,  poploe,  Fest.  p.  305. 

Ablative.    In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  -d;  e.g.  oqud-  36a 
tod  (ooculto);  Benventod  (Benevento),  praldad  (prseda)^  sententlad 
(sententla).    The  latest  inscription  containing  such  ablatives  is  the 
S.C.  de  Bacc.  B.C.  186.     Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 
See  §  160  and  Ritschl,  Neue  Plaut.  Exc.  i.  106. 

Plural  Number. 

Nominative:    Stems  in  -a.     The  ending  -as  is  quoted  from  3^3 
Pomponius,  *  Quot  laetitias  insperatas  modo  mi  inrepsere  in  sinum.' 
(See  Ritschl,  N.  P.  Exe.  i.  117.) 

Stems  in  -0.  The  earliest  forms  of  ending  in  inscriptions  are 
^es  (not  beyond  cir.  90  B.C.)  and  very  rarely  -e  or  -oe;  e.g.  AtUles, 
maglBtres,  plolrume,  Fescennlnoe:  from  aoo  b.c.  or  earlier  to  about 
the  birth  of  Christ,  more  frequently  -el,  and  from  about  the  Gracchi 
till  cir.  90  B.C.  -els,  or  sometimes  -Is;  e.g.  Itallcel,  olnvorsel  (iml- 
▼ersl),  Q.  M.  BUnndels,  Q.  F.  Bufels  (i.e.  Q.  (et)  M.  BUnudl,  Qulntl 
fillly  Bufi),  gnatels,  helsce.    So  in  Plautus  lilsce,  llllsoe. 

The  ordinary  form  in  -I  appears  since  the  Gracchi,  and  becomes 
exclusively  used  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  only  instances  of  dual  forms  (compare  the  Greek)  are  duo 
and  ambo,  which  are  the  forms  used  m  the  masc.  and  neut.  (diia 
feminine  as  in  plur). 

Accusative:  Duo,  ambo,  masc.  and  neut;  duos,  ambos,  also 
masc.  (duas,  ambas,  fem.). 

Genitive  :  Future  participles  except  ftitnms  are  very  rarely  364 
found  in  the  genitive  plural,  probably  on  accoimt  of  the  impleasant- 
ness  of  repeated  r  (§  185). 

I.  Stems  in  -a.  The  ending  -tun  for  -8mm  (comp.  Oscan 
-asnuu;  Umbr.  -arum  or  -aru;  old  Greek  -a&v)  is  found; 

{a)  in  some  names  derived  from  the  Greek ;  viz. :  amphorum, 
(e.g.  trlum  ampbomm),  draclunum. 
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(b)  in  proper  names,  especially  patronymics,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively in  dactylic  verse  (esp.  Ver^l);  e.g.  Lapithum,  Dardaiiidimi, 
JEneadum. 

(c)  The  only  strictly  Latin  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  (mas- 
culine) compounds  of  gigno  and  c<do,  and  these  are  so  used  in 
dactylic  verses  only;  e.g.  Grajugenum,  terrlgenum,  csBlicoliim. 
The  forms  in  -arum  are  also  used. 

a.  Stems  in  -o.  The  ending  -tun  (apparently  similar  to  the  3«5 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  forms,  and  the  Greek  -«v)  was  perhaps  the 
original  Italian  form,  except  in  the  pronouns,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  in  Latin  by  -Cram,  which  is  conunon  in  inscrijjtions  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  and  later.  In  and  after  Cicero's  time  (see 
Gic.  Or,  46)  the  genitive  in  -um  for  ordinary  language  was  found 
only  in  certain  words.    Thus  it  is  found: 

(a)  in  names  of  wdghts  and  measures  (chiefly  Greek)  in  combi- 
nation with  numerals.  Thus  nunmiun  (e.g.  trla  znlUla  nmnxnum; 
but  nmnxnonun  accessioiiem),  Bestertlnm,  denarlum,  talentum,  me- 
dlmmini,  stadluin. 

(b)  in  deum,  divuxn,  the  compounds  of  vlmm  e.g.  qulnqiieTl- 
rum,  duiun  vlrum,  &c.  (but  in  Liv.  decern  viroram  is  frequent),  and 
in  poetry  ylmm  itself;  llberam  {children)  ^  fabrum  (in  phrases  as 
prsdfectus  laiirum,  collegliun  fabrum),  sodtun  (in  prose  rarely  ex- 
cept of  the  Italian  allies^  or  with  prsdfectus),  equiun  (often  written 
•cum). 

(f)  in  names  of  peoples  (in  poetry) ;  e.g.  AcMyom,  Argiynm,  Teu- 
cmm,  Cdtn>erum  (sometimes  in  prose),  Butulimi,  Italum,  &c.  Other 
words,  e.g.  fluvlum,  famulnm,  Juyancum,  are  found  occasionally. 

(d)  But  few  instances  of  neuters  are  found;  e.g.  somnlum, 
annum,  &c.,  oppidum  (Sulpicius  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  4.  5.  ^  4). 

(e)  In  adjectives  instances  are  few,  e.g.  centum  doctiun  homlnimi 
consllia,  celatom  Indai^tor,  &c.  (Plaut.^;  motus  superom  atque 
inferum,  meum  fieustiim  pudet  (Ennius);  prodlglum  horrtferum 
portentom  pavor  (Pacuv.);  amicum,  ini<iuom,  sdqnom  (Ter.  Haut, 
24,  27);  &c.,  and  the  old  phrase  libemm  all)!  qusosendum  (or  qn»- 
remdum)  gratia,  &c.    So  in  Vergil  magnanlnrnm  generator  equorum. 

(/)  Duum  (frequently),  duoentom,  qulngentnm,  sescentum,  &c. 
So  usually  distributives;  e.g.  blnum,  quatemum  (never  ttlnomm, 
quatemorum  with  milium),  senum,  ducennm,  quadragenum,  &c. 

(g)  For  nostrum,  yestrum,  &c.,  see  §  388. 

Dative,  Ablative,  i.  Stems  in-^and^o,  i.  The  oldest  form,  366 
of  which  any  instances  are  found,  was  -oes;  e.g.  Oloes  for  UIls. 
But  the  form  most  used  in  pre-Augustan  inscriptions  is  -elB.    The 
ending  -1b  is  found  since  the  Gracchi,  and,  almost  exclusively,  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  time. 
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».  Stems  in  -la,  -lo  are  found  sometimes  with  -1b  instead  of  -lln  367 
in  inscriptions*  e.g.  8Tiifta«l8,  pnedls,  piovlnclB.  So  in  Cic.  Rep. 
sods,  prasldlB,  pecnnls,  &c.  Plautus  has  gaudls,  fllifl  (from 
fflliis);  Vergil  has  tsonls;  Seneca  soviiUcis;  Martial  daoarls.  In 
Mon.  Ancyr.  both  forms  occor  not  unfrequently;  e.g.  araidfilvUB, 
mimldplB.    Cbatlis  (Plant,  Ter.),  giatUi  (Cic,  Mart.). 

3.    An  en^g  in  -Imi,  as  in  the  second  dass  of  nouns,  is  found  368 
in  a  few  words:  viz. 

(a)  AmtK),  dno,  always  makeamb5lmi,  amb&tnu;  duGhns,  dnAlmi. 

(Jf)  mbuB  is  found  in  inscriptions  for  Bis,  (So  also  Ibns,  UlmB, 
from  iB  and  bic) 

(r)  In  prose,  chiefly  in  inscriptions  and  legal  expressions,  -ftlma 
for  -is  is  found  in  a  few  substantives ;  viz.  deabus  (chiefly  in  phrases, 
dl8  deabusque),  jillalmB,  libertalma  in  opposition  to  the  (usually) 
masculine  flUls,  lilMrtls;  rarely,  conservabuB,  natabus.  In  late 
writers  also  anlmabuB,  equabus,  miilal)n8,  and  (sometimes  in  in- 
scriptions) nympHatras.- 

A  few  adjectives  occur  with  this  form  in  Rhenish  inscriptions^ 
e.g.  matronlB  GaMalniB,  JnnonlbuB  SUvaxialmB,  &c. 


The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  or  redundant  in  369 
certain  cases.    (All  words  of  this  sort  which  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  and  class  have  their  peculiarities  mentioned,  where  they  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  that  class.)    See  also  §  330. 

8BTom  (n.),  also  used  as  ace.  m.;  l)alnenm  (n.),  also  plur.  balne», 

of  the  bath  house;  halteuB  (m.),  also  halteimi  (n.),  esp.  in  plur.; 

tmzns  (f ),  also  tmxiim  (n.);  csdlum  (n.),  no  plur.  except  calos  once 

in  Lucret,  where  the  meaning  compels  it;  callns  (m.),  also  callum 

(n.) ;  carb&Bns  (m.),  plur.  carb&sa;  c&seuB  (m.),  ^so  c&seimi  (n.) ; 

c&Ynm  (n.),  a  bollofw,  also  c&vub,  m.  (sc.  locus);  (OIpeuB  (m.),  also 

cUpeum  (n.);  coUum  (n.),  also  in  old  language  ooUub  (nu);  cr6cii8 

(m.),  in  sing,  also  crdcnm  (n.);  cj^tlsoB  (m.  f.),  in  sing,  also  oj^tlsam 

(n.) ;  dSUdimi  (n.)  or  dellcia  (f.),  plur.  dSUdsB,  sing,  not  frequent; 

dica,  dicam,  dlcas,  dlds,  law  suits  (dticrj),  no  other  forms;  dpiULsB  (pi.), 

also  sing.  dpiUimi  (n.) ;  tlmus  (m.\  in  sing,  also  flmum  (n.) ;  M&nm 

(n.),  plur.  fi:6ni  (m.)  and  fi:6na  (n.) ;  hordeum  (n.),  of  plural  only 

nom.  ace;  InfXtiaB,  ace.  pi.  only  with  verb  Ire,  i^ed  in  no  other 

case;  Intnms  or  IntftbuB  (m.),  also  tntftlmm  (n.);  JOcns  (m.),  in 

plur.  J6ci  and  jOca;  JfLgfilns  (m.),  in  sing,  also  JikgiUimi  (n.);  Jos 

Jllraadnm  (n.),  both  parts  or  the  word  are  declined,  e.g.  jnris 

Jnzandl,  Jure  jnrando,  &c. ;  Ideas  (m.),  in  plur.  also  Idea,  of  places^ 
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properly  speaking;  lod,  chiefly  of  places,  metaphorically;  macte, 
indecl.  adj.  or  adverb,  once  in  Pliny  mactl,  but  not  in  all  MSS.; 
marg&ilta  (f.),  also  xnarg&zitum  (n.) ;  mendum  (n.),  also  menda  (f.); 
XI&81UI  (m.^)  also  in  Plaut.  iiftsom  (n.);  nauci  only  gen.  sing.;  nllill 
(n.)  only  m  nom.  ace.  s.;  oftea  contracted  nil:  of  the  fuller  form 
nllininn  are  used  nllUll  as  gen.  (or  loc?)  of  price;  nlliilo  after  prepo- 
sitions, comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nlhniini  (in 
ordinary  language  we  havenulllusrei,  &c.);  ostrea(f.),  also  ostreum 
(n.);  pal&tii8  (m.),  usually  pal&tnm  (n.);  pddum  (n.),  a  crook,  only 
found  in  ace.  s.;  pessum,  bottom^  only  ace.  s.  afler  verbs  of  motion, 
e.g.  Ire,  d&re;pllleu8  (m.),alsopi]leiim(n.);  pondo,  properly  abl.  s., 
also  used  as  indeclinable,  ^ pounds^',  porrus  (m.),  also  in  sing,  por- 
mxn  (n.);  pHteiis  (m.),  also  rarely  pHteiun  (n.);  rftmentam  (n.), 
also  in  Plaut.  r&menta;  rastram  (n.),  also  in  plur.  rastrl  (m.); 
Ffitlculiu  (m.),  more  frequently  rettculum;  scalper,  scalpeUus  (m.), 
also  Bcalpmm,  scalpellimi  (n.);  i^&iis  (m.),  also  BlbHum  (n.) ;  sup- 
pdtiaB,  ace.  pi.,  no  other  case;  tergus  (m.),  usually  tergoxn  (n.) ; 
tbUhb  (m.),  usually  YBllTim  (n.);  vSniun  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  verbs  of 
motion:  Tacitus  alone  has  veno.     For  viras,  ynlgua  see  §  338. 

For  numerical  adjectives,  some  of  v^rhich  are  indeclinable,  see 
App.  D.  i. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

PECULIAR  DECLENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRONOUNS 

AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  370 
possessive  pronouns,  meiu,  tuus,  suns,  noster,  vester),  have  for  all 
genders  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  -lus,  the  dative  in  -I.  In  the 
other  case  the  inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -o  and  -a. 
The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  flnus,  uUus,  nulliu,  sOlns, 
tOtus,  alter,  liter  (and  its  compounds  nterqne,  &c.),  alius,  llle, 
Iste,  Ipse,  Mo,  is,  idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (quivls,  &c.). 

Of  these  alius,  IMe,  iste,  is,  qui  have  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  ending 
in  -d  instead  of  -m.     Other  irregularities  are  named  below. 

1.    tOtas,  eu^oU, 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f. 

Nom.     totfts     tGt&       tOtiim  ttJtl  tot&e )       ^^ 

Ace.      tOtnm    tOtam    tOtum  t0t5s  tOtAs  { 

Gen.      tOtllis  in  all  genders  totfimm  tOt&nun     tOtfimm 

^^^[tOtl  in  all  genders       )         tOtls  in  all  genders 
AbL      tOtO       tOt&       tOtoJ 


371 
n. 
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In  the  same  way  are  declined  sSliis,  alone,  Unua,  one,  ullus  (i.  e. 
UntQns),  any  at  all,  nullus,  none. 

Also  alter  (the  other),  altSra,  altermn,  gen.  alterius,  dat.  altfirl 
liter,  utrft,  utrani,  ^whether,  i.e.  nvhich  ofttwo,  gen.  utrius,  datutJl. 

altdriiter,  alterutra,  or  altera  utra,  alterutnun,  or  alterum 
utrum;  gen.  alterius  utrius  (post- Aug.  alterutrlus),  dat.  altero 
utrl  or  alterutro. 

iiterqiae,  utrftque,  utmxuque,  each;  Utercumqae,  utracnnuiue, 
utramciiiiKiue,  <whicb  so  ever  (of  two). 

I&tervls,  utr&Tis,  utrumTls,  <ivhich  (of  two)  jow  please;  fiterllbet, 
utrfilXbet,  ntmmllbet,  <ivhich  (of  two)  you  like. 

neuter,  neutr&,  neutrum,  neither, 

IpeS  (In  early  writers  frequently  Ipaus),  Ipsft,  Ipsum,  he  himself. 

The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate ^;  but  all  (except  372 
BOllus,  utriuB,  and  neutrlus)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -lus:  so 
utriusque  always:  Bolius  once  in  Terence. 

8611  is  found  as  gen.  masc.  (Cato);  totias  gen.  fem.  (Afran.); 
nulli  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neut.  genitive;  and 
nullo  for  the  dative;  uUi  once  (Plant.)  for  gen.  masc;  neutri  is 
used  in  the  gen.  neut.  in  the  sense  of  neuter  gender.  The  feminine 
datives  una,  nullsa,  sola,  tot»,  altera,  are  (rarely)  found  in  early 
writers  to  the  time  of,  and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos.  Toto  for 
dat.  masc.  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  nulllus  and  abl.  nullo  are  rarely  used  substan- 
tively of  things,  but  frequently  of  persons ;  nemlnis  being  only 
found  in  prae-Ciceronian  writers,  and  nemlne  being  only  used  by 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  except  once  in  Plautus. 

2.    llle,   that;   iste,  that  near  you  (declined  like  Ule) ;    SlitLs,  373 
another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.     llie  lllft    )     .,  -  auils        ftllft     )      «„-^ 

Ace.      mum       Ulam  ]     ^^^  ftUum      «Hum  J      *" 

Oen.      llUus  in  all  genders  filltiB  in  all  genders  (rarc) 

Loc.  I    uu  ^  311  genders  ftlH  in  all  genders 

Abl.     mo        m&        mo  siio       A11&       ftuo 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

1  In  the  comic  poets  -lufl  and  -lua  are  both  found.  Cicero  (Or,  3.  47. 
183)  implies  that  mius  was  in  his  time  pronounced  mius;  Quintiliaii 
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Old  forms  of  Ule  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are 
oUl  for  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc.;  ollis,  dat  and  abl.  plural;  and 
in  Lucretius  olla«,  olla,  ace.  plural.  Ab  (floes  for  ab  llUs  is  men- 
tioned by  Festus;  ollus  and  olla  (nom.  sing.)  by  Varro. 

IstuB  for  iste  is  found  once  in  Plautus. 

In  the  prae-Ciceronian  phrases  alii  modi,  lUl  modi,  Istl  modi,  we 
have  genitives  (or  possibly  locatives) ;  as  also  in  alii  del,  alii  generis 
in  Varro,  alii  rel  in  Caelius.  Ulsd,  ist»,  all»  are  found  in  early 
writers  rarely  for  dat  fern,  sing.;  all»  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy, 
and  Lucretius  (once  each).  Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nouL 
(CatulL),  alld,  neut  nom.  ace.  (Lucretius),  all,  dat  sing.  (Cat., 
Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  alibi  appears  to  be  an  old 
locative. 

The  demonstrative  particle  cd  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  374 
cases  of  Ule  and  Iste  which  end  in  -s,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged 
form  to  the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus 
and  the  early  writers;  e.g. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.     imc         mac    )  llllc         ^^c    } 

Ace.      lUunc      lllanc  J         "  lUosce      lllasce )    ^^ 

Gen.      Uliusce  in  all  genders 

Dati    il^c  in  all  genders  1  uusee  in  all  gender 

Abl.     1115c       mac       mscj 

So  also  Istic. 

In  nom.  sing,  lll&ce,  Ist&ce  for  fem.,  and  1116c,  IstOc  for  neut.  are 
also  found. 

The  initial  1  of  Iste,  istic  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  omit-  37s 
ted;  e.g.  At  stuc  pericnlum  (Ter.  Andr,  566);  qu»  stl  rhetores 
(Cic.  Or.  I.  19);  quid  me  sta  res  (Cic.  Fam,  4.  3.  a);  Jam  stlnc 
(Verg.  A,  6.  389);  modo  sto  (Hor.  EpisU  li.  a.  163),  &c.  See 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  p.  197. 

3.  Hlo  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows,  the  forms  376 
in  brackets  being  older  forms  used  by  Plautus,  &c.    (hosce,  bases, 
bujQsce  also  in  Cicero;  luec  for  nom.  fem.  plur.  is  found  in  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  twice  or  oftener  in  Vergil.    Halce  neut.  pi.  only  in 
5.  C  de  Bacc)  ' 

(i.  5.  18)  that  nnlus  was  in  his  time  imlas.    Probably  these  words 
UUqs,  imltis)  are  taken  as  instances  only.    (Ritschl,  Optsc,  XL  696.) 
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Singular, 
_  ni,  £  n. 

Norn.  hlo  (Uce)  hsso  )     ,.1-^ ,.      v 

Ace.  liimo  hanc  (hance)  f     «» (Jw«>) 

Gen.  htijn8  or  hnjnsoe  (lioliuoe)  in  all  genders 

Loc.  lilo  (adverb) 

Dat  hnlo  (boioe)  in  all  genders 

AbL  1100  ]i&c(]iaoe)  2i0o 

Plural. 

m.  f.  n. 

Norn.       M  (blsoe)  h»  (hac)      )         ^      ,^  ,    x 

Ace.        hOs  (Howe)  bfis  (Hasce)  \        ^^  (^<») 

Gen.        liOnun  (lionmce,    lifimm  (liaxtince,    hOrum 

honmp)  barunc) 

Loc.  1 

Dat.  >     Us  (hlbiu)  in  all  genders 
Abl.  J 

4.    Is,  that  (stem  1-  and  eo-),  is  thus  declined. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m»  f.  n.  m.         f.  n. 

Nom.  Ib  ^lld  eiorUesd)         ^ 

Ace.  enm        earn  5  eta  e&s  ( 

Gen.  6JUB  (in  all  genders)  eOmxn      eftnixn     eOrom 

Loc.  XU  (adverb)  \ 

Dat.        61  or  ^  (in  all  genders)  f         fils,  els  or  lis 
Abl.        eO  eft  eO     / 

Em  or  im  for  eum  is  quoted  from  the  xii.  Tables;  e«  for  dat. 
fem.  in  Cato;  eiel,  lei  for  dat.  sing,  in  post-Gracchan  and  prs- 
Augustan  inscriptions;  els  once  for  nom.  s.  masc. ;  lei,  els,  eels  oriels 
for  nom.  plur.  masc.  and  elels,  eels,  and  lels  for  dat.  and  abl.  plural 
in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  Ums  sometimes  in  comic  poets  and 
Lucretius^;  S&bns  in  Cato  for  abl.  plur.  fem.;  1  and  Is  in  Plautus. 
U  and  lis  were  common  in  post-Augustan  inscriptions.  Of  poets 
only  the  prae-Augustan  used  any  of  the  cases,  except  that  Horace 
has  the  genitive  and  accusative  jin  his  non-lyrical  writings. 

Ennius  is  said  to  have  written  sometimes  sum,  sam  for  eum, 
earn,  and  sas  for  eas,    (Or  perhaps  for  suas.) 

The  dat.  ang.  el  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  (61):  as  SI  it  is 
frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexa- 
meter) in  Lucretius.    As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

^  Where  ttnu  appears  to  be  long,  Ublls  is  probably  the  right 
reading. 

9 
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The  suffix  -pee  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended;  e.g.  378 
eapse,  etunpse,  eampse,  eOpse,  e&pse;  and  in  Cicero  often  in  the 
phrase  renpse  (for  re  e&pse).    In  Ipse  (see  above)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case  endings. 

Idem,  Sftdem,  Idem,  ace  enndem,  eandem,  Idem  (compound  of 
iB-dem)  is  declined  like  it,  the  forms  lldem,  llsdem  hoXvever  not 
being  found,  and  fidem,  Slsdem  not  frequently. 

For  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  and  plur.  eidem,  eisdem  are  found  in 
pne-Augustan  inscriptions.  Comp.  §  %(iS')  Z^Z'  Isdem  also  appears 
to  have  been  in  use.  For  neut.  s.  eidem  is  found  once  in  a  prae- 
Aug.  inscr. 

5.    qui  (stem  qti6-),  nuhich^  tivbatf  any^  an  (adjective)  relative,  379 
interrogative,  and  indefinite  pronoun  is  thus  declined.     Older  forms 
found  in  Plautus,  &c.  are  added  in  brackets. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.            f.             n.  m.        .  f .          n. 

Nom.   qui           qua    )         - .  qui         qosd  ) 

Ace.     quern       quam  (     ^  quOs       qnfts  )    ^ 

Gen.    CIIIJ118  (qnoius)  in  all  genders  qudrom  quftrom  quOrnm 

Ab!:  t^t'^'lT^^t^'''""^" } «"«'"  (^'^ - -'«^) 

As  an  indefinite  pronoun  qu&  is  more  common  than  quae  in  fern, 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur. 

CISJus  was  treated  (in  prae- Augustan  writers  and  once  in  Vergil) 
as  a  declinable  genitive,  i.e.  an  adjective  with  -o  stem  (e.g.  is  ciUa 
res,  cujtun  periculum  est.  Cujum  pecus?  (See  the  suffix  -io  in 
Book  III.)  The  following  forms  are  found  so  used:  nom.  s.  cuja 
(f.),  cujimi(n.);  ace.  cujum  (m.  n.);  cujam  (f.);  abl  ciij&  (f.);  plur. 
nom.  cuj»  (f.).    (Never  used  instead  of  quomm  or  quanim.) 

In  Plautus  cuius  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

Qnl  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  (of  all  genders,  and,  occasionally 
in  early  writers;  of  the  plural)  with  the  preposition  cum  appended 
(quicnm);  (2)  as  a  substantive  relative  and  interrogative  (e.g.  lial)eo 
qui  utar);  (3)  as  an  adverbial  interrogative,  hoeu)^  and  (4)  oc- 
casionally as  indefinite,  e.g.  neuqul,  siqul  (Plant.).  As  a  locative 
ilbi  (for  qudbi)  is  used. 

The  ablat.  plur.  quis  is  found  often  in  Varro,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus,  rarely  in  Cicero. 

Qui  like  any  other  adjective  can  be  used  substantively,  but  380 
(owmg  to  the  use  of  quis,  quid)  it  is  actually  so  used  in  the  nom. 
singular   and  neuter   ace.  sing.,   as  an  interrogative  rarely,  and 
chiefly  in  -dependent  questions :  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether 
substantively  or  adjectively,  only  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  num. 
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In  the  cases  named,  an  allied  form  quis,  neut.  quid  takes  its 
place.  Quia  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive  (and 
as  such  is  in  early  writers  predicated  of  males  or  females),  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective :  (a)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is 
used  both  as  substantive  and  as  masculine  and  feminine  adjective. 
Qoid  and  its  compounds  are  always  substantives. 

The  compounds  of  qui,  quls  are  mainly  declined  like  them,  but  38« 
all  have  -quid   Tnot  -quod),   when  used  as  substantives.     Other 
peculiarities  are  nere  named. 

AUqul,  &llqu&,  &liqnod,  some,  Allquls  is  a  subst.  and  masc.  adj.; 
and  is  more  common  than  aliqul.  Allqu»  as  nom.  fem.  sing,  occurs 
in  Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut.  plur.  Abl.  &llqul  is  some- 
times used  in  Plautus. 

Ecqui,  ecqiia,  or  ecqusd,  ecquod,  any  ?  Ecquis  is  subst.  and  masc. 
adj.  The  only  cases  besides  the  nom.  in  use  are  dat.  ecciil ;  ace. 
ecqnem,  ecquam ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  ecqno.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the 
forms  ecqul,  ecquos,  ecquas,  are  found. 

Qolnam,  qnsdnam,  quodnam,  any  f    QulBnam  is  also  used. 

Qaidam,  qnsddam,  qnoddam,  certain, 

Quicunque,  qusdcimque,  quodcunqne,  «whatsoever.  The  -cnnqua 
is  sometimes  separated  from  qui,  &c.;  e.g.  qa&  re  cimqae  poBsuxn : 

Qnllibet,  qusellbet,  qnodllbet,  (which you  like: 

Qnivls,  qusevls,  quodTls,  eujhich  you  «will.  Sometimes  with 
oimque  attached ;  e.  g.  qulYiscunque,  «whatsoever. 

The  following  have  quia  instead  of  qui  for  the  nom.  sing.  masc.    382 

Qrilsquls,  «whosoever  or  «whatsoever;  qiildqiild  or  qulcqiild, 
«whatever J  also  a  substantive.  Qiilqui  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus 
once.  Quigquifl  as  adjective  is  not  applied  to  females.  Of  the  other 
cases  we  have  only  the  locative  qulqui  in  Plant,  and  possibly  in  cul- 
cnlmodi:  the  abl.  masc.  and  neut.  quoquo;  ace.  in  comic  poets 
aaemquem;  quIquI  nom.  plur.  masc;  in  Livy  quibusqulbus  (dat. 
pi.  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient  document^  arid  quaqua,  in 
1  acitus  as  abl.  fem.  sing.;  elsewhere  only  as  advero. 

Qolsquam,  n.  qulcquam,  any  at  ail.  Generally  used  as  substan- 
tive, but  qulsquam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  females  (as  well  as  of 
males).  <2Tilquain  as  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  femi- 
nine singular  are  not  used.    Quodquam  also  not  used. 

Qnlspiam,  qiuBplam,  quodplam,  some.  Plaut  has  an  abL  qolpiaan. 

Qolsque,  qu»qae,  quodque,  each,  QtilcqiUQ  pr  qtildque  is  subst. 
4iilaQ,tie  used^  a  woman  in  Plautus.  < 

9—« 
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Its  compound  unniqulsane  is  amilarly  declined. 

Quia  appears  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -1  stems  (see  383 
Chap.  x).  Probably  the  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  quo-)  were, 
Nom.  qulB,  neut  quid  (so  also  la.  Id) ;  Gen.  quia;  Ace.  quein  (the 
proper  accus.  of  quo-  being  quom  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut. 
quid;  Abl.  qui  (hence  possibly  quid,  «wJbere/bre;  but  comp.  ri). 
Plural  nom.  and  ace.  ques  (old  form  used  by  Gato  and  Pacuvius, 
cf.  §  363),  neut  quia  (used  as  conjunction);  Gen.  cuium  (fou^d  in 
Plautus) ;  Dat.  Abl.  quibus. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  substantives,  called  personal  pronouns,  are  very  peculiar  in  384 
their  inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem, 

2rd  Person, 
SING,  and  PLUR. 
no  nom. 


Bibl 


lit  Person, 

^nd  Person, 

Singular. 

\ 

Nom.            dgo 

ttt 

Ace.             me 

te 

Gen.  (see  below) 

Dat.             milii  or  ml 

Ubi 

Abl.             me 

te 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ace.    noB 

▼OS 

Gen.             nostrum 

▼estrnm  (vostrnm) 

Dat.  Abl.     nobis 

▼obis 

Singular.  Accusatvoe,  The  forms  med  and  sed  occur  as  385 
accusatives  in  some  early  inscriptions,  and  med  and  ted  both  as 
accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautus;  probably  sed  also  {MIL  Glor, 
1275).  The  d  is  probably  the  ablatival  d,  incorrectly  transferred  to 
the  accusative  as  well^.  Qmntilian  also  mentions  an  old  form  mehe. 
Tete  was  rarely  written  for  te:  sese  frequently  for  se. 

Genitive.    The  old  genitive  of  the  ist  and  2nd  persons  was  iiiIb,  386 
tis;  the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.    This  was  replaced  as  possesave 
by  the  adjectives  mens,  tans;  and  as  objective  by  the  gen.  smg.  neut« 
mei  (of  my  heing),  tuL    So  suns  (adj.),  sol  for  the  genitive  (both 
singular  and  pliual)  of  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

}  Ritsdi(  /^ette  Plata,  Excurs,  (1869),  p.  xL 
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Dative,    ml  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets.  387 

For  A\A  old  forms  are  sibe,  sibel  (cf.  §  265). 

Ablative.    See  above  under  accusative. 

Plural.     Accusative,     For  nos.  we  have  enos  in  the  Carmen 
Arvale. 

Genitive.   As  possessive  genitives  the  adjectives  noster  and  vester  388 
were  used;  as  objective  nostri,  yestrl,  and  rarely  nostrum,  yestrum; 
as  partitive  nostrum,  yeBtnimf  and  in  the  comic  poets  sometimes 
nostromm,  nostrarom)  yestrorum,  yestrarum. 


To  all  cases  (except  tu  nom.)  of  these  substantive  pronouns  the  389 
particle  -met  is  sometimes  added.     For  tu,  tutd  or  tutlmet  are 
found. 

The  adjectives  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  often  ap- 
pended; e.g.  meopte,  8n9met;  rarely  in  the  gen.  sing.,  e.g.  tnlpte;    ' 
and  ace.  plur.,  e.g.  suosmet,  sn&met» 


CHAPTER   IX. 

NOUNS   OF  CLASS   II. 

The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the 
semiconsonantal  vowels  u  and  i,  or  in  a  consonant. 

i.    Declension  of  -u  Stems. 

The  case  suffixes,  as  seen  in  consonantal  stems,  are  preserved  390 
entire  only  in  three  or  four  nouns.  They  usually  combine  with 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  terminations  thus  become  sing, 
nom.  -us;  ace.  -nm  (for  -u-em);  gen.  -as  (for  -n-is);  dat.  -ul, 
often  -n;  abl.  -11  (for  -ue);  plural  nom.  ace.  -tls  (for  -u-es);  gen. 
-unm;  daL  abl.  -Hbus,  generally  -Ibus.  Some  have  collateral  stems 
in  -0,  which  are  at  least  as  early  as  the  -u  stems  (see  below). 

The  few  neuter  nouns  differ  only  in   the  nom.  ace.  sing.,  391 
which  exhibits  the  bare  stem,  and  the  nom.  ace.  plural  which  has 
the  vowel  a  added  (-ua).    The  contracted  form  of  the  dat.  sing. 
is  alone  found  now.    fThe  neuters  are  oomu,  genu,  pecu,  yem; 
also  axtua  and  ossna  pi.) 
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No  adjectives  have  stems  in  -u;  except  perhaps  compounds  of 
manuB;  but  these  are  found  only  in  nom.  and  ace.  smg.,  except 
MTigvimflnflg  ace.  pi.  twice  in  Lucr. 

(a)    The  words  which  retain  the  suffixes  entire  are  y^^ 

grdfl  (usually  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi.  grulbua) ;  alls  (m.  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi. 
Bulbus  and  etlbus;  also  satous:  a  gen.  sing,  auerls  is  also  mentioned); 
l)8s,  stem  b6v-  (m.  f.,  gen.  pi.  bourn,  and  bovoxn  or  bovum;  dat.  abl. 
bitbus  rarely  bSbus) ;  J6v-  nom,  s,  Jup-plter  (ace  J6v-em,  so  the 
other  cases:  an  old  gen.  pi.  Joum  is  mentioned). 

Qf)    The  remaning  wonis  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  393 
letter  preceding  the  final  tu     (But  few  however  of  the  numerous 
verbals  in  -tu  are  here  given.)     All  are  masculine,  except  c61u8, 
ddmus,  idu8  (pi.),  m&nus,  portlcus,  qulnquatruB  (pL),  tribua;  and 
names  of  women  and  trees.  A  few  are  fem.  or  neut.  as  well  as  masc. 

The  dat.  pi.  is  in  -Ibus,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

-bu  trIbuB  (f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  trlbUbus). 

-ma  ddmus  (f )  voc.  domus,  gen.  domus  (doml  only  in  Plant.),  394 

loc.  domul,  usually  (as  ^m  -o  stem)  domi;  dat.  domid, 
rarely  domo;  abl.  domo,  sometimes  domu.  Plur.  nom. 
domus,  ace.  domos,  sometimes  domus;  gen.  domorum 
(Lucr.  Verg.),  domuum  (Sen.  Plin.  Tac),  dat.  abl. 
domibus. 

-en  ftcus  (m.  f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  acHbus);  arcus  (^m.  rarely  f.  dat.  39^ 

abl.  pi.  arcHbus:  another  form  of  gen.  is  ard  or  arqui 
(Cic.  Lucr.),  nom.  pi.  arci);  flcus  (f.,  only  found  in  gen. 
and  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi. ;  other  cases,  as  well  as 
these,  from  a  stem  in  -o  which  is  rarely  m.);  l&cus  (m. 
dat.   abl.   pi.  usually  lactibus;  laci  gen.  s.  in  inscr.  of 


Sulla's  time);    pdcu  (n.  not  in  gen.  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pL 
no  dat  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pi.) ;  sp^ksus  (m.  also  f.  dat.  abl.  pi. 


s^  §  45^)?  portlcus  (f.);  quercus  (f.  gen.  pi.  quercOnun, 


usually  specftbus:  rarely  a  non^.  s.  neut.  specos;  also 
nom.  pi.  speca). 

•KU  algn  (only  as  abl.  s.) ;  fSgns  (f.  -u  stem  only  in  nom.  pi.; 

other  cases  from  -o  stems). 

-tu  (-8u)  »Btu8  (m.) ;  artus  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  almost  always  ar-  396 
tftbus);  astus  (m.  often  in  abl.  sing.;  also,  rarely  and 
in  silver  age,  nom.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.);  csstus  (m. 
also  abl.  pi.  from  -0  stem);  exerdtus  (m.);  fastus  (m» 
i.e.  pride;  fostCUi,  flutibas  are  also  found,  rarely,  in 
sense  of  calendar) ;  £r6tus  (m.  only  in  nom.  gen.  ace.  abL 
sing.;  but  a  neuter  stem  in -o  is  more  usual);  Impdtus  (cf. 
§  443);  m6tus  (m.  no  gen.  or  daj.  abl.  plur.);  myrtus  (f; 
only  nom.  ace.  pi.;  all  cases,  except  gen.  pi.,  are  found  from 
a  stem  in  -o);  noctu  (f.  only  abl.  s.;  generally  as  adverb; 
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for  -i  stem  see  §  418);  partua  (m.  dat.  plur.  partabus); 
portus  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  both  in  -tibus  and  -Ibus); 
anglportuB  (m.  only  abl.  s.  and  ace.  pi. ;  a  neuter  with 
stem  in  -o  is  more  common) ;  rictus  (m.  rarely  rietimi 
n.  nom.;  xlcto  abl.  s.);  ritus  (m.);  saltua  (m.);  sBnatus 
(m.  for  genitive  see  §§  399,  463);  slngTUtuB  (m.) ;  idtus, 
drought  (m.  no  plur.  or  dat.  s.;  also  a  stem  in  -i,  §  417)» 
Bptritus  (m.);  testu  (only  in  abL  sing.;  also  testmn,  testo, 
n.);  tumultus  (m.);  yultus  (m.  ace.  pi.  vulta  twice, 
Enn.,  Lucr.). 

Also  numerous  verbal  substantives  (e.g.  gSmitiis,  ictus,  397 
Inctns,  nezus,  qnadstus,  cf.  §  800) ;  some  of  which  are 
found  only  in  the  ablative  singular;  e.g.  axcessitu,  cou- 
cessn,  natu,  &c.,  in  promptu,  in  procinctn,  iujossu: 
others-only  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular;  e.g.  irrl- 
sui,  iirlsu;  ostentui,  ostantu;  &c.  An  oscillation  be- 
tween abl.  in  -u  and  -o  is  found  in  plebis  scito,  -scitu; 
opus  est  facto,  factn,  &c. 

•du  .         gr&dus  (m.) ;  Idus  (f.  pi.). 

*na  ftnus  (f.) ;  comus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  abl.  s.  and  308 

nom.  pi.;  an  -0  stem  in  dat.  abl.  s.  and  pi.);  comu  (n. 
also  nom.  ace.  s.  corniun);  gfiuu  (n.  also  an  old  nom. 
ace.  gfiuiis);  m&nus  (f.);  p6nus  (f.  rarely  m.;  also  two 
neut  stems,  in  -0,  and,  rarely,  in  -6s  (§  458):  all  are 
found  in  sing,  but  usually  penn  for  abl.;  in  plur.  only  ace. 
peuus,  pen6ra);  pinus  (f.  has  -0  stem  also;  abl.  s. 
always  plnu,  abl.  pi.  pinis ;   no  gen.  pi.) ;  sinus  (m.). 

-In  cdlus  (f.  dat.  only  colo,  abl.  ccflu,  colo ;  ace.  pi.  also  cdlos; 

no  gen.  or  dat.  abl,  plur.) ;  gfilus  (m.  rare,  except  in  abl. 
s.;  a  stem  in  -0  is  also  used). 

-nt  currus  (m.) ;  laurus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  gen.  and 

abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  pi.;  also  a  stem  in  -0  declined 
throughout,  but  no  gen.  pi.) ;  ntbrus  (f.) ;  pronurus  (f.) ; 
quinqu&trus  (f.  pi.) ;  sdcrus  (f.) ;  prosocnis  (f^ ;  tdnltros 
(m.  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo);  vdru  (n.  dat.  abl.  pi, 
verubus  and  yeribus;  also  nom.  s.  yerom). 

-BU  cftpressus  (f.  besides  nom.  only  gen.  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace. 

pi.  both  from  «u  and  -o  stems);  luxos  (m.);  ossu  (n. 
only  gen.  pi,  ossuum,  Pacuv.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.  ossua  in 
tnscript.) ;  sezus  (m.  also  an  indec.  n.  nom.  ace.  secus). 
See  also,  for  supine  forms,  under  *tu. 

A  genitive  in  -1,  chiefly  in  words  with  t  preceding  the  1,  pos-  399 
sibly  from  some  confusion  with  the  past  participle,  was  frequent  in 
iTirriters  of  the  axth  and  seventh  centuries  u.c.     These  instances 
are  given :  adspecti  (Att) ;  adyenti  CTer.) ;  srati  (Pac.) ;  ezerciti 
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(Naev.,  Att,  Varr.);  flructt  (Gat,  Ter.,  Turp.);  gvmiti  (Plaut); 
luctl(Att.);  omatl  (Ter»)?  partl  (Pac.);  plBcati  (Turp.);  portt 
(Turp.);  qiUBBtl  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  &c.);  saltl  (Att);  senatl  (Plaut, 
Sallust,  and  was  most  conunon  in  the  seventh  cent  u.c);  Bonltl 
(Caec,  Pac);  strepltl  (Enn.);  sumptl  (Plaut,  Cat,  Lucil.,  &c.); 
tumultl  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Enn.,  Sallust)j  vlctl  (Plaut).  In  some 
other  words  (see  above),  though  not  m  ard,  lad,  the  -0  stem  is 
found  in  other  cases  as  well  as  the  genitive,  [For  other  forms  of 
the  genitive,  see  §  463.] 

Examples  gf  deckmion  of  stems  in  -u.  400 


Singular 

• 

Nom. 

sii-B 

arttL-8 

grftdtL-s 

► 

comfl 

Ace. 

8U-0XII 

artu-m 

gT&dn-ni 

Gen. 

sn-Is 

art{L-8 

gr&dil*8 

comll-8 

Dat. 

su-I 

artu-lorarta  grftdu^l  orgrftdfl^  ^      „ 

Abl. 

8U-d 

artfl 

grftdH 

f    VtMUU 

Plural. 

Nom.  ) 
Ace.  ] 

8U-58 

artfL-8 

gr&du-s 

oomu-a 

Gen. 

8u-uxn 

artu-Tuu 

gr&du-Tiin 

comu-um 

Dat  ) 
Abl.  ] 

8li-1)tl8  and 
«u-Ihfts 

arttL>-1i1l8 

gr&d-IlyiUi 

oom-HitLB 

CHAPTER  X. 

ii.    DECLENSION  OF  4  STEMS. 

Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -1  exhibit  the  following  case  end-  401 
ings,  composed  partly  of  the  final  stem  vowel,  partly  of  case 
suffixes. 

Singular.  The  nominative  has  one,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  of  four  forms.     It  ends 

(a)  in  -68.    These  are  almost  all  feminine. 

(b)  in  -Is,  masc.  and  iem.:  neuter  in  -e. 

(f )  in  -s,  after  dropping  the  final  vowel ;  a  preceding  t  or  d  is 
then  also  dropped  as  in  consonant  stems  (§  436).  The  same  form  is 
used  in  adjectives  for  all  genders.     No  neuter  substantives  have  -b. 

(^/)  in  -r  or  -1;  viz.  some  stems  end  in  -er  for  masc.;  others, 
neuter  in  -fir  or  -U.  A  few  adjectives  have  -ar,  or  -Or  for  all  ge]> 
ders.    The  r  or  1  is  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 
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Accus^    -em  is  found  for  masc.  and  fern,  in  all  adjectives,  and  4<» 
always  or  usually  in  most  substantives.    A  few  substantives  have 
also  -Im;  very  few  have  -im  always,  and  of  these  bst  only  tIs  and 
sltls  are  found  often  in  the  accusative  at  all.    (The  neuter  accusa- 
tive is  like  the  nominative.) 

Gen,  in  -Is,  Dat,  -I, 

Loc,  AbL  in  -e  or  -L    Adjectives  with  nom.  sing,  in  -Is  have  -I  403 
always,  other  adjectives,  except  participles,  used  as  such  (see  §  419), 
have  -I  usually.     Most  substantives,  substantively  used  adjectives, 
and  participles  have  *d.    Neuters  with  -d,  -1,  or  «r  in  the  nooL  sing, 
have  -I  in  the  abl. 

Plural.    Nom.  -58,  rarely  -Is;  Ace.  -98  or  -Is  indifferently  (on  404 
-els  see  §  265,  266).    Neuters  have  in  both  cases  -la,  that  is,  -ft  suf- 
fixed to  the  stem.     Gen,  -luxn  in  prose.     In  verse  the  1  is  sometimes 
omitted  for  metre^s  sake  in  stems  ending  in  -nti,  and  in  a  few  other 
words.    Dat,  Loc,  AbL  -Ibua. 

Some  older  forms  of  the  cases  will  be  found  in  Chap,  xii.,  but 
the  early  inscriptions,  i.e.  before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  contain 
very  few  instances  of  -1  stems. 

(N.B.  In  the  list  given  below,  the  occurrence  of  an  accus.  in  -Im, 
or  of  an  abl.  in  -e  from  an  adjective,  or  in  -1  from  a  substantive, 
will  be  mentioned.  The  instances  of  the  nom.  plur.  in  -Is,  being 
probably  not  peculiar  to  particular  words,  will  not  be  mentioned.) 

The  origin  of  the  -1  stems ^  and  of  their  case-endings'  is  ob-  405 
scure.  Very  few  of  these  stems  appear  to  correspond  with  -1  stems 
in  Sanskrit  or  Greek  (e.g.  ignis,  Sanskr.  agxil-;  poU-,  Sanskr.  pitl-, 
Greek  iroo-i-;  angal-,  Sanskr.  aM-,  Gr.  e;^t-;  tuxrls,  rvpo-t^;  ovls, 
Sanskr.  avis,  Gr.  ois)  \  many  correspond  to  stems  with  a,  or  (Greek) 
o  or  V  as  final  vowels.  Some  are  clearly  weakened  forms  of  -0 
stems  (e.g.  ezanimis,  InermlB,  subllmls,  &c.,  and  comp.  humllls 
with  x^<HJ^osi  imiser-  (Imbrl-)  with  Sfx^po^,  noctl-  with  noctu, 
Bltis  with  8ltu8,  perhaps  also  pontl-  vnih  pontnfex,  ftisti-  with 
fostnaxliim,  &c.):  others  have  lost  a  consonant'  (e.  g.  vl-  for  viri-, 
ooeumi-  for  cncumls-,  tlgrl-  for  tigrld-,  and  compare  (Oavls  with 
icXetd-;  apis  with  ifmU,  ffwriS-;  cpiv  ace.  from  eptS-*).  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  -1  of  these  stems  is,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  the  representative  of  an  earlier  vowel,  and,  according  to  the 


1  See  L.  Meyer,  Ver^^l.  Gr,  i,  126,  ii.  117  sqq.,  162  sqq.;  Schleicher, 
yer^l,  Gr.  p.  384,  432,  452,  ed.  2. 

»  See  Corssen,  Aussp-ache,  I.  727,  734,  738  sqq.  ed.  2 ;  Biicheler, 
iMi,  Dec, 

'  Key  considers  -1  to  stand  for  -Ic;  Essays^  215,  236,  &c.;  Lot,  Gr. 
p.  441,  &c.  ed.  2.  *  But  see  Curtius»  Gr,  Etym,  p.  563,  ed.  2. 
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general  law  of  Latin  vowel-changes,  may  therefore  often  have 
been  immediately  preceded  by  e  (long  or  short).  (In  the  very 
early  inscriptions  we  have  aidlles  beside  SBdills  n.  sing.,  and  marto, 
martel  for  maxtl,  dat.  s.,  milltare  for  milltaxis,  nom.  s.)This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  numerous  stems  a  nom.  sing, 
is  found  in  -es,  as  well  as  in  -is;  and  it  would  account  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  -e  in  the  ordinary  case-endings.  It  may  be  noted 
that  none  even  of  the  words  quoted  above,  as  having  the  best  claim 
to  an  original  -i,  have  -Im  in  the  accusative  sing.  (But  see  §  196.) 

The  weakness  of  the  -1  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  omission  before  406 
the  nominative  suffix  s,  whenever  the  eflfect  of  an  adjoining  8  on  the 
preceding  consonants  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  identity  of 
the  stem.  Thus  loquaz,  stirps,  mena,  ars,  miu  for  loqiiaclB,  stin^ls, 
mentis,  artls,  rnnris  (cf.  §  192);  but  sulOlmiB  not  subUmps;  avis 
not  aus;  ungTls  not  unx  (comp.  nlngvls,  nivl-,  nix);  vates  or  Tatis 
not  vfts;  vestiB  not  ves;  &c.  In  the  words  c&nis,  Juvdnls,  mensis 
the  i  as  well  as  the  s  is  suffixal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
other  words  (e.  g.  indoles,  vates,  &c.)  may  belong  properly  to  the 
class  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems.  (See  the  Pre^ce.) 

The  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominatives  in  -6b  is  not  407 
clear.    Some  stems  (e.g.  plebes,  also  plebs;  fames,  also  fiunls)  have 
cases  like  the  first  class  of  nouns  (§  340). 

A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  -1  stems  have  only  one  syllable  besides  408 
the  -i,  or  are  compounds  with  no  further  derivative  suffix.  Again, 
a  very  large  proportion  have  the  svllable  preceding  -1  long.  And 
in  many  of  these,  two  consonants  mwnediately  precede  the  -1,  as  if 
the  addition  of  the  -1  had  either  forced  together  the  other  syllables, 
or  were  itself  a  means,  at  least  in  the  gen.  plur.,  of  giving  play  to  a 
too  heavy  mass.    (Comp.  §  435.) 

The  chief  derivative  sufiBxes  are  -ftd,  -enti,  -HI,  -Ui,  -8it 

The  follovnng  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  words  of  this  409 
class,  except  that  some  little-iied  compounds  are  omitted,  and 
specimens  only  given  of  the  principal  classes  of  derivatives.  In 
some  words  there  is  little  or  no  positive  evidence  of  the  stem  having 
-i,  and  they  are  placed  here  or  among  consonant  stems  in  accord- 
ance with  such  analogies  as  may  be  found. 

I.    Stems  with  labial  before  -L  410 

All  retain  i  or  e  in  nom.  sing,  except  Btlrp8,tra1)B,plebB,iirbB,nlz. 

(a)    Stems  in  -pi. 

-&pi  apis  (f.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  apnm^;  gansfipe  (f.  abl.  ang. 

also  has  ace.  pi.    A  neuter  stem  m  -0  is  more  usual). 
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-Opt  cOpem  (adj.  no  nom.  sing.). 

-tlpl  rtLpes  (f.). 

-uppl         puppis  (f.  ace.  regularly  -Im;   abl.  often  in  -1;  puppe, 
though  frequent,  being  later;  not  before  Ovid). 

-8Bpl  caepe  (n.  only  used  in  nom.  ace.  sing. ;  usually  stem  in  -a) ; 

BSBpes  (f.  also  ssBps  rarely). 

-fipl  prsesSpe  (n.  also  has  ace.  pi.  prsBsSpes  (f.) ;  abl.  s.  prse* 

sepio;  abl.  pi.  prsesepUs;  and  perhaps  ace.  s.  prsBseplm). 

-Ipi  vAlpes  (f.  pi.);  volpea  (f.  also  volplfl  onee  Petron.). 

-rpl  stlrpB  (f.,  sometimes  as  tree  stem  m. ;  nom.  s.  stlrpis  twice, 

and  stirpes  once  in  Liv.);  turpls  (adj.). 

(/3)     Stems  in  -bt  4" 

-&I1I  trabs  (f.  tr&t)e8  £nn.). 

-dbi  scdbls  (f.) ;  scrdbls  (m.  f.  also  nom.  s.  scrobs  Colimi.). 

-&bl  l&bes  (f.);  t&bes  (f.  only  in  singular,  and  that  is  rare; 

abl.  tabd,  tabo  usually,  tab6  once  in  Lucr.). 

-tlbl  nflbes  (f.  also  nubs  Liv.  And.) ;  pflbes  (f.  dat.  pub€  Plaut. 

once) ;  Impflbls  (adj.). 

-9bl  plebs  (f.  sometimes  written  pleps;  also  has  nom.  s.  plSbes 

and  (Liv.)  plebis;  see  §§  340,  357 ;  no  plural). 

-mbi  delumbis  (adj.  Plin.  once) ;  p&lumbes  (m.  f.  also  pSlnin- 

bis,  beside^  gen.  and  ace.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  and  abl. 
pi.  from  a  stem  in  -0;  p&liunbibus  is  not  found). 

-iW  corbis  (m.  f.  abl.  in  -1  twice  in  Cato);  Imberbis  (adj. 

older  stem  in  «o) ;  orbis  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1) ;  urbB 
(f.  sometimes  written  urps). 

(-y)     Stems  in  -ml.  ,   ^,, 

•Ami  faUnls  (f.  rare  except  in  gen.  s.;  other  eases  from  fames, 

§  340). 

«I&ml  cttctUnis   (m.   ace.  in  -im,  abl.   in  -1;   also  with  stem 

ctictimis-);  Incdltimls  (adj.). 

-Iml  ex&nlmls,    semianlmls,   unanlmls   (adj.  also  earlier  «o 

stems,  which  alone  are  used  in  plur.). 

-ftml  InfSmls  (adj.;  ace.  lTifa,niani  once  Lucil.). 

-Gml  cOmis  (adj.). 

•fUnl  implOmis  (adj.);  rumis  (f.?  old  word;  only  aee.  in  -im;. 

abl.  in  -i). 
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-fiml  biremlB,  trlremis,  5cc.  (adj.  often  as  subst.  f.;  abl.  rarely 

in  -e). 

-Xml  suUImis  (adj.  also  an  early  -o  stem). 

-rml  atmorziils,  enorxnls  (adj.);  biformls,  informls,  &c.  (adj.); 

Inermis  (adj.  also  an  earlier  form  in  -o) ;  yermls  (m.)« 

(5)    Stems  in 'Yi.    (For -qyi  see  §  414;  for -gvi  §  415.)  ^3 

•Ql  lues  (f.  also  has  ace.  and  rarely  abl.  s.  no  plur.) ;  strues 

(f.  no  gen.  or  nom.  ace.  plur.).      For  grfls,  stls,  see 

§39»- 
-&yl  &vl8  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i) ;  gr&vlB  (adj.), 

•Ovl  6Tis  (f.  but  in  ancient  formula  m.). 

-dvi  brSvlB  (adj.);  IdvlB  (adj.). 

-lYl  niz  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Lamprid.    See  below  slnirvis). 

-firVl  d&vls  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im);  concl&ye  (n.^;  nftvls 

(f.  ace.  often  in  -Im;  abl.  often  m  -1);  r&Tls  (r.  ace.  in 
-Im;  abl.  in  -1);  sy&vls  (adj.). 

-iTl  dvls  (m.  f.  abl.  often  in  -i) ;  acdlvlB,  decUvls,  prodXvls 

(adj.  also  with  -0  stems). 

-«LTl  tenvlB-(adj.),  see  §  9  a. 

4vl  pelvlB  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im;  abl.  usually  in  -1). 

-fTl  enervls  (adj.). 

2.  Stems  with  a  guttuxal  before  -t  414 

(a)     Stems  in  -d,  -QVl. 

All  drop  -1  in  nom.  sing,  except  those  ending  in  -sd  and  -qyi. 
-qvl  quXs  (pronoun.    See  §  383.    Comp.  also  Is  §  377). 

-dd  prsBcoz  (adj.  for  older  prsBcoaulB;  also  rarely  a  stem 

in  -0). 

-^1  (-Id)  simplex  (adj.);  dftplex,  &c.    (For  snpplex  see  §  439.) 

-&d  foxnaz  (f.);  pax  (f.),  and  numerous  verbal  adjectives; 

e.g.  audaz,  dicax,  ffiraz,  lOauaz,  Tlvax,  5cc. 

-aud         flaaces  (f.  pi.,  also  fauce  abl.  sing.). 

-Cd  atroz  (adj.);  cfilox  (f.,  but  in  Liv.  m.);  ttrox  (adj.); 

BOlox  (adj.,  old  word);  vSlox  (adj.). 

-Ud  iQx  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  FoUnx  (m.  old  nom.  s. 

FOlltloes). 

fB9X  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 
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-Id 


-nd 

•Id 

-rd 

-rqvl 

-8d 


-tun 

-Oil 


bUIcexn  (adj.  ace.  s.);  f61ix  ([adj.);  pemix  (adj.);  and 
the  verbal  forms  chiefly  feminine,  but  in  plural  used  also 
as  neuter  adjectives;  e.g.  vlctriz,  ultrlx,  corruptarli^  &a- 
tarix,  &c. 

deuiuc  (m.) ;  anlxumnz  (m.),  &c.;  lanz  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 

calx  (f.  sometimes  m.,  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dulds  (adj.). 

arz  (f.);  merx  (f.,  also  old  nonu  s.  mercoB,  men). 

toravlB  (m.  rarely  f.  nom.  dng.  rarely  in  -es). 

fasds  (m.) ;  plsds  (m.). 
{p)     Stems  in  -gl,  -gvl,  -111. 
All  retain  1  or  e  in  nom.  sing. 

ambSges  (f.  pi.  also  abl.  s.,  ambSge;  the  gen.  pi.  only  in 
Ovid  once,  ambagnm) ;  comp&ges  (f.);  contSges  (f.  only 
in  Lucr.  abl.  once  contftge);  prox«geB  (f.  once  in  Pacuv.) ; 
strSges  (f.). 

jflglB  (adj.). 

aagvis  (m.  f.  abl.  rarely  in  -1);  Ullngvls  (adj.);  ezaaii- 
gvis  (adj.);  nlngnia  (f.  once  in  Lucr.  same  as  nlz); 
plngvis  (adj.);  nngvlB  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i). 

vfihes  (f.  also  velilB  Colum.,  gen.  pLvelium  in  Cod. 
Theod.). 


415 


Examples   of   declensions   of  stems    <witb   labial    or ,  guttural  416 
Before  -1.     Compare  §  447. 


adj. 

Singular. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom. 

nfLM-s 

nftvl-s 

audaz 

Ace. 

nnbe-m 

SETe-m 

audftce-m  n.  audaz 

Gen. 

nubl-B 

navI-B 

audad-B 

Dat. 

nubl 

navl 

andad 

Loc. 
Abl. 

nuM 

navl 
navS 

(rarely  andacS) 

Pl-UKAL. 

JNom. 

nul>8-8 

nav8-B 

audacS-B  n.  audad-a 

-Ace* 

nubS-s  or 

naT9-8or 

audac6-B  or 

nuUI-s 

naTl-B 

audad-B 
n.  audad-a 

Gen. 

nnbi-imi 

n&Ti-nxa 

I>at.| 

I-oc.}. 

nnbl-lms 

OATl-lmt 

Abl  J 
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3.    Stems  with  a  dental  before  -i.  417 

(a)  Most  stems  In  -ti,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long  vowel, 
and  a  few  others  drop  i  (and  then  t  also)  in  nom.  sing.;  but  stems  m 
-Btl,  and  a  few  others  retain  it.  Two  or  three  have  nom.  sing,  in  -da, 

-&tt  n&tis  (f.);  r&tis  (f.).    Comp.  also  adfatlm. 

-dtl  pOtlB,  pdtd  (only  in  nom.  and  both  Ibrms  alike  for  all 

genders  and  numbers).     For  compos,  &c.  see  §  443. 

-tktl  cfttis  (f.)..    Perhaps  also  Intercus,  §  443. 

•4ML  lidbds  (adj.  abl.  in  -1,  but  in  Celsus  once  in  -e;  t&rta. 

(adj.).    No  gen.  pL;  hebetia,  teretia  occur  once. 

*6ti  (-Iti)  anclpltl-,  nom.  s.  anceps,  also  (once  in  Piaut.)  ancipes 
'  (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -i,  no  gen.  pi.):  so  also  bicaps,  tri- 
ceps, prsBoeps  (ace.  s.  prndpem  (Laev.  or  Liv.  Andr.?), 
abl.  pr»cipe  Enn.). 

-Iti  Bitis  (f.  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1,  no  plur.  Comp.  Bttns,  §  396). 

-&til  orfttis  (f.  nom.  s.  only  in  Veget.,  ace.  s.  cratlm  Plant,  and  418 

-  cratem;  comp.  craUcula);  gr&tes  (f.  pi.;  only  nom.  ace 
and  once,  in  Tacitus,  abl.  gr&tibus) ;  y&tes  (m.  f.  also 
rarely  vatis;  gen.  pi.  usually  vatum).  So  Beate  (abl. 
in  -e). 

Burgher  names  (adjectives);  e.g.  Arplnas  (old  form  Ar- 
plnatls)',  Larinfts;  Fiden&s;  Antifts;  Friyem&s;  &c.:  also 
dUas  (nom.  cnjatls.  Plant.);  nostrfts;  optlznfts  (nom. 
sing,  not  found);  p&x&tes  (m.  pi.);  siunm&tes  (m.  pi.); 
inflm&tls  (nom.  s.)  occurs  once  in  Plant,  [primas,  mag- 
nas  only  late].    For  sanates  see  Fest  p.  321,  Mull. 

-anti      '  cautes  (f.). 

-6ti  c6b  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dOs  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  in  -ium). 

-9ti  lOctiplSs  (adj.  abl.  s.  usually  in  -d;  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in 

-um);  r8te  (n.  abl.  sometimes  in  -e;  ace.  &*  also  re- 
tern,  m.);  t&p8te  (n.  sing.  ace.  m«  t&p8ta,  abl.  t&p8te 
(both  in  Sil.  only) ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  t&pstia,  t&p6ta;  dat. 
abl.  t&p9tilm8,  t&p^is) ;  tr&pstes  (m.  pL,  ace.  tr&p6tas, 
abl.  tr&p8tXbiu;  but  forms  from  a  stem  in  -o  are  gene- 
rally used). 

-Iti  Us  (f.,  older  stlls);  dls  (adj.,  contracted  for  diyes),  nom. 

sing,  once  only  (Ter.);  mIti-8  (adj.);  QqItIb  (adj.);  Bam- 
BlB  (adj.);  vIti-8  (f.). 

-pti  neptia  (f.;abl.  onc^  in  -1  in  Tac). 

•cti  90Z  (f.,  also  abl.  s.  noctu,  chiefly  adverbial);   lao  (n., 

^so  laot  (Pliny,  H.N,  xa.  39,  95,  &a.  ed.  Detlefsen) 
andlacte;  abl.  s.  lacti;  no  plur.);  lactes  (f.  pL);  veetlA 
(m.  abl.  rarely  in  -1). 
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The  neuter  names  of  towns,  Blbracte,  Soracte,  have 
abl.  in  -e  (Sauracti  Van*,  once). 

-nti-  Adjectives  and  participles.    Abl.  sing,  usually  in  -1  when  419 

used  as  epithets,  in  -e  as  substantives;  participles  always 
in  -e  as  participles  proper  (e.  g.  in  abl.  of  circumstances, 
or  with  an  object).  Nom.  pi.  sometimes  in  -Is,  usually  in 
-es;  ace.  plur.  in  -Is  or  -es  indifferently;  gen.  plur.  in 
-lum,  except,  not  unfrequently,  for  metre  sake  in  poetry. 

Participles  (very  numerous) ;  e.g.  &mans,  xnOnenB,  sfi- 
QLnens,  prsesens,  &c. 

Adjectives;  e.g.  aniens,  dSmens,  contlnens,  dSmens, 
dmgena,  §16ganB,  Siequena,  Ingens  (abl.  always  in  -1), 
Inndcens,  Insdlens,  Ubens,  pdttUans,  prsBstans,  prtldens, 
rdcens,  rdpens,  B&piena,  eons  (nom.  s.  not  used),  Insons, 
▼eh^mena,  &c. 

Substantives  have  abl.  in  -e;  gen.  pi.  in  -nm  occasion- 
ally in  poets,  except  from  monosyllabic  nominatives; 
adulescens  (m.) ;  ftnlmans  (m.  f.  in  plur.  n.) ;  antes  (m. 
pi.);  cllens  (m.  also  clienta  f.);  conaentla  (m.  plur.; 
gen.  coneentum);  dens  (m.  gen.  pi.,  according  to  Varro's 
express  statement  dentiun;  but  MSS.  and  later  gramma- 
rians give  dentium) ;  bldens,  a  rake  (m.  abl.  in  -1  once 
in  Lucr.  at  end  of  verse;  a  sheep  f.);  tridens  (m.  abl. 
in  -i  sometimes  at  end  of  verse);  dextans  (m.);  dodrana, 
&c.  (m.);  fons  (m.);  frons  (f.,  in  old  writers  some- 
times m.);  gens(f;);  infans  (m.  f.);  lens  (f.  ace.  s.  some- 
times in  -Im);  mens  (f.  old  nom.  s.  mentis);  mons  (m.); 
ooddens  (sc.  sol  m.) ;  Orlens  (sc.  sol  m.) ;  pftrens  (m.  f. 
gen.  plur.  often  in  -um  even  in  prose) ;  pons  (m.) ;  rtldens 
(m.  gen.  often  in  -um) ;  sementis  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in 
-Im);  sentes  (m.  pi.  rarely  f.);  serpens  (f.  generally); 
sponte  (abl.  s.  f.;  also  rarely  spontis  gen.  sing.) ;  tSrrens 
(sc.  fluvlus  m.);  triens  (m.). 

-Itl  piUs  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Amob,).  420 

-rtt  ars  (f.);  Iners,  sollers  (adj.);  cohors,  oors  (f.);  fors  (f.  no 

plur.) ;  fortis  (adj.);  SE&vors,  Mars  (m.) ;  mors  (f^;  pars 
(f.  sometimes  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1);  expers  (adj.  no 
gen.  pi.);  sors  (f.  abl.  s.  rarely  sorti;  old  nom.  s.  sortls); 
consors,  ezsors  (adj.  no  gen.  pL). 

.«tl  agrestls  (adj.  abl.  as  substantive  (m.)  in  -e  rarely); 

ceelestis  (adj.);  fastis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1);  hostls  (m.f.); 
pestis  (f.) ;  postls  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1) ;  restls  (f.  ace. 
usually  in  -Im);  testis  (m.),  a  ^witness  (m.  f.);  tristls 
(adj.) ;  vestls  (f.).  So  Praaneste  (abl.  in  -e  except  onte 
in  Propert.), 
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(/3)     Stems  in  -dt  421 

All  in  -dl  preceded  by  a  vowel  retain  -1  or  -e  in  nom.  sing,  except 
fraus. 

-tUU  riidlB  (adj.);  rftdls  (f.);  siidlB  (f.  not  found  in  nom.  s.); 

trftdes  (f.  plur.  rare). 

-Ml  pddlB  (m.  f.). 

-Idl  Hdls,  a  barpstring  (f.  fides  once  Cic.  Arat.  381) ;  "vlrldis 

(adj.). 

•&di  Ol&des  (f.  also  dadis  Liv.). 

-audi  firaus  (f.  sometimes  with  u  for  an). 

-Gdl  enOdlB  (adj.). 

-8Bdl  cBdes  (f.  also  SBdls) ;  caedes  (f.  also  c»dls  Liv.). 

-8dl  sSdes  (f.  gen.  pL  usually  Mdnm). 

-ndl  frons  (f.  old  nom.  firondls  and  fros);  glaiiB  (f.);  grandis 

(adj.);  Juglans  (f.);  lendes  (f.  pi);  lllirlpenB  (m.);  ne- 
frendes  (adj.  pi.). 

-rdl  Bordes  (f.  plur.,  also  sing.  8ordein;80rdl8  gen.  Plaut  once; 

Bordl  once  in  Ulpian;  abl.  sorderare;  sordS  once  Lucr.). 
Adjective  compounds  of  cor,  stem  cord-  (abl.  s^  always 
in  -1) :  ezoors,  conoors,  dlscors,  mlBfirlcors,  socors,  vficors. 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  <with  a  dental  before  -L  42a 

Comp,  §  447. 
Singular. 
Nom.      r&tX-8  8dq.uenrS  ar-g  ades  or 

8Bdl8 

Ace.        rate-m  sequente-m  arte-m  »de-m 

n.  sequens 

Gen.  .     ratI-8  seqaentl-s  artl-s  »dl-8 

Dat.        rati  sequentl  arti  ssdl 


Loc.  ) 

Abl.} 


ratd  BeoLuentd  or            arts            »d8 
sequentl  (§  419) 

Plural. 

Nom.  I    rat6-8  sequentS-s  (§419)  artS-g          »de-8 

I  n.  seoLuentl-a 

I  8equent6-8  or 

Ace.  J    ratS-B  (or  Beqnentl-B          artls  or        SBdI-8  or 

ratI-8?)  n.  Bequentl-a          artfiB           sadS-s 

Gen.       ratl-um  sequentl-um           artl-um       «dl-uin 
Dat.) 

Loaf     r&tl-litUi  sequantl-Ma          artX-bfti      adX-bfts 
Abl) 


Otap,  X]  Declension  of  -l  Stetm,  14S 

4.    Stems  ending  in  -nl,  -U,  -rl,  -at  493, 

(a)    5/^39»  /ff  -hL 

All  retain  -1  in  nom.  ang.    None  have  nom.  sing,  in  -es. 

^ftni  <inniRni«  (adj.);  inSalB  (adj.);  mSne  (n.  indecl.  abL  in 

-e);  m&iies  (m.  pi.);  pftnls  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-jUil  daniB  (m.  f.);  fSinla  (m.);  xattiils  (adj.  Plant). 

-aenl  mooxiia  (n.  pi.). 

-3nl  eflOrSnlE,  infirtals  (adj.  stems  in  -0  more  frequent) ;  Uen 

(m.  also  116ni8  Gels.,  gen.  pi.  in  -Imn  and  -um) ;  p6niB 

(m.);  rtnea  (m.  pi.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in  -um.    Also 

a  stem  xlen-). 
-Inl  acdinitf  (adj.) ;  olnis  (m.) ;  flnlB  (m.  f.  in  plur.  rarely 

f.  abl.  &  often  in  -i);  afflnlB  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  f.;  abl.  in 

-e  and  -i). 

-mnl  amnifl  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1);  Indenmla  (adj.  post- Aug.); 

InBomnis  (adj.  Aug.  and  post-Aug.);  omnia  (adj.);  aol- 

lemnla  (adj.). 
-gnl  inaignia  (adj.) ;  Ignia  (m.  abl.  usually  in  -1) ;  aegnla  (adj.). 

-nnl  biennla,  aezennla,  &c.  (adj.) ;  1)lpemila  (adj.  also  subst.  f. 

abl.  in  -i);  perennla  (adj.). 

-xnl  Ucomla  (adj.). 

(/9)     Stems  In  -11  434 

All  retain  -i  or  -e  in  nooL  sing,  except  neuters  in  -Sll,  which 
sometimes  drop  it. 

-611  indOlea  (f.  no  plur.);  adbdlea  or  aubolea  (f.  plur.  rare;  no 

gen.  pi.).     Comp.  prolea,  §  426.     Also  Interpdlla  (adj.). 

-Qi  ftgllia,  d6l>Illa,  f&dlia,  and  many  other  verbal  adjectives; 

gr&eUia  (adj.  also  a  stem  in  -0,  Ten  Lucil.) ;  noY«naile8 
(adj.  m.  pi.);  almXlia  (adj.);  atdrilla  (adj.  with -0  stem 
once  in  Lucr.) ;  atrlgHla  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -1). 

-mi  SBanftUa  (adj.  also  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -1) ;  canalia  (m.  f.  abl.  in  435 

-1);  contftbemaiia  (m.  f.  abl.  -e  and -i) ;  JilgSlia  (adj.);  n&- 
taila  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  often  in  -e:  see  also  §  331); 
nOvftlla  (as  subst.  f.  and  -ale  n.) ;  q[TiUla  (adj.) ;  rIvSlia 
(adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -e  and  -1) ;  addSlia  (m.  abl.  in 
-e  and  -1  equally);  tUia  (adj.).  Proper  names,  e.g.  Jft- 
TSnfilia,  have  abl.  in  -e. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively  often  drop  the 
final  -e  and  shorten  final  -al;  e.g.  ftnTniin,  Baccftnfil,  U- 
dentftl,  o&pltal,  cervlcftl,  LtLperc&l,  pHteftl,  tOral,  tribflnftly 
vectljs&l,  &c.    But  fOcftle,  penfitrftle. 

ic 
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Plural  names  of  feasts;  e.g.  BaocftnUla,  compltsita, 
FlGraila,  Saturnftlia,  gpopgglla,  &c.  have  gen.  pi.  some- 
times in  -Oram,  as  if  from  -o  stems.  So  also  vectlgUlo- 
naa  (Van*.  Suet.). 

4. 

.■alii  calllB  (m.  f.);  Talles  (f.  also  yallls);  couvalliB  (f.).  436 

-anil  canliB  (m.  also  cOUb). 

-611  m01es(f.);  prOles  (f.  the  plur.  once  only,  viz.  ace.  in 

Colum.). 

-<flli  colllB  (m.  abl.  rarely  in  -1) ;  follls  (m.) ;  moUlB  (adj.). 

-fUl  «dfUls,  cflrfUls,  trlbtUlB  (adj.). 

-611  fSles  (f.  also  fSlls);  mSles  (f.  also  msdlis  Varr.) ;  crildSliSy 

fldfillB,  patroAllB  (adj.). 

-^Ui  Imb^llis  (adj.);  perdudllls  (adj.);  pelllB  (f.);  venlp^llii 

(adj.). 

-m  SBdHls  (m.  aldiles  in  very  early  inscr.,  abl.  usually  in  -e;  427 

as  adj.  once  in  Plaut.) ;  AprDls,  Qnlntllls,  Seztills  have 
abl.  in  -1;  bills  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -e);  Clvllls  (as  proper 
name,  abl.  in  -e) ;  vQls  (adj.) ;  ezDls,  servHls,  and  other 
derivative  adjectives. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively:  e.g.  buxSLb  (gen. 
pi.  ancillorum),  cftljQe,  daulle,  liasUle,  mantHe,  mOnile, 
6vlle,  86dlle. 

-1111  Imb6cll3l8  (adj.  in  Seneca  rarely;  regular  stem  in  -o); 

mllle  (adj.  mdecl.  in  sing.). 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -nl,  -11     Comp.  §§  451,  461.  428 

Singular. 

Nom.       Ignl-s  slmm-s    )  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ace.        Igne-m  slmile-m  3 

Gen.        ignI-8  slmill-s  anlmfll-ls 

Dat.         Ignl  1 

Abl   I     ^^^  ^^  ^^1  ''^^"^  aaimUI 

Plural. 

Nom.       lgn6-8  slmilS-s     A 

Ace.        lgnI-8  or         simill-s  or  j*   .    BimiIl-&       animUl-& 

Igne-s  fdmll6-8    J 

Gen.        Igni-nm  slmili-um  atitmMi-nm 

Dat.i 

Loci-      IgnX-bua  simlll-Mfl  anlmfilX-lifts 

Abl.j 
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(y)     Stems  i»  -rL  4»» 

Stems  ending  in  -rl  preceded  by  8  usually  drop  tiie  1  in  the 
Dom.  sing.  masc.  and  drop  the  fi  before  r  in  all  other  cases;  those 
ending  in  -SjI  usually  drop  e.or  i  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing,  neuter. 

&ri  Arar  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  abl.  in  -1  or  -e);  hXlftris  (adj.  also 

with  stem  in  -0,  Plaut.  Ter.  Gic.) ;  mfixe  (n.  abl.  some> 
times  in  -e  in  poetry;  pi.  only  nom.  ace.  except  mamm 
Naev.,  2nariT}iiB  Caes.  once);  blm&rls  (adj.);  pftr  (adj. 
cf.  §  454))  impar,  dispar  (adj.). 

-fai  fbrls  (f.) ;  Iflfdrls  (adj.) ;  mSmor  (adj.  gen.  pi,  only  once 

used,  viz.  memdrom  in  Verg.,  no  neut.  nom.  ace.) ;  Im- 
mdmor  (inunemorls  nom.  Caecil.);  IndficdrUi  (adj.  no 
gen,  or  neut.  pi.). 

-€rl  cftler  (oileiis  m.  in  Cato) ;  Llger  (m.  ace.  in  -Im;  abl.  in  4^0 

-i  or  -e);  m)eri8  or  Thybrls  (m.) ;  yfisdris  (m.). 

(-prl)  vepres  (pi.  in  sing,  only  veprem,  vepre;  usually  m.  Pro- 
bably had  n.  sing,  in  -es,  comp.  yeprScula). 

(-bri)  liillbriB  (adj.);  blmemlnls  (adj.);  cdlfiber  (adj.  cdl&lnis 
as  m.  sometimes) ;  December  (acy.) ;  febrlB  (f.  ace.  often 
in  -Im;  abl.  usually  in  >!);  fBnebris  (adj.);  fOndbrls  (adj.); 
Imber  (m.  abl.  in  -i  frequently);  lllgftbris  (adj.);  mtilie- 
bris  (adj.) ;  November,  October  (adj.) ;  s&lflber  (adj.  often 
salubris  m.). 

(-cri)  &cer  (adj.  in  Naev.  and  Enn.  also  as  f.;  axsris  is  rai-ely 
m.) ;  fil&cer  (adj.  alacris  as  m.  rarely) ;  mfidiocris  (adj.) ; 
▼51ftoer  (adj.,  rarely  TOliicris  as  masc.  adj.  cf.  §  456). 

(-grl)    tJgrlB  (usually  f.,  also  v^rith  stem  tigrid-). 

(.trl)  linter  (or  lunter  f.  rarely  m.);  pftter  (adj.  usually 
putris);  venter  (m.);  Uter  (m.).    Also  tree  (pi.). 

(-stsrl)  aplustre  (n.  also  rare  pi.  aplnstra);  bilostrls,  Ulnstrls, 
sublustris  (adj.);  blmestrls  (adj.  abl.  rarely  in  -e  Ovid); 
campester  (adj.  also  campestrls  as  m.);  equester  (ac^. 
eqaestrlB  as  m.  once);  p&loster  (adj.  also  palustrls); 
pddester  (adj.);  sequester  (m.;  an  ace.  and  dat.  abl.  s. 
and  nom.  pi.  jhrom  a  stem  in  -0  occur  rarely) ;  Silvester 
(adj.  usually  sUvestris) ;  terrester  (adj.  usually  terrestxls). 

:gil  Numerous  adjectives,  with  contemporaneous  or  subse-  431 

quent  stems  in  -lo.  The  neuter  when  used  as  substantive 
often  drops  e  in  nom.  sing. 

articularis,  auzHlarls,  populaxls,  &c.  (see  Book  III.). 

10 — 2 
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mOl&ris  (m.  sc.  dens,  abl.  in  -1);  n&rls  (f.);  pngmares 
(m.  sc.  codlcllli). 

Neuters:  altSria  (pi.)?  alve&re,  calcSx,  cocbleSxe,  exem- 
plar (ezempl&re  Lucr.),  laciixLar,  l&que&r,  ItipaiiSr,  pul- 
vln&r,  tSiaria  (pi.),  torciUar. 

-anri  auris  (f.). 

-5rl  disc61or,  verslcdlor  (adj.). 

-orri  torris  j(in.) ;  eztorrls  (adj.). 

-Hrl  T}tLrlB  (m.  ace.  in  -Im;  no  abl.  found;  also  with  -a  stem); 

sficiirls  (f.  ace.  often  in  -Im ;  abl.  always  in  -i). 

-arrl  txuris  (f.  ace.  usually  in  -Im;  abl.  often  in  -i). 

-erri  verres  (m.  also  verris  Varr.). 

(S)     Stems  in  -si.  4^5, 

All  retain  -1  in  the  nom.  sing.,  except  as,  mas,  mns,  glia. 

-a8i(-8xl)  mas  (m.). 

-assi  as  (m.  rarely  assls).    So  also  its  compound  semis.:  but 

bessis,  decussis,  centussis,  &c.  (probably  adjectives)  are 
parisyllabic.  Casses  (m.  pi.  also  casse  abl.  s.);  classis 
(f.  abl.  often  in  -1). 

-ttsi  (-till)  mils  (m.) ;  pltls  (n.  abl.  s.  pliure  rare,  no  dat.  s.;  In  plural 
nom.  plUres  (m.  f.),  plOra  (n.);  gen.  plilrium;  dat.  abL 
plflribus;  so  also  complOres  (plur.),  but  comiaiiria  once 
Ter.  and  so  in  other  old  writers  (Gell.  v.  ai). 

-ussl  amusslm  (m.  only  ace.  s.) ;  tussis  (f.  ace.  in  -im ;  abl. 

in  -1). 

>essi  messis .  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -Im) ;  ndcesse  (indec.,  used 

only  as  secondary  predicate,  ^  a  matter  of  necessity,^  The 
form  necessum  is  found  in  prae-Ciceronian  writers  and 
Lucr.;  necessus  as  nom.  in  Ter.;  as  genitive  (according  to 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  6.  815)  in  S,  C,  de  Bacc). 

I8i(-Iri)  glls  (m.);  tIs  (f.  ace.  vim,  abl.  vl,  gen.  and  dat.  rare: 
in  plural  ace.  vis  is  found  once  or  twice  in  Lucr.,  but 
the  regular  pi.  is  ^^es). 

-nsi  ensls  (m.).     Also  numerous  derivative  adjectives;  e.  g, 

Castrensls,  Narbonensls,  8cc.  So  atxlensls  (m.  sc.  semiB 
abl.  rarely  in  -e);  circenses  (m.  pi.  sc.  ludi);  MaluginenslB 
(as  proper  name  with  abl.  in  -e);  bimensls  (adj.).  For 
memiis  see  §  460. 

•zi  axis  (m.  also  written  assls;  abl.  rarely  in  -1). 


Chap,  XZ]        Declension  of  Consonant  Stems, 
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Examples  of  declensions  of  stems  in  -rl,  and  declension  of  vis,  433 
Comp.  §  461. 

m.  f.  n. 

ac8r(m.)  acrl-8(f.)  ) 

acre-m  J  ^^^ 

acrI-8 


Singular. 
Nom.  Imbdr 
Ace.    Imbre-m 
Gen.    Imbri-B 
Dat    Imbrl 
Loc.  }    Imbrl  or 
Abl.  ]  Imbrd 

Plural. 
Nom.  ImbrSHi 
Ace.    tmbrI-8  or 

ImbrS-B 
Gen.    Imliri-iim 
Dat  ) 

Loc.  j-imlnl-biui 
Abl.  j 


i 


acrl 


acr8-8 
aorl-B  or 
acr9-8 


} 


acri-a 


acri-niii 
acrl-blU 


▼18 

Tim 

▼18  (rare) 

▼1  (rare) 


▼1 

▼Ir6-8 
▼lrI-8  or 
▼lre-8 
vlrl-um 

▼Izl-bua 


CHAPTER  XI. 


iii.    DECLENSION  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS. 


The  suffixes  for  masc.  and  fern,  nouns  with  stems  ending  in  a  434 
consonant  are :  Singular  Nom.  -s  (which  however  has  £cillen  off  or 
was  intolerable  in  stems  ending  in  -n,  -1,  -r) :  Ace.  -em ;  Gen.  -Is ; 
Dat.  -I;  Abl.  -6.     Plural  Nom.  Ace.  -58.     Gen.  -nm.   Dat  Abl. 
-IbuB.     For  the  older  forms  see  Chap.  xii. 

The  locative  was  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative,  but  in  some 
"words  what  was  probably  its  original  form  remains,  the  same  as  the 
dat.  (e.g.  CarthaglnS  or  Cartbagini;  tempori  (written  tempSxl),mrl). 

These  suffixes  are  appended  without  alteration  of  the  stem 
except  for  nom.  sing. 

The  suffixes  of  neater  nouns  diffi^  from  the  above  only  in  having 
the  bare  stem,  sometimes  with  the  vowei  modified,  for  nom.  ace. 
sing.;  and  -&  (instead  of -68)  suffixed  for  nom.  ace.  plural. 

A  lai^ge  proportion  of  the  consonant  stems  have  two  syllables,  435 
the  second  syllable  being  a  derivative  suffix.    The  final  stem  con- 
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sonant  is  always  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  in  cor,  from  stem 
cord-,  mensiB,  volacrls),  and  this  preceding  vowel  generally  shorts 
(Comp.  §  408.)  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  short  quantity 
are  the  numerous  stems  in  -t&t,  -fin,  -Ar  and  a  few  in  -Xc. 

The  following  enumeration  is  tolerably  complete,  except  that 
specimens  only  are  given  of  such  classes  of  derivatives  as  contain 
very  numerous  instances. 

X*    Stems  ending  in  mutes  (and  m).  43^ 

Stems  ending  in  mutes  form  the  nominative  singular  by  adding 
8,  but  the  dentals  (t,  d)  being  assimilated  to  it  fall  away.  A  short  6 
preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  I  in  other 
cases  than  the  nom.  sing.  (§  234.  3  h), 

e.g.  prlncei»-  nom.  prlnceps,  ace.  pirlnclp-em ;  JUdte-  nom. 
Jtldez,  ace.  JtLdic-em;  rftdXc-  nom.  r&diz,  ace.  rftd!c-em;  Squfit- 
nom.  dquds,  ace.  6qnlt-em ;  pdd-  nom.  pfis,  ace  pM-em. 

Only  three  substantives  are  neuter,  viz.  Ueo  (also  alex  f.), 
o&put  (with  its  derivatives  ocdLput,  sincXput)  and  cor.  The  ad- 
jectives have  no  neut.  nom.  ace.  plural. 

[a)     Labial  Stems,  437 

-&p  daps  (f.  nom.  s.  rare ;  no  gen.  pL). 

-dp  ops  (f.  nom.  s.  only  as  name  of  goddess);  loops  (adj.). 

-^P  (-ftp)  auoeps  (m.) ;  manceps  (m.  mancXp-  is  more  usual  than 
the  older  mancilp-). 

-dp  (-Ip)  forceps  (m.  f.);  munXceps  (m.  f.);  prlnceps  (adj.  abl.  & 
always  in  -S)*;  particeps  (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -d); 
adeps  (m.  f.  sometimes  written  adlps:  no  gen.  pi.). 

-ip  stip-em  (f.  no  certain  nom.  s.  or  gen.  pL). 

-db  (-lb)    cnlBbs  (adj.). 

-m  hlemps  (f.  sometimes  written  blems;  cf.  §  70). 

^  Consequently,  the  accentuation  of  the  syllables  is  not  altered,  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  gen.  pi.  had  ended  in  -ium,  or  neut.  nom.  ace. 
pi  in  -la ;  e.g.  pdnceps,  prindpimi,  but  prlndpium,  prlndpla. 

'  The  genitives,  municlpiiim  once  or  twice  in  inscriptions,  pxlBd- 
piun  often  in  MSS.  of  Livy,  fordplum  in  extract  from  Lucilius,  are 
probably  only  mistakes  of  scribes.  So  liospitliun  in  good  MSS.  of 
Cic.  and  Liv.,  obsldium  in  Liv.  and  Caes.,  Jndldiun,  artlfldum,  &c. 
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(b)    Guttural  Stems.  43S 

(o)     Stems  in  -c : 

-&c  fieix  (f.  no  gen.  pi.;  old  nom.  s.  faces);  fr&ces  (f.  plur. 

no  gen.). 

-ftc  cmx  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  nuz  (f.) ;  dnz  (m.  f.) ;  tradux  (m. 

rarely  f.);  rfidux  (adj.  abl.  in  -1  except  as  oblique  predi- 
cate); troz  (adj.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-40  foenisez  (hl);  nex  (f.);  pr6c-em  (f.  no  nom.  s.);  rSsez 

(m.) ;  8QmIn6c-em  (adj.  no  nom.  s.). 

'Jtt  (-le)  Chiefly  masculine.  &pez  (m.) ;  cftrez  (f.) ;  candAZ  or  439 
oMez  (m.);  (^mez  (m.);  coortez  (m.  sometimes  f.); 
cfilez  (m.) ;  forfez  (m.  f.) ;  fir&tSz  (m.) ;  nez  (f.) ;  Ulez 
(m.);  Imbrez  (m.  f.);  l&tez  (m.);  ml&rez  (m.);  dblce 
(only  in  plur.  and  abl.  sing.  f.  sometimes  m.) ;  ps^ez  or 
P«lez  (f.  probably  n-oXXaf);  pOdez  (m.);  pollez  (m.); 
ptUez  (m.1;  plUnez  (m.);  ramez  (m.);  rtUuez  (m.  f.);. 
«Qez  (m.f.) ;  8orez(m.) ;  vortez  or  vertez  (m.) ;  ▼ltez(f.). 

Semi-adjectival  compounds;  e.g.  Indaz  (m.  f.);  JUdez 
(m.  f.);  Yindez  (m.  f.);  artlfez  (m.  f.;  abl.  sing,  as 
;»djecUve  in  -1) ;  camlfez  (m.  f.) ;  6plfez  (m.  f.) ;  pontXfez 
(m.  f.) ;  awpcz  (m.  f.) ;  eztispez  (m.  f.). 

Adjectives:  rapiflez  (abl.  1  in  prose;  5  frequently  in- 
metre);  Uyertez,  &c. 

ible-em  (m.  ace.  s.);  panttoei  (m.  pi.);  urptcem  (m. 
aec.  ang.;  irpioei  nom.  pi.)  are  not  found  in  nonu  sing. 

JUi        '    Chiefly  feminine,    appendiz  (f.) ;  c&Uz  (m.,  icvki^  f.) ;  44» 
dleis  (gen.  s.  only  in  phrase  dlcis  caiuA  or  gratUl) ;  fXllz 
(f.);  fornlz  (m.);  fUiz  (f.  usually  fOUci);  lariz  (m.  f.); 
piz  (f.  no  gen.  pL);  sAUz  (f.);  T&rts  (m.  f.);  vlo-em  (f.; 
no  nom.  sing,  or  gen.  pi). 

-fte  Umax  (usually  f.).    For  adjectives  see  §  414. 

-Oc  vox  (f.). 

-11c  iQz  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1;  no  gen.  pi.). 

•4a  ilflz  or  haHex  (£  also  a  neuter  form  alec  or  baleo); 

yeryex  (m.). 

^  AH  fem.    defttrlx;  cervix;  comix;  cStnmlx;  coxendlx;  44» 

lAdlx;   mfttrlx;  mArfltrlx  (the  adjective  has  -1  stem); 
ntMz ;  nlltilz ;  xSdix ;  strulx ;  Tiblc-em  (no  nom.  s.).   (Of 
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Cicatrix,  cervix,  meretrlz,  instances  of  an  ace.  pL  in  -Is 
are  found). 

(0)    Stems  ift'g:  44« 

'tg  conjunz,  often  written  conjnx  (m.  f.) ;  l>!(]iU»m,  4iiadi1(]ii- 

gexn,  &c.  (adj.  no  nom.  s.,  stems  in  -o  more  usual). 

-^g  grez  (m.);  segrSg-em  (adj.  ace.  s.);  ftqullez  (m.). 

-Ig  Btrlz  (f.  gen.  pi.  strlglum  in  Vitruv.) ;  remez  (m.). 

-iig  fjrfigem  (f.  no  nom.  ^ng.;  fimz  and  fimges  quoted  as 

early  forms  of  nom.  &). 

-8g  rez  (m.^;  lez  (f.);  ezlez  (adj.  only  nom.  and  ezUgem, 

ace.  s.,  m  use). 

(c)     Dental  Stents, 

(jot)     Stems  in  -t :  441 

-&t  &na8  (f.),  (gen.  anltua,  C.  N,  D,  2.  48). 

-dt  compOs  (adj.);  UnpOs  (adj.). 

-tit  intercuB    (adj.  not  found  in  abl.  s.  or  nom.  ace  or 

gen.  pL). 

-tit  (-It)     c&put  (n.  abl.  in  -1,  CatuU.) ;  occiput  (n.) ;  sinclpiit  (n.). 

-fit  Nom.  sing,  in  -9s;  ftblSs  (f.);  firies  (m.);  pftrlGs  (m). 

Nom.  sing,  in  -9s;  Interpres  (m.  f.);  Indlges  (m.,  rare  in 
sing.) ;  perpes  (adj.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1) ;  prnpes  (adj. 
abl.  sometimes  in  -1) ;  sfiges  (f.) ;  tSges  (L) ;  impdtd  (abl. 
s.  also  rarely  Impdtia  gen.  sing.). 

-€t  (-It)     Nom.  sing,  in  -9a; 

Substantives:  &mes  (m.?);  csdspeB(m.);  fOmes  (m.);444 
gurges  (m.);  limes  (m.);  merges  (f.?)f  palmes  (m.); 
poples  (m.) ;  stipes  (m.) ;  termes  (m.) ;  trftmes  (m.). 

Semi-adjectival:  antistes  (m.  f.,  also  aatistlta  f.); 
cffiles  (m.,  also  in  Ovid  csdlitibiis  regnls);  codes  (m.); 
cdmes  (m.  f.) ;  dques  (m.) ;  hospes  (m.,  sometimes  in 
poetry  f.;  also  hosplta»  as  f.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.);  mlleB 
(m.  f.) ;  pddes  (m.  f.) ;  prnstes  (m.  f.) ;  afttdUes  (m.  f.); 
vfilea  (m.). 

Adjectives:  files  (mostly  as  subst.  m.  f.;  gen.  pi. 
usually,  because  in  dactylic  verse,  alltunm);  0»r«s  0/ 
Gere   (from  which  Vergil  has  abl.  Csarete,  and  gen. 
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Csarltis);  dives;  sospes  (also  sosplta,  old  form  selsplta, 
as  q>ithet  of  Juno) ;  s&perstes. 

-at  A  very  numerous  class  of  (chiefly  abstract)  substan-  4^5 

tives  (all  feminine)  in  -t&t,  e.g.  <dvltaA,  nstas.  ofl.UTn!t>«i<, 
simiiltas,  lifirSditas,  tempestaA,  voluptas,  cuplditas.  The 
genitive  plural  is  occasionally  formed  in  -ium,  especially 
from  dvltSA  and  the  three  nouns  next  following,  but  from 
others  than  dvltas  rarely  before  the  Augustan  age. 

B&tlas  (f.  usual  only  in  nom.  s. ;  ace.  and  abl.  also  in 
Lucret.). 

(lamnaB  (adj.;  in  formula  clamnaB  esto,  sunto  both  for 
nom.  ^ng.  and  plur.). 

-At  ndpOs  (m.);  B&cerdOs  (m.  f.). 

-Ht  JtLventlis  (f.);  sfinectHs  (f.);  servItHs  (f.);  virtHs  (f.); 

sftlUs  (f.  only  sing.). 

-fit  qiiiSs  (f.);  InquiSs  (f.  also  in  nom.  sing,  as  adj.);  requlSB 

(f.  no  dative,  or  plural;  also  as  an  -e  stem,  §  340). 

03)     Stems  in -d:  446 

-Ad  Y&8  (m.  f.  no  gen.  pL),  bail, 

-lid  pteiUi  (f.),  a  bead  of  cattle, 

-fid  1^8  (m.);  tripSs,  conilpfiB  (adj.),  &c.;  compMSs  (f.    pi. 

also  abl.  s.,  compede,  gen.  pi.  once  compedlum  Plant); 
quadrftpCs  (f.  usually,  also  m.  n.;  abl.  sometimes  in  -1: 
nom.  pi.  qoadrftpfidla  once  in  Colum.). 

-fid  (-Id)    obsfis  (m.  f. ;  prssBfis  (m.  f.) ;  dfisfis  (adj.) ;  rfisfis  (adj.). 

-Id  caplB  (f.);  cassis  (f.),  a  helmet;  cnspis  (f.);  hence  trl- 

cnsplde  (abl.  sing.) ;  l&pls  (m.  rarely  f.);  promulsls  (f.). 

-rd  cor  (n.  no  gen.  pi.).    Compounds  of  cor  have  stems  in  -1 

(§  447)- 

-SMl  prm  (m.  no  gen.  pi.,  ancient  form  of  plur.  pravldes). 

-fid '  cnstfis  (m.  f.). 

-and  lans  (f.,  gen.  pi.  rarely  in  -Inm). 

>^fld  p&lfls  (f.) ;  IncllB  (f.) ;  subsous  (f.). 

-M  bfirfis  (m.  f.) ;  ezlifires  (adj.);  mercfis  (f.). 
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Singular. 
Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc.) 
Abl.i 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ace.  \ 
Gen. 


Dat.  I 
Loc.}- 
AblJ 


Examples  of  declensions  of  mute  stems. 
Compare  §§  416,  422. 


447 


(adj.  m.  f.  n.)         m.  or  t.  f. 

princep-s  Jfldez  »t&-B 

(prlii<ap^m(m.f.) 
jprinceps  (n.)         •* 

princlp-ls  Jndlc-ls  at&t-is 

princlp-l  Judlc-I  atat-I 


prindp-d 


priiicip-68  (no 

neut.) 
prindp-um 


Judlc-S         »tat-S 


Jndlc-Ss 
Judlcum 


Kt&t-Ss 

at&t-um 
(sometimes 
at&t-ium) 


m. 

pes 


em     at&t-em        pM-em 


ped-Is 
ped-I 

ped-d 


P6d-68 

pedoum 


prindp^Ibils 


Jadlc-Ibns    at&t-lbtlB      ped^biu 


2.     Stems  ending  in  -n. 

Stems  ending  in  -n  form  the  nominative  singular  in  qne  «f  two  44« 
ways: 

Either  the  nom.  sing,  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  n;  thus 
stems  in  «On,  -d5xi,  -gSn,  and  a  few  others  which  are  all  masc.  or 
fem.:  e.g.  sermOn-,  sernio  (m.);  IfigiOn-,  leglo  (f.);  grandOn-, 
grando  (f.) ;  6rlg0n-,  6xfgo  (f.).  In  the  oblique  cases  -On  becomes 
-In. 

Or  the  stem  becomes  the  nom.  sing,  without  alteration  or  addi- 
tion. Thus  stems  in  -mfin,  which,  except  one,  are  all  neuter,  an<i 
a  few  others  which  are  mainly  masculine;  e.g.  agmfin  (n.),  gen, 
agxnlnls;  tiblcfin  (m.),  gen.  tibielnls.  Three  words,  dbi-ls,  Jtlvfin- 
l8,  s&i-ez,  are  exceptional. 

-&n  cftnls  (m.  f.,  old  form  c^nes  (Plaut.).    The  derivatiye 

canlcula  seems  to  imply  an  -1  stem). 

•On  (-In)    nom.  s.  in  -0.     All  except  some  here  named,  are  femi-  ^*» 
nine.    hOmo  (m.  also  in  old  language  with  stems  homon-, 
bemon-);  nSmo  (m.  f.  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  rare;  cf.  §  37a); 
turbo  {m,  turben,  Tib.) ;  c&ro  (f.  no  gen.  pi.    The  stem 
is  cam-  for  c&rOn-). 
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margo  (m.  rarely  f.)^  4E]go  (f.)^  Abdi^glnes  (m.  pL); 
aspergo  (r.) ;  eompfigo  (f.) ;  asMsta»  (f.  stbL  s.  oi^); 
IndSginem  (f.,  also  in  gen.ai^  abl.  sing.);  and  odier 
feminine  substantives  in  -g5xL 

cardo  (m.);  ordo  (m.);  grando  (f.);  liftnmdo  (f.);  Idrado 

S);  testtldo  (f.);  alc6do  (f.);  gr&vedo  (f.);  flrOdo  (f.); 
pido  (f.  sometimes  m.) ;  sffUtOdo  (f.),  &c. ;  and  some 
other  al^act  feminine  substantives  in  -IdAn,  -tUdOn,  &c. 

-to  (-In)  flftmen  (m.),  a  priest;  fldlcen  (m.);  oscen  (m.,  some- 
times f.);  tiblcen  (m.);  tftblcen  (m.);  pecten  (m.)^ 
I^ftten  (n.);  aangven  (n.),  and  more  frequently  sangvls 
(m.);  pollln-em  (m.  also  gen.  and  abl.  s.).  For  stem 
nman-,  nom.  fSmur  (n.),  see  §  454. 

And  the  numerous  verbal  neuters;  e.g.  agmezi,  ISnlmen, 
pfttfimen,  vftltlmen,  nOmen,  &c. ;  flftmen  (n.  is  little  used 
except  in  abl.  s.  and  pi.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.) ;  UnOmlnls 
(adj.  geo.  s.  no  other  case);  cognOmXnem  (adj.  also  abl. 
smg.  and  nom.  pL). 

•ftn  Bfin-ez  ,(m.  sometimes  in  poetry  f.):  ^e  other  cases  do 

not  contain  -eo-  (which  is  seen  in  aenec-tus,  aenedo,  &c.) ;  • 
jftvta-ia  (m.  f.). 

-fo  All  masculine,  except  abstract  substantives  in  -ifin,  which  450 

are  aU  feminine,  even  when  used  with  concrete  meaning. 

ftgftao  (m.);  ftqnjUo  (m.);  Nbro  (m.);  bilbo  (m.  once 
fem.) ;  bflfo  (m.) ;  canpo  (hl)  ;  cento  (m.).;  ctldOn-e  (m. 
oiUy  in  the  abl.  case);  leo  (m.);  Ugo  (m.);  mango  (m); 
mCtero  (m.) ;  flpXlio  or  upUlo  (m.) ;  pSpXlio  (m.) ;  prsddo 
(m.) ;  pngio  (m.) ;  aermo  (m.) ;  ateUlo  (m.) ;  veaper- 
tmo  (m.);  tltio  (m.);  and  others. 

IB&pltp  (m.);  and  other  descriptive  names  of  persons. 

temlo  (m.) ;  aSnlo  (m.) ;  and  other  names  of  numbers. 

iMiio  (also  stem  in  -6n  with  nom.  AnlSn). 

eommflnio  (f.);  perdueUio  (f.);  rdglo  (f.);  16glo  (f.^; 
Opinio  (f.) ;  diclon-em  (f.  ace.  also  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.) ; 
and  other  derivatives  m>m  adjectives  and  present  stem  of 
verbs. 

lectio  (f.);  Orfttto  (f.);  canfttlo  (f^;  aorbltlo  (f.); 
niitlo  (f.) ;  and  many  other  derivatives  n-om  supine  stem 
of  verbs. 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc.| 
Abl.J 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ace.  ) 
Gen. 
Dat.  I 
Loe.f 
Abl.J 


Examples  of  declension  of  nouns  <witb  -n  stems. 
Compare  §  428. 

n. 
&gni6n 


45« 


m. 
tiblcdn      ) 
tibltibi-em) 
tibicin-l8 
Ubicln-I 


tibicin-d 

tLblcin-Ss 
tlbicixL-niir 


a«;xnIii-lB 
a«mixL-8 


agmln-& 
a^lxnixL-iinL 


m. 
hSmo 
homln-em 
liomiii-Is 
homln-X 


f. 
Ugld 

lesiOn-em 
legion-Is 
leglon-I 


homln-d        legl(m-S 


]ioiiilii-5s 
homin-imi 


legiOn-Ss 
leglOxL-um 


tlbidn-Ibtls     agmin-IbtUi     liomln-Iblis    leglOn-XMU 


3.     Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -s. 

Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -s  are  used  as  the  nominative  angular  45a 
without  addition  or  change,  except  that  some  neuters  change  te 
into  lis,  and  others  change  6r  into  tlr,  6b  into  fuu 


(a)     Stems  in  -L 


453 


40, 
-eU 


(/3) 


-&r 


-Or 


aSl  (m.  sometimes  in  sing,  n.,  no  gen.  pi.);  Hannibal; 
Adberbal;  &c. 

consul  (m<) ;  ezul  (m.-  f.) ;  pra8ul<  (m.  f.). 

vigil  (m.  sometimes  f.);  pervlgU  (adj.);  pttgil  (adj.); 
milgll  (m.  also  mtlgilis).  The  ablat.  sing,  when  it  occurs 
(as  in  Ylgll  and  perVl|(il)  is  in  -1  (cf.  §  424). 

sUpellectil-  (nom.  s.  siipellex,  £,  no  plural;  abl.  s.  in  1 
frequently) ;  sil  (n.). 

801  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

181  (n.) ;  m61  (n.).  Both  drop  the  second  1  in  the  nom. 
sing.,  and  in  plural  have  only  nom.  ace. 

Stems  in  -r.     (Some  are  properly  in  hbi:  cf.  §  183.)  454 

IiBx  (m.) ;  baccfir  (n.) ;  Jub&r  (n.) ;  Inst&r  (n.  only  in  nom. 
ace.  sing.);  pSr  (m.  f.);  compSr  (m.  f.,  as  adjectives  the 
last  two  have  -1  stems). 

ssquor  (n.);  mannpr  (n.). 
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Four  neuters  change  -or-  to  -vr-  for  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative cases;  filmr  (n.);  fSmnr  (n.,  in  other  cases  stems 
femto-  and  femfin-,  §  449,  are  alike  used);  JScnr  (n.,  in 
other  cases  stems  JficOr-,  JftcXnfir-,  are  alike  used,  and  more 
rarely  JftcXnAr-);  rGbnr  (n.,  probably  once  had  stem  in-s; 
comp.  robus-tns;  and  Cato  probably  wrote  in  one  place 
rolras). 

J^  angnr  (m.  f.,  once  had  stem  in  -b;  cf.  angus-tns);  ftffffcur 

(m.);  Umt&res  (m.  pi.);  turtur  (m.  f.);  yultur  (m.); 
dcur  (adj.). 

folgiir  (n.);  gnttur  (n.  rarely  m.);  murmnr  (n.); 
sulfur  (a).    So  Anxor  (n.  m.  §  324),  Tltonr  (a). 

^r  adpenser  (m.) ;  agger  (m.) ;  anser  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  asser  455 

(m.);  career  (m.);  GdlQres  (m.  pi);  l&ter  (m.);  layer 
(f.) ;  lliilcn)er  (m.  also  Mnlclberi  in  gen.  s.) ;  mtUier  (t.^ ; 
Opiter  (m.);  passer  (m.);  prdofires  (m.  pi.,  sing,  rare); 
tfttMr  (also  with  stem  in  -nr),  a  kind  offrmt-tree  (£?) 
the  fruit  (m.);  respibr-e  (m.  abl;  otherwise  with  -0  stem) 
vomer  (m.  sometimes  in  nom.  vOmis). 

dSgSner  (adj.  abl  always  in  -1) ;  pauper  (adj.) ;  1ll)er 
(adj.  abl.  almost  always  in  4)^  fruitful. 

ftefir  (n.);  c&d&ver  (n.);  dLoer  (n.);  gibber  (Plin.  n.?); 
Iter  (n.  rare  except  in  nom.  ace.  smg.) ;  Itlner  (n.  rare  in 
nom.  ace.  sing.);  JllgSra  (n.  pi;  in  sing,  has  stem  in  -o); 
p&p&ver  (n.  also  in  Plaut.  m.);  piper  (n.);  slier  (n.); 
^er  (n.);  stl1)er  (n.);  tflber  (n.),  (i)  a  hump^  (a)  a 
moril;  11l)er  (n.),  a  teat;  verbfoa  (n.  pi  also  abl  sing^ 
yerl)&re,  and  rarely  gen.  s.  verMrls). 

-^  (-r)     p&ter  (m.) ;  m&ter  (f.) ;  Mter  (m.) ;  aedplter  (m.) ;  all 
omit  e  before  r  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-arr  for  (n.,  in  plur.  only  nom.  ace). 

-6r  All,  except  three,  masculine.  456 

«lor  (m.) ;  sOror  (f.) ;  uxor  (f.) ;  ftdor  (n.  also  quoted  with 
stem  in  -Ar);  pzbnOr-em  (ace.  m.,  nom.  sing,  not  found). 
ardor  (m.);  d61or  (m.);  fanor  (m.);  cruor  (m.);  ful- 
gor  (m*) ;  and  other  verbals  from  present  stem. 

actor  (m.);  auctor  (m.f.);  ftm&tor  (m.);  auditor  (m.); 
censor  (m.);  and  other  verbals  frx>m  supine  stems.  For 
adjectives  m  comparative  degree  see  §  460. 

Slave  names;  e.g.  Mardpor,  i.e.  Marcus'  slave  (por= 
poor,  old  pover),  Ludpor,  Pnbllpor,  Qnlntipor,  &c.  were 
disused  in  Quintilian*s  time. 
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-tip  fllr  (m.). 

-€p  v5r  (n.). 

-cr  vMUcris  (f.     Cf.  §  430). 

(y)     Stems  in  «»8.  457 

All  except  vas,  os  {a  bone),  mensls,  change  b  into  r  before  a 
Yowel;  i.e.  in  all  cases  except  nom.  ang. 

•ta  (-to)    All  neuter,  except  ISpiui  and  arlKNk  ^^s 

eorpuB  (n.);  ddcns  (n.);  dSddcas  (n.^;  fftcIiinB  (n.,  also 
stem  ISEUdnfir-) ;  fSntut  (n.) ;  frU^  (n.) ;  Utiu  (n.) ;  nfimns 
(n.) ;  pectus  (n.) ;  pScus  (n.  See  ^so  §  395) ;  pfinns  (n., 
more  usually  f.  with  stem  in  -u;  see  §  398);  pSgnns  (n., 
also  stem  pignto-);  stercus  (n.) ;  tempns  (n.,  but  temptol 
is  the  best  attested  spelling  for  the  locative) ;  tergns  (n.). 

UptUi  (m.);  arbOs  (f.  also  axMr). 
t^nus  (indecL),  stretch}  used  as  adverb. 

-lis  (-«r)    nom.  sing,  -ub;  other  cases,  -to.  Originally  -«a,  §  213.  5. 

&CTLB  (n.) ;  foados  (n.) ;  fOnns  (n.) ;  gtoias  (n.) ;  iflSmns 
(n.);  Jfkgtoiun  (n.  gen.  pi.  and  Jugerlbus  dat.  abl.  pi.;  tlie 
other  cases  from  an  -0  stem);  l&tU8  (n.);  mUnuB  (n.  in 
nom.  ace.  pi.  both  munera  and  miuiia);  hSlos  (n.);  ftnus 
(n.) ;  ftpus  (n.) ;  pondus  (n.) ;  raudus  (n.) ;  rfldtis  (vl.)  ; 
sficus  (n.  omy  nom.  ace.  sing.) ;  scSlus  (n.) ;  Sldus  (n.) ; 
vellus  (n.) ;  viscus  (n.) ;  ulcus  (n.) ;  vulnus  (n.). 

Vtaus  (f.);  YdtuB  (adj.). 

HBs  (-to)    nom.  s.  -Ss  (gen.  -drls). 

CdrSs  (f.);  pflbSs  (adj.);  Ixnpilljes  (adj.,  oftener  ImpiL- 
bis,  neut  IxnpUbe). 

>I8  (-to)  cinls  (m.  rarely  f.^;  cftdimls  (m.,  also  with  stem  cncnmi- 
§  412);  PulYls  (m.  rarely  f.,  also  pulTis).  In  oblique 
cases  -Is  becomes  -er;  e.g.  pulvis,  ptQvdrem  (§  184.  3). 

-as  T&s  (n.,  plural  vfisft,  yastonin,  vasXs,  from  stem  in  -o^  of 

which  the  singular  is  found  in  early  writers),  a  'vessel; 
Cas  (n.),  nefas  (n.,  both  only  in  nom.  ace.  sing.). 

-oes  6s  (n.  See  also  §  398),  a  bone;  ezOs  (adj.  once  in  Lucr.). 

-5s  (-to)    All  masculine  except  Os,  a  mouth,  ^^^ 

IdpOs  (m.);  hOnOs  (also  hftnto);  l&bOs  (more  frequently 
l&Mr;  once  in  Verg.  l&bOr);  o015s  (also  cOlor);  p&vta 
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(usually  pavOr);  6d0s  Talso  OdOr);  ribnftr  (cf.  rumns- 
cnlus);  flOs  (m.);  mOs  (m.);  rOs  (m.);  08  (n.,  no  gen. 
pi.,  dat.  and  abl.  rare). 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree;  e.g.  mSUOr  (m. 
f.),  mdlitUi  (n.);  dfblOr  (m.  f.),  dllrllls  (n.);  &c.  have 
ablat.  sing,  rarely  in  -1.  Instances  of  the  neuter  also  in 
-or  are  found  in  writers  of  the  seventh  century  u.c;  e.g. 
prior,  posterior  bellum  in  Valerius  Ant.,  Claudius  Quad. 
&c. 


-^  (-Or)  teUfU  (f.). 

crils  (n.); 
r£L8  (n.);  tCUi 


crUs  (n.);  Jfla  ^n.,  gen.  dat.  abl.  pi.  very  rare);  p{L8(n.); 

:   ".        jn-): 

nom.  and  ace). 


(the  last  three  have  in  plural  only 


-ns  (-ser)  ns  (n.',  the  gen.  dat.  abl.  plural  are  very  rare). 

-ens  mensls  (m.);  mensiuin  and  mensuum  genitive  pi.  are 

sometimes  found  in  MSS.  but  mensum  usually. 


Examples  of  declension   of  stems  in  -1,  -r,  and  -B. 


Singular.       m. 
NoHL       eonslU 


Ace. 

Gen. 
Dat 
Loc. ) 
AbLj 

Plural. 
Nom. ) 
"Ace.  J 


Oen. 
Dat. 
Loc 
Abl 


!} 


consfil-em       p&tr-em 


consul-Is 
consnl-i 

eonsnl-d 


cottsnl-Ss 

consnl-Tim 
consnl-ni&s 


Compare  §  433« 

m.  adj. 

p&t6r  mSliOr  (m.  f.) 

mentis  (n.^ 

meliOr-em  (m.f.)  ]ion5r-em 
melius  (n.) 
patr-Xs        mellor-Is  bonor-Is 

patr-i  mellor-I  honor-i 


m. 
hftnOs 
or  honOr 


patr-d  mellor«6  lionor-8 

(rarely  mellorl) 

patr-60        mellOr-Ss  (m.f.)   honOr-Ss 
mellOr-&  (n.) 

patr-um      mellor-nm  honor-nm 


patr-XMis    meUor-Ibfts 


honor-Ibfls 


461 
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Singular. 
Nom.  ) 
Ace.   \ 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 
Abl. 


Plural. 
Nom.  ) 
Ace.  3 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 
Abl. 


n. 

c&d&Yfir 

cadavfir-Is 
cadaver-I 

cadaver-d 


cadaY6r-& 
cadaver-Tun 


n. 

r5bfir 

rob6r-Is 
robor-I 

robor-d 


robor-A 
robor-imi 


n. 

OptUi 

opdr-l8 
oper-I 

Qper-d 


n. 

temptUi 

texnp5r-l8 
tempor-I 

texnpcr-d 
(cf.  §  434; 


oper-&         teiiipor-& 
oper-Tiin      tempor-nm 


cadaver-IbtUi    robor-IbtUi       oper-IbtUi    texxipor-XMs 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OLD  OR  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS  OF  CASES  (Class  IL). 


Singular  Number. 

Accusative.    On  the  omission  of  the  final  m  see  §  86.    Its  4^ 
omission  in  writing  was  gradually  given  up  during  the  6tli  century 
u.c. 

Genitive.  On  the  omission  of  the  final  s  see  §  193. 5.  Cicero, 
in  his  poems,  and  Lucretius  appear  to  be  the  last  who  made  use  of 
this  omission. 

I.    Stems  in  -u.    Four  endings,  besides  the  regular  -IIb,  are  463 
mentioned,  viz. : 

{a)  -UO8,  e.g.  SenatnoB  four  times  in  the  S,  C  de  Baccanalibus, 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  written  domos.  Ritsehl  conjectures  domuos. 

(h)  -vis,  the  imeontracted  ending  is  mtentioned  as  used  by  seve- 
ral writers;  e.g.  senatulB  (Sisenna);  anuls  (Ter.  Varr.^;  partnis, 
fimotnls,  domiilB,  vlctolB,  graduls,  rltnls  (Van*.).  GeUius  (4,  16^ 
believed  that  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus  wrote  so  always. 
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(c)  -uuB  as  found  in  MSS.  (e.g.  of  Pliny  the  elder)  was  pro- 
bably merely  so  written  to  denote  the  length  of  the  1L  It  is  found 
also  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur, 

(d)  -1,  see  §399. 

2.  Stems  in  -i.    Faxtns  is  found  on  the  Bantine  bronze  A.U.C.  464 
6a  I — 636. 

3.  Consonant  stems.  An  ending  in  -ns  is  found  in  some  in- 
scriptions, but  rarely  later  than  100  B.C.;  e.g.  Castonui,  VexieniB, 
Cerems,  Honorus,  CsBBaros,  patnu,  nominns,  hoxninns,  prsBvarl- 
cationus. 

An  ending  -es  is  found  in  Sailutes,  AiKAones  (before  the  2nd 
Punic  war),  and  Ceres. 

Dative.     Consonant  and  -1  stems,    -6  is  found  in  inscriptions  465 
chiefly  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  u.C;   (a)  e.g.  Jonone, 
matre,  salute,  Diove;  also  in  one  -1  stem  marte.    It  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  some  phrases ;  e.  g.  solvendo  »re  allenb ;  Jure  dlcondo, 
even  in  Livy  and  Suetonius. 

(Jf)  -el  in  prse- Augustan  inscriptions;  e.g.  Apolenel,  legel,  here- 
del,  Dlovei,  Hercolel,  &c.  The  only  instances  from  -1  stems  seem 
to  be  frandel,  martel,  urtMl. 

Both  -el  and  -e  appear  in  the  oldest  inscriptions;  1  not  till  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Corssen  with  others  holds  -el  to  be  the 
(Miginal  dative  suffix,  -1  the  locative. 

Ablative,     i.    Stems  in  -u  and  stems  in  -1    The  ablative  466 
probably  ended  in  -M  and  -Id  (older  -ed).  But  no  certain  instances 
occur  in  inscriptions  except  navaled,  marld  in  the  Duillian  in- 
scription. 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  uu  to  denote  long  n;  e.g. 
pequlatnn,  arMtratuu. 

From  -1  stems  we  have,  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions,  both  -el 
and  -1;  e.g.  xyartel,  parti;  fontel,  omnel,  sortt 

2.  Consonant  stems.  In  these  it  ended  in  early  times  in  -e  and  467 
-Id.  Thus  in  very  old  inscriptions  we  have  airld  and  aire;  pa,tre, 
nomlnld.  In  the  Duillian  inscr.  also  -ed;  e.g.  dlctatored.  (But 
the  copy  which  we  have  is  post-Augustan,  and,  as  Ritschl  thuiks, 
not  even  a  futhful  copy  of  the  original.)  In  the  S,  C,  de  Bacc, 
is  ooTemtloiild.  (No  later  examples.)  Hence  the  ablative  occa- 
donaUy  appears  with  1,  the  d  having  Men  off;  e.g.  dedltlonl,  por- 

II 
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ttOQl  (pi-sf.- August,  inscrip.) ;  carnl,  Tfixrfirl,  oneri  (Plaut)  •  Tatlonl, 
mucronS  (Lucr.  in  elision),  &c.  But  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
the  ablative  in  -6  is  much  the  most  common  even  in  inscriptions. 


Plural  Number. 

Nominative  and  Accusative,    i.  -uus  sometimes  in  in-  468 
scriptions  and  MSS.  for -Us  (see  Detlefeen's  edition  of  Pliny,  KN,). 

2.  Consonant  stems.  A  few  instances  are  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
ending  -Is. 

Genitive,     i.  Stems  in  -lu    The  contraction  of  -umu  is  rare;  *^ 
butcumim  (Verg.),  passum  (Lucil.  Mart.)  are  found;  ezerdtum 
in  Mon.  Ancyr.,  nuMgiBtratum  (Liv.  Cod,  Feron.), 

2,  Consonant  sterns.  Varro  speaks  of  old  forms  bovemm,  Jo- 
yerum  for  bourn,  Jovum;  and  Charisius  speaks  of  the  annalist 
Cselius  having  used  nucerum,  and  Gellius,  the  historian,  regenun, 
lapiderum,  (from  noz,  rex,  lapis).  Possibly  such  forms  are  due  to 
a  collateral  stem  in  -Is  (-6r);  as  in  cucnmls,  §§405,  459;  bus  gen. 
sing.,  suer-ls  (Plaut.).  But  they  may  arise  from  the  simple  addition 
of  -um  to  the  gen.  sing.;  e.g.  nacis-um  would  become nucenim. 
Compare  faznlllas  sing.,  faxnillamm  plural. 

Dative  and  Ablative.    The  final  s  was  omitted  or  not  470 
pronounced  in  early  poetry  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant. 

The  early  form  was  in  -elms;  e.g.  tempestatelras. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


GREEK  NOUNS.     CLASS  I. 


Greek  nouns  in  the  prae-Augustan  period  generally  received  47 
slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.    These  forms  were  generally  retained  by  the  prose  writers, 
but  the  Augustan  poets,  especially  Propertius,  0>-id  and  (later) 
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Statius,  often  introduced  the  Greek  forms  instead ;  and  many  words 
;«ot  in  common  use  are  found  in  the  Greek  form  only^. 


t.    Stems  in  -a. 

The  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  ai^ 
the  nom.  sing,  as  follows:  masc.  ^as  (-As),  fem.  -a  (-41),  after  a  vowel 
or  r:  otherwise,  masc.  -i^r  (-6b),  fem.  -17  (-6).     If  Latinized  all 
become  simply  4l 

In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -&,  -6  in  the  473 
vocative,  -fin,  -Sn  in  the  accusative  singular.  But  the  Latin  voca- 
tive in  -&  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek  gentile  names)  are 
often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek  form. 
Stems  in  -tea  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -tft,  e.  g.  Thy- 
esta;  also  -tS,  e.g.  BoOtS.  Patronymics  dn  -des  had  vocative  -d6, 
e.g.  Tfdide,  £&clde,  Al<ddS;  sometimes  -dft,  e.g.  £&d[d&,  Gecr6pld& 
(Ovid),  Anchisi&dft  (Verg.);  accusative  always  -d9n,  e.g.  Laertia- 
dSn,  FSUden.  So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -8;  e.g.  Cir- 
cen,  FrlSnen. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin 
form  -».  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the 
genitive  in  -Ss  from  nominatives  in  -3.  So  also  Quintilian  in  names 
like  mnsIcS.  A  dative  in  -8  is  rarely  found  except  in  some  (not 
early)  inscriptions,  e.  g.  B»l>i»  FIubIm  ;  Jull»  Stratonice,  &c. 

The  ablative  of^stems  in  -8s  and  -8  is  usually  -6. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.     (Names  of  474 
peoples  &c.  often  have  -xun  for  -arum.    See  §  364.) 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  475 
nominative  case  singular. 

I.     Greek  nouns  in  -ay  (-Ss),  or  -lyy  (-6b).     Masculine, 

(a)  Appellatitjes,  S^cOphanta,  p08ta,  nauta,  pSr&ta  always. 
Similarly  athlSta,  bibli<^la,  propOla,  cltharista,  and  in  Plaut. 
trapesuta  (rpaTre^iri/^) ;  danista  (dai/eioTT/;).  In  Cicero,  ana^OBtea, 
gedmetres,  sophlstes.  Later  dynastes,  dioranles,  aliptes,  cometes, 
pyctes,  tetrarches,  psrrites,  &c.  So  satrftpes  (ace.  usually  satrftpam). 

^  "Nuncrecentiores  instituerunt,  grsecis  nominibus  graecas  declina- 
tiones  potius  dare,  quod  tamen  ipsum  non  semper  fieri  potest.  Mihi 
autem  placet  rationem  latinam  sequi,  quousque  patitur  decor."" 
Quintilian  (i.  5.  63). 

;  I  —  2 
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(J?)  Gentile  names.  Pena  (Plaut),  Penes  (Cic.) ;  ScyUies  (Cic. 
Hon),  Sc3rtlia  (Lucan).  In  Cicero  AMfirltes,  CrotoiLi&teB,  EpXrOtes» 
StaglriteB. 

(f)    Names  of  men,    Hermla  (Cic),  MIda  (Ter.),  BCanya  (Hor. 
Ov.),  PauBftnla  (Cic),  PhsBdrla  (Ter.),  Perdlcca  (Curt.),   JB§ta 
Ov.),  Pnuia  (Cic.  Liv.).    On  the  other  hand  ArdilaB,  Amyntas 
Cic.) ;  PnuiaB  (Liv.) ;  JEneas,  &c. 

AnCUses,  Ach&tes,  Thyestes.  Patronymics  rarely  have  -&.  Thus 
HSradldes,  Albldes,  AsdSpl&des,  Pelldes.  But  Atild&  is  found  (Hor. 
Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics  from  Latin  names:  Memmifr- 
d»  (dat.  sing.),  son  of  Memmius;  Bdplftdaa  (nom.  8.;.Sclpladam 
ace.  s.  Hor.;  Sdpiad»  gen.  s.,  Prop.,  Hor.;  Bdxiiadas  ace.  pi.,  Verg.), 
son  of  Scipio, 

a.     Greek  nouns  in  -a  (-&)  or  -rf  (-€).     Feminine,  476 

(a)  Appellatives,  ApOthScft,  anlft,  blUlothecft,  tra«:(Bdl&,  oonuB- 
di&,  prOr&,  m&ch8Br&,  xnixptbr&  (irofxtivpa)^  ancOr&  (oyjcvpa),  xiaii8e& 
(vovo-id),  eplstttla  (cVurroXi;),  scssna  ((naivrf)j  always.  In  Cicero, 
grammatlc&,  <UalectIc&,  rhetOrlcft,  mfLBlc&:  in  Quintilian  gram- 
matics, &c. 

(6)  Names  of  places.  JEtn&,  Cret&,  Llbyft,  Spart&,  Id&,  Itli&c&, 
&c.,  but  in  Ovid  usually  JEtn6,  Cret9,  &c.  ThessftlonXca  (Cic.) ; 
Thessalonlce  (Liv.  Plin.).     Always  CyrSnS,  MeroS. 

(c)  Names  of  <women.  For  'AXjc/iifw;  AlcnmSna  (Plaut),  AIo- 
mSna  (Cic),  AlcmfinS  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c.,  ATt«fT^niai*i|B 
Antldpa,  EurOpa,  Hdc&ta,  HOdna,  S&nSla,  &c.  In  poets  usually 
Androm&cli6,  &c.  But  nsrmplia  (Cat.  Veig.  Ov.),  nymphfi  (Ov.). 
Always  Bdrfinloe»  HSl>e,  Daphne,  PersdphOne,  Phcdhe,  Bli6d0pe, 
ThtQe,  TlBlpli6ne,  &c. 

ii.    Stems  in  -o.  477 

The  -o  stems  in  Greek  had  -os  (-^s)  in  nom.,  -oy  (-On)  in  accus. 
(and  neuter  nominative)  singular.  The  Latin  form  (-nm)  for  the 
accus.  is  often  found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-tka, 
sometimes  -er  for  -ftnu)  is  not  found.  The  other  cases  rardy  re- 
ceived any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  usage : 

Singular,     i.    Appellatives  (Feminine),  e.g.  methOdns,  peilA-  47s 
dnB,  atOmus,  antidOtuB,  dlalectus,  always.     So  trlrndtnu  or  trlmd- 
ter;  tetramfitruB,  or  tetramdter;  on  the  other  hand  diamdtroB  Talso 
dlarndtrufl),  perlmdtros,  InuAXtOB  (m.  and  f.);    phasSlos,  a  ooat^ 
fiui61n8,  a  boat^  a  bean. 
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3.  Names  of  towns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Aliydus,  Cor- 
InthUB,  Lamps&cns,  F&pliiis,  Cjhprus,  Bliftdiis,  Tdnddus,  l^plms,  &c. 
The  forms  in  -os  (^-ov)  in  the  poets  chiefly.  Always  fgyptns,  but 
(nom.)  Imliros,  Lemnos,  D6I08,  Sftmos,  Sestos,  TyroB,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  F9n9iXB,  Caystrus, 
Bteander,  FaniasBiu,  &c.  Also  Fenfios,  &c.  Usually  Pelion  (n.) 
and  nooL  Olympus  (m.),  Cauc&sns  (m.),  ace.  Olympum,  Caucaaum. 

4.  Names  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  those  in  -poy 
(-ms),  preceded  by  a  consonant;  e.g.  Teucer,  MSlea^er,  rarely  Me- 
Aeai;ros,  Antip&ter,  Alexander,  Menander,  sometimes  Menandros, 
Evaauler,  sometimes  Evandms.  So  we  have  as  accusatives  Dald&lon, 
Sl8jh;)]ium,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -n;  e.g.  Menandm,  Apollodora. 

PantlifLB,  voc  PantdLU  is  a  contracted  form  (llai/^oof,  Ilai/^oe). 

Greek  words  in  -^©r  (-eto),  are  either  completely  Latinized ; 
e.  g.  Tyndarfills,  FSnSldils,  or  sometimes  have  nom.  -Ob,  ace.  -On  or 
-o,  e.g.  AndrOgeos  (gen.  AndrOgeo,  and  Andrdgei  in  Vergil). 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz.:  Atlios,  Ceos,  ace.  AtbOn 
(Cat  Ov.  Verg.),  Atho  (Liv.  Plin.),  Ceo  (Cic).  Coos  (Mela),  COtUi 
(Liv.^  for  Kowff,  Kc3s,  has  ace.  Coum  (Plin.  Tac),  abl.  Coo  (Cic. 
Plin.). 

For  some  stems  in  €v-  (en-)  see  §  482. 

Plural.    The  Nominative  rardy  in  -C9;  e.g.  AdtipIuB  (Ter.),  47s 
canSpliOrcd,  axctc»,  cosmce  (Cic),  Soloa,  lotoa  (Plin.).    The  Greek 
genitive  in  ^tav  (-On)  is  found  sometimes  with  Uber  as  the  name  of  a 
boolc;  e.g.  Veigirs  BflcOlIcon,  Oeorglcon;  Manilius*  AstronOmlcon; 
4:aiely  otherwise;  e.g.  COlonia  Therseon,  for  Theraorum  (Sail), 

On  the  genitive  in  -um,  e.g.  Fdlasgom,  Orajom,  see  §  365. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GREEK    NOUNS.     CLASS   II. 


Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  as  of  the  first  class,  frequently  retain  4?« 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize 
the  inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  the  post-Augustan  poets  very 
frequently  retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing, 
and  short  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  parties  stand  Vei;gil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com.  Nepos, 
Pliny  and  other  post-Augustan  prose  writers  share  the  same  ten- 
dency as  Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek 
forms  in  all  writers  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in 
appellatives. 

I.    Stems  in  -o,  -eu,  -y.  4?» 

-0  («)    Masculine,    nom.  in  -Cs;  ace.  -6em  or  (poet)  -5&; 

gen.  -Ms;  dat.  -61.  Plural  nom.  -868 ;  ace.  -Oia;  gen. 
-8um;  dat.  abl.  -((Ibus?  (-OIbIxi  once  in  Ovid). 

'  e.g.  hSros,  Minos. 

(F)  Feminine.  All  cases  in  -o,  except  gen.  -tta.  Ovid 
occasionally  has  accusative  in  -on.  The  early  poets  (En- 
nius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  once  Plautus),  treated  tnem 
as  having  stems  in  -On  (e.g.  DldOnem,  &c.).  So  also  the 
late  writers,  e.g.  Servius,  Macrobius. 

e.g.  Allecto,  Argo,  Calllsto,  Cftlypao,  Dido,  Echo,  H6ro, 
lo,  mo,  Manto,  TheSno,  Sappho. 

•eu  Masculine.    Nom.  -Slls;  voc.  -611;  ace.  -enm  or  (poet)  4^2 

6a*;  gen.  -ei  or  (poet.)  -efts;  dat.  abl.  -eo.  The  poets 
(e.g.  Verg.  Ov.  Prop.),  often  treat  -ei,  -eo  as  one  syllable 
(see  §  232). 

^  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (6.  9.  §  i)  had  used  the  expression 
"In  Piraeea  cum  exissem,"  and,  Atticus  having  commented  on  it,  Cicero 
replies  (7.  3.  §10),  **Venioad  'Piraeea,*  in  quo  magis  reprehendendus 
sum,  quod  homo  Romanus  'Pirseea*  scripserim,  non  *Piraeum,'  sic 
enim  omnes  nostri  locuti  sunt,  quam  quod  *  in  *  addiderim.** 
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e.g.  Atrens,  CeplieiiB,  Erechtlieiu,  Knfistbeus,  KAreus, 
OzpheuS)  PSleiiB,  PeneuB,  FrOmfitheus,  PlraeoB,  FrOteni, 
TSreas,  TbSseuB,  TypbOBeus,  Tyndftreus,  &c.  For  metre^s 
sake  we  have  in  ace.  IdOmtoSA,  Zli6ii6a  (Vei;g.),  C&pftii8& 
(Stat). 

The  plural  is  rarely  found;  e. g.  accus,  Hegareos 
(Quintil.),  Fblne&s  or  FhinSas  (Mart). 

The  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had  an  e- 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  an  -en  stem  used  in  Livy. 
Other  writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus  in  Cicero, 
nom.  Perses;  ace.  Persen,  rarely  Persem;  gen.  dat  Pers»; 
abl.  Persa.  In  Livy,  nom.  PerseTu;  ace.  Perseimi  and 
Persea;  gen.  Persel;  dat  abl.  Perseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  Achilldl,  UllxfiL 

The  Greek  diKboptvs  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  always  amphOra 
(f.). 


-y 


Nom.  -jTi  Voc,  -y  (in  poets)',  ace.  -yitor  -ym;  gen.  -yls  483 
or  -yoB;  dat  -yl;  abL  -ye. 

e.g.  cihiSifB  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  Erlnsrs  (f.),  H&lys  (m.), 
PHorcys  (f.),  TStli^  (f.  dat  Tfitbj^  once  CatuL). 

a.    Stems  in  -e  and  -i.  484 

-e  (a)    Masculine.     Nom.  s.  -6s  ^.     Ace.  -em  or  more  fre- 

quently (especially  in  post-Augustan  writers),  in  -to. 
Gen.  usually  in  -1*,  sometimes  -Is.  Abl.  in  -6,  rarely  -6. 
In  plural  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  if  they  ended 
in  -a'. 

-ce  e.g.  Pham&ces. 

-die  e.g.  L&dies. 

-te  e.  g.  Acestes,  Adrates,  BdOtes,  EuplirftteB,  Hlppdor&tes,  IpU- 

cr&tes,  Is6ciiLte8,  Mithrldates,  Orestes,  PlumStes,  Pdltcr&tes, 
SOcr&tes,  Thyestes,  Tlrldfttes,  TIm6cr&tes,  Ztodcr&tes,  &c. 

A  genitive  in  -89  is  occasionally  found  ia  the  poets; 
e.g.  AntXph&tsa,  BootSQ,  Orestso,  Thyestsa. 

1  These  stems  properly  end  in  -oy,  or  -«;  e.g.  ^toKpares,  yipos. 
The  final  s,  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  183  6),  is  omitted  in 
Greek. 

3  In  Greek  inscriptions  sitch  forms  as  ^uKpairov,  KaWiKparou,  KaX- 
"KtaO^yov,  &c,  (instead  of  SwK/xirovs,  &c. ),  occur,  even  in  Attic. 
.  s  Fonns  like  Zw^ai^cu,  H/oo^trAat,  &c.  occur  in  Greek  since  Plu- 

torch. 
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-de  e.g.  Aldbi&deB,  Axlstldes,  Caxne&des,  BlOmedes,  EuzipXdes, 

CMbQ|in6dM,  Hypfirldes,  Ulltiftdes,  PSl&mfideB,  Parmfinldes, 
SSmonXdes,  ThtLcj^dXdes.  Proper  patronymics  belong  to 
the  first  class,  §  475. 

-no  e.g.  Art&plieroeB,    GUstliSnei,  DemostliineB,    DlogfineB, 

XfinOpluuioB. 

-le  e.g.  AcbllleB  (see  §  482),  AristOteles,  HercfilM,  FnudtdeB, 

Thales  (see  §  494);  Ag&thOdLoB,  EmpMikileB,  ThfimlstOdeB, 
PfiriideB. 

A  few  instances  of  ace.  in  -&  are  found  from  stems  in 
-cde,  e.g.  Pdrldea,  Str&tOdea  (Quintil.) ;  Fythdclea,  SOphd- 
<aea  (Sen.) ;  Eteoclfi&  (Stat). 

-se  («ze)    e.g.  Gotanes,  Oazes,  Ulizes  (see  §  482),  Xerxes,  VologSses 
(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -0  are  found  from  the  last-named). 

(/3)  Neuters.     Nom.  ace.  sing.  -Os  or  -iLs.    Nom.  ace.  4S5 
pi.  -6  (no  other  cases),   e.g.  cStOs,  mfilds,  p^Uicr&s;  Texnp« 
(plur.  only).    Pel&guB  (n.),  and  cetus  (m.),  are  also  used 
with  -o  stems.   So  also  6r61mm  (ace),  erebl,  (gen.),  erebo ; 
cliao  (dat),  c&cOdtheB  (adj.  n.). 

-1  (a)    Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).    Nom.  486 

in  -18.    Ace.  in  -Im  or  -In,  abl.  -1. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  b&slB  (ace.  also  in  -em),  cann&blB, 
plitiilBlB,  p&r&IjhdB,  pOSslB,  prlBtiB,  tigxiB  (also  with  stem 
in  -id). 

Names  of  Persons,  e.g.  BesoBtrls  (m.)^  MepMtlB  (f.), 
AlcestiB  (f.). 

^fames  of  Places,  e.g.  Amplilpdlls,  Ke&pdUs,  &c. ; 
Cli&TybdlB,  HlBPftllB,  LeptlB,  HemphiB,  S^bftxlB,  &c.,  also 
the  plurals  Oadls,  Sardls,  SyrtiB,  TralllB. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  Albls,  BsBtlB  (abl. 
also  in  -4),  UgfirlB,  Uris,  TamftsUi,  TSaals,  Ttgrls  (see  also 
§  501),  TXbfirlB;  VeBdrlB,  Ylsurgis. 

A  gen.  pi.  in  -On  occurs  in  the  word  m6t&moTpli06e(bL  as 
part  of  the  title  of  Ovid's  work, 

03)    Neuter.    Nom.  in  -i.    Capp&rl,  gnmml  (or  cumnl),  4^7 
sin&pl,  &c.    These  three  are  also  found  with  nom.  in  -Ib, 
ace.  in  -Im. 

3.    Consonant  stems. 

The  Greek  forms  are:  Singular  gen.  -Ob  (Lat  -Ib);  ace.  41  4&S 
(Lat  -em) ;  Plural  nom.  -Ob  (Lat.  -Ob).    Other  differences  apply 
only  to  particular  stems. 
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{a)  Labial  stems:                                                                      489 

-fip  e.  g.  Lsdaps  (m.). 

-ttp  e.g.  JItliiQPB  (m.),  Pfilops  (m.). 

-Op  e.g.  Cj^idopB  (m.). 

"'^Ifti  e.g.  gryps  (m.   In  plur.  alsogrypU,  grypborum,  gryphis). 

-&b  e.g.  Arabs  (m.,  also  nom.  Ar&bus;  abl.  Ar&M)). 

•tb  e.g.  Obftlybs  (m.). 

(^)     Guttural  stems:  49» 

-&o  e.g.  antbrax  (f.),  C6raz  (m.). 

-de  e.g.  Capp&dox  (some  cases  from  steins  in  -0  in  post- 

Augustan  writers). 

-to  e.g.  Sryx  (m.  ace.  Eryeum;  abl.  Bnrco  Cic.  Tac.). 

-Ic  e.g.  cboenlx  (f.),  cniz  (adj.),  bystriz  (f.). 

-ftc  e.g.  tbOraz  (m.),  AJax  (m.),  Tbraz  (m.),  PbsBaz  (m.). 

-^  e.g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyx  (m.). 

-j^cb  e.g.  Onyx  (m.  f.),  sarddnyz  (f.).  49< 

-nc  e.  g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

-yg  e.g.  Ptoyx  (m.),  Styx  (f.)*  I&pyx  (m.). 

-yg  e.g.  coccyx  (m.). 

-sir  e.g.  Spblnx  (f.),  syrinx  (f.),  pbftlanx  (f.). 

(f)    Dental  stems:  (a)  r/^ww  /«  -t.  ^^a 

-&t  (i)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -& :  Plural  nom.  in  -t&;  gen* 

in  -tfirmn;  dat  abl.  in  -tfs,  sometimes  in  -ttbns. 

e.g.  dIplOma,  emblSma,  ftplgramma,  pftrftpegma,  pfirl- 
strOma,  lOasma,  pOflma,  prOblBma,  tOrenma.  The  early- 
scenic  poets  and  Sueton.  treated  sdiema  as  having  an  -a 
stem  \nth  short  penult  (but  Nxvius  has  B6h6m&tS) :  Varro 
is  said  to  have  used  86b8m&sln  as  the  dat  plur.  In 
Plautus  glauctlmam  (ace.)  for  yXavKcofux  (n.). 

(a)  Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -fts;  e.g.  artOcreas,  blloteas, 
tets^MUui. 

•It  Nom.  s.  in  Is;  e.g.  GbSrls  (f.).  ^^2 

Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -I;  e.g.  oxj^SIl,  bydrOmOt 

.^  NoHL  s.  in  -Os;  e.g.  iBgOcfiros  (m.),  rblnAcfoos  (m.),  40« 

Eros  (m.). 

Nom.  s.  in-es;  e.g.  Iftbes  (m.),  magnes  (ul);  0r68,Dftre8, 
TUUee,  Cbrdmes,  FbX161&cb68,  &c.    The  last  three  have 
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also  forms  as  fix)m  -1  stems;  e.g.  Tbftlem,  TbUi,  Tb&le 
(§  484.  It  has  vowel,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  Greek). 

-Sth  Nom.  s.  in  -68;  e.g.  Fames. 

-ant  Nom.  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ana;  ace.  in  -anta,  often  in  495 

poets;  vocative  sometimes  in  -&;  e.g.  Caiehft,  Pallft. 

e.g.  ftdftmas  (m.),  gigas  ^m.),  eiSphas  (m.  the  other 
cases  most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ; 
Atlas  (m.),  Calcluui  (hl),  Cdrj^bantes  (m.  plur.),  FaUas 
(m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Aerigas  (m.),  Tfiras  (m.)  in  prose 
we  have  regular  -0  stems;  e.g.  Agrl^ntum,  Tftrentnm. 

-ont  Nom.  s.  in  -On.    All  masculine.  496 

e.  g.  hdrlion,  season,  Anacreon,  AutOmMon,  CliAron^ 
FhaStlion,  dr&eo,  di&mseleon,  Creon,  AxLtiphon,  ZfinOphoxi. 

The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -phont, 
have  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero 
stems  in  -phOn,  nom.  -plio,  only;  e»g.  Ot6fla(plio,  ace. 
CtesipliOnem,  &c. 

-unt  Nom.  s.  in  -ns.  497 

e.g.  PessInoB  (m.%  SfillnnS  (£.},  Tr&pezns  .(f.).  For 
"^Ltrovs  Cicero  has  Sipontiim;  Lucan  and  Silius  SipfUt 
(m.);  so  in  Livy  and  Pliny,  Hydnmtnm  CYdpovc). 
Achenms  (Plaut,  Lucr.),  Acheron  (Cic.  &c.). 

-ent  Nom.  s.  in  -is;  e.g.  Slmols. 

-ynth         Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  TIryns 

()3)    Stems  in  -d. 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s.  . 

-&d  NoHL  s.  in  -&8.     All  feminine;  e.g.  hebdOmas,  ^%*"rT>g 

(ace.  s.  generally  lamp&da) ;  Pallas  (dat  s.  FallftdX  once) ; 
Areas,  (9cla8,  Drj^as,  B&nL&dryaB,  HjNui,  XUas,  lEsanaB, 
N6ma8,  OrQas,  nelas,  Tbyas. 

A  few  instances  of  gen.  pi.  in  -On  occur  j  e.g.  Iie1)d0- 
m&don,  Aro&doii  (Varr.);  and  of  dat  pi.  m  -ftsln;  e.g. 
H&madij^&sln,  &c.  (Prop.) ;  TTG&sln,  Tiemnlfain  (Ovid). 

-Od  Nom.  s.  in  -Us;  e.g.  trlptlB  (m.),  d&sj^piui;  HeUunpiu» 

m.  (voc.  Helampu,  once  in  Stat.  1  From  (EdSpxis  (m.) 
the  following  forms  are  found,  cniefly  in  Seneca  (Trag,) 
and  Statins:  nom.  -lis,  -Odes;  voc.  -6;  ace.  -nm  (Cie.), 
-Oda?  -Odem,  -Oden;  gen.  -Odis  (Cic.,  Stat.),  -Od»  (Sen., 
Stat);  dat  -Od»;  abl.  -Ode  (Cic.>,  -Odt 


499 
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-yd  Nom.  s.  in  -jhi;  voc.  in  -y  in  poets;  e.g.  cUftmys  (f.), 

peUmys  (f.),  I&pys. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -la;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plant  or  Ter.),  fre-  5<» 

qpiently  in  -L  Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat 
smg.  in  X  occurs  once,  viz.  MXnOIdl  (Catul.). 

As  regards  the  ace.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  two  classes: 

(i)  Ace.  s.  in  -Idem  in  prose  and  prae-Augustan  poets^ 
in  -Id&  in  post- Augustan  poets.     All  feminine. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  sBgis,  aspls,  canth&ris,  endrOmis, 
6pli8m9rl0,  Ii6r01s,  pfirlBcdlls,  prdboads,  pjfTflJtnis,  pyzls, 
tjhraimls  (ace.  s.  in  -id&  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons:  e.g.  Amftxyllls,  Bacclils,  Chrysis, 
DOrls,  LSlB,  I^c5rl8,  Phyllis,  ThfiiB. 

Patronymics,  &c. :  e.  g.  BrlsSls,  CadmSls,  Colchis,  OnOsis, 
UXnOls,  Friflmeis,  SalxnOnls,  TltSiiis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Anils,  Ghalds,  Locrls,  Fersis, 
FhOds. 

(a)    Ace  s.  in  -im  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in  Augustan  501 
ana  post- Augustan  poets,  -In.    So  all  masculines  and 
some  feminines.  An  abl.  or  dat.  s.  in  -I  is  found  in  some; 
e.g.  Eupdli,  OsM,  Fhftlftrl,  Thdtl,  Sdmlr&mt 

Appellatives:  e.g.  Ibis  (f.,  also  in  plur.  ihes,  ibinm), 
Iris  (f.),  tigris  (both  river  and  animal,  also  declined  as 
if  with  stem  in  -i.     Dat.  abl.  plur.  only  tlgrilms). 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine;  e.g.  Alexis,  Ad5nis 
^n  Plautus  once  ace.  Adoneum),  Daphnls,  Eupdlis,  Kabis, 
Fftris  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -Idem),  Hoezls, 
Tbyrsis,  Zenzis,  Antlbis,  Bnidris,  Osiris,  Serftpis. 

Feminine;  e.g.  Isls,  SSmlr&mis,  Frocris,  Thfitis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Fhftsis  (f.),  FhthiOtis  (f.) 
have  also  ace.  in  -Idem  or  -Id&. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -Is;  e.g.  apsis  (f.),  cr6nis  (f.).  (From  KprjiriB-  502 

we  have  only  an  -a  stem,  crfiplda.) 

(d)    Stems  in -n,  503 

These  generally  retdn  -n  in  nominative  (except  some  in  -(Jn) ; 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  -ft;  plur.  in  -fts. 

NoRL  s.  usually  in  -fin;  gen.  s.  sometimes  in  -nfis;  e.g. 
cftnon  (m.),  dsBmon  (m.),  gn5mon  (m.),  sindon  (f.), 
Ailon  (m.),  Gorgon  (f.),  Memnon  (m.),  I:don  (m.). 
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Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in-o;  e.g.  Ag<.TWATwnA  (m.V 
Amplilo  (m.),  L&cdd8Bmo  (f.),  H&c6do  (m.),  Strymo  (m.). 

I&8dnl  dat.  sing,  in  Statins. 

-fin  e.g.  FUldpoemen. 

-&n  Masculine;  e.g.  psaaa,  Alcman,  Acaman,  Titan  ^rarely  504 

declined  as  with  -o  stem),  Fan  (ace.  s.  always  Pftna). 

-5n  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.     Nom.  s.  usually  in  -o ;  505 
e.g.  axrh&bo  (sometimes  f.),  mydp&ro,  sipho,  Apollo  (also 
e.g.  ApoUInem),  L&co,  AmpUtruo,  Drdmo,  Fhormlo,  Simo, 
TrSnlo,  Dio,  Hi6ro,  Mile,  Farmenlo,  Plato,  Pyrrho,  Zone. 
So  also  stems  in  -phOn,  see  §  496. 

But  Triton,  T61&mon,  Chiron. 

Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on;  e.g.  Cttldphon 
(m.),  M&r&thon  (f.),  SIcJ'on  (f.),  Babj^lon  (f.),  CWdon  (f.), 
Hdlicon  (m.),  CithsBron  (m.),  (RiLbIco  (m.),  is  not  a  Greek 
word).  For  Ancon,  Crdto  (m.),  we  have  often  -a  stem, 
viz.  AncOna,  Cr0t5na. 

-€n  e.g.  attS«en  (m.  Also  a  stem  in  -a,  attagena) ;  Siren  (f.),  506 

splen  (m.),  TroBzen  (f.). 

-In  e.g.  dolphin  (m.  usual  nom.  delphlnos);    Elensln   (f.), 

Trftchln  (f.).    Rarely  nom.  s.  in -s;  e.g.  SSI&mlB  (f.). 

(<f)     Stems  in  -s  or  -r:  exhibit  sipiple  stem  in  nominative.  507 

-&r  e.g.  nectar  (n.)* 

-dr  all  masculine,  e.g.  rhetor  (m.),  Amyntor,  AntGnor,  Castor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor. 

-ils  (tLr)     Nom.  s.  in  -us;  e.g.  Ugas. 

-6r  Nom.  s.  in  -6r;  e.g.  fter;  (m.  ace.  s.  usually  ftfirft,  but 

aerem  in   Cato  and  Celsus);   sather  (m.  ace  always 
seth6r&). 

-er  e.g.  ch&racter  (m.),  crftter  (m.) ace.  crfttGra  (Cic).  Also 

with  stem  in  -a ;  nom.  s.  cratSra  and  creterra.    For  pan- 
ther, stater,  we  have  always  panthSra,  statSra. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

ADVERBS  AND   CONJUNCTIONS. 

Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words,  some  of  508 
them  cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  words,  others 
words  with  case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  conmion  use  in 
Latin,  others  mutilated  renmants  of  fuller  expresdons. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final  letter  of  the 
ending,  which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  part  of  the  stem 
or  some  modification  thereof. 

-*  Abl.  sing.  fern,  from  -0  or  rather  -a  stems.  (Cf.  §  iiao.)  509 

ea,  in  that  direction;  hac,  iliac,  and  (Plant.,  Ter.) 
Ula;  alia;  qua,  quaque,  quanam,  qoallbet;  nequaqnam, 
by  no  means;  usqoequaque,  everywhere;  utralilMt,  in 
ivbicbever  direction  you  please.  These  ablatives  are  often 
used  with  tenus;  e.g.  eatenus,  thus  far ^  liactenus,  qoa- 
temu,  quadamtenus,  aliqoatenus.  So  drca,  about;  Jozta, 
close;  erga,  to<wards. 

Supra  (supera  Lucr.  often),  above;  Inflra,  below; 
extra,  outside;  Intra,  within;  ultra,  beyond;  dtrtL,  on  this 
side;  contnLy  against,  (See  §160. 6.)  So  firostra  (in  Plant 
sometimes  frostri^;  ne  finutra  sis,  not  to  deceive  you), 
in  vain. 

So  with  prepositions,  which  in  the  ordinary  language 
take  an  accusative;  e.g.  antea  (antidea  old),  antehac 
(antldliao  old),  before;  postea  (postidea  old),  postliao, 
afterwards;  Interea,  meanwhile;  prsdterea,  prsBterhao, 
besides;  propterea,  therefore;  quapropter,  wherefore. 
These  expressions  may  be  compared  with  pauds  post 
diebos,  &c. 

-&  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut.  s»© 

Ita,  thus  (comp.  Iti-dem);  quift,  whereas;  aliuta  (in 
old  law),  otherwise:  it  stands  to  aliod,  alint  in  same 
relation  as  ita  to  id. 

.»  prsB,  in  front  (old  locative?). 

-0  Adverbs  chiefly  of  manner  (e.g.  certo  for  certod;  comp.  50 

OVTCOSy  OVTto), 

(i)  from  substantives. 
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ergo,  o;2  account  of^  therefore  (Jpya) ;  eztexnplo,  a/  once 
(eztempulo,  diminutive  of  extempore) ;  SUco,  on  the  spot, 
instantly  (In  loco) ;  mOdo,  only,  just  now  (lit  in  measured 
terms);  niimero  (prae-Ciceron.),  y«j/  (PL  Amph,  i8o), 
quickly  (Varr.  R.R,  3.  i6.  7),  usually  too  soon  (lit.  by 
numberX) ;  oppldo  (prae-August.),  'very  (lit  0»  /i&f  //«/«, 
cf.  imireBas);  postmodo,  afterwards  (cf.  §  528);  prsBSto, 
at  band;  prdfeoto,  really  (for  pro  fiusto?) ;  propemodo  (PL 
Ps.  276),  ^/;«ojf  (cf.  §  5a8). 

(2)  From  noun  adjectives  and  participles. 

arcaJLO  (Plaut.),  secretly;  assiduo  (Plant.),  constantly; 
certo,  for  a  certainty;  dLto,  quickly;  contlnno,  straight'^ 
way;  ctelaaf  frequently;  denno,  afresh  (de  novo);  dlrecto, 
directly^  straight;  fidso,  falsely;  fortuito,  by  chance;  gra- 
tulto,  gratuitously;  Uquldo,  clearly;  manifesto,  palpably; 
merlto,  deservedly;  mntuo,  mutually;  necessario,  necessa^ 
rily;  onmino,  entirely  (as  if  from  an  adj.  omninns) ;  per- 
petuo,  perpetually;  prec&rlo,  on  sufferance;  rfiro,  seldom; 
eecrSto,  secretly;  sedtUo,  actively;  sSrlo,  seriously;  sSro, 
late;  sublto,  suddenly;  snpervacuo  (post- Aug.),  super^ 
Jluously;  tUto,  safely;  Y6ro,  indeed^  no  doubt» 

blpertXto,  trlpertito,  qnadrlpertlto,  dinjided  into  two, 
three,  four;  Improvlso,  unforeseen;  Inaugurftto,  without 
taking  auspices;  inoplnato,  necoplnato,  unexpectedly;  &c. 

(3)  Ablatives  of  order, 

prlmo,  in  the  first  place;  secundo,  tertlo,  &c.;  pOBtrSmo, 
ultimo,  ia  the  last  place;  immo  (Imo,  at  the  bottom})  at 
the  least,  nay  rather, 

(4)  Direction  towards  a  place. 

eo,  thither;  eodem,  to  the  same  place;  eonsque,  adeo, 
so  far;  qno-ad,  as  long  as;  hue  (for  hoc),  hither;  adUnc, 
hitherto;  illo,  llluc  (illoc  Plant.),  thither;  Isto,  Istuc  (Istoc 
Plant.);  alio,  elsewhither;  quo,  whither;  quonam,  quo- 
vis,  quocumque,  quoquo,  quousqne;  allquo,  somewhither; 
dtro,  to  this  side;  ultro,  further;  Intro,  inwards;  retro, 
backwards;  ntro  (rare),  to  which  of  the  two  sides;  utro- 
que,  in  either  direction ;  neutro,  in  neither  direction, 

T^OTSO,  further  (Troppw);  quociroa,  cf.  §  160.  11. 

-o-vorsuB  or  o-vorsum,  lit.  turned  towards;  but  vorsus  and  Yorsum  stst 
were  used  indifferently  and  not  inflected. 

horsum,  hitherwards  (ho-Yorsum) ;  quorsus,  quorsum, 
whitherwardsf  istorsum,  illorsum  (Cato  ap.  Fest.), 
aUorsum,  allquovorsum,  utroquevorsum,  aitroYorsum 
(Plaut,  &a),  qyoqvoYennis  (Cic.),qYoqYeYCKr8um  (Caes.). 
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ccmtroTeniu  (adj.),  in  dispute  {turned  agahut);  In- 
tronoB,  intromuii;  retrorsiuii,  daztrozsnm,  Blniitromiiii. 

deorsnm,  do«um<wardj;  Beorsom,  separately  (se-Tomim, 
turned  to  itself^  or  turned  aside) ;  «UTBum,  upwards;  pror- 
nun,  xnromiB,  for<wards;  mrsam,  mnnu,  backftvards 
a^ain,  (Susum,  proBum,  nuum  (nusnxn),  are  forms 
also  found  in  Plant.,  Lucret.,  &c.) 

*£o  quando,  <wben  (qnam-do);  aUqnazido,  sometimes;  quando-  su 

que,  whenever^  some  time  or  other;  quandocumque,  <ivben' 
soever;  endo,  also  indu,  old  forms  of  In;  (comp.  Indupe- 
rator  for  imperator,  Enn.,  Lucr.;  IndXgeo,  IndlplBcor,  &c.). 

-a  dlu,  for   long;  interdlu  (Interdlus    Cato,    Plaut.,    cf.  514 

§  828),  in  the  daytime;  noctu,  by  night;  slmltu  (also,  in  ^ 
an  Augustan  inscription,  simitnr),  at  the  same  time;  dn- 
dnm,  a  long  time  (for  dlu-dum). 

-3  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.    (Comp.  fieudlumed  in  515 

S,  C.  de  Bacc.)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems  both  posi- 
tive and  superlative. 

e.g.  8Bgre,  hardly  (sBgro-);  blande,  soothingly  (blando-); 
oerte,  surely    -(certo-);    considerate,   <ivitb   consideration 

{oonsiderato-) ;  doete,  ikilfully  (docto-);  plane,  qmte 
piano-);  ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (omato-);  promisee 
Liv.  5.  48);  recte,  rightly  (recto-);  sane,  of  course 
sfino-);  yalde,  ntery  (valldo-);  yere,  truly ,  actually 
yero-);  &c. 

ardentisslme,  most  eagerly;  andadssime,  most  boldly; 
oreberrlme,  n)eTy  frequently;  doctlssime,  very  skilfully; 
maxlme,  especially;  minime,  least  of  all;  psdnlssume 
(Plaut.)^  very  nearly;  &c. 

apprlme  (prse-Ciceronian),  exceedingly  (ad-prlmo) ;  fSre, 
ferme  (superlative  of  fere?),  almost, 

-:s  (i)  From  -o  stems;  \ifya&,  *well  (bono-);  male,   badly  5. c 

(male-) ;  Infeme,  below  (inferno-) ;  supeme,  above  (sn- 
pemo-).  Perhaps  here  belong  timSre,  rashly;  mactd, 
blest.  (Some  take  macte  for  a  vocative;  but  it  appears 
to  be  invariable  in  form,  though  used  with  a  plural  (cf. 
however,  Plin.  H,  N,  11.  la),  or  as  an  oblique  predicate.) 

(%)  From  other  stems;  abunde,  abundantly;  ante  (for 
antid),  before;  forte,  ly  chance  (abl.  of  fors);  fEtdUS, 
easily  (fiudli-;  comp.  dulce  ridens,  &c.);  impflne,  <ivith 
impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  Impnnis);  m&gd  (cf.  m&gis, 
§545),  more;  pane,  almost;  rftpente,  suddenly  ^repenti-); 
zlte,  duly;  aape,  often;  iponte,  of  its  own  accord  (abl.  of 
a  nom.  apons);  snlillme,  aloft  (snblimi-);  vdlftpe  (or 
better  TQlnp),  with  pleasure  (almost  always  with  est). 
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So  the  ablatives  mSne,  in  the  morning;  Itlce,  bj  day" 
light;  nocte,  by  night;  masnopei^,  greatly  (ma«iio  opere)« 

hercle,  ^pon  honour  (for  liercoles.  See  Syntax). 

•p6  A  form  of  «ne  (compare  qnlsplam,  qnlBqaam) ;  nem-pe,  517 

indeed  (nam-pe,  comp.  namque) ;  qolppe,  indeed  (for  qui 
per  comp.ntique) ;  prdpe,  »f£ir (ccttnp.  prozlxiiiu,§754,A). 

-▼0  Perhaps  for  Tel.    Sive  (old  seTe,  hence  sen),  or  if;  neve  518 

(nen),  or  not. 

-c9  cen,  as  (for  ceTe,  ce  being  of  pronominal  origin  ?).  519 

lilc,  llUc,  &c.,  see  §524.  3;  eece,  behold  (for  ence);  sic, 
thus  (cf.  §524). 
-qv6  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication);  e.g.  520 

quisque,  each;  qnandoqne,  whenever;  qulcmnqne  (qni- 
quomque),  <tvhojoever;  nblqne,  everywhere;  nndlque, 
from  all  sides;  uUque,  any  how;  usque,  ever;  uterque, 
each.  Also  absqye,  without  (abs) ;  atque  (ao),  and  also 
(for  ad-que,  of.  p.  50);  nSque  (nee),  not;  Jixnutu^  for. 

-ptd  e.g.  Buopte;  see  §  389.     For  pdte?  comp.  utpote,  as.        521 

-d6  i.e.  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent?;  saa 

e.g.  Inde,  thence  (Im-de);  indidem,yrom  the  same  place; 
deinde,  ezinde,  thereupon;  prolnde,  perinde,  Just  so;  sub- 
inde,  immediately  afterwards,  repeatedly;  unde,  «whence 
(quom-  or  cum-de) ;  undlque,  Jrom  ail  sides;  undScnm- 
que,  fwhencesoever;  quamde  (Enn.,  Lucr.),  than. 

-nS  8lne^  without;  pOne,  behind  (for  pos-ne  comp.  §  535,  and 

for  "JA  comp.  supemS  from  supemus). 

n6,  not^  lest;  n6  (wrongly  written  n»),  verily  (comp.  523 
vciij    vri)\    nS    interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same 
as  nS.    Comp.  nd-fiu,  nfi-quis,  nfi-vls,  §  728. 

-I  (rarely  I)     (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner.  ^^^ 

qui,  (interrogative  and  relative  like  ut),  how^  in  which 
case;  quin,  why  not?  but  (qul-ne);  allOqui,  alloquin,  ce- 
teroqui,  ceteroquln,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of 
obscure  origin);  nequiquam,  by  no  means;  atqui,  but; 
perhaps  also  qulppe ;  si,  if  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in 
which  case) ;  nisi,  unless  (for  ne  si) ;  quidem,  indeed;  sl- 
qnldem,  if  indeed,  since;  qu&sl,  as  '{f  (quam  si);  sic,  thus 
(si-ce,  in  which  or  this  way) ;  nl,  not  (for  ne,  nel),  also 
used  as = nisi;  quldnl,  why  notf  tltl  (ut),  how  (for 
quo-tl);  utique,  any  how;  utinam,  O  that/  ne  utlquam 
(niktiquam),  by  no  means,    (For  itidem  see  §§  510,  53  t.) 

(2)  prsdflsclnl  (also  prsafisclne),  without  offence  (pim 
l^acAno-,  for  i.e.  to  avert  bewitchments) ;  prodXTi  (or  pro- 
Cllv6),  downward  (prodliTi-,  old  stem  pxo<fllyo-);  \anfwU 
in  few  words  (brfivl-). 


i 
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(3)  Locative  cases;  Uli,  Isti  (Plaut.,  Ter.);  lUic,  iatlc, 
there  (UI0-,  Isto-);  liic,  here  (ho-);  prldem,  some  time 
ago;  and  perhaps  hfirl  (in  Quintilian's  time  herd),  yester- 
day; peregrl,  more  commonly  peregre,  abroad^  from 
abroad;  temperl,  in  good  time  (tempos-);  and  others;  see 
in  Syntax. 

-tol  Jbi,  there  (Is);  IxilW,  therein;  postlbl  (Plaut.),  thereupon;  5«5 

Interihl  (Plaut.),  in  the  meantime;  ibidem,  in  the  same 
place;  ttbl,  <ivhere  (for  qnobi,  cnbl);  nblqae,  everywhere; 
nblonmqne,  wheresoever;  sl-cilbl,  if  anywhere;  all-cnbl, 
somewhere;  aJIbl,  elsewhere  (all-);  utrftbl,  at  which  of 
two  places  (utro-);  ntriiblque,  at  both  places. 

-b  ab  (&\)8),from;  db  (obs),  opposite  to;  sftb  (subs),  under, 

-am  jam,  now;  etlam,  also  (et  Jam);  quOnlam,  since  (quom  526 

Jam) ;  nnnclam  (Plaut),  now  (nunc  Jam) ;  nam,  for, 
(f  nowy,  qnam,  how,  as;  quamquam,  however,  although; 
ftUqoan-do,  sometimes;  allquamdln,  for  some  time;  ntlti- 
qiiam  (§  524),  not  at  all;  Tupiam,  usqnam,  any  where; 
nusquam,  no  where;  prssqnam,  compared  with;  tarn,  so; 
tamquam,  as  if;  tandem,  at  length. 

cOram,  face  to  face  (com,  os-) ;  dam,  secretly  (comp. 
oc-cul-o,  conceal) ;  obvlam,  opposite  (obvlo-;  or  ob  viam, 
comp.  obiter);  p&lam,  prOpalam,  openly  (pad-?  pandSre); 
perpfiram,  badly  (per-per-am?  thoroughly  f)',  promlscam 
(J^lSiUt.),  promiscuously ;  protXnam  (Plaut.),  immediately. 

So  the  compounds  with  fSxlam;  e.g.  bifarlam,  divided 
in  two  (bl-);  trifarlam,  quadrlfEulam;  multifarlam,  in 
many  places;  plurifarlam,  in  several  places, 

-dam  quondam,  at  one  time.     (Comp.  quldam,  a  certain  one.)      s^i 

-om  (om)    Probably  accusative  cases. 

dOnlcmn  (Plaut,  donlque  Lucr.,  donee  conunonly),  528 
until;  dum,  while;  dtl-dum,  a  long  time  (dlu  dum) ;  Inter- 
6xnxL,fora  time;  qiildum,  how  sof  prlmumdum^T^rj^  of  all; 
appended  to  imperatives,  e.g.  agedum,  come  now;  mane- 
dum,  step  pray;  &c.;  num  (in  questions),  now?  nunc 
(i.e.  num-ce),  now;  etlamnum,  evennow;  quom,  cum, 
when  (quo-);  quom  (sometimes  in' prae- Augustan  inscr.), 
com  (m  composition),  cum  (prep.),  with  (comp.  |vi/); 
quon-dam,  at  one  time  (quom-dam);  quandocumque, 
whensoever;  tum,  tunc,  then;  umquam,  ever  (um  for 
quom;  cf.  §  121.  3);  numquam,  never  (ne  umquam);; 
nonnunquam,  at  times. 

actHtnm,  instantly  (on  the  move?  actu-);  drcum,  round 
(drco-);  clancfilum,  secretly  (clam,  cf.  §  S6%.  c);  com- 
mOdum,  suitably,  just  now  (commodo-) ;  dSmum^  at  length; 
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eartremuxn,  for  the  utmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (eztremo-);  In- 
eassTim,  to  no  purpose  (in  casaum) ;  mtnTmiiTn,  in  phrase 
quam  TnlnlTmim,  as  little  as  possible  (minlmo-) ;  nimlom, 
too  much;  noaniiin  (generally  contracted  to  ndn),  not  (ne 
fUium) ;  p&ruxn,  little;  p&nuaper,  for  a  little  awhile;  ple- 
rumque,  for  the  most  part  (plero-,  que);  postmodum 
(Liv.),  afterwards  (cf.  §  511.  i);  postr6miim,  for  the 
hindmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (postremo-) ;  potissimum,  ^j^f- 
daily  (potlsslmo-) ;  primum,  for  the  first  time  (primo-) ; 
propemodum,  al'mast  (cf.  §  511.  i);  IWrum  (§  888),  fir 
the  second  time;  tertium,  quartum,  &c.;  ultixniixu, /or  the 
furthest  (i.e.  last)  time;  secundum,  prep,  following^  along 
(sequoudo-).     For  rursum,  adversum,  &c.  see  §  512. 

Imprsesentiaxum,  at  the  present  time  (for  In  pradsentia  529 
rerum?  cf.  §  a 8.  2). 

-em  propSdiem,  very  shortly  (for  propS  dlS,  on  a  near  dayX) 

-tem  autem,  honvever;  Item,  likeeivise  (comp.  ita,  itidem)^  530 

saltem,  at  least, 

>dem  quidem,  equidem  (for  et  quldem?),  indeed;  pridem,  some-  531 

time  ago;  tandem,  at  length  (tamdem);  tOtidem,  Just  so 
many;  Itldem,  li'kenvise  (Ita);  Identidem,  repeatedly  (for 
Idem  Itldem?  or  Idem  et  Idem?).  (Comp.  idem,  the 
ja^f,  for  Is-dem;  tantusdem.) 

-im  denotes  at  or  from  a  place;  Un-c,  hence  (him  ce) ;  1111m,  5 ,2 

istlm,  mine,  istinc,  thence;  im  in  inde  (§  522),  thereupoi; 
exim,  ezin,  exlnde,  therefrom;  dein«  delnde,  theret^n; 
Inter-lm,  meanwhile;  011m,  in  those  times ^  I.e.  formerly  or 
hereafter  (ollo=lllo);  ftnlm,  for  (i.e.  in  im?);  utrlnque, 
on  both  iides  (utro-). 

altrinsecus  (for  altrlmsecus ;  Plaut.),  on  the  other  side; 
eztrinsecus,  from  outside;  Intrlnsecus,  from  <within;  fo- 
rinsecus  (Col.,  l?]m.)ffrom  out  of  doors  (comp.  foriB). 

-t-im(8lm)  Formed  from  or  similarly  to  past  participles;  e.g.  csastm,  533 
edgewise  (cadere);  carptim,  by  pieces,  separately  (lit. 
plucking  at  it^  carpere) ;  cautim,  cautiously  (cavere) ;  con- 
fertlm,  compactly  (confercire);  confestim,  immediately 
(conf6r!re?  cf.  §  704);  coDjunttim,  unitedly  (conjim- 
gere) ;  contemptlm,  scornfully  (contemnere) ;  cunim, 
swiftly  (currere);  dlspendm,  dispersedly  (dispergere) ; 
efOictlm,  desperately  (effllgere,  to  kill,  hence  efOlctim  amSxe, 
to  love  to  death) ;  exsultlm,  friskingly  (exsUIre) ;  furtlm, 
by  stealth  (fur,  a  thief  fUrft-ri) ;  Inclsim.  in  short  clauses 
(Incldere) ;  Juztim,  close  at  hand  (comp.  Juxta) ;  mixtlm, 
mingling  (mlacdre);  partim,  ^^ir//v  (parti-^;  passim,  here 
Mid  there  Qn  a  scattered  way,  panderej;  pMStentiza, 
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feeling  the  ivay  (pede  tendfire) ;  prsdsertim,  especially  {put- 
ting in  front ^  prsdsSrdre) ;  punctim,  pointnvise  (pungSre) ; 
raptini,  hurriedly  (rap6re) ;  senfiim,  gradually  (lit.  per^ 
ceptihly^  sentire) ;  st&tlni,  immediately  (lit.  as  you  standi 
sta.-,  8t9j:e);  strlctim,  slightly  (lit.  grazing^  stringere); 
tractim,  in  a  long-dra^n  nvay  (trahdre);  Yldsslm,  in 
turns  (vici-);  ^^riha^  plentifully  (uber-),  &c. 

-at-lm  (i)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  acervatlm,  in  heaps;  534 
summarily  (acerva-re);  centilriatiin,  by  centuries  (centu- 
ria-re);  certatim,  vying  fwith  one  another  (certa-re); 
cltatim,  at  full  speed  (citare) ;  datatlm  (datatim  ludere, 
to  play  at  ball),  giving  and  regiving  (data-re  frequenta- 
tive of  dare) ;  gravatim,  <ivitb  difficulty  (gravari) ;  mlnfl- 
tatim,  by  bits  (as  if  from  minutare) ;  nSmlnatim,  by  name 
(nomlnare) ;  privatim,  individually  (prlvare);  prdpSra- 
tim,  hurriedly  (properare),  &c. 

(a)  From  nouns  (compare  barbatus,  &c.) ;  e.  g.  cater- 
vatim,  in  troops  (caterva-);  g6neratim,  taking  classes 
(genus);  gradatim,  step  by  step  (gradu-);  grdgatlm,  in 
flocks,  herding  together  (grfig-);  membratim,  limb  by  limb 
(membro-) ;  OBtlatim,  from  house  to  house  (oatio-) ; 
paullatim,  little  by  little  (paullo-);  pectinatim,  combnvise 
(pecten-);  reglonatim,  region  by  region  (regidu-);  singillatim 
one  by  one  (comp.  singulo-) ;  Bummatim,  slightly,  summa- 
rily (taking  the  tops,  summo-);  tunuatim,  by  squadrons 
(turma-);  silCdkXAjn.,  street  by  street  (yico-y,  &c.  Plautus 
used  also  X-osX^jay^  after  your  fashion  (tuo-);  Sisenna  had 
nostratim,  and  meatim  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians. 

-Ht-lm        mlnfLtim,  in  small  pieces  (minuSre) ;    tolfLtimf  full  trot 
{raising  the  feet,  tollfire);  tribiitim,  tribe  by  tribe  (trlbu-). 

-It-lm        "viritim,  man  by  man  (vlro-). 

-t  ast,  but;  at  (for  ad?),  hut  (also  atqae,  atqui);  aut,  or  555 

(comp.  avr^)  \  6t,  and  (comp.  ert) ;  lit  (for  utl),  as  (prout, 
prseut,  slcut,  velut) ;  post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  postidea; 
comp.  ante^  antidea).  sat  is  shortened  for  satiik  For 
-met  see  §  389. 

-d  Old  ablative  suffix  ?  cf.  §  160.  6;  ad  (cf.  §  160.  10),  to;  536 

ap&d,  at;  baud  (or  bau),  not;  sed,  but  (properly  by  itselff), 
QuOd,  because,  is  neut.  ace.  (comp.  otl),  but  in  quod  si, 
quod  quia,  quod  utinam  is  by  some  taken  to  be  an  old 
ablative  (see  Ritschl,  N.  Plaut,  Exc.  p.  57). 

-a  quia,  ivhy  notf  (qui  ne);  sin,  but  if  {bi  ne,  if  not?):  sz? 

(comp.  viden,  audln,  &c.) ;  an,  <ivhether;  foraan,  forsitan 
(fors  sit  an),  perhaps;  tamfin,  yet;  5n,  la!  In  (cf.  §  5 13),  in. 
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-1  pr6c1il,o;g^,  afar^&m^ older  semol  (for  simile),  together;  86-  538 

IX16I,  o«f^/  vSl,  or  (probably  imperative  of  volo,  hence fi&ooj^). 

-ur  Igltur,  therefore;  quor  or  ctlr,  ivherefore  (for  qua  re).  S39 

For  slmitur  see  §  514. 

•er  Suffix  of  comparative  degree:  stlper,  above  (higher;  snb, 

tt/);  desuper,  Insuper.  Per»  through;  ter  (for  trls,  cf. 
§429),  thrice;  qvL&teT^/bur  timej, 

-pSr  ntlper,  lately  (noYumper) ;  pftnimper,  for  but  little  time  540 

(paruin);  paulllsper,  ybr  ^  little  while  (paullo-);  qnan- 
tisper  (Pompon.),  ^r  ho<iv  long  (quanto-);  tantisper,  ^cr 
so  long  (tanto-);  semper,  always  (aim-,  whole}  comp. 
simplex,  slmul). 

-tfir  (i)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems:  durlter  (also  dure),  541 

hardly  (dtlro-);  firmlter  (also  firme),  firmly  (fixmo-); 
litlxiiSiilter,  Inlmm&nlter  (also  humane,  Inhumane),  polite^ 
ly^  impolitely  (humano-);  largiter  (also  large),  lavishly 
(largo-);  longlter  (Lucr.),yizr  (longo-);  nAvIter,  Ign&vl- 
ter  (also  n&vS,  Ignave),  skilfully^  unskilfully  (gnavo-); 
luculenter  (also  luculente),  brilliantly  (for  ItldUentiter 
from  luculento-)  j  pflrl-ter  (CatulL,  but  commonly  purS), 
purely  (puro-);  turbul6nter  (also  turbulente),  confusedly 
(for  turbulentlter  from  turbulento-) ;  Tiolen-ter,  violently 
(violent©-;  the  -1  stem  is  not  till  Augustan  time).  Also 
from  prae-Ciceronian  writers  are  quoted:  saqulter,  amX- 
clter,  ampliter,  asp6rlter,  avSrlter,  avidlter,  blandlter, 
Iracunditer,  msestltor,  mls6rlter,  munditer,  pardter,  prse- 
clSrlter,  primlter,  progn3ilter,  prop6rlter,  proterviter, 
ssevlter,  sev6rlter,  superblter,  torvlter,  and  a  few  others. 
Also  in  Varro,  cadtlclter,  prdblter. 

(a)  From  adjectives  with  -1  stems,  and  one  (supplex) 
with  consonant  stem:  acrl-ter,  eagerly  (acrl-);  ftU-ter, 
otherwise  (all-,  §  373);  aman-ter,  lovingly  (for  amantl- 
ter);  atrOd-ter,  audac-ter,  brdvl-ter,  cel6rl-ter,  demon- 
ter  (for  dementl-ter),  concordl-ter,  constan-ter  (for 
constantl-ter),  cuplen-ter  (Plaut.,  £nn.),  decen-ter, 
demen-ter,  dUIgen-ter,  eldgan-ter,  fellcl-ter,  ferven-ter 
(Gael.  ap.  Cic),  frequen-ter,  gr&vl-ter,  Indulgen-ter, 
laten-ter,  lenl-ter,  16vl-ter,  mediocrl-ter,  memOrl-ter, 
with  good  memory^  mlserlcordl-ter,  p&rl-ter,  salfLbri-ter, 
sden-ter,  slmlll-ter,  simplid-ter,  sollemnl-ter,  sOUer-ter 
(for  sollertl-ter),  suppUd-ter,  tenvl-ter,  yemlll-ter,  -vlgl- 
lan-ter,  utXll-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -ntl,  of  which 
-tl  is  dropped  before  the  suffix. 

(3)  From  other  words:  clrd-ter,  about  (clrco-);  In- 
ter, between  (In) ;  prseter,  beside  (prsa) ;  prop-ter,  near 
(prOpe) ;  sub-ter,  beneath  (sub). 
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nSqnl-ter,  hadly  (neqnain).  Obiter  (not  ante-Augustan), 
on  the  wajfj  is  apparently  ob  Iter  (comp.  obvlam). 

f-B  abs  (ab,  2i,),/rom;  bis,  ttwice  (cf.  §  76);  cIs,  on  this  j'tde  54« 

(comp.  ci-tlmus) ;  ez,  out  (ec  in  compounds,  cf.  §  Z13  and 
e^;  mon^  presently ;  obs  (ob),  on,  opposite;  subs  (aub),  under 
(m  8iib3-trabo,  &c.) ;  trans,  beyond;  nls,  beyond  (comp. 
iQ-tlxnus) ;  us-quam,  us-piam,  anywhere;  vix,  scarcely, 
Delnceps,  next^  is  like  partlceps,  but  indeclinable. 
Biremps  (old),  alike^  according  to  Ritschl,  for  b1  (=.Bic) 
re  ipsa,  m  being  inserted  as  in  ruxnpo,  cuxabo. 

-fts  alias,  at  other  times;  eras,  to-morrofw;  fSras,  (to)  out  of 

doors  (cf.  §  mo). 

-Ha  mordI-c-u8,  <ivith  the  teeth  (mordd-,  mordfire) ;  ste-ns,  other.  543 

tivlse;  tSnus,  as  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  extent  f  cf.  §  1086); 
V>T6ti6iniB,  immediately,  ^jnHtaaB^  from  a  distance  ;  eomxnlnus, 
hand  to  hand,  are  probably  compounds  of  manus,  hand. 

-t&a  from;  same  as  Greek  -dev  (comp.  ypd<t>ofi€Vy  aetMmus).    544 

antlquX-tTia,  from  of  old  (antique-) ;  dlvinl-tna,  from 

the  Gods  (dlTlno-) ;  fimdl-tTia,  from  the  bottom  (fiindo-) ; 

hflmSni-tUB,  after  the  manner  of  men  (hnmano-) ;  In-tus, 

from  within  (In) ;  pdnl-tna,  from  the  interior  (ptoo-) ; 

prIml-tUB,  at  first  (prime-);  publld-tua  (Plaut.,  Ter. 

&c.),  on  the  public  account  (publico-) ;  rftdlci-taa,  from 

the  root  (radici-) ;  stirpI-toB,  from  the  stock  (stlrpi-) ; 

Bub-toa,  underneath  (aub).   From  prae-Ciceronian  writers 

also  are  quoted,  medullI-taB,^0;»  the  marrow  (medulla); 

immortail-tuB,    dctUI-tna,   pugnl-tus,  and    from   Vano 

commiml-tna. 
-Sb  pdnes,  in  the  possession  0/*(comp.  pdnltna). 

-iB  for  -les,  the  stem  or  neuter  ace.  of  the  comparative  54s 

suffix;  e.g.  nimis,  too  much  (for  nimlos-);  mftgls  (mS^d, 
sometimes),  more  (for  ma^os-) ;  B&tiB  (also  sat),  enough, 
Fortassis  (fortassd),  perhaps.  Perhaps  the  same  is  the 
origin  of  -is  in  paulis-per,  tantia-per,  quantlB-per,  §  540. 

FOris,  out  of  doors;  imprimis,  in  the  first  place;  IngrH-  546 
tia,  thanklessly  (gratils) ;  multimodls,  manywise^  qnotan- 
nis,  yearly,  are  locatives  or  ablatives. 
-lenB  post- Augustan  -i6s;  the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  ad-  547 

verbs:  tOtlens,  so  often  (tot);  quOtlens,  how  often  (quot); 
aliquotiens,  sometimes;  'pl^alejiB, often  (plUs-) ;  quinquiena. 
Jive  times  (quinque) ;  Beziena,  six  times  (aez) ;  septlena, 
seven  times  (septem) ;  dSciens,  ten  times  (decern) ;  vlciens, 
twenty  times  (for  vicintiens,  cf.  §  28 ;  from  yiginti) ;  dno- 
detrldens,  twenty-eight  times;  quinqu&giens  (in  Plaut. 
Men.  1 161,  qutnquagensiens),  ffty  times  (qulnquaglnta) ; 
centiena,  a  hundred  times  (centum);  qnadringentiena, 
four  hundred  times  (quadrlngenti),  and  others.  See  App.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  VERB.     INTRODUCTION. 

Latin  verbs  have  inflexions  to  denote  differences  of  voice,  548 
person,  number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices^  the  Active  and  the  Passive  (sometimes 
called  Reflexive  or  Middle). 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except 
in  the  third  person ;  others,  called  deponents,  have  only  the  passive, 
but  with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active.   (Cf.  §1*15.) 

2.  Two  numbers^  the  Singular  and  Plural. 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each 
number.  In  the  imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  first  person 
singular. 

A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

4.  Three  moods^  Indicative,   Subjunctive  (often  called  Con-  549 
junctive),  Imperative. 

5.  («)   Six  tenses^  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

{a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action;  the  Present,  Fu- 
ture, and  Imperfect  (sometimes  called  respectively,  present 
imperfect,  future  imperfect,  past  imperfect). 

(3)  Three,  denoting  completed  action;  the  Perfect, 
Completed  Future,  and  Pluperfect  (sometimes  called  re- 
spectively, present  perfect,  future  perfect,  and  past  perfect). 

(3)  In  the  Subjunctive  mood  there  are  only  four  distinct  tense 
forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect.  In  the 
imperative  there  are  only  the  present  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  have  in  the  550 
Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  incomplete  action, 
and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  tenses  of  complete  action  in  the  Passive  voice  is 
supplied  by  participles  in  combination  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  of  being. 

Certain  verbal  nouns  are  from  their  mode  of  formation  and  551 
use  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb,    Th«e  are 
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{d)  Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Injinitifves  (or 
the  Infinitive  Mood).  They  are  the  Present  infinitive, 
denoting  incomplete  action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  com- 
pleted action. 

{h)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles^  the  Pre- 
sent and  Futui-e  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  tlie  Past 
participle  belonging  to  the  passive  voice. 

(c)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  the  Gerund 
and  Gerundive,  usually  classed,  the  first  vrith  the  active,  the 
second  v^rith  the  passive  voice, 

(d)  Two  supines,  i.e.  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or 
dative)  of  a  verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  collectively  the 
Finite  Verb ;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called 
the  Infinite  Verb. 


The  following  are  the  usual  English  equivalents  of  the  several  55a 
tenses  and  verbal  substantives  connected  with  the  verb:   (See  Book 
IV.  Ch.  XVIII.  XX.) 


Finite  Verb. 

■ 

Indicative, 

Active. 

Deponent. 

Passive. 

Present.  Smg.  I. 

&mo 

prScor 

&mor 

I  am  loving 

/  am  praying 

lam  being  loved 

or  J  love 

or  I  pray 

01  J  am  loved 

Future.  Sing.  I. 

&m9.1}0 

pr6ca,bor 

&m9.bor 

I  shall  love 

I  shall  pray 

/  shall  be  loved 

3- 

&inal)it 

prScftbitur 

ftmabitur 

He  twill  love 

He  <will  pray 

He  twill  be  loved 

Imperfect. 

&in&bam 

prSc&bar 

d,mabar 

Sing.  I. 

/  (was  loving 

/  (was  praying 

Itwas  being  loved 

or  /  loved 

or  I  prayed 

or  Jtwas  loved 

Perfect.  Sing.  I. 

ftniftvi 

prdc§,tUB  sum 

d.ma,tUB  sum 

I  loved  or  I  havt 

?  I  prayed  or  I 

/  ivas  loved  or 

loved 

have  prayed 

I  am  loved 

Comp.  Future. 

&m9.yero 

pr6ca.tus  dro 

&xn§,tus  dro 

Sing.  I. 

/  shall  have 

/  shall  have 

1  shall  have 

loved 

prayed 

been  loved 

Sing.  3. 

&mav6rit 

pr6cS.tUB  grit 

S,m9,tUB  drlt 

•  He  «will  have 

He  fwill  have 

He  twill  have 

loved 

prayed 

been  loved 

Pluperfect. 
Sing.  I. 

&maygraza 

pr6c9.tuB  dram 

&mS.tus  dram 

/  had  loved 

I  had  prayed 

/  had  been  loved 
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Snbjunctfve. 

K 

Present.  Sing,  i 

prdcdr 

&mdr 

I  be  loving  or  I 

I  be  praying  or 

/  be  loved 

love 

Ipray 

Imperfect. 

prScftrer 

fimfirer 

I  (ivere  loving 

/  <tvere  praying 

/  fiuere  being 

or  I  loved 

or  I  prayed 

loved  or  / 
^vjere  loved 

Perfect. 

ftmayArlm 

pr6c&tUB  Blm 

ftmfttiu  Sim 

/  have  loved 

I  have  prayed 

/  fujere  loved  or 
/  am  loved 

Pluperfect. 

ftmfiTlsBem 

pr6c&tii8  essem 

ftmfttixB  essem 

/  Jbad  loved 

I  had  prayed 

I  had  been  loved 
or  I  twere  loved 

Imperative, 
Present  Sing,  a, 

ftmft 

prteftro 

ftmftre 

love 

pray 

be  loved 

Future.  Sing.  a. 

ftmftto 

prScfttor 

ftmator 

Thou  jJbalt  love 

Thou  shaltpray 

Thousbaltbe 
loved 

Verbal  Nouns. 

Infinitive. 

Present. 

Smftrd 

precftrl 

&m8rl 

to  love 

to  pray 

to  be  loved 

Perfect. 

ftm&yl889 

pr6c&tii8  esse 

&m&tus  esse 

to  have  loved 

to  have  prayed 

to  have  been  or 
to  be  loved 

Participles. 

Present. 

ftmans 

prtoftiui 

loving 

praying 

Future. 

ftmAtOms 

prScftturuB 

going  to  love 

going  to  pray 

Past. 

prftcfttUB 

ftmAtns 

having  prayed 

having  been  or 

Gerund. 

being  loved 

loving 

praying 

Gerundive. 

ftmandixB 

prScanduB 

to  love  or  to  be 

to  pray  or  to  be 

loved 

prayed 

S53 


Every  single  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sen-  554 
tence,  the  verbal  stem  being  used,  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination 
with  abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons. 
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The  principles,  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected,  are  the  same. 
The  difFerences  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due,  some  to  the 
nature  or  ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb,  some  to  the 
imequal  preservation  of  parts  of  an  originally  fuller  system  of 
inflexions. 

The  inflexions  for  tense,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice  are  sss 
attached  to  the  stem  in  the  order  now  given.  The  forms  of  the 
present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice,  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  and  personal 
pronouns.  All  other  parts  of  the  verb  contain  modiflcations  for 
tense,  mood,  number,  and  voice;  and  of  these  the  modifications  for 
tense  and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  inflexions  for  number  and  voice  appended  after  them. 

Thus  r6g-Sr-8-m*ix8  is  the  ist  pers.  plur.  active,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  a  verba]  stem  meaning  rvle,  Rdg  is  the  stem,  fir  denotes 
past  time,  8  the  mood  of  thought  (instead  oi  fact)^  m  the  speaker 
himself,  us  the  action  of  others  widi  the  speaker.  And,  if  for  -us 
we  have  -ur,  the  speaker  and  others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

These  inflexions  vdll  be  discussed  in  regular  order,  beginning,  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  with  the  most  characteristic  and  universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 


The  suffixes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  556 
voice,  are  tiie  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  except  in  some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  first  person 
singular  of  tne  present  and  completed  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same 
in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  simple  forms.  rPhe  tenses  denoting  completed  action 
are  expressed  by  compound  forms.) 
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These  suffixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  S57 
the  oldest  form  (cf.  §  196)  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions, 
it  appears  in  any  verbs*    For  earlier  forms,  see  §  »34,  and  compare 
§§570,581. 

Active.  Passive.  Perfect  Active, 

Singular,  ist  person  -om  -or  -(i) 

2nd    ,,  -is  -6r-Ia  -(is)tl 

3rd    ,.  -It  -It-iir  -It 

Plural.      ist     ,,  -tiiu-tis  -Im-iir  -Ixn-iis 

2nd    „  -It-Is  -Imln!  -(iB)t-Is 

3rd    „  -ont  -ont-iir  -(er)unt 

The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (5,  ii,  fi,  I)  is  absorbed  ^^^ 
by  an  immediately  preceding  a,  e,  or  i;  except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing.,  if  the  m  is  not  retained;  (2)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  present,  if 
-unt  follow  -i.   In  a  few  other  verbs  (sum,  do,  fero,  volo,  edo)  some 
of  these  suffixes  drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

First  Person. 

The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  559 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singular,  -m  is  dropped  (see  §  86)  in  the  singular  of  the  pre-  560 
sent  indicative  of  all  verbs  (e.g.  reg-o)  except  two;  viz.  sum  (for 
6s-om),  /  am^  and  Inqua-m,  quoth  I;  also  in  the  completed  future  of 
all  verbs,  and  in  the  future  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending 
in  -a  or  -e,  and  of  some  with  stems  ending  in  -1;  e.g.  fim&l)o, 
m6nei}0,  Ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  the  suf-  561 
fix;  e.g.  am-o  for  ama-om;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs 
retain  their  characteristic  vowel;  e.g.  trib-u-o,  mdn-e-o,  aud-i-o, 
c&p-i-o.  But  three  1  verbs  change  1  to  e;  viz.  60  (stem  1-),  queo 
(stem  qui-),  and  its  compound  n6queo.  Inquam  has  apparently 
a  stem  in  ft,  which  except  in  ist  sing.  pres.  passes  into  I. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  personal  suffix  has  dropped  off  al-  562 
together.     The  final  i  has  another  origin.     (See  §  658.) 

In  thfe  passive  voice  the  only  change  from  the  active  is  the  563 
addition  of  r,  if  the  m  has  dropped  away,  or  the  substitution  of 
it  for  m  if  the  m  has  been  retained  in  the  active.  This  r  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  s,  the  proper  passive  inflexion 
being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun^  se. 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Germ.  Das 
versteht  sich  von  selbst ;  Yr^n^^  Le  corps  se  trouva ;  Ital.  Si  Icda  Vuomo 
modesto  (*The  modest  man  is  praised');  Span.  Ixis  aguas  se  secaron 
(*The  waters  were  dried  up').    Key,  Lot,  Gr»  §  379. 
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Plural,  The  vowel  befoie  m  is  weakened  (see  §  241)  to  !  in  5G4 
all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  u,  or  in  I,  or  in  a  consonant,  except 
in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs;  viz.  sllmus,  ^ue  are^  v61- 
ftxniu,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  quasstixuns  (stem 
qtuds-),  (wepray^  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.  d&^mus  retains 
the  radical  a.  \Vith  these  exceptions  the  suffix  is  the  same  in  all 
tenses  of  all  verbs,  except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a 
preceding  a,  e,  or  L 

The  final  -us  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  ^s 
plural  number.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  arise  from  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  by  others  from  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person ;  so  that  «u;^  (-miu)  would  be  expressed  by  /,  tbou^  or  by  J, 
be;  by  others  again  it  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  s,  which 
is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  nouns. 

In  the  passive  the  final  s  is  changed  to  r. 

Second  Person. 

The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  s  566 
in  the  singular,  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive), 
and  t  in  the  plural.  The  perfect  indicative  has  t  in  the  singular 
also.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin 
(tu^,  and  the  Doric  dialect  of  Greek  (rv)  exhibits  this  t;  in  the 
Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  s  (jrv). 

Singular.    In  the  present  tense  of  f8ro,  v61o,  Mo,  the  short  567 
vowel  (1)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fera  (for  fferls),  vis  (for 
vOlis,  villa.   Tils),   and  68   (for  Mis,  eds).     es  (Ss  Plautus  and 
Terence,  ds  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  and  pers.  sing,  present 
indicative  of  sum. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long;  viz.  fis,  Ss, 
Is.     (Not  so  the  verbs  with  I;  e.g.  capio,  capls.) 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing.  568 
ends  in  -Istl,  of  which  ending  -ti  is  the  proper  personal  suffix.    (For 
the  rest  of  the  ending  see  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  -6rlB  (at  first  sight)  appears  to  be  formed  by  569 
placing  the  characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix;  the 
true  theory  however  is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short 
preceding  vowel,  being  placed  after  the  personal  suffix  caused  thes 
between  two  vowels  to  change  to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of 
the  vowel  i  to  e  before  r.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.e.  8  for  se, 
§  1 83 J  was  allowed  to  remain  b,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as 
usually,  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  r's  close  together. 

-re  (e.g.  amabare,  cf.  §  193.  5.  f.  234.  a)  is  more  common  than  570 
-ris  (e.g.  amabarls)  in  Plautus,  and,  except  in  present  tense,  in  Cicero 
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and  Vergil.  It  is  frequent  in  Horace,  rare  in  Livy;  and  is  usually 
avoided  by  all  writers  where  the  form  would  then  be  the  same  as 
the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -rlB  is  retained  in  pres.  indie, 
with  rare  exceptions  in  verbs  which  have  an  active  voice;  but  in 
deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  i)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus,  sometimes  found  in  Cicero; 
-rls  is  usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

PluraL    The  plural  suffix  -Itite  contains  the  personal  pronoun  571 
of  the  second  person   (t),  and  the  syllable  -Ib,  which  is  either 
a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of 
plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  named  above  (§567)  the 
initial  i  of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted:  fertis,  yultls,  estis,  for  fdxltlB, 
Ydlltia  (§213  a),  MXtis  (§151.  ^)^ye  eat^  and  for  (originally)  teltls, 
ye  are.    So  aiso  in  d&-tiB. 

In  the  perfect  8  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  -Imlnl  is  probably  a  masculine  57a 
plural  participial  form.  The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of 
the  same  form;  viz.  -dm6xi68,  plur.  dmtooi.  Origmally,  perhaps, 
estlB  was  used  with  it,  as  in  the  perfect  passive.  (This  form  may 
have  been  resorted  to  because  of  the  unpleasant  forms  which  the 
course  observed  in  forming  the  passive  of  other  persons  would  have 
produced;  e.g.  regltls-er,  am&tls-er  would  become  rd^tSrftr,  am&- 
ttrfo,  or,  if  tiie  analogy  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  were  retained,  re- 
gltdrls,  am&tSrIs,  which  would  then  have  come  to  ngetrls,  am&trls 
(§  ^ZS'  2),  or  rSglter,  am&ter  (§  184. 5) ;  both  of  which  forms  look 
more  like  adjectives  or  adverbs  than  verbs.) 

Third  Person. 

The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  singular  and  plural  573 
in  all  tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  found  in  the  Greek  (so* 
called)  article,  and  in  iste,  tot,  talis,  tautiu,  &c. 

Singular,    In  the  present  tense  of  Bum,  Mo,  IBro,  Tdlo,  the  short  574 
vowel  before  -t  is  not  found;  viz.  est  (both  for  ram  and  Mo),  tet, 
yult,  or  (older)  volt. 

The  third  person  sing,  active  of  a-,  e-,  and  1-  verbs  was  origi- 
nally long,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (amftt-ur, 
monSt-ur,  andlt-ur),  and  is  actually  found  not  unfrequently  in 
Plautus,  and  sometimes  in  Augustan  poets. 

In  the  perfect  active  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  575 
(-It).    Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have 
this  -It  long. 
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To  form  the  passive,  -vr  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

Plural,  The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -nnt,  but  in  prae- Augustan  576 
inscriptions,  in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -<mt  was  retained 
after  ▼  (or  a) ;  e.g.  -vlTont,  ccmfluont»  loqnontiir.  The  forms  neqnl- 
nont  and  sont  are  also  found  (for  naqueimt,  rant).  Of  this  suffix 
the  t  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  singular;  the  origin  of  the  n  is 
uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  -ur  to 
the  active  form. 

The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  577 
er-imt,  of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  (cf.  §  184.  3)  as  the  -is  (before 
i)  of  the  second  person.  The  penult  ^-er)  is  usually  long,  but  the 
dactylic  poets,  beginning  with  Lucretius  (not  Ennius)  often,  and 
others  occasionally,  shorten  it;  e.g.  dormifinmt,  loc&yfinmt,  8ab6g9- 
nmt,  &c.  (Plant),  emfinmt  (Ter.);  dedftnmt,  fiaftrimt,  exlAnut, 
&c.  (Lucr.). 

For  -enmt  is  rarely  found  -eront  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  16);  but  -«re  578 
is  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscnptions,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  Plautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero  and  Cxsar,  but  frequent  in 
dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  completed  future  indie,  the  suffix-vowel  is  1  instead  of  579 
u  (-erlnt  for  -enmt);  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  perfect.  *> 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
INFLEXIONS   OF  MOOD. 

I.'    lndicatt*ve  Mood, 

The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  distin-  580 
guish  it.    The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished 
from  it  by  certain  modifications. 

2.     Imperative  Mood, 

(a)    Present,    The  imperative  present  appears  to  consist  of  581 
shortened  forms  of  the  indicative  present    The  final  8  is  thrown 
off,  and  -1  is  changed  to  -6  (or  rather,  as  the  form  originally  ended 


I 
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in  -68,  the  s  is  simply  thrown  off,  cf.  §  234.  %).  Hence  the  active 
regis  (older  r6g6s)  becomes  rSgfi;  rfigltls  (older  r^gdtds),  reglte; 
the  passive  rdgSrIs  (older  rSgdrds),  r^gerd:  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
rfigimlni  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  vsrith 
vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  I-  (not  i-)  the  s  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular 
without  further  change;  e.g.  am&,  monS,  audL  The  exceptional  form 
noli  is  formed  from  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunctive  present. 

In  the  verbs  ddco,  f6ro  (and  their  compounds),  flUdo  (with  582 
compounds  which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  dico,  the  final  e  of  the 
singular  was  always  dropped  after  Terence's  time;  e.g.  ddc,  ffir, 
f&c,  caiefac,  <Uc.  In  Plautus  and  other  poets  the  imperatives  often 
occur  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  case  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  between  due  and  duce ;  &c. 

Ss  or  6s  (from  sum,  cf.  §  720),  Ss  from  $do  were  used  for  the 
imperative  2nd  pers.  sing,  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  with  short  penult,  and  having  vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  1-,  583 
and  also  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus 
a.id  Terence  often  shortened  the  final  vowel  (cf.  §  295);  e.g.  com- 
mdda,  in6ng,  jiibS,  ftdl,   abi;  especially  in  colloquial  forms;   e.g. 
mauddum,  tS,ceduxn,  mdnSsis,  vid^sis. 

(h)  Future.  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  584 
a  suffix,  originally  -6d^.  In  the  form  which  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  persons,  e.  g.  reg-It-5,  and  the  form  for  the  third 
person  plural,  e.g.  regunto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative 
case  of  nouns  (cf.  §  160.  6).  The  suffix  appears  to  have  been 
simply  added  to  the  present  indicative  forms  of  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for  the  second  person 
singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by  ap- 
pending -e  (for  -es,  later  -is)  as  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  per- 
son to  a  modified  form  of  the  singular;  e.g.  r6g-it-6t-e  (for  r6g- 
It-5d-e).  Others  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  the  -tote  to  be  simply 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  doubled  (as  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tftt). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d;  e.g.  reglt-or  5^5 
for  r$git-od;  regunt-or  for  r6gunt-od. 

The  form  in  -to  (for  t-od)  was  apparently  at  one  time  also  used  586 
as  passive;  e.g.  censento,  initlanto,  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions; 
and  from  deponents;  e.g.  arbltranto,  partiunto,  utunto,  &c.,  some 
of  which  verbs  however  had  once  an  active  voice,  of  which  these 
forais  may  be  relics. 

^  Only  one  instance  is  actually  found  in  Latin;  viz.  in  Festus> 
p.  230^.  14,  *  Si  nurus... sacra  divis  parentum  estod.'  The  Oscaii  had 
this  d;  e.g.  estud,  lloitud.     (See  Ritschl,  Neu.  Plant.  Exc.  i.  p.  100.) 
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In  Plautus,  Cato,  and  old  inscriptions,  a  form  in  -mlno  is  587 
^rarely)  found  for  the  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of 
aeponents;  e.g.  profite-mlno,  prsofa-mlno,  progredl-mlno,  fru-I-mluo. 
One  instance  of  a  passive  verb  denuntiamino  is  found.    This  old 
form  is  formed  just  like  the  and  pers.  plur.  indicative  in  -mini. 

3.     Sidjunctive  Mood, 

The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vowel  inune-  588 
diately  before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

Present,  This  vowel  is  fi  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  ex- 
cept verbs  with  ft-  stems,  in  which  it  is  S;  e.g.  reg-ft-mus,  regftmur; 
xuoneamus,  moneftmur;  audlftmus,  audiftmur;  tribuftmus,  tribuft- 
mur;  but  amSmus,  amemur.  Except  also  some  in  which  it  is  I; 
viz.  Sim,  Bis,  5cc.  from  sum;  vellm,  yells,  Sec,  from  vdlo;  and  the 
compounds  of  both;  e.g.  posslm,  abslm,  &c.  noUm,  mallm. 

So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  edim,  edis,  edit,  edimus,  589 
editis,  edlnt  (Plant,  esp.  in  phrase  'habeo  quod  edim,'  Cat.,  Hor.); 
comedim,  comedls,  comedlnt  (Plant.),  ezedlnt  (Plant.);  also  from 
duo  (an  old  form  of  do?^),  duim,  duls,  dult,  dulnt  (Plant.,  Ter., 
and  old  law  language) ;  Interdulm  (Plant.) ;  perduim,  perduls,  per- 
dult,  perdulnt  (Plant.,  Ter.,  chiefly  in  phrase  'Di  te  perduint,' 
which  is  also  used  by  Cicero);  creduls,  credult  (Plant.,  who  has 
also  forms  from  this  verb  witn  the  more  regular  ft;  e.g.  doas,  cre- 
duas,  creduant,  accreduas.     Cf.  fuat,  §  722). 

Sum  and  its  compounds  had  an  older  form  slem,   sles   (see  590 
§  7  a  a),  from  which  slm,  sis,   &c.  are  contracted.    The  -es,  -et 
is  perhaps  only  the  older  form  of  the  personal  suffix  -Is,  -It.     (But 
ccMnp.  Gr.  etiyv,  Sansk.  sydm,) 

Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,    The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  6  in  591 
all  verbs;  e.g.  rexlssemus,  amavlssSmus,  &c. 

Perfect,    The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  I,  592 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future, 
is  in  dactylic  poets  as  often  short  as  long.    The  pertinent  instances 
are  as  follows: 

Perf.  subj.  -6rl-    dedeiltls  (Enn.) ;  fueris  (Hor.  in  hexam.) ; 

respueils  (Tib.) ;  dederis,  credldeils,  contu- 
leiis  (Ovid). 

^  The  forms  Interdno,  PI.  Ca//.  694,  concreduo,  Id.  Aul.  577,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind.;  concredul  in  PI.  Cos,  a.  8. 43, 
as  a  perfect  indie.  In  Phn.  ^  iV.  ai.  3.  5,  is  dultur  (comp.  fut.  pass.?), 
for  which  dultor  (imper.  pass.)  is  usually  read.  See  Neue  ii.  339; 
Scholl,  Leg,  xu,  tad.  reliq,  p.  8a. 
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-dri-    egerXmuB,  respezerls  (Verg.),  dlzeris  (Hor. 
in  hexam.). 

Comp.Fut.IncL  -6rl-    dederltls,  traaslentlB,  contigerltlB  (Ovid'), 

fecerlmns  (Catull.  in  a  hendecasyllable), 
dederiB,  ocdderls,  miscuerls,  audlerls  (Hor. 
in  hexam.),  dederls  (Prop.,  Ov.  several 
times). 

-dri-    Tlderlmus     (Lucr.);     Tlderltls,  dlzerltls 

(Ovid);    Buspexeris,    retocaveilB  (Verg.); 

vltayerlB,  detorsezlB,  acceperis,  coaperls 
(Hor.  in  hexam.). 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incom- 
patible with  the  rule  of  I  for  perf.  subj.,  1  for  compl.  fut.  indie. 
(See  Neue  11.  196.) 


The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  by  as-  593 
suming  the  proper  suffix  to  be  I  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which 
was  contracted  with  a  preceding  &  to  §.  Thus  amaB,  ama-I-s,  ames; 
aiofira-B  (an  assumed  indicative,  see  below,  §  610),  amflra-l-B, 
amarSs;  am&vlsBa-B  (an  assumed  indie),  am&vlBBarl-s,  am&vlBBes 
(or  essoB  for  esa-l-B  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffixed  at 
once).  But  as  X  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of  other  than  & 
verbs  would  have  given  still  the  same  form  when  contracted,  an 
ft  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjunctive)  was  substituted  in  all  such  cases. 
Sis  and  yells,  &c.  retain  the  I,  because  they  have  other  points  of 
difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  TENSE. 

The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  viz.  those  594 
which  are  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  forms  of  the  verbal  stem,  called  the  Present  stem, 
the  Perfect  stem,  and  the  Supine  stem. 
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I.     The  present  stem  is  very  often  identical  with  the  verbal  595 
stem,  but  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  modified.    From  this 
present  tense  are  formed  all  the  tenses  and  verbal  forms  which 
express  incomplete  action ;  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voice,— 

Indicative,      Present,  Future,  Imperfect, 
Imperati've,    Present,  Future. 
Subjunctive.  Present,  Imperfect. 

Also  the  following  verbal  forms : 

Present  Infinitive ; 

Present  Participle,  (none  in  Passive) ; 

Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 

a.    The  perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  verb-stem  596 
and  with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably  modified. 
From  this  perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denoting  com- 
pleted action ;  viz.  in  the  Active  voice, — 

Indicative.      Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive.  Perfect,  Pluperfect. 

Also  the  perfect  Infinitive. 

3.    The  supine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  verbal  stem,  597 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  the  forms 
called  the  supines,  and  the  passive  past  participle,  and  future  parti- 
ciple active  are  generally  treated  in  connection  with  the  verb. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  form  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  passive  both  in  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive. 

In  accordance  vdth  the  order  of  discus^on  which  has  been  thus 
far  followed,  the  inflexions  of  the  derivative  tenses,  being  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  word  (§  S55)i  will  be  discussed  before  the  formation 
of  the  stem  to  which  Uiey  are  appended. 


«3 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


TENSES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

Present,    The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  598 
the  inflexions  of  number  and  person.    The  present  subjunctive  has 
the  mood  inflexion  as  well. 

Future,  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  1-  verbs  and  599 
in  u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first 
person  singular  is  the  same:  the  other  persons  have  long  6  where 
the  present  subjunctive  has  &;  e.g.  fut.  reges,  reget;  pres.  subj. 
zegaa,  regat.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  act.  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language  (§  15  a.  7). 

Cato  the  Censor  is  said  (Quint,  i.  7. 23)  to  have  written  dice,  facie,  600 
for  dlcam,  flEUdam,  and  so  in  other  verbs.     Probably  this  statement 
refers'only  to  the  future  indie,  not  to  the  present  subjunctive. 

This  S  probably  arises  from  suffixing  X  (compare  the  Greek  601 
optative)  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs ;  e.  g.  reg-&-mus, 
reg-S.-I-mu8,  regS-mus;  just  as  amemus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed 
(§  593)»  Sut  this  formation  would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verbs; 
because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.g.  amSmus)  is  already  used  for 
the  pres.  subj.;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g.  mon6miiB)  would  be  iden- 
tical with  the  present  indicative. 

Accordingly  in  a-  and  e-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  602 
forming  the  future  indicative ;  viz.  by  suffixing  lb-  to  the  present 
stem,  with  the  final  vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted;    e.g.   ama-, 
ama-Ib-,  am&b-;  ist  pers.  plu.  amab-lmus,  mon-e,  mone-Ib-,  moneb-; 
I  St  pers.  plur.  monSblmus. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -ea,  -et),  is  603 
not  unfrequently  formed  from  I-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus, 
Terence,  &c.);  e.  g.  aperibo,  adgredlbor  (comp.  adgredlrl  for  adgredl), 
larglbere,  opperibor,  scibo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found 
so  late  as  the  first  century  B.C.,  except  Ibo,  auibo,  xiequXbo,  which 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  at  any  time  (with  a  few  doubtfrd  excep- 
tions). Lenlbo  is  also  found  in  Propertius.  Venlet  (from  v8n-eo) 
for  ySnlbit  is  found  however  in  the  lex  Thoria  (64a  A.U.C.),  and 
in  Gaius;  ezlet  in  Seneca. 
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The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  d&l)o.     Its  compound  reddo  604 
(which  usually  has  reddaxn),  has  reddlbo  (i.e.  red  dalK))  in  Plant.: 
who  has  also  exngebo,  as  if  from  an  e-  stem  ezuge-. 

The  verb  anm  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  605 
form  of  the  present  for  the  future;  viz.  6r-o,  ist  pers.  plur.  6r-Imiu 
(compare  pres.  siimus  for  ^s-iim-iXB).     Most  philologers  consider 
ero,  &c.  to  be  for  eslo,  the  1  being  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
subj. 

Imperfect,    The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  all  stems  a  long  a  606 
(except  in  3rd  sing.  act.  §§  15  a.  7.  574)  preceding  the  personal  in- 
tlexions,  and  in  all  stems  but  one  (that  of  6s-,  be)  1)  prefixed  to  this 
long  a.    Moreover  in  all  stems  but  dft-  the  vowel  preceding  bft  is 
long. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the 
raiperfect  from  the  future  where  the  forms  are  otherwise  similar; 
e.g.  aiuabSmiis  (for  aiuabaimoB),  amablmns;  moneliaxiLiu,  monebl- 
miis;  IbSams,  Iblmus;  d&bfimiu,  d&blmus;  dr&mus,  drlmus.  It  is 
apparently  a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluper- 
fect also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  sufiix  is  -6b9.-,  and  this  is  usually  found  607 
also  in  verbs  with  1  stems;  e.g.  reg-6bft-mus,  audl-SbA-mus.  But 
this  long  e  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ter., 
Van*.,  &c.);  e.g.  scibam,  neaclbam,  fiibam,  &c.,  gestibat,  gnuidi- 
bat,  Insanibat,  molUbat,  presaaj^at,  sarvibas,  stabllibat,  venlbat. 
So  also,  apparently  for  metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets 
(Catull.,  Lucr.,  Verg.,  Ovid,  Sil.,  Stat.);  e.g.  audlbant,  lenlbat, 
889vlbat,  redimlbat,  moUbar,  feribant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  future  suffix  6j8 
of  a-  and  e-  verbs  with  ft  added,  i.e.  -Ib-a-.    The  form  -Sbft-,  seen 
in  Consonant  and  most  1-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.     It  is  gene- 
rally supposed   to   have   been   erroneously    borrowed   from  the 
e-  stems. 

Imperfect  subjunctive.    This  tense  had  the  suffix  -Sr  (for  Ss).  60; 
which  with  the  modal  suffix  6  made  -6rS.  The  first  vowel  coalesced 
with  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  e.g.  reg-6r-8muB,  tribu-6r-8mti8,  axn- 
ftr-SmnB,  xnon-er-dnL-us,  aud-Ir-Smus,  and  caused  the  omission  of  a 
preceding  X;  e.g.  cap!-,  capdrem. 

In  sum,  ddo,  vdlo,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  S  was 
dropped  out;  e.g.  ist  pers.  plur.  es-sem-us  (for  es-es-Smiu,  or  6d- 
d8-6mus);  yel-lSm-us  (for  vOl-dr-em-us) ;  fer-rem-us  (for  f8r-6r- 
Sm-ns).    I>o  has  d&rSmas. 

13 — 2 
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The  suffix  -6r  (6b;  is  probably  fern  sum.    So  that  reg-  witli  the  6ia 
imperfect  of  snm,  is  reg-eram;  hence  reg-era-l-m,  regerem. 

The  imperative  tense  suffixes  have  been  ah^ady  discussed 
(§§581-586). 

Ths present  infinitive  active  has  the  suffix  -«r6  (for  -68«,  §§  183,  611 
193.  3),  in  which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  I ; 
e.g.  reg-tee,  tribu-fire;  amftre,  mwi-Cre,  aud-Ire.    C&pdre  as  cftp- 
erem,  §  609. 

In  sum,  6do,  v61o,  18ro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vowel  e  612 
was  dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives 
are  esse  (for  edese),  veUe  (for  vdlere),  ferre  (for  ferere).  The  in- 
finitive is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  a 
verbal  noun  with  stem  ending  in  s-or  al-;  e.g.  dlcer-e  for  dalkas-ai, 
vlver-e  compared  with  Sanskrit  jlvas-aL  The  final  e  (=ai)  would 
be  originally  long. 

The  present  infinitive  passive  has  the  suffix  1  appended  to  the  613 
stem  in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  X  or  in  u;  e.g. 
reg-I,  tribn-I,  cap-I  (but  fieri  from  stem  fi-;  ferrl  from  f6r-).    In 
other  vowel  verbs  I  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  the  active  in- 
finitive; e.g.  aud-ir-1,  mon-fir-I,  am-Sx-I.    So  also  d&-ri  from  do. 

A  further  suffix -6r  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.g.  flgler,  614 
amSxler,  &c.),  in  old  legal  inscriptions  (not  after  the  S.  C.  de 
repetundis^  631  U.C.);  and  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius, Cicero  (in  poetry),  and  not  unconunonly  in  Vergil  and  Horace, 
only  occasionally  in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  more 
common  even  in  the  first  named  poets.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs 
first  in  the  S.  C  de  repetundis  (darei,  beside  abdnder,  avocarler). 

The  forms  in  -ler  (-firler,  -6rler,  -irier)  are  probably  the  original  615 
forms,  and  arose  by  the  addition  of  the  ordinary  passive  suffix  r  in 
the  form  -6r  to  the  active  infinitive,  whose  final  6  took  the  form  ot 
1  before  er.  The  final  r  was  then  dropped  on  account  of  its  ill 
sound  after  another  r  (§  185),  and  le  contracted  to  I.  Thus 
am&r9-6r,  amarl-er,  amarl. 

If  the  same  course  had  been  followed  in  consonant,  and  in  -1 
verbs,  then  owing  to  the  penultimate  vowel  of  the  active  infinitive 
being  short  (e.g.  ducfire),  the  syllable  ftr  would  have  recurred  (e.g. 
ducerler).  The  Romans  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  first 
(§  a8);  i.e.  to  append  -ler  immediately  to  the  final  consonant  of 
the  stem;  (e.g.  duc-ler,  capler).  The  only  instance  of  the  reten- 
tion of  at  least  some  part  of  the  first  er  is  in  fer-rler  for  fererler. 
Analogy  afterwards  reduced  duder,  &c.  to  ducL 
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Present  Participle,      The  suffix  is  -entl,  nom.  sing,  -ens;  e.g.  616 
reg-ens,  tribu-ens,  audl-ens.  But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds, 
an  older  form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -irntl,  is  retained;  but  1;he  nom. 
sing,  is  usually  -lens.    The  form  nequeuntes  (from  nequeo)  occurs 
once. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffix  coalesces  v^rith  the  final  stem  vowel ; 
e.g.  amans,  monens. 

Gerund  and  Gerundive,    The  suffix  is  -endo-,  which  as  a  sub-  617 
stantive  is  called  a  gerund,  as  an  adjective,  gerundive;   e.g.  reg- 
endiim,  trlbuendum,  audlendum;  amandnm,  monendum. 

An  older  form  in  -undo  (probably  for  an  earlier  -ondo),  is  com-  618 
mon  in  inscriptions  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  u.c. ;  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Sallust;  and,  after  1,  and  in  the  words  gerundus  and 
ferondus,  frequently  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy, 
Some  law  phrases  always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form; 
e.g.  rerom  repetundamm;  famill»  erciscnndss,  finlbus  regimdls,  de 
Jure  dicnndo.  But  after  u  or  v  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form 
-endo  (cf.  §  213.  4.  a.  c). 

Old  Futures  in  -so,  -sim^ 

In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formu-  61  g 
laries,  a  future  indicative  in  -so  (-sso),  subjunctive  in  -slm  (-ssim), 
infinitive  in  -s$re  (-ssftre),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -sltur  (-ssltur)  is 
found.  Instances  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this 
formation  are  very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to 
which  mood  the  word  belongs.) 

I.  From  verbs  <with  -a  stems:  amasso  (ind.),  amassis,  amas- 
sint  (subj.),  appeUassls  (subj.),  celassls  (subj.),  cosnassit  (ind.), 
occosptassit  (ind.),  reconciliasso  (ind.),  creassit  Tsubj.),  curassls, 
curassint  (subj.),  accurassis  (ind.),  decoUasslt  Qind.),  indicasso 
(ind.),  Indlcassis  (subj.),  invitassltis  (ind.),  ezoculassltds  (ind.), 
fortonassint  (subj.),  Initassis  (ind.),  locassim  (subj.),  locassint 
(ind.*),  mactassint  (subj.),  mulcassltis  (ind.),  servassit,  ser\cassint 
(subj.),  peccasso,  peccassis,  peccassit  (ind.),  and  many  others. 

Passive:  tnrbassltTir  (ap.  Gic),  mercassitur  (Lex.  Thor.). 

Infin.  Act.:  ayerruncasseie  (Pacuv.),  reconcillassere,  Impotrassere 
(foiu*  times),  oppugnassere  (Plant.),  depoculassere  (or  depeculassere), 
deargentassere,  depeciQassere  (or  despeculassere)  (Lucil.). 

1  The  fullest  discussions  of  tliese  forms  are  by  Madvig  {Opusc,  il. 
p.  64  foil.),  Lubbert  (Gram,  Stud,  Breslau,  1867),  and  Neue  (ii. 
421  sqq.). 
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a.  From  verbs  <u}ith  -BJtems^  preserving  the  vowel:  liabesBlt 
(subj.),  proMliesBiB,  prohlbessit  (subj.),  proMbessit,  proMltessixit 
(ind.),  cohlliessit  (subj.,  Lucr.  3.  444)7  licessit  (subj.). 

3.  From  verbs  fivitb  -i  stems:  amblaslt,  amblsslnt  (PI.  Amph. 
69.  71.  ex  conj.). 

4.  In  verbs  ^ith  consonant  or  -i  sterns^  and  some  <wtth  -e  6ao 
sterns^  the  -so,  -Blm  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant: 

{a)  -e  stems:  a;a8lm  (subj.),  noxit  (subj.),  sponsis  (subj.), 
anzitlB  (subj.),  Jusso,  JussIb,  Jussit  (ind.),  Jusslm  (subj.). 

Also  passive  Jussitur  (Gat.). 

(Ji\  -I  stems:  faxo  (ind.),  fazis,  fazlt  (ind.  subj.),  faxlm,  fx&- 
mus  (subj.),  fEUdtis  (ind.  subj.)  frequently,  faxint  (subj.V  effexts, 
defexifl  (ind.),  capsls  (ind.),  capslt  (subj.),  capslxnus  (ind.);  ac- 
cepso,  occepso,  recepso  (ind.);  incepslt,  occepsit;  Injexit  (ind.), 
objexlm,  obJexiB  (subj.);  adspexit  (subj.),  respexlB  (ind.);  rapsit 
(ind.),  surrepsit  (subj.);  excussit  (subj.). 

Passive:  faxitur  (ap.  Liv.);  and  perhaps  nazudtur  (Fest.). 

(f)  Consonant  stems:  axlm,  adaxlnt  (subj.),  transaxlm,  axit; 
incenslt;  excessis  (subj.);  clepsit  (ind.) ;  ocdsit  (ind.);  dlxis  (subj.), 
indiixis,  adduxit  (subj.);  comessls  (subj.);  affllxint  (subj.);  aTnliwIg 
(ind.  subj.);  empsim  (subj.),  adempsit  (ind.),  surrempsit;  parsis 
(subj.);  rupBit  (ind.);  serpsit;  exstinxlt  (subj.);  taxis  (subj.); 
aduBslt  (ind.). 

Of  all  these  forms  faxo,  faxis,  aiisim,  ausis,  almost  alone  are  6ai 
found  after  the  time  of  Terence,  who  himself  has  only  excessis, 
appellassis  besides.  But  the  following  other  instances  occur:  coM- 
bessit  (Lucr.) ;  the  phrase,  dl  faxint  (Cic.) ;  recepso  (Catull.) ;  a 
few  infinitives  in  Lucil.;  Jusso  (Verg.,  Sil.);  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  the  antiquarians  Varro  and  Fronto.  The  style  of  the 
laws,  &c.  in  Livy  and  Cicero  does  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age 
of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indica-  62a 
tive,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive,  formed  by  the  suffix  s  as  in  the 
Greek  future  to  the  stem,  a  short  I  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem 
being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-,  levaso;  prohibe-,  problbeso;  sponde-, 
spond-so,  sponso;  faci,  fac-so;  die-,  dlxo.  The  double  s  in  the 
forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a  mode  of  marking 
the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  as  if  the 
form  were  analogous  to  amasse  from  amavlsse,  &c.  Possibly  both 
causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  s  between  two 
vowels  was  in  the  prae- Augustan  language  rare  (cf.  §191,  193). 
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The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  regular  suffix  I;  the  infinitive  by 
-dre,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  623 
-ero»  -erim,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which 
those  forms  differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunc- 
tive; viz.  (i)  the  indicative  in  the  protasis  (not  the  apodosis)  of 
a  sentence;  (except  2!azo,  which  might  be  either  a  simple  or  com- 
pleted future) :  (a)  the  subjunctive  in  modest  affirmations,  wishes, 
prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  dependent  sentences  for  the  future, 
never  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the  form  in  -erlzn  frequently 
is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language  ordinarily  uses  an 
incomplete  tense  (present  or  future).  The  infinitives  in  -sore  might 
be  taken  as  either  simple  or  completed  futures. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.g.  levasso  624 
is  for  levarv-eso  (=levavero)  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  meets 
with  great  difficulties^  in  such  forms  as  cap-so,  rap-so,  proMbesso, 
&c.;  and  it  does  not  really  account  for  the  double  s.  For  levaveso 
would  become  leva-eso,  levaso,  levSxo;  or  if  it  became  levav-so, 
as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  contracted  into  levauso  or  levnso  (le- 
vauro,  levuro)  not  levasso.     Comp.  §  94.) 

The  verbs  arcesso,  capesso,  facesso,  lacesso,  are  probably  (Key,  623 
Lot.  Gr.  p.  88)  similar  formations  from  arcio  (i.e.  addo),  capib, 
fado,  lado,  and  have  been  treated  as  verb  stems,  and  thus  received 
new  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood.    Incesso  is  probably  from  in- 
cedo;  petesso  from  peto  (pet-  or  petX-)  is  also  found. 

1  Not  removed,  I  think,  either  by  G.  Hermann  {Dissertatio.de  Mad- 
vigii  interpretationey  Lips.  1844),  or  Curtius  [de  verbi  latini  fut,  exact., 
Dresden,  1844);  or  Key  {Lat,  Gr.  §  566,  laopf);  or  Schleicher  {Ver^l. 
Gr.  p.  830,  ed.  2) ;  or  Liibbert  (ubi  supr.).  My  view  agrees  partly  with 
Madvig's  (p.  64,  65),  and  partly  with  Corssen's  (Ausspr.  ii.  37  sq.  ed.  i. 
See  also  i.  319,  ed.  2),  A  somewhat  different  view  is  given  by  Merguet 
(Die  Entwickelung  der  Lat,  Formenbildung^  1870,  p.  224).  Pott  deci- 
dedly rejects  the  view  that  these  forms  are  from  the  perfect,  not  the 
present,  stem  {Etym,  Forsch,  ii.  Th,  4  (1870),  pp.  269,  272). 

[Gossrau  {Lat.  Gr.  §  174,  Anm.  1)  derives  these  forms  from  a  perfect 
in  -si  Nettleship  {Academy ^  15  July,  1871)  has  taken  (independently) 
a  similar  view  to  mine]. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  VERB  STEMS,  ESPECIALLY  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  diiFerent  stem  in  the  present  tense  from  626 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 
The  changes,  which  belong  strictly  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
or  supine  themselves,  or  follow  from  that  formation  according  to 
the  laws  of  Roman  pronunciation,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  xxiii. 

XXIV. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs 
according  as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  following  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be 
classified  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  and  supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.     Consonant  verbs. 

1.  Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  altera-  627 
tion  of  the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  reg-,  reg-o;  c»d-,  C89d-o, 
&c. 

2.  Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration ; 

(a)    The  stem  is  reditpUcated  to  form  the  present  tense;  e.g.       628 

gdn-  (gfino  old  form),  gigno  for  gI-g6no  (g6n-iil,  gfin-Itum) ;  8t&-, 
slsto  (stetl,  std.tiim);  8&-,  sdro  for  s^so  (sSvi,  s&tum). 

(3)    The  radical  voiwel  is  lengthened;  e.g.  629 

d&c-,  dflco;  die-,  (cf.  dlc-fire,  causldlc-us),  dico;  fld-,  fido;  ndl)- 
(cf.  pron&hus),  nfllK).  (Probably  Key  is  right  in  supposing  the 
radical  vowel  to  be  always  short,  and  a  long  vowel  (e.g.  scribo, 
llldo,  &c.)  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the  present  stem). 

{c)    n  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  to  stems  end-  630 
ing  m 

SL    t^ii-,  tom-no. 

R.  cer-,  cer-no;  sper-,  sper-no;  star-,  ster-no.  In  these  verbs 
the  perfect  and  supine  have  the  r  transposed;  cr3-,  sprS-,  strSr. 
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A.    d&-,  d&-no  (old  form  of  doj. 

I.    1I-,  U-no;  qui-,  nequX-nont  (old  form  for  nequeunt) ;  I-,  631 
6bliiimt  (old  form  for  dbeunt);  si-,  sl-no;  and  its  compound  pOno 
for  pdsXno  (old  perf.  pdalvl,  sup.  pdsltum). 

So  apparently  fiilniscor  from  fimiry-,  firuor.  Conqnln-lsco  (con- 
quezi)  may  be  for  conqulc-n-lac-o,  or  may  have  vowel  stem  conquX- 
u-iso-o  and  belong  here;  see  §  (>i$. 

Festus  speaks  also  of  ferlnunt,  sollnimt  for  fenmt,  solent. 

{d)    A  nasal  is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant;  e.g.  to  639 
stems  ending  in 

P  or  B.    ctil}-,  ciunbo  (also  ctiba-) ;  rup-,  rumpo. 

C  or  QV.  llqy-,  Unqvo;  vie-,  vlnco;  n&c-,  nanc-isc-or  (naxstos  or 
xumctus). 

O.  firair-,  fraago;  pag-,  pango  (old  pfigo);  piig-»  pnngo  (in  the 
compounds  the  stem  contains  n  in  all  tenses);  rig-,  rlngor;  tftg-, 
tasgo  (old  tSgo).  In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  per- 
fect and  dropped  only  in  the  supine  stem :  fig-,  fingo  (flnzl,  fictmn) ; 
mig-,  mingo  (mlnzl,  mlctom,  also  mlnctum);  pig-,  pingo  Tpiiud, 
plctnm);  stilg-,  strlngo  (strliizl,  strlctmn).  In  other  veros  the 
nasal  is  constant  in  the  vero  stem;  e.g.  Jnngo,  Junzl,  Junctum  (from 
Jiig-,  comp.  Jlkgoxn).    So  nlngult  from  nigv-  (nlz). 

D.  fXd-,  flndo  (fldl,  flBsnm);  fad-,  fnndo  (fildl,  fOsiim);  sdld-, 
sclndo  (bcI<U,  BcisBum);  tftd-,  timdo  (ttitttdl,  tUsnm,  or  tunsmn). 
Perhaps  also  firendo  (frendl,  frGsum)  may  have  fred-  for  stem  (but 
cf.  §  168.  3). 

In  mSUor,  mensiui  (properly  a  vowel  verb)  the  n  appears  to  633 
have  been  dropped  in  the  present  stem. 

In  piso,  a  collateral  form  of  plnso,  the  n  is  dropped  in  present 
and  supine  stems. 

{e)  8C-  (isc)  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  634 
in  -e,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginning  or  becoming. 
This  inchoative  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  be- 
sides the  ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but 
not  in  the  simple  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very 
few  stems  carry  the  suffix  -so-  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

To  Consonant  stems:  &1-  (&ldre),  &l-esc-ere ;  die-,  dl-sc-drft  (for  635 
dic-BC-Sre),  dldXd;  ftnn-,  ftun-lsc-l  (firiixiitum) ;  gSm-   (gemdre), 
Ingem-isc-dre  (Ijigdmul) ;  berc-  (or  ere-),  berc-lsc-Sre  (herctnm);  j 

mftn-  (perf.  mSniTnl),  commXn-lsc-i  (commentum) ;  p&c-,  p&c-lsc-i  ^ 

(pactum) ;  p&s-,  pasc-fire  (for  pas-sc-ere,  comp.  7rar-eo/iat) ;  trdm-  / 

(tremSre),  oontrdm-lsc-Sre  (contrSmul) ;  perg-  (pergdre^,  ezperg-  1 
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isc-i  (experrectum) ;  v6d-  (comp.  6d«re),  ve-8C-l  (for  vod-ac-i); 
vlgv-  (vlv«re),  revlv-lac-6re  (reviad) ;  ulc-,  ulc-lac-i  (ultuxn).  For 
eacit,  see  §  722. 

PoBcdre  (pdposd);  compesc-ere  (compescul ;  comp.  paiico)  re- 
tain ac  throughout;  xnlacSre  (formlg-ac-ere;  comp.  fiiywfii)  appears 
to  contain  the  same  suffix,  but  with  an  -e  stem. 

So  perhaps  conqulnlacere,  conquexi  (see  §  672). 

To  Fowel  stems:  A.  IrS,-,  ira-ac-i  (Ir&tuin) ;  WulL-,  labarBC-ere  636 
(also  Iftbaxe) ;  n&-,  na-ac-i  (n&tum) ;  veapdrft-,  ye8pera.-ac-dre  (vea- 
per&verat,  Gell.^;  ydtdr&-  (iziTeterSxe,  tran.),  yetera-ac-Sre,  also 
i2Lyeter&-ac-dre  (mtrans.,  Inyeter&T-,  tran.  and  intran.). 

0.  no-,  no-ac-dre  (nOvl). 

E.    &cd-  (&c9re),  &ce-ac-dre  (&cal),  and  many  others  from  -e  637 
stems,  with  perfect  in  -ui;  see  §§  677— -680. 

segre-  (segrSre,  rare),  89gre-ac-dre;  albS-  (albfire,  rare),  albeacSre; 
arde-  (ardere),  ezarde-ao-dre  (exarai) ;  auge-  (aui^Sre),  ange-ac-^re 
(intrans.);  calve-  (calvSre  rare),  calve-ac-dre;  c&ne-  (cSnSre), 
cane-ac-dre;  fronde-  (firondSre),  fironde-ac-dre;  reMge-,  refMgeacdre 
(reMxl);  flayd-  (flavere),  fi&ye-ac-dre;  lissrd-  (hssrSre),  inlissre-ac- 
dre  (inli)eB8i);  hdbd-  (hdbfire),  lidbe-ac-dre ;  hllme-  (Ii1lm6re),  hume- 
ac-dre;  lactd-  (lactOre),  lacte-ac-ere;.  llvd-  (liy6re,  rare),  live-ac- 
dre(rare);  IfLce-  (luc6re),  llluoe-ac-dre  (llluxit);  mftce-  (m&c8re, 
rare),  xn&ce-ac-Sre;  mflcd-  (mucSre),  muce-ac-Sre ;  aplendd-  (aplend-' 
Sre),  aplende-ac-dre;  tnrgS-  (turg^re),  tnrge-ac-dre. 

ere-,  cre-ae-Sre  (crfivl);  qule-,  qule-ac-^re  (qulSvl);  au6-, 
aue-ac-dre,  manaueaeere,  8cc.  (auevl). 

1.  dorml-  (donnlre),  obdorml-ao-dre  (obdormlTl) ;  obllvl-  (comp.  638 
livere,  intrans.),  obllYl-ac-i;  aci-  (adre),  ad-ac-dre  (advl). 

&pl-8c-i  (aptum);  cUpI-  (ciipdre),  concupi-ac-dre  (concuplvl); 
f&tit-  (?),  f&tl-ae-fire  and  fatl-sc-l  (feaaum) ;  f&el-  (Ocere),  profld- 
ac-i  (prof ectum) ;  gli-,  gU-ac-dre;  M-  (comp.  U-are),  lii-ac-$re; 
nand-  (nandam,  old  fiit),  nand-ac-l  (nactum);  a&pl-  (a&pfire), 
realpi-ac-dre  CreaXpul  and  reaiplvi). 

For  a  number  of  inchoatives  formed  directly  from  Jioun  stems 
see  in  Book  III.  (§978). 

(/.  i)    The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  639 
ended  in  -gv;  e.g.  conlgv-,  conXyeo  (conlvl  or  conixi);  fiugy-,  fluo 
(lauxi,  adj.  fluxua,  subst.  fluctua);  ftugv-,  fruor  (fiructua);  atrugv-, 
atruo  (atruxi,  atructum);  vigv-,  vivo  (vlxi,  vlctum). 

Of  these  coniveo  properly  belongs  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(/,  a)  Other  stems  vary  between  -gv  and  -g;  e.g.  atlngvo,  atliigo;  640 
tlngvo,  tlngo;  ungvo,  nngo;  ningvlt,  ninglt.  Similarly  nrgveo,  nrgeo. 
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(g-)     In  trUio  (trajd,  tractiun),  vfiho  (vexi,  vectum),  the  h  re-  641 
presents  a  fricative  guttural,  which  becomes  partially  assimilated  in 
the  perfect  and  supine,  and  is  weakened  in  the  present. 

{h)    s  is  changed,  between  vowels  (according  to  the  general  642 
law,  §  193.  3),  tor;  e.g.  ges-,  gdro  (gessl,  gestum);  liaus-,  Iraurlo 
(liauBi,  liaiiBtum) ;  Iisbs-,   lusreo    (IubsI,    lisBsiun);   qusBS-,   qusBro 
(qusBBlTl,  quasltum);  quds-,   qudror  (questus);   Os-,  Uro  (ubbI, 
uatum). 

Of  these  Iraiirlo,  lisareo  properly  belong  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(i)    A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  perfect;  643 
the  supine  appears  however  to  show  the  effect  of  U  (cf.  §  705). 

c51-(?),  percello  (percnll,  perculsTun);  pdl-(?),  pello  (pepflll, 
pnlenun);  tdl-,  toUo  (tettUl);  vello  retains  11  in  perfect  (yelli,  vul- 
snm) ;  sallo,  salt^  is  a  byform  of  s&llo  (salsum). 

il    Vowel  verbs. 

1.     Verbs  <with  stems  ending  in  a:  644 

{a^  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  ft-,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  all  tenses;  e.g. 

Flft-,  flftre,  (flftvl,  fi&tum);  f&-,  fftrl,  (ffttus);  in  which  a  is 
radical.  In  n&-,  nftre  (n&vi,  nfttum),  the  ft  is  constant,  but  the 
derivative  n&to  shows  that  &  is  radical.  In  strft-,  stemere  (stravl, 
strfttnm) ;  tlft-,  tolldre  (tetull,  latum  for  U&tmn) ;  the  present-stem 
is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous;  e.g.  amft-, 
ftmftre;  creft-,  creftre;  nuntlft-,  nuntlfire;  leva-,  levftxe,  &c.;  all 
have  perfects  in  -ftvl,  fttom. 

(J))     FerBs  tivitb  stems  ending  in  S.']  e.g.  645 

dft-,  d&re,  (d6di,  dfttmn),  but  dfts  has  ft. 

In  all  other  verbs  of  this  class,  the  final  a-  combines  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
so  as  to  exhibit  ft;  e.g. 

8t&-,  stftre  (stdti,  Bt&tnm,  but  sometimes  st&tum)  where  &  is 
radical,  crdpft^,  crepSre;  cCM^,  cnbftre;  ddm&-,  domftre;  fricft-, 
Mcftre;  mXc&-,  mlcftre;  endcft-,  enecare,  (but  necft-  usually  in  simple 
verb);  -pUcft-  and  -plicft-  (cf.  §§  677,  688),  plic&re;  secft-,  secftre; 
Bdnft-,  sonaxe  (also  sonSre);  tOn&-,  tonSxe;  vdtft-,  vetftre;  all  which 
have  perfects  in  -ul,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  in  -Itum. 
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Also  1&V&-,  lay&re  (and  lavfire) ;  Jiiy&-,  Juvftre ;  which  vocalise 
and  contract  the  radical  V  with  -nl  of  the  perfect;  and  contract  or 
omit  it  in  the  supine  (cf.  §§  669,  688). 

(r)    In  some  verbs  derivative  stems  in  &  are  found  besides  other  646 
derivative  stems  in  e  or  1;  e.g. 

Art&re,  old  artire;  bullftre,  later  bullire;  densftre,  old  densOre; 
falgur&re,  old  faJ^porire ;  Impetrftre,  Impetrlre,  especially  in  sacrificial 
language;  stngultSre,  old  stngultire;  tlntinnftre,  tlntlnnlre. 

2.  Of  tjerbs  with  stems  ending  in  0,  the  Only  traces  are  n5-,  647 
which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noscdre  (nOvl, 
nOtiun),  where  the  root  has  6,  comp.  ndta  (subst.),  nOt&re,  cognl- 
tnm,  &c.;  pO-  (pOtum),  the  frequentative  p6t&-,  potAre  being  other- 
wise alone  in  use. 

3.  Verbs  ivitb  stems  ending  in  u: 

(a)    Most  have  stems  in  u,   which  however  becomes  short  648 
before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes;  e.g.  acfl-,  acilere,  acftls, 
acMsti,  actias,  ac&ebam,  acilfirem,  &c.    The  supine  has  tL    (See  list 
in  §  690.) 

Plu-  is  apparently  contracted  for  pliiv-  (pl6v-),  (cf.  §  684). 
And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all:  comp.  fluo,  fitLv-luB. 

(Ji)  TOO  has  rtt-  in  supine  of  compounds  (but  rata  (n.  pi.) 
according  to  Varro:  see  §  691).  pii-  is  found  only  in  adj.  ptLtiUB 
and  frequentative  pttt&re. 

(c)    A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  649 
(see  §  94.  2),  in  present  and  perfect. 

loqv-,  Idqvl  (loctLtum) ;  seqy-,  Bdqvl  (secfltiim);  8(Ay-,  siflvere 
(solvl,  sSltltflxn) ;  volv-,  volvfire  (volvi,  vdlfLtum). 

4.  Verbs  ivitb  stems  ending  in  e :  650 

(a)  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  6,  and  these  are  mono- 
syllables, where  e  is  radical;  e.g. 

dele-  (compound),  delSre;  fl6-,  flSre;  xi6-,  n6re;  -pl9,  >pl6re. 
All  these  nave  perfect  and  supine  in  -€vl,  -Stum. 

Other  verbs  with  6  (-evl, -Stum)  have  consonantal  present  stems; 
cr6-,  crescdre;  also  cr6-,  cernSre;  -616-,  -olesc6re  (also  aboleo,  a1xd6vl, 
abtiUtiun;  and  addlesco,  adultnm);  qvl6-,  qviescdre;  8v6-,  svescdre; 
Bpr6-,  Bperndre. 

(Jf)    In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  is  short,  as  may  be  651 
inferred  from  the  perfect  being  in  -ul  (for  -eui),  and  supine  in  -Itnm 
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fold  -fttmn,  cf.  §  234.  i),  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -turn. 
Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  6  in  most  forms 
of  the  present  stem;  e.g.  monere,  monSs,  monemus,  monSbain, 
monebo,  monSrem,  monetur  (mondt,  as  am&t,  audit).  In  the  impera- 
tive (2nd  pers.  sing,  act.)  of  verbs  with  short  penult,  it  is  in  early 
Latin  not  imconmionly  used  as  short;  e.g.  tdnd  (§  233.  4);  e.g. 

m5nd-,    monSre    (monul,    monltum),   and    many    others;    see 
§§  677—681. 

c&vd-,  c&y6re  (cS.vl  for  c&yul,  c&vltum  contracted  to  cantnm), 
and  others;  see  §  669. 

(f)  Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  6)  in  present  stem,  but  drop  ^s^ 
it  entirely  and  show  consonantal  stems  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb,  (If  the  vowel  had  not  been  dropped,  and  a  perfect  in  -si  or 
supine  in  -sum  had  been  formed,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency 
in  the  s  to  become  r.  Where  -si,  -sum  follows  a  vowel  now,  a 
consonant  has  been  omitted,  §  193.  3). 

morde-,  mordSre  (momordl,  morsum),  and  others,  in  §  666. 

Tide-,  vIdSre  (vidl,  visum);  sdde-,  sedSre  (s6dl,  sessnm); 
prande-,  prandSre  (prandl,  pransum). 

aide-,  ardfire  (and,  arsum) ;  and  many  others  in  §§  672 — 676. 

(d^    Some  have  a  present  stem  in  -e,  besides  another  (older  or  653 
poetic)  consonantal  stem;  e.g. 

ferv6re,  fervdre ;  folgSre,  folgSre;  dl6re,  emit  scent,  diere;  sc&tSre, 
8C&tdre;  stzIdSre,  strlddre;  tergOre,  tergfire;  taSrl,  -tni;  ci9re,  -cire. 
(Among  other  forms  the  ist  persons  fervo,  ftOgo,  olo,  scato, 
stride,  tergo,  fervlmus,  &c.  appear  not  to  occur.) 

6.     Ferbs  <witB  stems  ending  in  1:  ^si 

(a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  1,  and  many  derivatives  have  I, 
and  retain  it  through  all  the  tenses ; 

8C1-,  scire;  (d-,  -dre  (also  clSre);  1-,  Ire;  qui-,  quire.  In  these 
the  i  is  radical. 

audi-,  audire;  dormi-,  dormire;  and  many  other  derivatives. 

In  all  these  the  perfect  is  in  -Ivl,  and,  in  the  derivative  verbs  and 
sdo,  the  supine  is  in  -Itum.     For  the  others  see  §  696. 

(^)    Some  verbs  have  i  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it  and  show  655 
a  consonantal  stem  in  other  parts;  e.g. 

amici-,  amldre  (amlcul,  amictum) ;  fEurd-,  faroire  (farsl,  far- 
tnm^ ;  fUld-,  ftdclre  (fulsl,  fUltum) ;  liausl-,  liauxire  (liausl,  liaus- 
tum);  m6tl-  (for  menti-),  mfitlrl  (mensum);  ordi-,  ordlrl  (orsum^; 
-ptol-,  &perire  (&p&rul,  &pertum);  rdperlre  (rfipperl,  rdpertum). 
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and  other  compounds  (Chap,  xxx.) ;  ssBpI-,  sseplre  (ssepsl,  sseptom) ; 
sand-,  sanclre  (sanzl,  sanctum,  rarely  sandtum);  sarCI-,  sarclre 
(sarsi,  sartom) ;  senti-,  sentlre  (sens!,  sensum) ;  vdnX-,  ydnXre  (vSnl, 
ventum);  vlncI-,  vlndre  (vlnzi,  vlnctum).  SepdU-,  sepellre  has 
perfect  sepelivl,  supine  sepultum.     (But  see  Pref.  p.  c.) 

drl-,  dxirl  (orsum) ;  p5tl-,  potM  show  in  some  tenses  a  present 
stem  either  in  I  or  consonantal.     (See  Chap,  xxx.) 

(c)  Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  I,  which  fell  away  65« 
before  I  or  fir;  and  as  final  in  imperative,  was  changed  to  (or  if  e 
was  the  original,  remained)  d  (§  234.  a).  The  1  is  generally  duropped 

in  the  supine  stem. 

c&pl-,  c&pdre  (o9pl,  captiun);  cospl-,  C€9pSre  (cospi,  cosptum); 
f&cl-,  f&cdre  (Od,  &ctiim);  fOdi-,  f&dfire  Tftkli,  fOBsiim);  fligl-,  f&g- 
dre  (fELgl,  fut.  part  fUgltttnu) ;  gr&dl-,  inf.  gr&dl  (gressum) ;  J&d- 
J&c$re  (Jed,  Jactum);  -Ud-,  -Ucdre  (-lezi,  -lectmn);  mdri-,  inf 
m5rl  (also  mOriri,  fiit.  mOrlturus) ;  p&rl-,  p&rdre  (pepdri,  partmn. 
old  pres.  part,  p&rena) ;  p&U-,  inf.  p&tl  (passum) ;  qu&tl-,  qn&tere 
(-quassi,  quassum) ;  r&pl-,  r&pdre  (r&pnl,  raptum) ;  -spid-,  -spl- 
c&re  (-spezi,  spectum). 

Two  have  i  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  from  the  present; 
cupl-,  ciipdre  (cttplvl,  cttpltum;  in  Lucr.  also  cnplret);  s&pl-,  s&pdre 
(sapiyi,  TdsXpui  and  reslpivl). 

(d)  A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  I  stems  657 
in  other  parts;  p«t-,  pdtSre  (pfitlvl,  p6tltiim);  rttd-,  rfldfire  (rttdlvi); 
qu888-,   quserSre   ^quaslvl,  qusesitum);   arcesso,   capesso,  facesso, 
lacesso,  incesso,  all  have  inf.  -fire,  pert  -Ivi,  sup.  -Itum;  tal-,  tfirfire, 
(trivl,  tiitum).     So  6vdno-  is  found  for  6y6nlo. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TENSES  FORMED   FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem;  i.e.  e^s 
for  the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  m  indicative,  and 
perfect  and  pluperfect  in  subjunctive,  are  the  same  in  all  verbs;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -6r-;  Pluperf.  Ind.  -6r-ft;  Perf.  subj.  -«r-i;  Plu- 
perf.  subj.  -iss-6.    The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  -is  which 
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however  is  not  found  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural ; 
in  which  the  same  personal  suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are 
used.  This  suffix  -Is  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  s ;  in  the  third 
pers.  plural,  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  -er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  Is-se.    This  is  659 
apparently  composed  of  the  suffix  is-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for 
-6se  as  in  the  present  infinitive.  (Comp.  esse  from  sum,  §§  611, 612.) 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  660 
sum,  which  are  used  to  form  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice, 
suggests  (and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they 
are  identical  in  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluper- 
fect and  the  completed  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  the  latter  has  drlnt  instead  of  Srunt,  perhaps 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perfect 
indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as  ' 
the  suffix  an  older  form  of  sim;   viz.  -dslm,  or  with  the  usual 
change,  -Srim. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  infinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
seem  to  require  the  assumption  of  a  long  I  being  suffixed  to  the 
perfect  stem  before  the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added ^. 
Thus  audlvlssem,  audivisse  would  stand  for  audriT-I-essem,  audlv- 
X-esBe,  rezissem,  &c.  for  rez-I-ssem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  and  pers.  sing.  e.g.  audlvlstl  would 
stand  for  aud-iv-I-esti  (the  personal  suffix  -tl  being  lost  in  the 
simple  verb  sum  es),  2nd  pers.  plu.  e.g.  audlvistis  for  aud-Iv-i-estls ; 
3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audiverunt  for  aud-iv-I-dsimt.  The  3rd  pers. 
sing,  may  have  the  simple  personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  fuller  form;  e.g.  au-divl-est,  audivlst,  audivit.  The 
-It  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first  person  singular,  e.  g.  audlvl, 
may  then  be  for  aud-ly-I-esum,  audivlsm,  audlvlm.  And  the  ist 
person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts 
of  the  stem  es-,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  decep- 
tive, for  it  consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which 
even  on  another  hypothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And 
the  rest  of  the  suffixes  is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but 
poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple  stem  6s. 

The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  v  (§  681);  is  fre-  63r 
quently  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  v  in  all  tenses  and  persons 

^  The  same  view  is  taken  and  certain  Sanskrit  forms  compared  by 
Corssen,  Ausspr,  i.  614  sqq.  ed.  1, 
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and  both  numbers,  except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  toge- 
ther are  contracted,  (excepting  -ie,  and  sometimes  -li) ;  e.  g.  ind. 
perf.  amasti,  amastls,  amanmt;  pluperf.  amaiam,  &c.;  comp.  fut. 
am&ro,  &c.;  subj.  perf.  amarlm,  &c.;  Plup.  amaBsem,  &c.;  infin. 
amasse ;  so  flestl,  fieram,  &c. ;  and  (though  here  the  y  omitted  is 
radical)  mosti,  commosti,  &c.  (from  moveo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms;  e.g.  audie- 
ram,  &c.';  audiero,  &c. ;  audUsti  as  well  as  audlstl,  &c.  And  such 
forms  occur  not  unfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

NOvero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  v.  (But  cognoro, 
norim,  norls,  &c.)  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  plu.  perf.  ind.  of  verbs  with  &  stems;  e.g.  amfivSre.  The  in- 
finitive being  amftre,  the  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to 
confusion  with  it. 

In  dfislno,  pdto,  eo,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  y,  662 
usually,  (in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always),  takes  place  even  in 
the  excepted  persons;  viz.  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  indicative;  e.g.  desli,  desiit,  desiimus.  In 
other  verbs  with  -1  stems,  -lit  is  sometimes  found;  -il  hardly  ever; 
-limns  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  ftx)m  the  above- 
mentioned  three  verbs;  pfila  (Sen.,  Stat.);  p6tlt  (Vei^g.,  Ov.,  Lucan, 
Sen.,  &c.);  dSsit  (Sen.,  Mart.);  d6sImuB  (Sen.  Epist.)\  rtdl  (Sen.); 
aw,  in!  (Stat);  It  (Ter.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  ftblt  (Plaut.,  Ter., 
Sen.) ;  peilt  (Lucr.,  Phaedr.,  Sen.) ;  adit,  oMt,  redit,  &c. 

Apparently  Irrlt&t,  dlsturMt,  are  used  as  contracted  perfects  in 
Lucretius. 

In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  in  663 
tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -s,  an  i  between  two  ss  is  omit- 
ted and  the  sibilant  written  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g. 
promlsse  (Cat.)  for  promisisse ;  despeze  (Plaut.)  fordespezisBe;  snr- 
reze  (Hor.)  for  surrezlBse:  consumpsti  (Prop.)  for  consumpslstl ; 
dlztl  (Plaut.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic.)  for  dizisti;  erepB6miiB 
(Hor.)  for  erepsissemtis;  eztixizem  (Verg.)  for  eztinzissem. 

Percepset  for  perceplsset  (Pacuv.  ap.  C.  Off,  3.  26);  fieuram,  PL 
Pseud,  499,  are  the  only  instances  ofsuchaform  from  perfects  not 
in  -Bl,    The  latter  passage  is  generally  considered  corrupt. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  664 
of  which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of 
verbs.     All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.    Some 
verbs  have  two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  are:  (i)  Reduplication;  (ii)  Lengthening  the 
stem  vowel;  (iii)  Suffixing  -s;  (iv)  Suffixing  either  -u  or  -v;  (v) 
Using  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where 
it  differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  which  their  final 
consonant  belongs:  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  u  stems, 
which  are  arranged  separately. 

i.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel,  665 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  e,  and,  if  not,  is  the  same  as 
the  stem  vowel.  In  the  prae-Ciceronian  language  the  vowel  of  the 
prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always?)  e,  whatever  the 
stem  vowel  might  be.  And  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
used  memordl,  spepondl,  pepugi  (Cell.  6  (7),  9). 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants, 
to  i  before  one;  a  is  changed  to  I.  Before  ^ngle  1  6  and  d  be- 
come ii. 

If  the  stem  begins  with  sp,  sc,  at,  the  second  consonant  is 
treated  as  the  initial  consonant,  and  the  s  prefixed  to  the  reduplica- 
tion syllable. 

Gutturals,  die-,  (Pr.  disc-  for  dic-sc-),  dI-dIc-1;  pare-,  p$-pero-l;  666 
l^osc-,  p<y-poBC-l;  pfig-,  (Pr.  pang-;  comp.  p&c-isd),  pd-pIg-1;  ptU;-, 
(Pr.  pttng-),  pil-piig-i;  tfig-,  (Pr.  tang-),  t6-tlg-l. 

Dentals,  cfld-,  cS-cId-1;  c»d-,  cS-cId-1;  pSd-,  pS-pSd-l;  pend-  (also 
pend-^,  intran.),  pd-pend-l;.BCId-,  (Pr.  scind-),  sdUdd-l (old);  tend-, 
ti^tend-1;  ti&d-,  (Pr»tiind-),  tH-tiid-l  (Ennius  is  said  to  have  used 
oontfldlt). 

14 
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mord-d-,  m5-xnord-i;  pexid-S-  (see  above);  spond-S-,  spd-pond-1; 
tond-^,  td-tond-L 

Nasals,    can-,  cfi-cln-l  (but  compounds  suffix  -u,  §  679,  except  667 
once,  oc-cfi-dni);  mftn-,  m6-in!n-i;  tSn-e-,  te-tln-i,  quoted  from 
Pacuvius  and  Accius  (usually  tfin-nl). 

Liquids,  &U-,  »-feU-i;  p61-,  (Pr.  peU-),  p«-ptil-l;  tol-,  (Pr.  toll-), 
t6-ttil-i  (in  prae-August.  poets;  tdll  in  some  prae-Ciceronian  inscrip- 
tions; usually  tiill-). 

curr-,  ctt-curr-i;  pftri-,  pS-pfir-l. 

Fowels.   dft-,  dS-dl;  stft-  (Pr.  atfi-),  Bt6-tl;  Bt6-  (Pr.  Bl-st-),  Btl-tl. 


ii.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel.     668 

If  the  stem  vowel  be  ft,  it  is  changed  to  6  (except  in  sc&bdre). 

Labials,    rftp-,  (Pr.  zump-),  rOp-l;  bc&I)-,  sc&l)-!;  Sm-,  6m-L 
cipl-,  cSp-L 

Gutturals,  llqv-,  (Pr.  Unqv-);  llqv-l;  vie-  (Pr.  vine-),  vie-l; 
ftg-,  6g-l;  Itftg-,  (Pr.  ftaag-),  £t5g-l;  16g-,  15g-l  (but  some  com- 
pounds suffix  8,  §673);  pftg-,  (Pr.  pang-),  pBg-1. 

fftcl-,  f5e-l;  Jftel-,  JBe-1;  fiigl-,  fOg-l. 

Dentals,  6d-,  Bd-1;  fad-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fdd-l;  6d-,  (Pres.  obsolete; 
comp.  6dliim),  Od-i. 

sddd-,  86d-i;  vldB-,  v!d-l;  f5dl-,  fOd-L 
Nasals,    vBnl-,  vSn-I. 

Semivowels,    Jtivft-,  Jflv-1;  Iftvft-,  (Iftv-  old),  Iftv-l.  *  669 

cftvB-,  cftv-l;  Iftvfi-,  fftv-I;  f6v6-,  £6v-l;  m6v6-,  mOv-1;  pftvB-, 
pav-i;  vdv6-,  vOv-i. 

The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  verbs,  which  have  v  for 
their  final  consonant,  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed 
V  (§  681);  e.g.  cftvl  for  eav-vl  or  eftvul.  In  a  similar  way  viel, 
vldl,  v6nl  may  have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplication, 
for  vdvinl,  &c.  • 

iii.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  8. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  before  670 
the  suffixed  8.   None  of  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have 
their  perfect  formed  by  s  suffixed. 
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(This  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  (with  the  personal  suffix)  es-1,  the 
ancient  perfect  of  the  stem  Cs,  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
suffix  of  the  first  aorist  in  Greek.) 

Labials.  P.  B.  carp-,  carp-s-l;  cl6p-,  dep-s-l  (old);  nfLb-, 
nup-s-i;  rSp-,  rep-s-l;  scalp-,  scalp-s-i;  scrib-,  scrlp-s-i;  sculp-, 
8culp-s-i;  serp-,  serp-s-i. 

Jiibe-,  Ju-ss-i  (Jou-s-1  old  form:  probably  Jttbeo  is  for  J6veo); 
sapl-,  ssep-s-i. 

M.     A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  8 ;  m  is  once  671 
assimilated. 

cOm-,  comp-8-i;  so  also  d6m-,  pr6m-,  stlxiL-;  prSm-,  pres-s-l 
(for  pren-s-i);  tern-  (Pr.  texnn-),  temp-s-L 

Gutturals.    Ic,  re,  Ur,  rg  throw  away  the  guttural  before  8.  672 

C.  QV.  cdqy-,  cox-1 ;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dix-i ;  diie-,  (Pr.  dfle-),  doz-l ; 
pare-,  par-sl  (also  p6-perc-i);  so  conqvlnlseo  has  oonquez-i  (for 
conqiiinz-i?  comp.  mlz-tum  from  xnlseeo). 

lUcd-,  Inz-l;  muleS-,  mnl-s-i;  torqve-,  tor-8-1. 

fare!-,  far-8-1;  fold-,  fol-s-i;  sanei-,  sanz-l;  sard-,  sar-s-l; 
vind-,  vlnx-i. 

-Ud-,  -lez-i;  -spid-,  -spez-i. 

G.  OV.  dug-,  cinz-l;  fig-,  flz-1;  fing-,  (sup.  fic-t-),  flnz-l;  -flig-,  673 
fliz-i;  fLfLg^'i  (Pr.  flu-),  fioz-i;  Jung-,  Junz-l;  -Idg-  (in  compounds 
dndg^,  intellSg-,  negldg-),  lez-1  (rarely  intel-16g-i,  neg-16g-i);  merg-, 
mer-8-i;  ming-,  minz-i;  Smuug-,  Smunz-i;  nlngv-,  nlnz-it;  pang-  (or 
Pfig-))  panz-i  (usually  p6gl  or  pSpIgl);  ping-,  (supine  plc-t-),  pinz-i; 
plang-,  planz-i;  -puxig-,  -punz-i;  rdg-,  rez-i;  sparg-,  spar-s-i; 
stlngv-,  stlnz-i;  string-,  (sup.  strict-),  strlnz-1;  strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-), 
8truz-l;  stlg-,  suz-l;  t^-,  tez-1;  tlngy-,  tlnz-1;  vlgv-,  (Pr.  "viv-), 
Tlz-l;  ungT-,  unz-L 

algS-,  ai-s-1;  augS-,  auz-1;  fHgd-,  Mz-l;  folgfi-,  ftd-s-l;  In- 
dulge-, lndul-s-1;  ItLgS-,  luz-1;  mulgfi-,  mul-s-1;  conlgvd-,  (Pr. 
cGnlve-),  conlz-1;  tergfi-,  (terg-  old),  ter-s-l;  turg6-,  tur-8-1;  mgS-, 
nr-s-l. 

E.    tr&h-,  traz-1;  ydb-,  vez-i. 

Dentals.    The  dental  falls  away  or  is  assimilated  before  8,  but  674 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  (cf.  §  191.  2,  4). 

T.    fleet-,  flez-1;  mitt-,  ml-s-l;  nect-,  nez-i;  pect-,  pez-1. 

senti-,  sen-B-l;  qu&tl-,  quas-B-i  (e.g.  conciltl-,  concfOB-s-i). 

D.  c9d-,  ces-B-l;  daud-,  dau-s-l;  divid-,  dlvl-s-l;  IsBd-,  Ise-s-l; 
lUd-,  IfL-s-l;  plaud-,  plau-s-l;  r&d-,  r&-B-l;  r0d-,  r6-s-i;  trad-,  trft-s-^; 

Vftd-,  Vft-8-1, 

1*4—2 
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ardS-,  ax-s-i;  ridd-,  ri-s-i;  STftdfi-,  8v&-8-i. 

Nasals.    znfinS-,  nutn-s-i.  67s 

Liquids,  Sec.  veil-,  vul-s-l  (post-Augustan  cf.  §683);  g6»-, 
(Pr.  g6r-),  gea-B-i;  Ha-,  (Pr.  Clr-),  us-s-l. 

iLSBsS-  (?),  (Pr.  haere-),  haa-s-l;  liausi-  (Pr.  haurl-),  liau-a-l. 
(Gf.  p.  247  ^^^  Preface.) 

SemivofweL    rivl-,  -rau-a-l  (rare). 

iv.  (a)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  v^  (vowel).        676 
Labials,     F.  B.     strip-,  atrep-u-l. 

cr6p&-,  cr6p-u-l  (very  rarely  -crepavi) ;  ciib&-,  (Pr.  also  CTunb-), 
ctib-u-i  (rarely  cab9.vl). 

Elbe-,  (Pr.  also  albeac-),  alb-u-i;  h&bjS-,  h^b-u-i;  ltib&-,  Ittb-u-lt; 
riibd-,  (Pr.  alsorubesc-),  rftb-u-l;  sfinfi-,  (Pr.  senesc-),  sdn-u-i;  sorbd-, 
sorb-u-1;  stttpfi-,  (Pr.  also  sttlpesc-),  Bt&p-u-l;  t&bd-,  (Pr.  also 
tftbeac-),  t&b-u-i;  tdpfi-,  (Pr.  also  tdpeac-),  tdp-u-i;  torp6-,  (Pr.  also 
torpesc-),  torp-u-i. 

r&pl-,  r&p-u-l;  rSalpI-,  (Pr.  reaipisc-),  rSsip-u-i  (also  realpivl). 

M.  frfim-,  frdm-u-i;  gSm-,  gdm-u-i;  trSm-,  trfixn-n-i;  Ydm-, 
vdm-u-l. 

dOxn&-)  d6m-a-l;  tlxnd-,  tim-u-i. 

Gutturals.    C.  frlc&-,  fric-u-1;  mlc&-,  mIc-u-1  (but  dimlc&Tl) ;  677 
ended,-,  6n8c-u-i,  (also  8n6c-a-vi);  -pllc&-,  plic-u-i,  (also  plic-ft-vl); 
sficSr,  sSc-n-l. 

&c6-,  (Pr.  also  aceac-),  &c-a-i;  arod-,  arc-u-l;  dSc6-,  dSc-n-1; 
dOcS-,  d6c-u-i;  flaccd-,  (Pr.  also  flacceac-),  flacc-u-i;  J&c6-,  Jac-u-1; 
llc6-,  li(>-u-it;  Uqvfi-,  (rr.  also  Uqveac-),  Uc-u-i;  marcS-,  (Pr.  also 
marceac-),  -marc-u-i;  nOoS-,  nOc-u-i;  pl&cfi-,  pl&c-u-l;  t&cS-  (-tl- 
ceac-))  t&c-u-i. 

O.  figS-,  dg-n-i;  langvS-,  (Pr.  also  langveac-),  -lang-u-l;  pIgS-, 
pig-u-lt;  rigfi-,  (Pr.  also  rigesc-),  rig-u-i;  vIgS-,  (Pr.  also  vlgeac-), 
vig-u-i. 

Dentals,    T.    mdt-,  meaa-u-i^  (old  and  rare);  atert-,  atert-u-i;  678 
t€r-j  -tdr-u-1  (once  in  Tibull. ;  usually  trlvi). 

^  The  suffix  -ul  or  -7l  is  supposed  by  most  philologers  to  be  for  fUL 
Thus  the  Umbrian  ambre-faat  is  said  to  correspond  to  amblTerlt.  But, 
'  if  vi  and  fal  are  from  the  same  root,  they  are  probably  sister  forms 
only. 

'  Meaanl  is  perhaps  a  secondary  derivative,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  meto,  meaaiim  that  atatul  does  to  ato,  atatum. 
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vfita,-,  v6t-u-l  (in  Pers.  once  vSt-a-vi). 

Iftte-,  (Pr.  also  latesc-),  l&t-u-i;  obmilt€-,  (Pr.  olmiiitesc-),  ob- 
;inilt-u-i;  nltfi-,  (Pr.  also  nitesc-),  nIt-u-1;  InnCtfi-,  (Pr.  InnOtesc-), 
innOt-u-l;  6port6-,  6port-u-it;  paenlte-,  paenlt-u-lt;  p&t6-,  (Pr.  also 
pfttesc-),  pat-u-1;  ptlte-,  (Pr.  also  puteso-),  ptlt-n-i. 

D.  candfi-,  (Pr.  also  candeac-),  cand-u-1;  cradfi-,  (Pr.  crade8(>-), 
crad-u-1;  mad6-,  (Pr.  also  madesc-),m&d-u-i;  pWfi-.pud-n-lt;  sord6-, 
(Pr.  also  Bordesc-),  sord-u-i;  obsurdfi-,  (Pr.  obsurdesc-),  obsurd-u-i. 

Nasals,  Liquids,  &c.     N.  -cla-,  -cln-u-l  (but  can-,  cScInl) ;  g6n-,  679 
(Pr.  gign-),  ffSn-u-i. 

sOna-,  sOn-u-l;  tdua-,  tOn-n-t 

Smlnd-,  emln-u-i;  mdnS-,  mOn-u-i;  sSne-  (Pr.  usually  sSneso-), 
sSn-u-i;  t6ii6-,  Wn-u-l;  gyane-  (Pr.  Svanesc-),  Svfta-n-1. 

L.  ai-,  ai-u-1;  c61-,  cdl-u-i;  consiU-,  consiU-a-i;  m&l-,  m&I-n-i; 
61-,  (also  616-),  dl-u-i;  v61-,  (Pr.  inf.  veUe),  v61-u-L 

cai6-,  (Pr.  also  caiesc-),  cai-u-1;  calle-,  (Pr.  also  callesc-),call-n-ij 
ooalfi-,  (Pr.  coalesc-  intrans.;  comp.  aio  trans.),  coai-u-l;  d61d-,  ddl-u-1 ; 
palie-,  (Pr.  also  pallesc-),  pall-u-i;  sUS-,  (Pr.  also  sUesc-),  sU-iul; 
st&dd-,  sttid-a-i;  yaiS-,  (Pr.  also  yaiesc-),  yai-u^i. 

SyilS-,  (Pr.  eyilesc-),  Svil-u-1. 

sail-,  sai-u-i  (rarely  saili). 

B.    sSr-,  sdr-u-L  680 

8x6-,  (Pr.  also  areac-),  &r-a-i;  car6-,  car-u-1;  ciar6-,  (Pr.  also 
ciaresc-),  dfir-u-i;  crSbre-,  (Pr.  cr5bre8C-),  crebr-u-i;  dtlr6-,  (Pr 
ddresc-),  diir-u-i;  fl6r6-,  (Pr.  also  fleresc-),  fl6r-n-l;  liorr6-,  (Pr.  also 
horresc-),  borr-u-i;  mattlre-,  (Pr.  matOresc-),  matlir-n-i;  m6r6-, 
m6r-u-i;  nigre-,  (Pr.  also  nlgresc-),  nlgr-u-l;  par6-,  par-n-1;  terr6-, 
terr-u-L 

ap6r£-,  ap6r-u-i;  6p6ri-,  6p6r-a-i;  sari-,  sar-u-l  (also  saiivl). 

8.  deps-,  depB-u-i:  nex-,  nex-a-i;  p68-,  (Pr.  p6n-),  p68-u-l;  tez-, 
tex-u-L 

cense-,  cens-n-i;  tors-,  (Pr.  torrd-),  torr-a-L 

Semivowels,  ferv-  (also  ferv6-  and  ferve-ac-),  ferb-u-l  (also^ 
fervl). 

iv.  (b)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  v  (consonant).       63i 

The  consonantal  ▼  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except 
pasco?),  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 
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All  regular  verbs  \irith  stems  in  a-  or  I-  (unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned) have  their  perfect  stem  formed  in  this  way.    So  also 

Labials,  ciipl-,  (Pr.  dipl-,  except  once  cupiret),  cupi-v-1;  sftpl-, 
(Pr.  s&pl-),  8api-v-l. 

Dentals,    pfitS-,  (Pr.  p6t-),  petI-v-1;  rildi-,  (Pr.  rild-),  rudl-v-L 

Sibilant,  arcessi-,  (Pr.axceBB-),axces8i-v-l;  c&pessl-,  (Pr.  capess-V 
capesBl-y-i;  ftcessi-,  (Pr.  facess-),  facessi-v-i;  incessl-,  (Pr.  incesa-K 
incesBl-v-l;  lacessl-,  (Pr.  lacesa-),  lacessi-v-l;  pOsl-,  (Pr.  pCn-), 
po^-v-1  (always  in  Plaut.,  Ter.,  also  in  Cato,  CatuU.:  for  posui 
see  §  680);  quasi-,  (Pr.  qusar-),  quaesi-v-l. 

P&8-,  (Pr.  pasc-,  for  paa-sc-),  pa-v-1  (cf.  §  93.  a). 

Monosyllabic  *vonvel  verbs :  (also  oleo,  quleaco).  682  , 

A.    Bft-,  (Pr.  s6r-),  aS-v-l;  strft-,  (Pr.  atem-),  stira-v-t 

0.  no-,  (Pr.  noac-),  n5-v-t 

U.  fa-  (§  719),  ftt-v-1  (Plaut.  but  usually  fill);  comp.  plu- 
(§  648),  pltlvi  (also  plui). 

E.  ere-,  (Pr.  cer-n-),  cre-v-l;  cr6-,  (Pr.  cre-ac-),  crS-v-i;  116-, 
flS-y-i;  dSlS-,  delS-v-1;  nS-,  nS-y-i;  -die-  (e.g.  abole-ac-o,  adole-ac-o, 
obaole-sc-o),  -616-v-l;-pl5-,-plS-v-l;  qulg-,  (Pr.  quleac-),  qul6-v-l; 
aprS-,  (Pr.  aper-n-),  apre-v-l;  avS-  (Pr.  ave-ac-),  avS-v-l. 

1.  d-,  (Pr.  cl6-,  also  <a-),  cI-v-1;  I-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  eo),  X-v-1; 
U-,  (Pr.  lln-),  H-v-1  andl6-v-l;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  quI-v-1; 
aci-,  (Pr.  ad-sc-;  besides  the  regular  i  verb,  ado),  ad-v-l;  fd-,  (Pr. 
aln-),  al-v-;  trl-,  (Pr.  Wr-),  tiri-v-1  (cf.  §  678). 

V.    Perfect  stem,  same  as  present  stem.  683 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the 
simple  has  a  reduplicated  perfect  (see  Chap,  xxx.);  (a)  by  the 
dropping  of  ▼,  in  perfects,  in  -ivl,  -5vl,  -avl  (see  §§661,  66a); 
(3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  -u  stems,  which  with  other,  chiefly 
consonantal,  stems  are  here  named: — 

Labials,    VSb-,  bibl;  lamb-,  Iambi. 

Gutturals,    Ic-,  Id. 

lan^-e,  laa^rvi  (cf.  §  669) ;  conigvS-,  (Pr.  cOnXve-),  conlvl  (also 
conXzI). 

Dentals,    T.    vert-,  vert-L 

D.  -cand-,  -cand-i;  did-,  dld-l;  -fend-,  -fend-1;  fid-,  (Pr.  find-), 
fid-i  (probably  for  f6fid-l);  mand-,  mand-i;  pand-,  pandi;  pre- 
bend-, prebend-i;  acand-,  acand-i;  add-,  (Pr.  adnd-),  add-i  (ad- 
dd-lold);  aid-,  aldl-;  retund-,  retundl. 

prand-e-,  prand-l;  Bvild-e-,  atrld-i. 
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Liquidt  and  Sibilants, 

L.    psall-,  psaU-i;  v61-,  (Pr.  veil-),  vell-1  (rarely  yuIbI). 

R.    veiT-,  verr-t 

comp8r-i-,  compfir-i;  repftriL-,  rSppSr-1  (both  probably  compounds 
of  a  perfect  pSpfol). 

S.    pins-,  (also  pis-),  pins-1;  vis-,  vIs-1. 

Votwelj,  ^* 

U,  vowel  and  consonant. 

&ctl-,  acn-1;  argfl-,  arsa-1;  MLtfL-,  l)attl-i;  exll-,  eza-i;  fa-,  fa-1 
(in  Plautus  sometimes  ftt-vl);  gra-,  gra-1;  Imbtl-,  Imbu-i;  IndfL-, 
indu-i;  111-,  lu-1;  mStH-,  mfttu-i;  mlnU-,  mlnu-l;  plU-,  plu-l,  also 
pltlvl;  nH-,  nu-i;  spfl-,  spu-i;  st&tU-,  st&ta-l;  stemtl-,  stemu-i;  sfl-, 
6u-i;  tritbtl-,  tribu-L 

siilv-,  Bolv-1;  volv-,  volv-1. 

ferve-,  ferv-i  (also  ferbul). 

I.  ftdi-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  sing,  adeo),  ftdi-1;  so  usually  the 
compounds  of  eo;  inqul-,  (Pr.  ind.  inquam),  inquil;  s&lX-,  sal-l-i 
(rare,  usually  B&lul). 


Among  those  verbs  which  have  no  perfect  active  in  usecss 
the  following  non-derivative  verbs  may  be  mentioned. 

Labiab,     gl1ll1>-. 

Gutturals,     C.  f&tisc-;  gll-so-;  hl-so-w 
ftmIc-1  (see  however  Chap.  xxx.). 
6.    ang-;  clang-;  firig-;  ling-;  T^irfi', 

Dentals,    D.    fid-,  (flsus  sum);  frend-. 
aud-e,  (ansns  sum). 

Liquids,    fSr-,  (Pr.  inf.  fexre:  perfect  in  use,  tttli);  fttr-;  gavid-, 
(Pr.  gksd-e-,  gavlsus  sum). 

Vvixiels,    B.    vl-e-. 

L    al-,  (Pr.  ind.  ajo);  fl-,  (Pr.  ind.  flo). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OF  THE  SUPINE  STEM. 

The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  685 
and  the  future  participles,  and  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  to 
which  class  the  supines  themselves  belong;  e.g.  supine,  ama-t-u-; 
past  part.  am&-t-o-;  fiit.  part.  am9.-t-11ro-;  subst.  denoting  agent j 
am9.-t-5r- ;  denoting  action  am&-t-i5n-.  This  common  base,  which 
will  be  here  spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem 
of  the  verb.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is,  if 
long,  generally  retained;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  (except 
in  monosyllables),  to  1  (§  241),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few 
verbs  which  have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -It-  instead  of  -t  in  the 
supine,  as  if  from  a  vowel  stem.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a 
consonant,  or  loses  its  final  vowel,  the  -t  is,  when  following  certain 
consonants,  changed  to  -b.  A  few  other  instances  of  this  softening 
admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs  here  will  be  classified  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
exhibit  a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinately  to  that, 
according  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  stem. 

N.B.  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  whenever  either  supine, 
past  participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -tn  exists:  otherwise  such 
other  form  from  the  same  base,  as  does  exist. 

i.    Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix.  ^Sj 

A.  I.  Verbs  having  ft  in  supine  stem;  na^  (for  g6n&?  Pr. 
inf.  nascl),  n&tum;  Btr9.-,  (Pr.  stem-),  stra-tum;  tl&-,  (Pr.  toll-), 
19.-tum;.  &X11&-,  Smft-tum;  and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  si 
stems. 

McS^,  Mc&-tum  (also  frlc-tum);  mlc&-,  -mlcft-tum;  nSci-, 
ndcft-tum  (but  cf.  §  700);  bSc&-',  Bec&turus  (once). 

a.     Verbs  having  -a  in  supine  stem;  dft-,  d&-tum;  rft-,  (Pr.  inf.  688 
rerl:  for  the  vowel,  cf.  §  668),  rfttum;  Bft-,  (Pr.  afir-),  Ba-tum;  Bta-, 
(Pr.  inf.  Bt&re;   also  slstfire),  Bta-tum  (but  in  some  compounds 
Bta-turos). 
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3,  Verbs  having  -1  (for  -ft)  in  supine  stem;  crSpft-,  crepi-tum; 
cttbft-,  (Pr.  also  cumb-),  c&bl-tuxii ;  ddmft-,  ddml-tum;  -pllcS,-,  -plica- 
turn  (also  pUcft-tuxn) ;  8621&-,  sdni-tum  (sonft-turus,  once);  tdnft-, 
tOni-toxn  (intonft-tus,  once);  Y6tft-,  Ydtl-tum. 

In  Jlivft-,  JH-tum  (rarely  Juva-turuB) ;  Iftvft-  (also  Iftv-),  lau-txun; 
the  1  is  absorbed  by  tie  v  preceding. 

0.    no-,  (Pr.  nose-),  nd-tum;  p5-,  (whence  pdtare  frequentative)  689 
pO-t&s;  cognd-  (cf.  §  647),  (so  also  agno-),  cogni-tnm. 

U.  I.  Verbs  having  il  in  supine  stem;  ftctl-,  ftcHL-ttim;  argfl-,  690 
axgd-tum;  dilil-,  dUU-tum;  extl-,  extL-tum;  glU-  (Pr.  glUtft-,  fre- 
quentative) glU-tus,  adj. ;  imbU-,  ImbH-tum;  indU-,  indH-tum ;  xnetft-, 
metil-tuin  (Lucr.  once);  mlnlllr,  mlntl-tum;  -nil-,  nH-tnm  (abnul- 
tuma  in  Sail.);  spilL-,  spH-tum;  st&tH-,  stfttu-tum ;  bH-,  BtL-tum; 
tribH-,  tribH-tum;  tH-  (Pr.  tue-  usually),  tH-tnm. 

16qv-,  locil-tum;  Beqv-,  sectl-tani;  boIv-,  BOlU-tum;  volv-,  volu- 
tnin. 

fru-  (for  frugv-)  has  rarely  flndttlrus  (usually,  fnic-tum). 

a.    Verbs  having  -H  in  supine  stem ;  ril-,  rti-tiim,  (but  rfltum  691 
according  to  Varr. ;  frit.  part,  is  rut-tflrus) ;  pii-,  (whence  ptitSxe 
frequentative),  pH-tus  (adj.);  clil-,  (almost  always  clue-),  -cltLtum 
(IncltltuB). 

B.     I.    Verbs  having  -S  in  supine  stem;  cr§-,  (Pr.  cem-,  also  692 
Pr.  cresc-),  cr5tum;  del6-,  delS-tum;  f6-,  (Pr.  fStft-,  frequentative), 
f9-tU8  (ac^.);  fl6-,  flS-tum;  n6-,  n6-tum  (Ulp.);  -olS-  (Pr.  obs-,  ez- 
olesc-),  -dl6-tum;  -pl5-,  plS-tum;  quie-,  quie^tum;  sv6-,  (Pr.  aveac-), 
ST^tiim;  BprS-,  (Pr.  spem-),  Bpr6-tuin.  Perhaps  also  fer-re,  frS-tus. 

a.     Verbs  having  -6  in  supine  stem;   v6g6-,  v6g6-tus  (adj.);  693 
vi6-,  viS-tum  (Hon,  but  vie-tum  Ter.  Lucr.). 

3.  Verbs  having  X  (for  -6)  in  supine  stem;  ftbOle-,  ftbdli-tum; 
cftlX-,  c&U-turuB;  c&rl-,  cftxI-taruB;  d5Ii-,  ddU-turuB;  ezerc6-,  ezercl- 
turn;  MbS-  (and  compounds  d6bd-,  prasb^),  hftbl-tum;  Jftcd-,  jftd- 
turus;  UcS-,  licl-tum;  lUbd-,  Ittbl-tum;  merd-,  mSrl-tum;  mls$rS-, 
mlBdrl-tum  (rarely  mlsertum);  mOnS-,  monl-tum;  n6cd-,  nOcI-tuin; 
p&rS-,  parl-turus;  pIgS-,  pXgl-tum;  plftc6-,  pl&cl-tum;  pUdS-,  pUdl- 
turn;  bOIS-,  soU-tum;  t&cd-,  t&cI-tUB  (adj.);  terrS-,  tenl-tum;  YftlS-, 
valX-turuB;  Y6rS-,  yerl-tum.    SorlaS-  has  subst.  sorbl-tio. 

cftv6-,  cftvl-tum  (old:  usually  cau-tum) ;  fftvS-,  fau-tum  (for  favl-  694 
turn;  cf.  fftvltor  Plaut.).    So  also  f6v6-,  f3-tum;  mttve-,  mO-tum; 
t6v6-,  vOtum. 
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I.     (i)     Verbs  having  -i  in  supine  stem;  audi-,  audl-tum;  and  £95 
others  which  have  -Ivl  in  perfect,  except  those  in  §  655. 

blandl-,  Uandl-tuxn;  largi-,largl-tiim;  xnenti-,  xnentl-tum ;  mOll-, 
mClI-tum;  parti-,  partl-tum;  potl-,  potl-tum;  sort!-,  Bortl-tum. 

sane!-,  sancl-tum  (sanc-tum  more  ti^uently);  p&l-,  pte-Itus, 
adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum);  opperl-,  opperitum  (also  oppertum) ; 
obUvi-,  oblltiim  (for  obllyltum)  probably  has  stem  in  I.  Perhaps 
also  pinsl-  (usually  pins-),  plnsl-tum  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

ctlpl-,  cUpI-tum;  p6ti-,  (Pr.pgt-),  p6tI-tTim;  qusBsI-,  (Pr.  qn»r-), 
quaasl-tuxn;  r&dl-,  (Pr.  r&d-),  riidl-tum;  tii-,  (Pr.  t6r-),  tritum; 
arcesBi-,  (Pr.  arcess-),arcessi-tuxn;  so  also  lacessl-tum,  capessi-tnm, 
£acessl-tuin. 

(a)     Verbs  having  -1  in  supine  stem;   cl-,  (Pr.  de-),  cI-timi69S 
(sometimes  -c^-tiiiii) ;  I-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  I-tum) ;  1I-,  (Pr.  Un-),  II- 
tiim;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  queo),  qul-tum;  si-,  (Pr.  sin-),  sl-tnm. 

f&gl-,  f&gl-tum;  eilcl-,  eUcI-tnm  (but  iUicI-,  Ulec-tum,  &c.), 
mOrl-,  mdrl-turus;  oil-,  drl-tllniB  (sup.  or-tum);  p&rl-,  p&ri-tfims 
(sup.  par-turn);  pOsI-,  (Pr.  p9n-),  pOsI-tiun. 

Consonant  stems,     fil-,  ftU-tmn  (more  usually  al-tnm);  fWm-,  697 
fr6m-I-tum;  g6m>,  gdm-I-tum;  gSn-  (Pr.  glgn-),  genl-tnm;  mOl-, 
m61-I-tum;  strSp-,  strdp-I-tum;  yOm-,  YOm-I-tom).     In  Columella 
(no  where  else)  pecto  has  pectltum. 

[Of  these  supines  in  -Itum  from  consonantal  stems,  alltum  is  a  698 
post- Augustan  form,  used  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  participle  of 
aldre  from  its  use  as  the  adjective  al-tus.  A  like  cause  may  be 
given  for  the  form  molltum,  to  distinguish  from  multus;  firemltum, 
gemltum,  vomltum  would,  without  the  1,  have  to  lose  theu*  charac- 
teristic m  (firen-tum,  gen-tum,  Yon-tnm),  or  assume  the  ugly  forms 
firemptum,  gemptum,  yomptnm  (cf.  §  70).  And  gemltum,  genitum, 
would  in  the  former  case  become  identical.  Genitum  is  probably 
from  g$n&-  (comp.  gna-sc-or) ;  and  strepitum  may  have  had  a  pre- 
sent stem  strep&-  once.  Comp.  the  words  in  §  688.  All  have  per- 
fects in  -ui.] 

ii.     Verbs    with    a    consonant    preceding    the   supine  699 
suffix. 


,  rep-tum ; 
scalp-turn; 
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&pl-,  (Pr,  api-BC-),  ai>-tiuu;  c&pX-,  cap-turn;  r&pl-^  rap-tum; 
BSBpI-,  siBp-tnm. 

B.  glflb-,  glup-tum ;  nttb  (Pr.  nflb-),  nup-tuin ;  scrib-,  Bcrip-tam. 
M.    dm-)  em-p-tum;  tern-,  (Pr.  temn-),  tem-p-tum. 

Gutturals,    After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  700 
usually  falls  away. 

C.  <l7.  CoqT-,  ooc-tum;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  <Ue-tiim;  dUc-,  (Pr. 
dUc),  due-torn;  lierc-  (?  Pr.  herdsoei^e),  liere-tum;  ic-,  ie-tum; 
Uqv-,  (Pr.  UnqT-),  -lie-turn) ;  vie-,  (Pr.  vine-),  Tlc-tum. 

firle&-,  Mc-tum  (also  Mc&-tum);  8n6c&-,  Sute-tum;  86e&-,  Bee- 
tiim  (also  Bte&turoB). 

aroS-,  arc-torn  or  ar-tom;  d5c9-,  doc-tom;  miBce-,  mlx-tum 
(for  mlBC-tiim?  but  of.  §  6351  in  MSS.  often  mlB-tum);  toraTS-, 
tor-torn. 

&inld[-,  amic-tom;  flardE-,  far-torn;  foltil-,  fal-tum;  BaiKil-,  Bane- 
torn  (also  Band-torn);  Bard-,  Bar-torn;  ▼IncI-,  vinc-tom. 

Ocl-,  fae-tom;  J&cl-,  Jactum;  nand-,  (Pr.  nand-BC-),  nanc-tom 
or  nac-tum;  -Bpld-,  -Bpec-tum. 

O.  OV.  (For  stems  ending  in  -Ig-,  -rg,  see  §  706) ;  ftg-,  ae-  701 
torn;  dug-,  dne-tom;  fig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  fing-),  fie-tum;  -flig-, 
-flie-tom;  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  fioe-tuB  subst,  also  fiuzos  adj.;  fir&g-, 
(Pr.  firang-),  firae-tum;  Mg-,  Mc-tum;  flrugv-,  (Pr.  firu-),  fruc- 
tum;  fUng-,  fonc-tum;  Jong-,  Jone-tom;  16g-,  lee-tom;  ling-,  lie- 
torn;  mXg-,  (Pr.  mlng-  and  mej-),  mie-tom  and  minc-tum;  -mung-, 
-mune-tom;  pftg-,  (Pr.  pang-),  paetom;  pig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  ping-), 
pie-tom;  plang-,  plane-turn;  pong-,  pone-tom;  rSg-,  ree-tum; 
rig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  rie-tuB  subst.;  Btingv-,  Btinc-tum;  strig-,  (Pr.  and 
Perf.  string-),  Btrie-tiun;  Btrogv-,  (Pr.  Btm-),  Btroo-tum;  sdg-,  soc- 
tum;  tftg-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tae-tom;  t^-,  tec-torn;  tingv-,  tine-torn; 
ongv-,  one-torn;  vlgv-,  (Pr.  viv-),  Tie-torn. 

aogS-,  aoe-tom;  lUgd-,  loe-tus  subst. 

-lid-,  -lee-tum  (except  elld-tum). 

H.    tr&li-,  trac-tum ;  tCIi-,  yee-tum. 

Dentals,    See  §§  707,  708.  70a 

tend-,  ten-turn  (also  teuBum;  probably  the  supines  of  tendo  and 
teneo  are  mixed) ;  eomSd-,  eomoB-tom  (rarely). 

NasalSy  Liquids^  ^c,  703 

N.    C&n-,  can-toB  subst.;  -m&n-,  e.g.cominla-iBC-,  conunen-tom. 
tSnS-,  tentum;  yfinl-,  yen-torn. 
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L.    &1-,  al-tum;    c61-,  cul-tiun;    cozlsuI-,  consul-tum ;  occiU-, 
occul-tuxn ;  vol-  (Pr.  inf.  veile),  vtatus,  subst.  expression, 

ad61e  (Pr.  adolesc-),  adul-tom  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

B&li-,  sal-tuxn;  sdpdU-,  sSpul-tum. 

R.    c6r-,  (Pr.  cem-),  cer-tus  adj.  (also  crS-,  cre-tuB);  s6r-,  -aer- 
ttim  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands), 

dri-,  or-tnm  (cf.  §  696);  &p&cl-,  aper-tum;  p&rl>,  par-turn. 

8.     deps-,  deps-tum;  fSs-,  (Pr.  fSrl-^?),  fes-tnm  (e.g.  Infes-tuSf  704 
xnanlfes-tus)  ;  gfis-,  (Pr.  gfir-),  ge8-tTim;  p&s-,  (Pr.  pas(>-),  pas-turn; 
pis-,  pls-tum;  quSs-,  (Pr.  qudr-),  ques-tum;  tex-,  tez-tum;  tLs-,  (Pr. 
{Lr-),  us-tuxn;  tors-,  (Pr.  torre-),  tos-tum. 

hausl-,  (Pr.  liaurl-),  haus-tum;  pdsl-,  (Pr.  p5n-),  pos-tum  (some- 
times). 

2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed:  but  softened  to  s  by  the  705 
influence  usually  either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants 
of  which  the  first  is  a  liquid.  A  vowel  preceding  -sum  is  always 
long.  (Other  cases  are  but  few;  and  the  sum  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  active  perfect  (if  any)  having  -si,  as  it  has  m  all  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  except  censul,  and  there  the  s  of  the  stem  is  perhaps 
a  substitute  for  an  earlier  t.) 

Labials,    19.1>-,  lap-sum;  JilbS-,  Jus-sum  (for  JdvS-,  Jousum?). 
prem-,  pres-sum  (for  pren-sum). 

Gutturals,    The  guttural  usually  drops  out  '    7^ 

C«  QU.    pare-»  par-smn. 

mulcS-,  mul-sum. 

G.  fig-,  flxom  (but  Actum  in  Varr.  Lucr.) ;  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-), 
fiuxus  adj.  (fluc-tus  subst.);  merg-,  mer-sum;  sparg-,  spar-sum. 

mulgd-»  mul-sum;  tergd-,  ter-sum. 

Dentals,    The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  preceding  vowel  707 
being  therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated,    N.B.  All  dental  stems 
have  -sum  (see  §  70a). 

^  Ffirire  seems  a  Suitable  verb  to  which  to  refer  Infestus  and  manl- 
festus,  confestlm ;  (comp.  also  festlnare) ;  and  Hdstus  itself  is  in  meaning 
idlied  to  f6ri89,  which  Festus  (p.  85)  derives  a  ferlendis  victlmls;  comp. 
fosdus  fdrire,  to  strike  a  bargain.  The  differing  quantities  of  e  are  how- 
ever noticeable  in  this  last  etymology.  Fenders,  to  which  these  forms 
are  often  referred^  both  ought  to  make,  and  does  make,  fensus,  not 
f)9Stus. 
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T.  fleet-,  flexum;  xndt-,  mes-suxn;  mitt-,  mis-sum;  nect-,  nexum; 
nlct-,  (Pr.  nit-),  nlzam  or  nl-sum;  pect-,  pezum  (in  Columella,  pectit- 
tum);  -plect-y  -plezom;  vert-,  Yer-sum;  Ht-,  H-sum. 

f&tfi-,  fas-sum. 

senti-j  sen-sum;  menti-,  (Pr.  meti-),  mensum;  sentl-,  sen-sum. 

fSLtl-,  (Pr.  fatlsc-),  fes-sus  adj. ;  p&tl-, pas-sum;  qu&ti-,  quas-sum.  708 

D.  c&d-,  eft-sum;  esdd-,  cse-sum;  c§d-,  ces-sum;  Claud-,  dau- 
sum;  cfld-,  cH-sum;  dlvld-,  dlyf-sum;  dd-,  S-sum  (rarely  eomes-tum, 
from  eomed-);  -fend-,  -fen-sum;  fid-,  fl-sum;  fid-,  fissum;  frend-, 
fires-sum  or  £r6-sum;  fnd-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fEL-stun;  Ised-,  Isasum;  lUd-, 
m-sum ;  mand-,  man-sum ;  dd-,  -5sum  (e.g.  per-5sus,  ezOsus) ;  pand-, 
pan-sum  or  pas-sum;  pend-,  pen-sum;  plaud-,  plau-sum;  prehend-, 
prehen-sum;  rftd-,  r9.-sum;  rOd-,  rO-sum;  scand-,  sean-sum;  scld-, 
(Pr.  seind-),  scls-sum;  tend-,  ten-sum  (also  ten-tum);  trUd-,  tril- 
8um;  tud-  or  tund-,  tu-sum  or  tun-sum. 

arde-,  ar-sflrus;  aud-e-,  au-sum;  gavld-e-,  (Pr.  gaude-),  gftvl- 
sum;  morde-,  mor-sum;  pende-,  pen-sum;  prand-,  pran-sum;  lide-, 
ri-sum:  sdde-,  ses-sum;  sponde-,  spon-sum;  8u§xle-,  su9.-sum;  tsed-e-, 
tse-sum;  tonde-,  ton-sum;  vide-,  yl-sum. 

ordi-,  or-sum;  fOdi-,  fos-sum;  gr&dl-,  gres-sum  (ad-gre-tus  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Ennius). 

Nasals^  Liquids^  &C.  709 

N.    mdjie-,  man-sum. 

L.  -cell-,  -eul-sum;  fall-,  fal-sum;  pell-,  pul^sum;  sail-,  sal- 
sum;  veil-,  vul-sum. 

B.    curr-,  cur-sum;  yerr-,  ver-sum. 

S.  cense-  (perhaps  a  denvative  from  eensus),  cen-sum ;  hsase-  (?) 
(Pr.  hsdre-),  lisB-sum. 

liausi-  (Pr.  haurl-),  liau-sftrus  (also  haus-tum,  see  p.  247). 

Many  verbs  have  no  supine  or  other  words  of  this  formation 
in  use. 


The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  in  710 
some  uses  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -u.    They  are 
called  respectively  active  supine,  or  supine  in  -um,  and  passive  supine 
or  supine  in  -u. 
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From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said, 
the  future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -ILro-,  sing.  nom.  -fLms  (m.') ; 
-flra  (f.),  -flrumrn.);  and  the  past  participle  passive,  by  suffixing  tne 
ordinary  case  endings  of  the  second  class;  e.g.  sing.  nom.  -us  (m.), 
-ft  (f.),  -um  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are 
used  in  the  nominative  case  w^ith  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  sum, 
and  in  the  accusative  as  w^ell  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  same  verb  to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there 
is  no  special  form.  The  future  participle  thus  supplies  additional 
future  tenses  in  the  active  voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive :  the 
past  participle  supplies  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whe- 
ther the  passive  voice  have  a  strictly  passive  meaning,  or,  as  in 
deponents  an  active  or  reflexive  meaning. 

A  few  instances  are  found  in  which  the  real  formation  of  these  711 
compound  expressions  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  Thus 
Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  the  expression  "Credo  ego  inimicos 
meos  hoc  dicturum"  (for  dicturos) ;  Valerius  Antias  to  have  written 
**Aruspices  dixerunt  omnia  ex  sententia  processurum"  (Gell.  i. 
7. 10). 

For  the  future  infinitive  passive  is  sometimes  used  a  combination 
of  the  supine  in  -um  and  the  pasave  infin.  of  eo,  viz.  Irl.  imper* 
sonally;  but  Plautus  has  (Rud,  1242),  "Mi  istatc  videtur  praeda 
praedatum  irier;"  and  Qumtil.  ix.  a.  88,  "Reus  parricidii  damna- 
tum  iri  videbatur." 

From  Claudius  Ouadrigarius  is  cjuoted  "hostium  copias  iri 
occupatas  futurum"  (for  occupatum  in).    (Gell.  i.  7.  9.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 


As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often  referred  to,  it  7»» 
may  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.    It  is  as  old  as 
Charisius  at  least,  who  wrote  probably  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ. 

Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  form  into  four 
classes,  called  Conjugatioru, 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  vowel  which 
immec^ately  precedes  re  in  the  infinitive  mood;  which  in  the  ist 
conjugation  is  9.:  in  the  second  6^:  in  the  third  6,  not  usually  be- 
longing to  the  stem:  in  the  fourth  I. 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  conjugations  is  as 
follows. 

I.  First  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs,  whose  stem  ends 
in  &;  as  &m-o,  Ilove^  infin.  &m&-re. 

II.  Second  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  8;  as  mone-o,  I  advise,  infin.  mOnS-re. 

III.  Third  conjugation  contains  all  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in 
a  consonant,  or  in  a,  or  a  variable  1  (called  1  above,  §  656);  as 

rdg-o,  I  rule,  infin.  r6g-8re. 
trlbu-o,  I  assign,  infin.  tribu-Sre. 
c&pi-o,  I  take,  perf.  cSp-l,  infin.  c&p8-re. 

IV.  Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  I,  as  audl-o,  /  hear,  infin.  aadl-re. 


I  \ 


i.  e.  6  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  §§  650—652« 
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The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  713 
in  the  several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

In  the  ist  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  tI  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
turn,  e.g.  9jn&-vi,  amar-tum. 

The  exceptions  are  few:  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated 
perfect  d6dl,  stfiti:  two  others,  javo,  Iftvo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel 
e.g.  (javl,  lavl):  the  others  add  ui  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being 
omitted;  e.g.  cr$pa-,  cr6p-ui.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  1 
simple.    None  form  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  and  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ul  to  the  stem,  -the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
Ituxn,  the  final  stem  vowel  e  being  omitted,  as  xnone-,  mon-ul.  The 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds :  the  larger  number  add- 
ing si.     Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some 
having  even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conju* 
gations,  e.g.  stemo,  strfivi;  spemo,  sprSvi;  tero,  trivi.  These  are 
clearly  instances  of  a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  super- 
seding a  consonant  stem.     Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vi  and  the  regular  supine  by  tiie  addition  of  tnm  to 
the  stem;  e.g.  audl-vi,  audl-tum.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one 
lengthens  the  stem  vowel  (ydni-o,  vSni):  one  simply  adds  the  per- 
sonal inflexions  (comperi-o,  compdr-i).  Three  have  perfect  in  ui; 
viz.  aperio,  operlo,  and  sallo,  nine  have  perfect  in  si.  Two,  viz. 
eo  and  do,  have  short  X  in  supine.  None  form  the  perfect  by  re* 
duplication,  except  perhaps  repdri-o,  reppdr-L  Several  have  supine 
in  sum. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  COMPLETE  INFLEXIONS  OF 

VERBS. 

In  this  chapter  are  given  specimens  of  the  complete  inflexions 
of  verbs :  first,  of  the  tenses  formed  fronv  the  present  stem ;  second- 
ly, of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  and  lastly  of  the 
verbal  nouns,  which  have  the  same  base  as  the  so-called  supines, 
and  assist  in  supplying  defective  tenses. 

For  the  present  stem  the  different  persons  in  each  number  are 
given  in  full,  of  one  consonant  verb  (rfigo),  and  of  one  verb  (&mo) 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vowel  verbs  which  is  most  numerous,  and 
has  inflexions  most  different  from  consonant  verbs,  viz.  a  stems. 
Specimens,  less  full,  of  four  other  classes  of  vowel  stems,  viz.  in  u, 
I,  I  and  6  are  given  on  pp.  aaS,  229.  The  omitted  forms  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  comparison  with  the  forms  of  rego  and  amo. 

The  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem  and  the  verbal  nouns 
classed  under  the  supine  stem  have  the  same  inflexions  generally, 
whatever  be  the  verbal  stem,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  and  supine  stems  themselves.  And  the  differences  in 
the  formation  of  these  do  but  very  partially  coincide,  as  has  been 
seen  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  with  the  classification  of  verbal  stems. 
The  specimens  given  on  pp.  230,  231  are  therefore  only  an  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  most  striking  sorts. 
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Present  Stem. 

Consonant  Conjugation. 

Active  Voice. 

Passive  Voice. 

Present. 

Indie. 

Subjunc. 

Indie. 

Subjunc 

Sing.  I.  rtg-o 

r6g-azn 

rdg-dr 

rdg-&r 

2.  reg-Ia 

reg-fts 

reg-dr-Ia 

reg-fir-Ia 

3.  reg-It 

reg-&t 

reg-lt-iir 

reg-&t-iir 

Plur.i.  reg-Im-tUi 

reg-ftm-iis 

reg-Ixn>tbr 

reg-ftm-tbr 

2.  reg-It-Ia 

reg-9.t-Is 

reg-!mln-l 

reg-ajnXn-i 

3.  reg-unt 

reg-ant 

reg-unt-tbr 

reg-aat-fir 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  rdg-azn 

r6g-&r 

2.  reg-«8 

reg-dr-l8 

3.  reg-«t 

reg-St-iir 

Plur.i.  reg-tai-iUi 

• 

reg-tai-iir 

2.  reg-St-lB 

reg-Smln-i 

3.  reg-ent 

reg-exLt-ur 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  r6g-Sl)-am 

rdg-dr-em 

r6g-Sb-Sx 

r6g-«r-€r 

2.  reg-eb-fts 

reg-er-«8 

reg-eb-fir-Is 

reg-er-Sr-Ia 

3.  reg-el)-3,t 

reg-er-dt 

reg-eb-&t-tbr 

reg-er-St-tbr 

Plur.i.  reg-eb-ftm-u8  reg-er-^m-lls 

reg-eb-ftxn-tLr 

reg-er-€m-tir 

2.  reg-^b-ftt-Is 

reg-er-^t-lB 

reg-eb-ftmln-l 

reg-er-SmXn-I 

3.  reg-eb-ant 

reg-er-ent 

reg-eb-ant-iir 

reg-er-ent-tir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.    Sing.  2. 

r6g-« 

reg-drft 

Plur.  2. 

reg-Xt-d 

reg-ImXiL-I 

Future.     S^S-^j 

r6g-It-o 

Tdg-It-^r 

Plur.  2. 

reg-It-^t-d 

(none) 

3- 

reg-unt-o 

reg-imt-(^r 

7x4 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 
Active. 
Infinitive  (Present)  rdg-te-d 

Participle  (Present),  Nom.     rdg-«iiB 

Gerundive! 
Gerund 

smg, 


Passive. 
reg4 


Nom  )  Gerundive  1 

Ar.^    f    rtg-end-um    nom.masc.>rtg-end-us 

^^^-  ^  &c.  sing,  j       &c. 
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Present  Stem.        Principal  Fofvuel  Conjugatioru 


715 


Active  Voice. 

Passive 

Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Sing.  I.  am-o 

ftm-Sm 

&m-Or 

&m-Sr 

2.  am-fts 

am-Ss 

am-ar-l8 

am-Sr^Is 

3.  axii-&t 

am-dt 

am-ftt-tir 

am-St-1ir 

Plur.  I.  am-am-iiB 

am-Sm-ils 

am-Sjn-tir 

am-Sm-tir 

a.  am-At-is 

am-St-Is 

am-ftmlxL-i 

am-Smlxiri 

3.  am-ftnt 

am-ent 

am-ant-ilr 

am-ent-ilr 

Future. 

Sing.  T.  ftm-aiM) 

ftm-ftb-dr 

2.  am-ftb-Is 

am-ftb-fo-is 

3.  am-&b-It 

am-ftb-It-ilr 

Plur.  I.  am-ftb-im-lis 

ain-&b-Im-tir 

2.  am-ftb-It-is 

am-ftb-Imln-i 

3.  am-&b-imt 

' 

am-ftb-imt-tLr 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-&1>Sja 

ftm-Sx-em 

&]n-&b-&r 

&m-ar-3r 

2.  am-ftb-fts 

axn-Sx-Ss 

am-ab-&r-l8 

am-ar-br-Xs 

3.  ain-&b-&t 

am-Sx-dt 

am-ab-At-Hr 

iun-ar-3t-tir 

Plur.  I.  am-ftb-Sm-Hs  am-ar-Sm-ils 

aiu-ab-ftni.-iir 

am-ar-Sm-tir 

2.  am-ftb-at-Is 

am-ar-^t-is 

am-ab-Smlii-I 

am-ar-SmXn-i 

3.  am-ab-ant 

am-ar-e&t 

am-ab-ant-ur 

am-ar-ent-tir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.     Sing.  2. 

ftm-ft 

am-fir-d 

Plur.  2. 

&m-at-d 

am-amln-I 

Future.     ^^^S-*j 
Plur.  2. 

ftm-at-o 

am-At-dr 

am-at-dt-ff 

(none) 

3- 

am-ant-o 

am-ant-dr 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

- 

Active. 

Passive. 

Infinitive  Present. 

ftm-Sx-d 

&m-&r-i 

Participle  Present  Nom.     ftm-ans 

&c. 

Nom)  Gerundive  J 

Gerund  .      •>  am-and-Tiin     nom.masc.>ftm-aiid-il8 

*  '        &c.  sing.  )       &c. 

15—2 
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Present  Stem. 


Othsr  Voeivel  Conjugations, 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 


Active  Voice.  716 


Sing.  I. 

trib-n-o 

c&p-l-o            and-i-o 

xnOxi-o-o 

2. 

trlb-n-Is 

cap-Is              aud-lB 

mon-es 

3- 

trib-u-It 

cap-It              and-It 

mon-dt 

Plur.  I. 

trlb-u-Im-iis 

cap-Im-uB        aud-Ixu-tls 

mon-em-tis 

2. 

trib-u-It-Is 

joap-It-Is           aud-!t-Is 

mon-et-Is 

3- 

trlb-u-imt 

cap-i-Tint         aud-i-uat 
Future. 

mon-ent 

Sing:.  I. 

trib-n-am 

o&p-l-aiu         and-i-am 

mon-eb-o 

2. 

trlb-u-68 

jcap-i-Ss          aud-l-es 

mon-eb-Is 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  1. 

trlb-u-bb-am 

c9.p-l-8b-am    aad-i>§b-am 

mon-eb-am 

2. 

trib-u-Sb-fts 

cap-l-Sb-2l8     and-i-eb-as 

moxi-eb-&s 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 

&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I. 

trlb-u-am 

c&p«i-am         aud-i-am 

m5n-e-ain 

2. 

trlb-u-fts 

cap-i-as          and-i-fts 

mon-e-fts 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-n-6r-em 

c&p-dr-exn        and-Ir-exn 

mOn-er-em 

2. 

trib-u-6r-§B 

cap-dr-Ss         and-Ir-Ss 

mon-§r-§8 

&c. 

&c.                  &c. 

&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Present. 

Sing.  2. 

trib-n-8 

C&P-8              aud-I 

ni6xi-e 

Plur.  2. 

trlb-u-It-e 

cap-It-6           aud-It-S 
Future. 

mon-St-e 

Sing.  2 

3 
Plur.  2. 

trlb-u-It-o 

cap-It-o          aud-It-o 

mon-St-o 

trib-n-It-Ot-e 

cap-It-Ot-d       and-It-Ot-e 

mon-St-Ot-d 

3- 

trib-n-unt-o 

cap-i-imt-o      and-i-imt-o 

mon-ent-o 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Inf.Pr.    tilb-n-dr-e        c&p-dr-e          aud-Ir-e  mOn-Sr-e 

Part.Pr.  txlb-u-ens          c&p-i-ens         and-i-ens  mOn-eiui 

&c.                   &c.                 &c.  &c. 

Gerund,  trlb-u-end-vm  c&p-i-end-uin  and-i-end-iun  xnGn-end-imi 

&c.                   &C.                &C.  &c 
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Present  Stem.       Other  Fowel  Conjugations.      Passive  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 


Sing.  I.  trlb-n-5r 

2,  trlb-n-^-lB 

3.  trib-u-It-iir 
Flur.  I.  trlb-n-Xm-ilr 

2.  trlb-u-Imln-I 

3.  trlb-u-nnt-tir 

Sing.  I.  trib-n-&r 
a.  trib-u-5r-Is 
&C 

Sing.  I.  trlb-n-6l>-&r 
2.  trlb-n-6b-ftr-lB 
&c. 


o&p-i-6r 

oap-dr-l8 

cap-It-tir 

cap-im-tir 

cap-Imln-I 


and-i-Or 

and-Ir-Is 

aud-Xt-ilr 

and-Xm-ilr 

and-Imln-X 


cap-1-imt-tlr  aud-i-nnt-ilr 

Future. 

cap-i-Sx  and-l-&r 

cap-i-9r-l8      aud-l-er-Xs 
&c.  &c. 

Imperfect. 

c&p-i-Sb-Ar      aud-l-6b-fir 
cap-l-Sb-ar-l8  aud-l-6b-ar-l8 
&c.  $cc. 


mOn-e-dr 

mon-Sr-Is 

mon-St-tUr 

mon-Sm-tUr 

mon-dmln-I 

mon-ent-tUr 


mon-Sb-Or 
mon-Sb-6r-iB 
&c. 

mon-eb-ftr 
mon-eb-Sx-Xs 
&c. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

c&p-l-Ar  and-i-ftr 

cap-l-&r-i8       aud-l-ftr-l8 
&c.  &c. 

Imperfect 

c&p-dr-6r         and-Ir-9r 
2,  trib-n-dr-Sr-Xs    cap-&:-Sr-i8     aud-Ir-fir-is 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Sing.  I.  tiXb-u-ftr 
2.  trib-u-ftr-Ig 
&c. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-u-dr-6r 


m6xi-e-&r 
mon-e-fir-Is 

&C. 

moxi-§r-dr 
mon-Sr-^-Is 
&c. 


Sing.  2.  trIb-u-Sr-9 
PIur.2.  trlb-u-XmXn-X 


Sing.  2; 


trib-n-Xt-Or 


Plur.3.  trib-n-imt-6r 


Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 

c&p-dr-d  aud-Ir-9 

cap-Xmln-X       aud-XmXn-X 

Future. 

cap-Xt-6r         aud-Xt-dr 

cap-l-imt-6r    aud-i-nnt-dr 


mon-dmln-I 


xnon-St-dr 
mon-ent-Or 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infin.  Pres.  trXb-n-X  c&p-X  and-Ir-X 

Gerundive.  trXb-u-end-fts    o&p-l-end-ilB    and-l-end-tls 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


m6xi-9r-X 

mOn-end-lis 
&c. 
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Perfect  Stem. 

Present     Verb  Perfect  1 

stem.      stem.  stem. 

I.  Reduplication. 

1.  tang-        t&g-  td-tlg- 

2.  pend-  (orpend-d-)  pd-pend- 

3.  xnord-S-    mord-  md-mord- 

II.  Lengthening  of  stem^vofivel, 

4.  «€-  6g- 

5.  J1lv-ft-       jttv-  jav- 

6.  vId-6-        vid-  vid- 

7.  c&p-I-       c&p-  cSp- 

III.  Addition  of  -S-. 

8.  carp-  carp-8- 

9.  cOm-  com-p-8- 

10.  r6g-  re-x- 

11.  mulg-d-     mnlg-  mul-s- 

12.  lad-  la-8- 

13.  qu&t-I-  qiias-s- 

14.  liaiir-I-     liaus-  liau-s- 

IV.  {a)  Addition  of  -u-. 


15.  ddm-&- 

16.  indn-8- 

17.  tex- 


d6m- 
m6xi- 


dom-n- 
mOn-u- 
tex-u- 


(3)  Addition  of  -v-. 

18.  &m-&-  &m&-v- 

19.  116-  flS-v- 

20.  8ue-BC-  snS-       su6-v- 

21.  and-I  andl-y- 

22.  pfit-  p6ta-v- 

23.  Bin-  8l-  d-y- 

V.  Without  change  of  stem. 


24.  txlbn- 

25.  861v- 

26.  vert- 

27.  find- 


fld- 


trlbn- 
solv- 
vert- 
fld- 


AcTiVE  Voice.  717 


Suffixes  of  tense,  mood,  person, 
appended  to  Perfect  stem. 

Indicative,       Subjunctive, 

Comp. 
Fut.       Perfect. 

I  Sing. 


Perfect. 

-1 

-i8-ti 

-it 

-Xm-iis 

-is-tls 

-6r-imt 


-6r-o        -dr-im 
-fir-Is 
-fir-It 
-fir-!m-tLS 
-fir-!t-is 
-fir-lnt 


3 

I  Plur. 

2 
3 


Indicative, 

-fir-am 

-fir-fts 

.fir-&t 

-fir-Sm-tls 

-fir-ftt-Is 

-fir-ant 


Pluperfect, 

Subjunctive, 

-is-sem 
-Is-sfis 
-is-sfit 
-is-Bfim-tls 

-iB-Bfit-IS 

-i8-sent 


I  Sing, 
2 

3 

I  Plur. 

2 
3 


Infinitive  Perfect, 
«iB-se 
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Supine  Stem. 

Present    Verb  Supine 
stem.     stem.    stem. 

I.  tang-      t&g-  tac-t- 

%,  pend-  (or  pen-s- 

pend-d-) 

3.  mord-S-  mord-  mor-s- 


4.  ««- 

5.  jttv-a-  jtiv- 

6.  Tld-6-  Tld- 

7.  c&p-I-  c&p- 


8.  carp- 

9.  cOxn- 

10.  rtg- 

11.  mulg-^  mnlg- 

12.  ISBd- 

13.  qu&t-I-    qU&t- 

14.  liaur-i-   liauB- 


15.  dOin-&- 

16.  xnOn-d» 

17.  tex- 


18.  &xn4U 

19.  flS- 

20.  Bue-sc- 

21.  and-I- 

22.  pdt- 

23.  Bin- 


24.  trlbn- 

25.  bOIv- 

26.  vert- 

27.  find» 


ddm- 
mdn- 


ao-t- 

ja-t- 

•Vl-8- 

cap-t- 


carp-t- 
com-p-t- 
rec-t- 
mul-B- 

189-B- 

quas-s- 
liau-B- 


dom-It- 
mOn-It- 
tex-t- 


ftmflrt- 
flS-t- 

Bn5-(?)8u5-t- 
andl-t- 
pdtl-t- 

bX-         8l-t- 


trlWl-t- 
86ia-t- 
ver-B- 
fXd-      fis-B- 


7x8 


Noun  suflSxes  appended  to  Supine  stem. 
Active  Voice. 

Future  participle, 
-flr-ilB(m.),  -tXr-ft(f.),  -flr-Tiin(n.).  sing.nom. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Future  infinitive, 

■11fto(.t,.mn)|^ 

Supines. 

-um,  i.e.  accusative  case  of  verbal  noun 
with  u-  stem. 

-a,  i.e.  ablative,  or  sometimes  dative, 
case  of  same. 

Passive  Voice. 
Past  participle, 
-11b  (m.),  -ft  (f.),  -Tim  (n.).        sing.  nom. 
&c.        &c.        &c. 


With  this  participle  in  the  proper  gender 
and  number  are  used  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  Bum,  I  am^  in  order  to  form  the  per- 
fect tenses  of  the  passive  verb,  viz. 

Indicative,     Subjunctive, 

Comp. 
Perf.      Fut.     Perf. 
-ilB(-&,-iun)  Bum     Sro         Blm 
SB         Srla        Bis 
est       Srit        sit 
-I  (-89,  -ft)      sftmiiB  drlmoB  sbnoB 

estlB     diltls     dtlB     % 
Bunt     &nmt     Bint      3 


I  Sing. 
% 

3 
iPlur. 


Pluperfect. 
Indie, 

-lis  (-ft, -Tun)   dram 
erfts 
er&t 

-i  (-8B,  -ft)        erftmuB 
«r&tis 
erant 


Subjunc,, 

essem 

esses 

esset 

essSmus 

esBQtis 

essent 


I  Sing. 
% 

3 
iPlur. 

% 
3 


Perf,  pass,      infinitive, 
-tUi  (-ft,  -lun)     esse 


«3« 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  VERB  Bum,  /  am,  AND  COM- 
POUNDS. 

The  tenses,  &c.  of  the  verb  of  being  are  partly  from  the  root  7«ii 
es,  whence  es-um,  Or.  ctft/  (for  «V/xi),  and  partly  from  the  root  fti- 
(whence  flo),  Or.  <^uo). 

N.B.    The  parts  of  tenses  not  here  given  are  quite  regular. 


Indicat'fve, 
Present  Sing.  i.  s-um,  lam 

2.  8b,  ^hou  art 

3.  eB-t,  He  is 
Plur.  I.  B-ftm-iis,  We  are 

2.  es-t-Ifl,  Te  are 

3.  B-imt,  Tbey  are 
Future  Sing.  i.  6r-o,  I  shall  be 

a.  er-l8,  Thou  fwilt  be 
Plur.  3.  er-unt 
Imperf.  Sing.  i.  er-am,  I  fwas 


Subjunctive, 
usual  form,    old  forms. 
B-Im        8-i-em     fti-am 
B-lB            B-i-§B        fti-fts 

B-it       8-1-et     fu-&t 

B-Im-tlB 

8-It-is 

B-lnt        B-l-ent     fb-ant 

usual  forms. 

OB-BOin 

f-Or-em 

Perfect  Sing.  i. 
2. 

3- 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3- 
Comp.  Fut. 

Sing.  I. 

Plur.  3. 

Pluperf.  Sing.  i. 

Present  Sing.  a. 
Plur.  2. 


Present  es-sd. 


Present,  (s-eiui 
compounds. 


ta-ljlivasor  have  been  fn-dr-im 
fti-l8-ti  fti-er-l8 

fU-It  fU-^r-It 

fti-Xm-uB  fti-er-!m-ii8 

fU-iB-ti-B  fti-er-It-i8 

fti-Sr-unt  fU-er-lnt 

fti-8r-o,  I  shall  have  been 

fa-er-lnt 

ti-er-9m,I had  been      fa-ls-sem 

Imperative, 
8b,  be  Future  Sing.  2  and  3.  es-t-o 

es-t-S  Plur.  2.  68-t-Ot-d 

3.  B-unt-o 
Infinitive, 
Past.  fb-lB-sd.        Future.  f6-rd  orfUtnnui  easS, 

or  ftllBBd. 

Participle, 
or  enB)  only  in  Future.  At-Hr-fts,  -&,  -nm. 
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Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  Plant.,  Terence.  72c 

When  est  came  after  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  both  in  72» 
speaking  and  writing  (nata  st,  natnm  st,  oratio  st).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (according  to  L.  MuUer)  always  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic 
verse.  The  same  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a 
vowel,  and  perhaps  after  m  also;  e.g.  nacta's,  lignum's.  In  the 
comic  writers  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  also  coalesces  with  est;  e.  g. 
factiist,  opuBt,  simllist,  for  factns  est,  opus  est,  simllis  est;  occasion- 
ally with  es ;  e.  g.  nacta's,  simili's,  for  nactus  es,  qimllis  es.  (Ritschl.) 

An  old  form  for  the  fiit.  indie,  was  eacit,  escunt;  (apparently  an  722 
inchoative  form).     It  is  found  opce  in  Lucretius. 

The  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  slem,  5cc.  (§  590)  is  frequent  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  early  inscriptions;  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  his  time  {Orat,  47,  §  157).  Fuam,  &c.  is  also  frequent  in  Plautus 
and  other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who.  like  Vergil  uses  it  once 
only.    The  compounds  occasionally  have  -sles,  -slet,  -slent. 

The  perf.  and  tenses  formed  from  it  are  in  Plautus' occasionally  723 
ATlt,  Averlt,  &c.     So  also  Ennius  has  fOisset  (ap.  Gell.  12,  4.  3). 

Like  sum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  absum  (perf.  abfui  or  724. 
afoi),  adsum  or  assum  (perf.  adfoi  or  afltil),  desnm  (de-est,  de-eram, 
&c.  pronounced  dSst,  deram,  &c.),  Insum,  Intersum,  obsum,  pr»- 
8iim  (3rd  pers.  sing,  prast),  prOsum  (prOd-  before  a  vowel;  e.g. 
prod-es,  prod-ero),  subsum,  supersxun.  Of  these  adsum  and  pr»- 
sum  alone  have  a  present  participle  absens,  prsssens. 

Possum,  I  can^  compounded  of  pOte  sum,  usually  retains  the  725 
t  before  a  vowel  (e.g.  pdt-es,  p6t-est,  p6testls,  pot-ero,  pOteram), 
but  assimilates  it  before  s  (e.g.  possHmus,  possunt,  &c.).  The 
imperf.  subj.  is  pos-sem,  inf.  posse  (in  Plant,  potessem,  potesse), 
perf.  ind.  potui  (probably  for  potivi,  the  perfect  of  an  active  form 
of  potior:  comp.  posivl,  posui).  It  has  no  participle,  potens  being 
used  merely  as  an  adjective,  po^verful.  Fosslem,  possles,  &c.  later 
possim,  possis,  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

The  full  forms,  potis  sum,  es,  est,  eram,  ero,  slm,  &c.  are  found 
in  prae- Augustan  poets;  especially  potls  est  in  Terence,  Lucretius, 
and  once  in  Vergil;  pote  fuisset  once  in  Ter.  Potls  and  pote  are 
also  used  as  direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

Potestnr,  possltur,  poteratnr,  are  quoted  as  used  occasionally 
with  passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (Pacuvius,  Gael.  Ant  &c.)* 
Potestur  also  in  Lucr.  9.  loio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
INFLEXIONS  OF  SOME  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


KUo 

NOlo 

(Ma^volO 

Indicative  Mood.           Do, 

V<flo, 

(Ne-volo), 

for  mag-Tolo), 

Present  Tense.        give. 

he  twilling. 

be  unwilling 

prefer. 

Sing.  I. 

do 

▼61o 

nOlo 

mfilo 

a. 

dfts 

Vl8 

non  vJa 

m&vlB 

3- 

d&t 

TUlt 

non  ynlt 

m&ynlt 

Plur.  I. 

d&mns 

▼Olilmtui 

nGlftmus 

niftlilnms 

2. 

d&tls 

TUltlS 

non  ynltls 

m&vultis 

3- 

dant 

▼Olunt 

nOliint 

mSliint 

Future  Sing.  i. 

d&bo 

Ydlam 

(not  used) 

(not  used) 

2. 

d&bl8 

▼61eB 

nOles 

mfiles 

Imperf.  Sing.  i. 

d&bam 

▼OlSlNun 

nfilSlmm 

m&lSbani 

Perf.  Sing.  i. 

dSdl 

▼5lTll 

nOlnl 

mUnl 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Pres.  Sing.  i. 

dem 

vftlim 

nOUm 

mSJlm 

Plur.  I. 

dSmiu 

▼fiUxnus 

nOlImaB 

mfillmns 

Imperf.  Sing.  i. 

d&rem 

▼ellem 

noUem 

mallem 

Imperative. 

Pres.  Sing.  a. 

dft 

nOU 

Plur.  2. 

d&te 

nOITte 

Future  Sing.  a. 

d&to 

nOUto 

Plur.  2. 

d&tdte 

nontdte 

3- 

danto 

nOlnnto 

Infnitive. 

Present. 

d&re 

▼elle 

nolle 

malle 

Future. 

d&tHrani  esse 

Participle. 

Present. 

dans 

▼51en8 

nOlens 

(not  used) 

Gerund. 

dandum 

▼olendum 

Gerundive. 

dandiis 

Perfect. 

d&tus 

7a6 


Of  these  verbs   do  alone  has  a  passive  voice, 
demur  are  not  actually  found  anywhere. 

For  the  subjunctive  forms  duim,  &c.  see  §  589. 


The  forms  der  and  727 


In  prae- Augustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  2nd  pers.  plural  was  728 
TOlt,  vOltis.    In  conversational  language  si  vis,  si  yultiB  became  tfs,  raltls. 

For  non  vis,  non  vnlt  Plautus  has  frequently  nSvls,  ndynlt;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  noils,  nolit,  noUnt,  nOllem  he  has  sometimes  the  fall  forms 
lum  Tdlls,  &c.    (In  Martial  ix.  7  nonvls  occurs.) 
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Also  in  Plautus  frequently  xn&v61o  (once  also  in  Terence),  m&yOl0t» 
xnayeum,  xnaveliB,  xnavellt,  xnaveUem. 


Flo 

. 

Eo  (stem  1-), 

go. 

^used  as  pas- 
sive of  fiido) 
become. 

Edo, 

eat. 

Fero, 
bear. 

Feror, 
be  borne. 

eo 

flo 

Mo   - 

fSro 

ftrOr 

Is 

flB 

Mis  ores 

fers 

ferrls 

It 

ii6 

6dlt  or  est 

fert 

fert&r 

Imus 

I 

ddlmiis 

ftrlmns 

fSrImtir 

Itis 

Sdltls  or  estis 

fertls 

fRrlmTnl 

duxit 

fiunt 

fidunt 

fimnt 

fdrunttLr 

Ibo 

flam 

Mam 

fSr&r 

Ibig 

fl6s 

M9s 

ferSs 

fBrSrls 

Ibam 

fiSbam 

MSbam 

fSrSbam 

fSrebar 

I7i 

CftCtUB  Bum 

Ml 

ttui 

l&tus  sum 

tern 

flam 

6dam  or  Mlm 

fSr&r 

dftmns 

flflmuB 

Mflmus  or 
MImus 

fSrftmus 

fdr&mur 

Irem 

fidrem 

dd&rem  or  essem  ferrem 

ferrer 

I 

fl 

dde  or  Ss 

Or 

ferre 

Ite 

flte 

Mite  or  este 

ferte 

fSrlxnlnl 

It<f 

MIto  or  esto 

ferto 

fertor 

ItOte 

«dItGteorestOte 

fertOte 

dunto 

Munto 

fSronto 

f&rontor 

Ire 

fifiil 

Mfire  or  esse 

ferre 

ferrl 

Itamsesse 

Xiactiimirl 

esftmsesse 

Iftttbros  esse 

l&tumtrl 

lens 

Mens 

ftrens 

G.  euntls 

Ssflms 

l&ttlras 

SiindTixii  -dl  hIo 

f&denduB 

Mendus 

fSrendns 

-eunduB  (in  comp.) 

fiBUStUB 

l&tns 

729 


AmUo  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  inflected  regularly  like  730 
a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjug. 

Fatnros  slm,  fore,  ftituras  esse,  frequently  supply  the  place  of  parts  of  flo.  731 

Fierem,  fieri,  in  Plautusand  Terence  often  have  the  stem  1  long. 

Of  the  compounds  with  prepositions  the  following  forms  occur:  con- 
fit,  confleret,  confierent,  conflerl;  defit,  defiunt  (Gell.),  defiet,  deflat,  deflerl; 
ecflerl;  Infit,  Interfiat,  Interfierl;  sup^t,  superfiat,  snperfierl. 
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In  the  passive  we  find  esttir  for  editur  (3  pres.  incLj,  and  essS-  73a 
tur  (once  in  Varr.)  for  fidfirStur  (3  pers.  iraperf.  subj.).    The  con- 
tracted forms  are  also  found  from  comfido,  and  some  (exeat,  ezesse, 
exesset)  from  exddo. 

Qu6o,  nfiqufio,  are  declined  like  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  par-  733 
ticiple,  or  gerund.    (NequeuntiB  is  quoted  once  from  Sallust.)   Only 
the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  frequent. 

Qnls  and  quit  (pres.  act.)  are  only  used  after  non,  as  zum  quis 
(for  nequis),  nonquit  (for  neqnit).  With  the  passive  infinitive 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  early  writers  of  passive  forms,  qultas 
sum,  qultur,  queatur;  neqnita  est,  nequitur.  Queatur  also  in  Lucr. 
I.  1045.     Cf.  §  725. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LIST   OF  DEPONENT  VERBS. 

The  following  verbs  are  used  as  deponents.  Sometimes  they,  734 
especially  the  past  participle,  are  used  in  a  passive  as  well  as  an 
active  sense.  Instances  of  this  are  here  mentioned.  Sometimes  the 
deponent  use  is  exceptional,  and  the  active  form  with  corresponding 
passive  usual.  Such  deponents  have  here  the  name  of  the  authors, 
who  use  them,  simply  appended.  A  few  rare  words  are  omitted.  " 
Compounds  also  are  usually  omitted. 

Adjatarl  (Pac,  Afran.;  adjatare  Plant.,  Ter.);  ftdtUarl  (aduiara 
Lucr.,  Cic.  poet.);  «mulftrl;  altercftri  (alterc&re  Ter.);  alndn&ri; 
ampull&rl;  ancill&rl  (old);  ftplsd  {jpass,  once,  Plant.;  so  &deptu8 
Sail.,  Ovid,  &c.;  Indlplscdre  Plant);  &prlcftrl;  &qaarl;  arbltr&rl 
{pass.^  Plaut.,  Cic.  once;  arbltrSxe  Plant.);  arcUtectari;  argtUnen- 
t&rl;  aigat&rl;  aspemfirl;  a8sentIri(also/>^uj.,  and  assentire  frequent 
in  Cic,  also  Ov.,  Tac);  assentftri;  auctlOnarl;  audlparl  (aucup&re 
scenic  poets);  augfirftrl  (augtbrftre,  Plaut.  &c.,  Verg.;  auguratus 
pass,^  Cic,  Liv.);  ausplcftrl  (ausplc&re  early  writers;  auspic&tus 
/Ajj.,  Ter.,  Cic,  Liv.);  auxXli&ri;  baccMrl;  banbOrl;  l)ell&il 
(Verg.);  blandiri  (eblanditus /ajj.  Cic);  oft.lTiTnii1fl.rl;  calTl;  c&vU- 
Iftrl;  causfirl;  circtlUrl;  cOmlssfirl;  cdmltftrl  {passive  Lucr.,  Ov., 
Plin.;  pass,  part,  frequently  Cic,  Liv.  &c;  comltftre  Ov.);  com- 
ment^ {pass,  part,  Cic) ;  commXnlsci  {pass,  part.  Ovid) ;  conunil- 
nlcftri  (Liv.) ;  coxup&rlri  (Ter.,  Sail.);  expfizlrl  {pass,  part,  Cic, 
Liv.  frequently,  Tac);  conttOnfirl;  confllct&rl  (rarely  as />ajj.;  con- 
llIctftreTer.);  cOnfirl;  conslllfirl;  con8pIcari(^AJj.Sall.);  contechn&rl; 
contemplarl  (contemplare  Plaut.  often);  convIdAri;  conylvfirl;  cri- 
mlnari  {pass,  Cic;  crlminare  Plaut.) ;  cunctftri  {pass,  part,  impers. 
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Tac);    desplcftrl  {pasi.  part.  Plaut.,   Ten);    digladiftri;  dignftrl 
(dignare  Att,  Cic.  poet,;  pass, 'part.  Cic,  Verg.);  dOmlnfirl;  elu- 
cubrftrl  (rare) ;  dptU&rl ;  exficrSxl  {pass. part,  Cic.)  ;^  experglscl;  t&bri- 
cSrl  (Plaut.,  Corn.,  Cic,  Tac.;  pass,  Quintiir;  part,  pass,  dv.,  Liv., 
Suet.,  Tac;  feibrlcaxe  Hor.,  Ov.,  Sen.  &c);  fftbUftri;  f&mlUftrl 
latSrl  (j>ass,  Cic?) ;  conf XtSrl  {part,  pass,  Cic,  Sen.,  Quint.,  &c.) 
prOflterl  {part,  pass,  Ov.,  Sen.);  f&tlscl  (Lucr.);  f8n6rari  (part 
pass,  Plaut.,  Ten,  Scaevol.;  feneraxe  Ten,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.);  fSriarl 
flnctofixl  (Liv.,  Sen.;  fluotoaxe  Plaut.,   Corn.,  Cic,  Verg.);  fSxl 
(effatns />ajj.  Cic,  Liv.);  fiilment&rl;  frunlscl  (old);  finil;  fjnistrSxl 
{pass.  Sail.,  pass,  part.  Veil. ;  ftniBtrftre  once  Plaut.,) ;  fWltlcari  (Cic; 
fmtlcare  Col.,  Plin.);  fungi  (perftmctum /^zjj.  Cic);  fiirSxl;  gestl- 
ciU&ri;    glGriari;    gr&di;    grsBcSri;   grassSri;   grfttXf Ic&rl ;    gr&tftrl 
gr&tiU&ri;  gr&vftri;  hftrlOlftrl;  heluSxi;  hortftri^;  hospItSLrl;  J&dUarl 
Iznagln&ri;  InHVixi  {pass,  part,  Cic  poet.,  Ov.,  Quint.);  Inflti&rl 
lnjtiriftri;    Insldl&ri;    Interprdtari  {pass,  part.   Cic,   Liv.,    &c) 
JOcftri;  Irasci;  Jmrg&ri  (?Hon,  Jurgare  Ter.,  Cic);  JUvdnftri;  l&bi 
ISBt&rl;  laxnentfirl;  largiri;  latrOcIn&rl;  lenOcXn&rl;  lIbI(!Tna,rl ;  U- 
c6ri;  Ucltftrl;  lignfirl;  lOqivi;  lllcrftrl;  luctarl  (luctare  Enn.,  Plaut., 
Ten);    Itldlf ic&rl  (ludlflcaxe  and  pass,  Plaut.   often);    Itlzilriarl 
(usually  lozorlare) ;  mftcMnfirl  {part,  pass.  Sail.) ;  mandilc&rl  (old) ; 
ma.t6rl&rl;  mddfirl;  mSdlcSxl  (medicare  more  common);  mddltSxl 
{pass,  part,  Plaut.,  Cic,  Liv.,  Tac.) ;  mendlcftri  (Plaut.;  oftener 
mendlcare);  mentlrl  {pass,  part,  Ov.,  Quint.,  Plin.;  ementitus /^jj. 
Cic.) ;  mercftrl  {pass,  part.  Prop.,  Plin.) ;  m&rSri,  to  deserve  (fre- 
quent; rarely  to  earn;  xudrSre  just  the  reverse:  of  the  compounds 
exuerere,  commerere  are  more  frequent  than  the  deponent  forms) 
nifitarl  {part,  pass.  Hor.,  Liv.);  mfitlrl  {part,  pass.  Cat.,  Cic.) 
minltarl  (minitare  Plaut.  rarely) ;  mlnari  (Interminatua  pass,  Hon) 
mirarl;  mXsSrftrl;  mXsdrSrl  (mlserSre  Lucn;  cf.  ch.  xxx.);  m6derftri 
{pass,  part,  Cic,  Sail.);  mOdiU&rl  {pass,  part,  Ov.,  Suet,  &c) 
moDcliarl;  mfllirl;  mdrl;.  mOrarl  (morare  Plaut.  rarely) ;  mflrigfirarl 
milndrfixl  (also  muner&re^;  murmiirarl  (rare;  commurmurarl  Cic), 
matu&rl  (pass.  part.  Plin.) ;  nanclsd  {fut.,  nandam  Gracchus) ; 
nascl;  nauctOftrl  (Mart,  once);  nfigStiarl;  nlctarl  (Plin.,   nlctare 
Plaut.);  nidiiiarl  (Plin.   once);  nitl   (enlsum  est  impers.  Sail.); 
nlxan  (Lucn);    nOgftrl;  nundlnftrl;    natricftrl    (also  nutricare) ; 
natrlrl  (Verg.  once;  usually  nntrtre);  oblivlscl  {pass,  part,  Verg., 
Prop.);  obtfLdiarl;  ddOrftrl;  Oxnlaan  (abomlnatua/ojj.  Hon,  Liv.); 
i^pfofirl;  i^plnarl  (oplnare  Enn.,  Pacuv.;  pass. part,  Cic);    fiplttl- 
Iftrl;  oppdrirl;  opsOnftrl  (Plaut,  opsonare  usually);  ordlrl  (ezorsns 
pass.  Plaut,  Cic,  Verg.);  6rlrl;  oscltftrl  (also  OBdtare);  OBdUfirl; 
fitULrl;  pftbUarl;  pftdscl  {pass.  part.  Cic,  Liv.);  pUftri;  palp&rl 
(Plaut,  Hor.,  also  palpare);  pandXciU&rl;  p&r&sltftrl;  partlrl  (par- 

*  In  form  frequentative :  the  simple  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  (bfirltnr) 
is  quoted  from  Ennius, 
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tire  Plaut.,  Lucr.,  Sail.,  pass,  part,  Cic,  Liv.,  Verg.,  &c.;^dUper- 
tlre,  Ixnpertlre  usually);  paaci,  of  animals  (sometimes  pascdre; 
frequently  pascens;  depasd  pass,  Cic.  once);  p&ti;   p&trGcXnfixl; 
pdcillftri;    percontSxl;    pdrdgrin&ri;    pArlditari    {fass,  part,   Cic 
once);    pbUOsopli&ri  (pMlosophatum  pass,  impers,  Plaut  once); 
plgndrftrl,  take  in  pledge;  plgr&ri  (pigraris  z  fut,  perf,    Lucr.); 
piscSxi;  -plectl  (amplectfire,  complecMr»  rare;  pass,  part,   rare); 
polUcerl  {pass,  part,  Ov.);   poUidtftzf;  pOpiU&ri  (populare  Verg., 
pass,  Liv.,  pass,  part,  often) ;   p6tlri  (potire,  to  put  in  possessiony 
Plant,  once);  prsdd&ri;  prsamifiri  (rare);  prsssSglrl  (once  Plant; 
prsBsagire   is   usual);    prsastOlfirl;    prsay&ricftri;    pr6c&ri;    prdcftrl 
(rare);  prcaliftrl;  prOflcisci;  proodinlSxi;  pOiiiri  (Cic;  usually  pu- 
nlre);  quadrftplfiri ;  qudrl;  rS4icSxi;  r&tl6cXnSxl;  rdcorcULrl;  rSfML- 
g&rl;  rdllquari;  r6rl;  limfirl;  rlngi;  rizftrl;  ruct&ri  (Van*.,   Hon; 
usually  ructare);  mstiLc&ri;  s&crlflc&ri  (Van*.;  sacrlficare  usually); 
sdscltarl;  sclt&rl;  scorfeftri;  scrllt&rl  {part,  pass.  Sen.;  perscrutare 
Plant);   scnrrfirl;   sectftri  (rarely  pass,\  Insectare  Plant.);   sdqiil 
{pass.   Com.  once;  obsdcatum />/zjj.  impers.  Plant.);  sermdclnfirl; 
sdlfiri;  sortlrl  (sortlre  Enn.,  Plant.,  pass,  part,  Cic,  Prop.);  Bp&- 
tiaxl;    spgctUftrl;    st&btUftri    (stabulare    Verg.,   Stat);    stlpHlfirl; 
8t6m&chftri;  sy&ylftrl  (or  saviarl);  subiddlSjl;  sniEMig&rl  (sufOra^are 
old);  Buppdtiarl;  snsplcftri  {pass,  once  Plant);  testlflc&ri  {part, 
pass,  Cic,  Ov.);  testftrl  (testatus,  and  compounds  often  passive, 
Cic,  Ov.,  Quint.);  trlcftrl  (once  eztrlcari  Plant.;  usually  eztrlcare, 
Intricare);  tristftri;  trdtlnfiri;  tabordnftrl;  tu5rl  {pass.  Van*.;  tn- 
tus/Ajj.  almost  always:  tuSre  rare  and  old);  tCLt&ri  {pass.]  Plant., 
Cic  rarely);  t1imultii9xi  {pass,  impers,  Ter.,  Caes.,  Liv.;  tumnl- 
tnare  Plant.);  uldscl  {pass.  Sail,  once;  pass,  part,  Liv.);  fbrlnftzl; 
ati  (the  active  ut6re  in  Cat.  &c) ;  v&dftri  {part,  pass.  Plant,  once) ; 
Y&gSLTi  (yagare  old);  vfttXcInftil;  TeUficftrl  (yelificare  Prop.,  Plin. 
once;  part,  pass,  Juv.);  vSUtarl  (Plant.);  venftrl;  yendrftrl  (yene- 
rare  Plant;  part,  pass,  Verg.,  Hon);  vdr6ciiiidari;  vfirari;  vergl 
(Lucr.,  Lucan);  yermldUftri;  yermlnfirl  (also  yermlnarb);  versftri; 
vesci;  Tllic&rl  old  (yillcare  Cic  once);  TlttUftrl. 

The  follov^ring  are  used  as  past  participles  in  the  same  sense  as  735 
the  active  inflexions. 

ftdnltoB;  cenfttns;  cofilltog  (Tac) ;  cancrStiu;  conspir&tus  (Caes., 
Suet) ;  confLagr&tus  (Com.) ;  deflagratiu  (Cic.) ;  eyentum  (subst) ; 
fluzos;  Invdt&r&tus;  Jflrfttus  (conjuratus) ;  nupta;  occ&auB  (post, 
ante,  ad,  oocasnm  solem  Plant.) ;  Osus  (Sen.,  ezOsns,  perOsus  often 
generally);  pl&cltus;  pOtna  (also  pass,);  prssteritus  (of  time  and 
the  like) ;  pransua  (Cic,  Liv.,  Hon) ;  qyietus  (reqvletus  Liv.,  Sen., 
&c.) ;  sy6tu8  (and  comp.) ;  t&cltoa. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LIST  OF  VERBS,  WITH  THEIR  PERFECTS,  SUPINES, 

&c. 

The  following  list  contains  all  verbs  of  the  Latin  language,  with  736 
certain  exceptions,  which  exceptions  are — 

1.  All  verbs  with  a-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  their  pres.  infini- 
tive in  -fire,  -ire  (-ftri,  -Irl),  perf.  in  -ftvl,  -Ivl  (-fttiis,  -itus,  Bum), 
and  supine  in  -fttiim,  -Itum.  (Lists  of  both,  tolerably  complete  as 
regards  I-  stems,  will  be  found  in  Book  III.) 

2.  All  verbs  with  e-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -ul,  but  no 
supine.  (They  are  generally  intransitive,  and  are  named  in 
Ch.  XXII.) 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  no  perfect  or  supine,  or 
one  of  the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb.  (They  are  all  named 
either  in  Ch.  xx.  or  Book  III.) 

4.  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  such  are 
named  as  differ  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  perfect  or 
supine,  or  which  agree  with  it  in  having  a  reduplication  in  the 
perfect. 

5.  A  few  verbs,  with  e-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  no  perfect  or 
supine,  are  given  in  an  appended  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  supine  is  not  much  used-,  but  is  here  mentioned  wherever  it 
or  a  perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.  B.  Where  the  English  translation  as  given  here,  whether  737 
with  or  without  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  addition  of 
an  object,  the  verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps  also  be 
intransitive),  e..g.  axcesso,  send  for;  IsBdo,  burt^  are  transitive.  Where 
it  requires  the  addition  of  an  English  preposition,  the  verb  is 
intranative,  e.g.  ndceo,  be  hurtful. 
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Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Pres.  Stem. 

Infinitive* 

acceno.  See  arcesso.  738 

&oao,  sharpen  ftcul  ftcCltum         ftcuSre       ftcCl- 

S|ro,  do^  dri've  6gl  actum  ftgSre  S|r- 

&dIgo,  &dSgl,  ftdactum,  adXgSre.    So  the  other  compounds, 

Except:  cOgo  (o09gl,  cOactnin,  cCgfire),  d6go,  which  has  no  perf. 
or  supine,  pr5<Ugo  which  has  perf.  only,  and 

drcum&go,  perftgo,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  &c. 

8&tftgo  is  really  two  words:  perf.  egl  satis. 

alo,  saj  aj- 

The  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  &Is,  &It  (Ss, 

alt  in  Flaut.),  ajiixit. 

Imp.  aJSbam,  &c.  complete.    In  Plaut.  and  Ter.  albam.    Pres. 
subj.  aJas,  a]at.    The  part,  aiens  is  used  only  as  adj. 

algeo,  be  cold  alsl  algSre        alg-6- 

The  participle  in  compar.  neut.  alsius  occurs  in  Cicero^. 

ftlo,  nourish^  raise       ftlul  altum  fildre  &1- 

filitnm  is  found  in  post- Augustan  writers. 

ftmlcio,  clothe  Smictimi        ftmldre      &xnXc-X- 

amicul  and  amixi  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf.  Ftonto 
has  inf.  amlclsse. 

aago,  throttle,  vex  ^  aogSre       aag- 

kBliOGOT^fastentoone"  aptum  ftplscl         &p-I- 

self,  get 

More  usual  in  compound  ftdXpiscor,  ftdeptns  sum,  AdXplscL    See 
also  coeplo. 

9XQto,  inclose,  keep  off   arcol      adj.  artus  arcSre        arc-8- 

artus,  only  used  as  adj.  confined,  narronu: 

ezerceo,  exercise,  ezercul,  ezerdtnm,  exercCre.    So  also  coerceo. 

arcesso,  fetch,  send  arcesslTl        axcessltam    arcessdre  (arcess- 
for  (arcess-I- 

Another  form  is  aooerso.    In  pass.  inf.  arcesslrl  sometimes 
occurs. 

ardeo,  be  on  fire         and  ardSn       aid-d^ 

Fut.  part.  axEfiros. 

azgno,  char^  (with  argal  argfttum       arguftre     aiglU      j 

crime  &c.^ 

^  A  positive  fOsls  (not  fOsus)  would  suit  also  alsia  (Lucr.  v.  1015). 
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argfttns,  rare,  except  as  adj.  sharp.  Fut  part  argnltiiriu  (once 
in  Sail). 

Prts. 
Present  Perfect  Su^e.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

audAO,  dare  awnm  andire       aiid-<- 

aunu  Bum  is  used  for  perf.,  /  have  dared,  avails  also  (rarely) 
passive  part.  (Verg.  Tac.). 

&yey  imperat  bail  (in  Quintilian's  time  UyS)  also  &7§to,  plitr.  ftY6te: 

inf.  ftvfire.    Martial  has  ftv8. 

ftYSO,  long                 no  perf.  or  sup.  &y8re  ftY-0- 

aiigeo,i;ir/Yajtf  (trans.)  anzi             auctom  augire  aug-S- 

endov) 

bfttno,    beaty    fince  bfttnl  Utnire  Util» 

(with  a  weapon) 

bnio,  drink                 blU  bXMre  tAb- 

dSAo,faU                  cdddl            cftsnni  o&dAre  dUl- 

ooddo,  oocUl,  oocftsnm,  ooddtoe.  The  other  compounds, 
except  rScIdo  and  (rarely)  inddo,  have  no  supine. 

C88do,y!r//,  cuty  slay     dkddl  csdeiun  eadfire      e»d- 

ocddo,  ocddl,  oodsum,  ocdddre.    So  all  the  compounds 

c&leo,  be  hot  c&lul  (c&UttLms)    c&16re        oftl-0- 

calvor,  play  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calvl  oalv- 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  calunmlor. 

-oando,  light,  only  in  compounds.  oand- 

e.  g.  acoendo,  aooendi,  acoensiun,  accendfire. 

cftno,  sing,  play         cddal  (cantos         e&nfire       cSa- 

(on  a  harp  &c.).  subst.) 

condno,  condniU,  concentnm,  condnfire.  So  ocdno  (also  once 
occednl),  Indno  and  prsddno.  No  perf.  found  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

c&pesso,    undertake    c&pesBlvl       cftpessltmn    c&pessftre  |  ^f^^^r 

c&pio,  take  c6pi  captmn         dlpdre       cUp^I- 

condplo,  concW,  conceptom,  condpdre.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds, except  aiLtecapio,  antecepi,  anteceptum,  antec&pfee. 

cftreo,  be  in  <want       cftroi  (c&ritllnui)   oftrire        o&r-4- 

ctoo,  card  ^wool),  very  rare.  oftifee        cftr- 

oarpo,  nibble,  pluck     oarpei  carptnm        caxp^^      carp- 

decerpo,  decerpsl,  deoezptnm,  deoerptee.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

16 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

c&veo,  be  tware^  be    cftTl  cautum  c&vfire       c&v-S- 

<ivare  of 

cavitam  is  written  twice  in  a  seventh  century  (u.c.)  inscription. 
MLOy  gi'vetwajfy  yield  oeasi  ceenim  o9dfire        c9d- 

cMo,  grve,  said  to  be  old  imperative  2nd  per.  sing.    The  plural 
cette  (for  oMIte)  only  in  early  scenic  poets. 

-cello,  Jtrikef  only  in  compounds:  celsiis  adj.  MgJb  ceU- 

percello  (strike  down)^  perciUl,  perculsns,  perceUfire. 

ezc^o  (distingidsb  myself)  has  (in  Gellius)  a  perf.  ezc^nL     Of 

anteceUo  and  inrsdcello  no  pcrf.  or  sup.  are  found,    ezc^lnui, 

prsBcelBus,  lofty,  are  used  as  adj. 

censeo,  county  recom'  censnl  censTun  censfire      cens-d- 

mend 

oemo,    stft,    disttti"  crSvl  (crfitam  cemfoe     (cSr- 

guisbf  decide,  see  (certus,  adj.  sure  |Gr6- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.,  imp.,  and  fiit.  tenses. 

decemo,  decrSvl,  decrfituzn,  decemfire.  So  the  other  compounds.' 

The  -1  stem  is  rare  in  the  simple  verb:  the  -e  stem  rare  in  the 
compounds,  acdo  makes  (once)  acdtus;  ezdo,  exdtus  and 
exdtns;  oondo,  condtus,  and  (once)  condtus;  perdo,  perdtus. 

dngo^gird  diud  dndnm        dugfoe      dug- 

dango  (rare)  clang  olangftre     dang- 

daudo,  shut  daud  clausnm        dauddre    daud- 

condtldo,  condtlBi,  condCUnmi,  condtUtere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

dJ^  (old),  steal       depd  deptmu         ddpSre      d6p- 

dueo,  ie  spoken  of  -dtltmn         du6re        du-e- 

In  Seneca  (once)  duo.    -dutos  only  in  compound  Indutns. 

cOlo,  till,  pay  atten--  cOlul  cnltum  cOlfire        cOl- 

tion  to 

So  the  compounds  ezcOlo,  ezcOlnl,  ezcnltimi,  ezoOldre,  but 
acoOlo,  IncOlo  have  no  supine. 

oocftlo,  bide,  oodUul,  oocultom,  occiUere,  b  probably  from  a  dif- 
ferent stem. 

OGBplo,  begin  coBpl  ccdptum         coep^re      coBp-I- 
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Pres.  ind.  and  subj.  only  in  Plant.    Fut.  coapUuu  in  Cato. 

Imperf.  subj.  coopdrem  once  in  Ter.    Otherwise  only  perfect 

stem  in  use  with  present  meaning  as  well  as  perfect    But 

coBptuB  and  ocaptnnui  are  also  used.    (Coaptiis  sum  often  with 

a  pass,  infin.;  but  also  capi.)    The  verb  is  apparently  from 

C0-&PI0  (apiscor). 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

eompefloo.  Seepaaoo. 

fflwiqnlTiliico,  stoop  ccmauexi,  old  oouqiiilnifloSre  cf.§§  631» 

dotwn  and  rare  635. 

consiUo,  consult  consfllttl  consnltum     constUfire  ooxuriU* 

cOqvo,  cook  cozl  coctum  cOqyfoe     cdqy- 

cr6do.  See  do. 

crdpo,  rattle  crdpnl  crdpltom       crdp&re      cr6p-&- 

croBCO,  grotiv  crSyl  crStani  crescfiro     cr9" 

Though  cresco  is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part  cretus,  sprung  from. 

ci&bo,  lie^  lie  III  ciibiU  ctlUtam         c&l)ftre        c&b-&- 

cuh&Yl  is  occasionally  found. 

cCldo,  hammer  ctldi  ctLBimi  ctlddre       ctld- 

-cmnlK),  lie^  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  eiibo. 

accninbo,  aodibiil,  acctHsitnm,  accnmMre. 

cOpio,  desire  cilplTl  cOpItum        cfipdre       cftp-I- 

cuplret  once  in  Lucr. 

enzTO,  run  ctkcuni  cursum  cnirdre      curr- 

The  compounds  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  accft- 
ciirrl,  dec&cnni,  exc&currl;  more  usuaUy  (in  Cicero  and  Livy) 
drop  it,  e.g.  accuxrl. 


dSleo.  See  lino. 

depso,  knead 

depsul 

depstom 

depsdre 

deps- 

dico,  say 

diTl 

dictum 

dlcdre 

dlc- 

disco,  learn 

dldld 

discdze 

dlc- 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  e.g.  6disoo,  Uam  by  heart, 
edIdlcL 

dispesco.  Seepasco. 

^yMo,  divide  diTisi  <Uvl8um         dMdfoe     di-vld- 

^1 S^*^^  (^^  ^^^  d&tum  d&re  dft- 

The  half-compounds  drcumdo,  surround,  pessnmdo,  ruin,  8&- 
tisdo,  satisjy,  vennmdo,  expose  to  sale,  follow  do  precisely. 

crBdo,  entrust,  believe,  vendo,  sell,  reddo,  give  back,  and  the  com- 
pounds with  monosyllabic  prepositions  have  consonant  stems: 
e.g.  cr9do,cr9dIdi,  crSdltum,  crSddre.  So  also  accredo,  accrSdIdt 

The  compound  with  pr»  exists  only  in  pnodltus,  endued. 

16 — % 
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The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually 
in  abscondo. 

For  the  passives  of  vendo,  perdo  (except  past  part,  and 
gerundive)  veneo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

dOceo,  teach  ^  dOctU  doctmn  d0c6re  ddo-9- 

d6lw),  be  in  pain  dOlnl  (dOUtfLnis)  d616re  dU-d- 

ddmo,  tame  dOmnl  ddmltom  dOmfire  dAm-ft-    > 

dtlco,  draw,  lead,  duxi  ductnm  dUcfoe  dHo- 

account 

Mo,  eat  5dl'  SsTim  Sddre  M- 

Supine  sometimes  essum.    Comddo  has  also  (rarely)  comestam. 
Smo,  buy  (orig.  take)  6mi  emptom         taidre        dm- 

ftdlmo,  &d6zni,  ademptum.    So  other  compounds,  except 
(i)    cddmo  (c6Smi,  coemptum),  perfimo,  Interfimo,  which  re- 
tain e. 
(z)    the  earlier  compounds  cOmo,  d6xxio,  prOmo,  Bflmo,  which 
make  compsl,  comptTun,  &c. 

(0,^0  (see  Ch.  XXVIII.)  lYl  Itnm  Ire  i- 

Gompounds  always  omit  ▼  (e.g.  S41i),  in  ist  pers.  perf.,  and 
usually  in  other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 

▼6neo,  be  for  sale,  is  a  compound  of  eo.    It  has  no  supine. 

exuo,   strip   off        exol  exCltnm         ezudre       exa- 

(clothes,  &c.) 

fftcesso,  cause,  make  f&cesslTl  f&cessatTim    f&ceBSfire  (fiEusess- 

off  /faoess-I- 

f&olo,  make,  do  fSd  factum  fftcSre        fftc-I- 

For  the  passive,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  fio  is  used. 

prOflcdo,  make  progress,  prOfSd,  prOfectnm,  prOflcSre.  So  the 
other  compouncb  with  prepositions.  But  calefado  being  only 
half  compound  (§  300)  retains  a. 

profldBCor,  set  out  (on  a  journey),  travel,  pxOfectnm,  prOfldscl. 

fUlo,  deceive,  elude     fSfelli  falsum  fiallfoe        tail- 

refdlo,  re/iite,  refelli,  refellfire. 

fordo,  stiff  fursl  fBrtom  fEurdre       fluo-I- 

rfiferdo,  rfiferal,  zSfertum,  rSferdre.    So  also  dlffertns. 
f&teor,  acknowledge  fusmn  f&tfirl         f&t-ik 

cooflteor,  confeBsnm,  conf ItSil  So  prOflteor.  dlfflteor  has  no 
part.  perf. 


aflSro, 

atttUl, 

anfero, 

abstiUl, 

dlfiSro, 

dlsttUl, 

ofTSro, 

obtiUl 

rfiffiro, 

rSttull, 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Steou 

f&tiBoo  )      ^     J   ^  (fessus  adj.    )f&tiBcere  ««4.  v  • 

attaoor(old)K''^''''^  ■       ^ear,)       Utlacl      *"■' 

dSfStlsoor,  defeSBum,  defetiscL 

i&Yeo,  be  favourable  f&tl  fautam  iS,Y6re        f&v-d- 

-fSendo,  strike,^  only  in  compounds.  fend- 

defendo,  <uDard  off^  guards  defendl,  defexisnm,  defendSre.    So  also 
offendo,  strike  against. 

ISrlo,  strike  (see  ico)  tSxIre         f 6r-I- 

(percnsBl,  percnssiun  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 

28ro  (Ch.  XXVIII.),  (tiUl)  (Ifttam)  ferre  f6r- 

bring 

Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  from  toUo. 

allfttuni,  afllnre; 

abl&tom,  auferre; 

dnfttum,  dUUBxre; 

oUfttum,  offerre; 

r61&timi(or  rfiferre; 
rarely  reUatum) 

z6fert,  it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rel  fert)  is  used  as 
impersonal. 

BuffBro,  (sustXniil)  suffezre. 

BustiUi  as  perf.  of  suffero  is  rare. 

ferveo,  boil^  glow      }fgri)Tii  fervSre      ferv-d- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervlt,  fervfire)  frequent  in  prac-Aug. 
and  Aug.  poets. 

fldo,  trust  nsum  fld&re        fld- 

fisoB  warn  is  used  for  perf.,  /  have  trusted, 

tUi^fx  fax  '  flzom  figdre        flg- 

fictos  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  R,  R,  and  Lucr. 

fio,  become  (see  Ch.  xxviii.),  flfiri  fl- 

The  compound  Infit,  be  begins ^  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

flndo,  cleave  fldl 

ftagOjform,  invent      flnxi 
fleo,  <iveep  fiSvl 

flecto,  bend  fiezl 

-fllgo,  strike,  only  in  compounds. 

afflXgo,  strike  against,  knock  down,  affllxl,  afQlctnm,  afiHgSre. 


flssum 

findSre 

fld- 

fictom 

flngfire 

flg- 

flfitom 

Here 

116- 

flexum 

fiectSre 

fiect^ 
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So  the  other  compounds,  except  profllffo,  put  to  rout,  prOflXgftyl, 
prGflig&tiim,  prOfllgftre. 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

WiO^Jlow  fiiizi  fiufire         fil&gv- 

(fliixus,  adj.  loose,  fiuctos,  subst  a  fvua*ve) 
fOdlo,  dig  fOdi  fossum  fSddre        fOd-I- 

Inf.  fodlrl,  effodirl  are  found  in  the  older  language. 

f&tar,  be  speaks  f&tam  fSxl  fiei- 

The  following  only  found:  pres.  ind.  ffttor;  fut.  f&lxir,  fabltur; 
perf.  fiBitus  est;  pluperf.  fettiis  eram,  erat ;  imper.  fftre,  inf. 
fail;  part,  feuitem,  &c.  (no  nominative,  except  in  plu».86 
faiLs  atque  Infaus,  Plaut.),  fatus,  fandus,  and  fata. 

In  compounds  we  have  also  -famiir,  -faminl;  -f&l>ar,  -Orer,  &c., 
and  in  comp.  imperat.  &c.,  prssfoto,  prsBflBunlxia 

fOveo,    keep   fivarm^  fQvi  fOtma  f5v6re        20v-d- 

cberish 
firango,  break  in  pieces  frSgl  fractum         firangSre     fi:fl|r- 

Compounds  as  oonftingo,  conftegl,  confractum,  confMngdre. 

frSmo,  roar^  snort      frdmul  firSmltiun 

lrtiido„f«fl/A  (with  the  teeth)  j^|^ 


filCtlUXL 

ftlc&tiun 


fi^Smfire 

firfim- 

firondfiro 

tend- 

fric&re 

fric-i- 

firigSro 

frlg-d- 

frigdre 

frler- 

frul 

trx^TT' 

frico,  rub  McM 

ftXgeo,  be  cold  frizi 

*Xc.{'^*'  (com,  j^j^^j^ 

fimor,  f »/0^  fructiun 

froitma  once  (Ulpian),  fut.  part.  finiltHros  once  (Cic).    An 
old  form  fininlscor,  fnmltma  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 

ffijgLo,  flee,  fly  from     fOgl  (fOgltflrus)    fttgere        fOg-X- 

ftilcio,  ^ro^  falsi  ftatuxn  fulcXre        ftile-I- 

tvlgw,  flash  falsi  falgSre       fii]g-d- 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  Ailglt^  foIgSre  is  foimd  in  prae-Aug. 
poets;  twice  in  Vei^il. 

tanAo,pour,  rout        fCUU  fCUnun  fandfoe      flid- 

(an  enemy) 
flmgor,  get  quit,  dis^  fanctTun        foiigi         funs- 

charge  (an  office,  &c.) 
ftio,  grocivf  see  sum,  Ch.  xxvil. 
lOrls,  thou  ragest  fttrSre        fttr- 

Only  ftirls,  JFarit,  fanmt,  farelnui,  forebat,  fnrfire,  forens  are 
fbimd. 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine;  Infinitive.  Stem. 

gtLXiAeo^  ie  glad  gftylsnin        gaudSre     savId-4- 

gaTlSTU  Bum,  /  rejoieed 

g8mo,  sigh,  groan       gemnl  gfimltam       gfimfire      gdm- 

gdro,  carry  ^  perform  gessi  gestum  gfofire        gfis- 

gigno,  beget,  produce  gdnnl  gtoltom        glgnfire      gta^ 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Varr.),  sometimes  gfino  is  found. 

&aco,  s<well,  kindle  gUscdre     gll- 

glfOiOfpeel  glnptum        gUMre      gltLb- 

gr&dior,  step  gressiun        grftdl         gxM-X- 

Compoirnds,  as  aggiMlor,  attack,  aggrassnm,  aggrML    Inf.  ag* 
gredXrl,  progredXri,  pres.  aggrodlmur  are  found  in  Plant. 

-gmo  only  in  compounds.  gra- 

oongrao,  agree,  congnU,  congrnftre.  So  also  iogmo,  impend. 

lik\MO,have  li&bnl  liftbltom        h&Mre       liAl>-8 

So  the  compounds  dSlMO,  owe,  debul,  debltum,  d61)6re;  prsBbeo, 
afford,  prsBbui,  pmbltum,  prsdbSre  (in  Plautus  d6]ill>eo,  pra- 
hlbeo) :  prObeo  (Lucr.)  for  proliil>eo. 

hffireo,  stick  intr.       tmA  lUMnm  biarSre      lmB-4- 

(or  Iwr-I?) 
liaiirlo,  drain,  draw  liaiul  liaustimi        liavxlre     liaus-I- 

(water) 

In  Varr.  once  Iiauxlexint.  Fut  part.  IiaiiBtClnis  (C.  Fam,  6.  6. 
9)  and  Iiaiislbiu,  Vag.  A.  iv.  383;  Stat.  Ach.  i.  667;  Sil.  vu.584, 
XVI.  11;  and  perhaps  Sen.  Ep.  51.  6,  ezliansimu. 

Mboo,  ge^e,  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  blacfire       hl- 

J&ceo,  lie  J&cal  (J&dtnnui)    J&c6re        J&o-S- 

J&do,  ccut  J6cl  Jactum  J&ctee       Jftc-I- 

abldo,  abJScl,  atjectnm,  ablofire.  So  the  other  compounds  (see 
§  144).  lUssIclo  for  difl-Jado. 

ponlclo,  offer{sacrifices),  &c,  panectiuii,  poRloere  (without  perf.). 

loo  (or  Ido?),  strike    Id  ictam  lotee         lo- 

Of  the  present  (rare),  only  Idt,  idtnr,  idmiir  occurs:  (f&do  is 
generally  used  instead).  The  perfect  is  often  in  MSS.  written 

l6Clt 

Imliuo,  steep,  imbue    Imbnl  ImMltnm       Imbufoe     ImMl- 

I21CMSO,  attack  IncesaW  ineesafire  l^^^Il- 

indiilgeo,/^/^}  intr.    Indiilsi  IndulgSre  Indnlg-d- 

(Indnlt-nm  &c.  appears  not  to  be  used  before  the  3rd  century  or 
later.) 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

induo,  put  on  indnl  IndtLtnm      Indnire      IndH- 

(clotBes),  &c.  /     ^j^g^^ 

Inqpam,  quoth  Inqmi  ^  ^j.  ^^, 

The  following  forms  only  occur.  Pres.  ind.  ingnam,  Inqnis, 
inqult,  inqulmus,  inqnlimt.  Fut.  inqules,  liuxnlet.  Imperf. 
inqiiielMkt.  Perf.  Inqull,  inqnlBtl,  inqnlt.  Imperat.  2nd  sing. 
inqufl,  iiuialto,  plur.  inqnlte. 

Xrasoor,  grow  angry  Ir&tum  Xrasol  Ir&- 

j 

Ir&tiiB  sum,  lam  angry:  saoceiisiil,  /  was  angry, 

Jiil>eo,  bid  Jussl  jTunum  JUMre        JUIk-S- 

ymgOy  yoke,  join         Junxl  Jnnctom        Jnngere      Jung- 

jtLYOy  help,  delight       JtlYl  JtLtom  JUvftre       Jiiv-&» 

fiit  part  JUTfttftnui.    AdJUvo  has  aiUtLtfinis. 
l&bor,  j/^,  glide  lapsum  l&bl  UU)- 

laMSfli- 
-Udo,  entice.    Only  In  compounds.  la(d- 

alUcdo,  allezl,  aUectnm,  alUcfire.    So  lUXcio,  peUIdo. 

8U0I0,  eUonl,  eUcXtmn,  61IcSre.    PrOUdo  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

l»do,  itrike  (rare),  last  lasuiii  laedfoe       Isad- 

httrt 

oolUdo,  dcub  together,  coIUbI,  colUsum,  colUdfire. 

lambo,  lick  lamU  (once)  lamMre     lamb- 

iBJigTW),  Se/aint         laagvl  laxigvfire    langr-d-    . 

ri&Tfttom 
l&YO,  wash  l&vi  <lautiim        l&vftre       1&y4U 

UOtom 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  l&Tlt,  VMm,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- 
Augustan  and  Augustan  poets. 

For  compounds  see  luo. 

VkSOipiek  i^y  choose,  IJ^  lectnm  16g6re        16g- 

read 

oOUIgo,  collect,  coU6gl,  coUectnm,  ooUIgSre.    So  compounds 
generally: 

Except  that  (i)  alUgo,  choose  Besides,  perlfigo,  read  through, 
prnlSgo,  read  to  others,  rtldgo,  read  again,  subldgo,  pick  up, 
substitute,  retain  & 
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(a)  dilego  (or  dnigo),  lon)e^  intdUdgo,  understand^  negldgo,  neg-- 
lect^  retain  e  and  have  perf.  in  -ad,  e.g.  OAglexi.  (Rarely 
intdlSgl,  neglSgi.) 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  llbens. 
(The  stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  ItilMt.) 

IXceo,  he  on  sale  Ucol  IXcItom  Uc§re       lXo-9- 

Uoeor,  bid  for  llcdtus  siun  Uc6rl       lXc-d« 

VLcat,  it  is  permitted    |SS!Jm  est  ^^"       ^®"*" 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural.   licSto,  IXcens,  Udtus, 
also  found. 

lingo,  lick  Unctum         Ungfire      llng- 

Uno,  besmear  16vl  Utum  IXndre         U- 

]Ivl  is  also  found. 

In  post- Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unlo,  Unlvl,  Unltnm,  UnXre. 

dSleo,  blot  out,  delSvl,  delStum,  deUre,  probably  belong  to  this 
stem.   . 

Unqvo,  leave  VLqyi  linqvfoe     Hqy- 

The  compound,  reilnqvo,  reuqvl,  rSlictum,  rdUBqyfire,  is  more 
usual 


Hqveo,  be  clear,  Jluid  UciU 

UqvSre 

Uqy-d- 

Uqyor,  melt,  Intr. 

llqyl 

Hqv- 

lOqyor,  speak 

lOcatTun         lOqvl 

lOqy- 

Iftceo,  be  light,  beam  Inxi 

ItLcfire 

lllc-6- 

lUdo,  spoH                  ItlBi 

lUram           ItLddre 

Itld- 

lUgeo,  mourn,  trans.  Inxi 

(luotuB  subs.)  lUgSre 

lUg-fi- 

l\iQ,pay,  expiate          Inl 

lu6re 

111- 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  nvash  (inosl&yo),  and 
have  past  part.  e.g.  dllao,  dnili,  dntLtiim,  dllufoe. 

-m&niscor  or  -mtoiscor,  only  in  compounds.  /omfin 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    Memlnl,  / 

remember.    Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
commXnlscor,  devise,  commentiim,  commlnlscL    So  also  rSminls- 

cor,  call  to  mind. 

mando,  cbeftv  mandi(once)  manBnm        manddre    mand- 

rokD»o,remain,aw€utmKnai  manBnm        mftnfire      m&n-d- 

Smlneo,  project,  fimbml,  SmlnSre  (no  supine). 
ImmXneo,  impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine, 
permftneo  is  like  m&neo. 


Pres. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

mMflrl 

mSd-d- 

mfirltom 

mfir-^ 
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Present  Perfect. 
mMeor,  be  a  remedy 

mfireo,  earn  mfirni 

mficiro,  sink^  trans,  mend.  znonRiiii         meigCxB     vustfSr 

fimergo,  emerge^  is  intran&,  but  has  part  perf.  emersiu,  having 
emerged, 

mStlor,  measure  numgnm        mBtlil        mSt-I- 

lodto,  mow  messiii  (rare)mes8iim         mfitfire       m6t- 

The  perfect  is  found  only  in  quotations  from  Cato  and  Cassius 
Hemina. 

JD6toOyJear  xnfitiii  mStufire     mfitft- 

metfttuB,  once  in  Luciet. 

xnico,  qtuvery  flashy    xnlcol  xnlo&re       inXc-4- 

Smloo,  fimlcfil,  fut.  part,  emlc&tnms. 

dimioo,  dlmlcaTl  (dlmlcol  twice  in  Ovid),  dlmlcStiim. 

mlngo  minzl  mlctum         mlog&re     mlg- 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 

znlnuo,  lessen  mlnnl  mintltiim       mlnnfire    ndaH- 

mlBceo,  mix  miscui  mlztiim         mlscSre     mlso-d- 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlBtmn. 

ToUsHixwr^  feel  pity  mla^rltom     mls&rfirl    xniser-ft- 

misertam  is  rarely  found. 

mlsfireo  is  very  rare:  miseret  and  (in  early  writers)  mlserStnr, 
mlBerefldt  are  used  impersonally. 

mltto,  let  go,  send  mlsi  mlssum  mlttfire  mitt- 

mSio,  grind  mOlnl  mdlitum  m616re  m61- 

mOneo,  warn  mdnnl  mOnltom  m6n6re  mOn-d- 

mordeo,  bite  mdmordl  morsnin  mordSre  mord-d- 

m6rlor,  die  mortftus  sum  m6rl  m6r-I- 

fiit  part.  mOrltHros 

Inf.  morirl,  emorlrl  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in 
Ovid 

mOveo,  monfe,  trans.  mOvl  mOtnm  mdvSre      mdv-S- 

mvJoeo,  stroke  mulBi  mulsiuu        miilo6re     niiiIo-6- 

PexmnlctuB  is  also  foimd  besides  the  more  usual  penanlsuB. 

mnlgeo,  milk  mulsl  mnlgOre     xnulg-^- 

mulotu  abl.  in  Varro.    mnlotmm^  milking-paiL 
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Pses. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

-mnngo  <mly  in  compound  miiag- 

Smmigo  <w'^e  (nose),  gmnn'ri^  Smimctiun,  SmnxigAre. 

^  (naactum      ^«„^-«.     <nanc-l- 

nandsc»,  ^««  jnactim       na»c*»<^     JnAc- 

C.  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  a  future  nandam. 

nascor,  be  bom  n&tom  nasd         gna- 

Originally  gnasisor,  whence  agn&tns,  oognfttns,  xxrognAtos.    But 
Snascor,  6n&tfl8. 

nteo,  kttt  nSc&Tl  nSc&tnm        nficftre       n6o-&- 

necnl   once  in  Phxdrus  and  Ennius:    6n6co,  stifle  completely  y 
QnfidU  and  &16C&7I  (both  rare),  finectnm,  endcftre. 

necto,  link  together     nexi  nexom  neotSre      nect- 

ii0xni  is  probably  from  nexo,  nexttre  which  is  quoted  from  early 
writers. 

neo,  jpin  tJM,  ]ifitam(Ulp.)  nfire  n&- 

neqveo.  SeeqYeo. 

SSSit!  '^'"^^  "*°^*  "*"**^  iS- 

nltor,  karty  strive  JniBum  "***  gnict- 

fut.  part,  nlflllnu:  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnltor,  kneel,  from  gSnu,  knee.  Nlzos  generally  in 
sense  of  leaning,  nlsus,  striving,  Conitor,  aduitor,  enltor 
have  both  forms  frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always 
enlxa).  mnisos,  obnlsus,  subnlsas  are  infrequent:  and  in 
poetry  all  the  compounds  of  nlsus  are  rare. 

-nlveo  only  in  compound.  nigv- 

nOceo,  be  hurtful        nOcnl  (nOcItunu)  nocSre       n6c-€- 

nof^o,  get  to  know     nOvl,  nOtum  noscdre      gn5- 

The  perf.  means  got  to  knowy  and  so  know, 
nOtus  only  as  adj.  known:  frit.  part,  is  not  used. 

agnoBco,  cognosco,  have  supines  agnltmn  (fut.  part.  agnStnziis 
once,  Sail.),  cognltnm: 

IgnoBCOjlgnOtimi,  fut  part.  Ignoturas  (quoted  from  Cato  andCic; 
IgnoBOltimu  from  Piso):  dlgnosco,  Intemosoo,  have  no  supine. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Sujune.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

ixSbOjput  on  a  veil      nnpsl  niiptiim         nllMre       nttb- 

(as  a  bride),  marry 

Part,  nnpta,  married, 

-nuOf  nod^  only  in  compounds:  but  nUtiiB  is  used  as  subst.   nH- 
annuo,  annul,  annufire. 
atanuo  has  (once  in  quotation  from  Sail.)  fiit.  part,  abnulturus. 

o\illsr]acoT(pu%.  cover  nvitbblack)^  oUItom  oUXvlsol     ob-Uv-X- 

forget 
occtUo,  conceal.  See  c61o. 
ddi,  I  bate  IMl- 

Only  perfect  stem  with  present  meaning  in  use.  Fut.  part. 
dstlroB.  A  perf.  form  odiyl,  once  (used  b^  M.  Antony). 
ExoBus,  peroBus,  are  used  with  an  active  meanmg. 

-dleo,  grow^  is  only  used  in  compounds,  and  is  a  different  word 
from  dleo,  smell  (intrans.).  U-d- 

&l>dleo,  destroy^  ftbdlSvl,  &b01itum,  ftbdlfoe. 

ftbdlesco,  decay,  &l>dl67l,  no  supine,  ftbolesoftre.    So  also  InAlesco. 

&d01eBCO,  grow  f^,  &d6I6vi,  ftdolesodre,  adultus,  adj.  grown  f^. 

USIM  {increasei),  offer  (in  sacrifice),  bum  JJ^SST      ^'^^ 

obsOIesoo,  wear  out,  intr.  oImOUtI,  olMOldso&re,  0l>86I6tiiB,  adj. 
worn  out.    So  also  exdlesoo. 

Ueo,  smell  (intrans.)  Olul  fil6n  61-d- 

A  consonantal  stem  (olat,  olant,  BUbolat,  snraMdat,  olfire)  is 
found  rarely  in  the  comic  poets. 
6portet,  it  behoves     Oportult  Oportfire     6port-d- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing. 

oppSxlor.  See-p8rio. 

ordior,       commence,  orsum  ordlrl         ord-I- 

trans, 
drior,  rise  oztnm  dxM  6r-I 

fiit.  part.  Oxitfims:  gerundive  Oxlundiis  used  as  adj.  sprung  from, 
Pres.  ind.  6rdrl8,  6rltnr,  drimur,  imperf.  subj.  orlrer,  orSrer. 
The  compound  adoxlor  has  in  pres.  ind.  addxjrls,  adOrltur. 

6vo,  triumph  6v-a- 

The  only  forms  found  are  ovet,  ovftret,  ovans,  ovfttos,  ovaxuU. 

pftdsoor.  Seepaogo. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine. Infinitive.         Stem. 

psBiiltet,  tt  repents      psBnltnit  p8Biilt8re    p8Biilt-8- 

Rarely  personal,  psralt^dnm  and  (in  quotations  from  Sail,  and 
Ace.)  psBnltnium  (for  pssniUttiraxn  ?)  are  also  found.  Pssni- 
tens  as  adj.  penitent. 

pando,  spread  out,      pandl  passum        pandfire    ( pand- 

open  (Pftd- 

Blspando  has  dlspansnm,  dlBpessmn.  Ezpando,  ezpansum.  The 
simple  pansum  once  in  Vitruvius. 

paiigo,/«fe»  P9gl  jJH^      paogSN   jj*^. 

Panxl  is  found  twice  (in  Ennius  and  Columella). 

complngo,  oompSgl,  oompaotum,  complngere.    So  Impingo. 

oppango,  oppSgi,  (vpactnm,  oppangSre.  Depango,  repaago  also 
retain  a. 

p&c-l8c-or,    bar^gain^  pSpXgl,    pactum        p&dsci       j»fto- 

CompftciBoor  or  oompfidacor  has  compactnm  or  compectmn. 

In  the  XII  Tables  paeo  (for  pago),  bargain,  is  found. 

paroo,  spare  pSperci  parcfoe      parc- 

Fut.  part,  parsnma.  Plautus  always,  and  Terence  sometimes, 
haspanl. 

oomperco,  oomperal,  compercdre.  Imperoo,  reperco  (or  reparco) 
found  in  present  only. 

^^^'''  ^        »«^  (pWturua)  p&rere       pto^- 

TfijAo,  get,  bring  forth  vWiA  partom  p&r6re       pftr-I- 

Fut.  part  p&zltiiras. 
TSrens,  a  parent,  is  an  old  participle  of  this  verb. 

oompSor  (rare)!»  ^'^'^*'^^^'  compfal,  compertum,  compBrlre. 
T6vMo,fnii,  reppSrl,  rfiperfcimi,  rfipdxire. 

V9MC0,  pasture,  feed    p&Tl  pastum  pasc&re      p&s- 

The  active  is  rarely  used  of  the  animals  feeding  except  in  pres. 
participle. 

DSpasco  follows  pasca 

Compesco  (lit.  pasture  together}),  confine,  oompescnl,  compesoSre 
>(no  supine).    So  dispesoo  (rare),  separate. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

p&tlor,  suffer  passnm  p&ti  p&t-I- 

perpdtlor,  perpessus  sum,  pexpStL 

p&veo,   quake    with  p&Tl  p&Y6re  p&v-6* 

/ear 

pecto,  comb                pezi  (once)  pezuxu          pect&ra  pect- 

p6do                            pdp6dl  pddfire  pM- 

IpeHlOjpusbf  drive  back  vWi^  pulsam          pelldre  pell- 

appello  (esp.  of  a  ship,  put  in),  applUl,  appnlsiim,  appell&re. 
So  the  other  compounds.  Rdpello  always  has  repptUl  or 
rSptUi. 

pendeo,  Jbang,  intr.     p^pendl         pensnin         pendSre     pend-d- 
pendo,    weigh,  pay,  p^endl         pensuni         pendfoe     pend- 

value 

originally  hang,  trans.    So  Bospendo,  hang  up, 

-pMo  only  in  compounds,  except  pexltns,  stalled,  pdr»I- 

Comp.  pexlcnlum,  freipdo). 

ftpSrio  (al>  perlo?),  uncover,  open,  Sp^rfti,  ftpertun,  fipSxIre. 

ezpdilor,  try,  ezpertnm,  ezpdxliL 

dpexlo  (ob  perio  ?),  cover,  Opdrtd,  ^perttun,  6p6]ire. 

opperior,  wait  for,  oppertum  and  opperltnm,  oppSrIri 

'^ii<j(i,  seek,  aim  at       |2^  pfitltum         pdtfire     j  £^^j_ 

T^9X,  it  vexes  jpSL  est  ^^^^        ^^"^ 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing.    The  genmd  and  genmdive  are  also 
found. 

Vingo,  paint  plnad  pictum  plngSre     jp^i- 

plnso,)  j^      J  \  pineui  (plnsltum       (pinsfire       pina- 

piso,  ( ^  \  plnsi  (pistum  (plsdre         pls- 

Pinsibant  once  in  Ennius.     Hence  plnsltus,  often  in  Columella's 
prose,  has  perhaps  I.    Finsul,  pisi  occur  once  each. 

pl&ceo,  be  pleasing      pl&cnl  pl&cltixm       pl&c6re      pl&c-d- 

plango,  beat  (esp.  the  planzl  planctnm       plaogdre    plang- 

breast  in  grief) 
plaiido,    clap    (the    plauBl  plausnm        plandfire    plaud- 

hands,  &c.) 
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ezpl5do  {hiss  off^  i.e.  drfve  away  by  hissmg)^  ezplOsl,  txplOsmn, 
ezplOddre.  So  the  other  compounds,  applaudo  does  not 
change  the  vowel. 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

Xflecto,  strike^  pumsb  (rare  except  in  passive)      plect&re     plect- 
-plecto,  twine  plexmn         -plectSre   plect- 

Only  in  perf.  part,  and  compounds,  which  are  always  of  depo- 
nent form,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  imperatives  in 
pra-Ciceronian  writers. 

amplector,  twine  oneself  rounds  embrace,  amplezum,  amplectL 
So  coxnplector.  Ofother  compounds  only  participles,  Implexos, 
entwined^  perplexos,  entangled,  are  found. 

-XOeo,^/,  only  in  compounds  pl9- 

Compounds  as  compleo,  complfiyl,  complQtom,  oomplGre. 

j}XLco,fold  pUc&tnm       plic3re       p]Ic-&- 

(rare  except  in  compounds) 

appUco,  apply,  pta  (appUcftvi,  appUcatum,  .^«^jg.^ 
in  (to  share)  (appHoul,     api^Udttum,     ^^""^^ 

So  the  other  compounds:  the  prx- Augustan  writers  used  almpst 
always  -&7I,  -fttum. 

Iduo,  rain  j  J}^^  (frequent  in  Livy)  ^^«"  »^*^- 

polliLceo,  offer  in  poUuctum      poUucSre  poUiLc-d- 

sacrifice 

T^no,  place  pdEnil  pdsitum         pOndre  pd-sl- 

Posivl  frequent  in  Plautus;  also  in  Cato.  Posit,  poselt  (3rd 
pers.  sing.)  are  also  found  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions. 
PoBtum  (^mple  and  compound)  is  frequently  found  in  poetry. 

PO8CO,  demand  pdpoBd  poscSre      posc- 

Gompounds  retain  reduplication,  as  ddpdposd,  ezpOposcL 

possldeo.  See  sddeo. 

possum,  be  able  pOtui    (see  Ch.  xxviii.)    pOtesse     pdtes* 

potior,  be  master  pOtltom         pOtlrl     '  pdt-I- 

In  pres.  ind.  almost  always  pOUtur,  potlmur;  imp.  subj.  potSror 
or  pottrer.    In  Plaut  int.  once  poti:  also  act.  perf.  potlvL 

pWo,  drink  p5t&yl  p<Stam  pOt&re       pGt-ft- 

POtartum  is  rare ;  fut.  part.  p^St&turas  and  pOturus. 
pOtns,  that  has  drunk. 

prandeo,  tUne  prandl  pransum        prandSre  praad-S- 

pransus,  halving  dined. 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

prfibisndo,  laj^  hold  of  prSbendl         prdbensnm  xirfilieiidBie  preliend- 
Often  contracted  into  prendo,  &c. 

"fftXss^^  press  presal  preBsun        prSmfire     prfim-    . 

compzimo,  compressi,  compres^um,  oompximSre.    So  the  other 
compounds. 

pr&fldscor.  Seefado. 

psallo,    play    on    ^  psalU  psallfire 

stringed  Instrument 

Pttdet,  it  Thames         j  J|^^  ^  pfidire 

paditanun  and  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also  found, 
adj.  modest, 

vvauso^  prick  pfipttgl  pnnctom       pungfire 

Compounds  have  for  perfect  -pimzl. 


psall- 

ptid-d 
Padensas 

JPtt«- 
(pung- 


4T»B- 
q.YS88-I- 


(lY»ro,  seek^  inquire     qvnslvl         q.YS8sItiim      (lYSBrfire   | 

ooBqvIro,  conqvIslYi,  conqvlsltimi,  conqvlr&re.     So  the  other 
compounds. 

In  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  there  is  an  old  colloquial  form, 
(1V8980,  qvsBsftmus,  prytbee, 

qv&tlo,  sbake^  trans.  qyassimi 

conc&tlo,  concussl,  ooneusEnun,  oonditfire. 
pounds. 


qv&tfire      qvftt-I- 
So  the  other  com- 


qvlvl 


(IvXtnin 


qTiro 


qvl- 


qvifivl 

(ivestiini 
qvietTim 

avSrl 
qvlesotee 

qvto- 
qyl-5- 

r&pnl 

rftsiini 
raptvn 

r&bSre 
rftdfire 
r&pSre 

xab- 
rftd- 
r&p-I- 

qveo,  be  able  (Ch. 
XXVIII.) 

qvdror,  complain 
qvlesoo,  rest 

rftlK),  rave  (rare) 
rSdo,  scrape 

rftplo,  snatcb,  burryifkpal 
a<way^  trans. 

azilplo,  azrlpnl,  arreptnm,  anipdre.    So  the  other  compoimds. 

r&vlo,  be  boarse^      (Ir-rauierlt  Cic.) ;  (ransnnu  Ludl.)    rfty-i- 

once  in  Plaut. 
r6fert.  Seefdro 
r6go,   keep   straight^  rezi  rectnm  rXtfit^        r6g* 

ride 

Compounds  as  uzlgo,  rakse^  anraxi,  axrootnm,  azxigSre. 
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Elxcept  pexgo,  continue^  perrezi,  perrectum,  pergSre, 
whence  expergiscor  {begin  to  stretch  myself  out),  awake  myself 
ezperrectiun  (ezpergltum  in  Lucil.  Lucr.). 

sorgo  (Bub-zego)  rise^  siirrezi,  snzrectiim,  snzgfire. 


Pres. 

Present                      Perfect. 

Supine. 

InfinitiYe. 

Stem. 

reor,  think 

r&tum 

z§n 

r&- 

reor  has  no  present  part. 

repo,  creep                  repel 

roptmn 

rSpfiro 

r6p- 

rideo,  smlle^  laugh      rlsl 

rldSre 

rId-9 

rl2igor,  shew  the  teeth^ 

(rlctoBSubs.)  ringl 

rlg- 

rOdo,  gnaw                rOsl 

rdsum 

r5dSre 

r5d- 

rttdo,  roar^  bray         rOdlTl  (rare) 

zfidfire 

Jrlld- 
irftd-I- 

Persius  has  riLdere. 

minpo,  break  rftpl  raptum         nmipSre     ztip« 

In  Plautus  the  in  is  sometimes  retained,  e.g.  dlxmmptum,  oor- 
romptor  (subs.). 

rao,  tumble^  dash        ml  -rfttum  mfire         rll- 

Generally  intrans.  The  past  part,  found  only  in  phrase  rtlta  osBsa 
(has  tl  long,  according  to  Varro,  but  in  compounds  it  is 
always  short;  e.g.  dirfttTun). 

fiit.  part,  (post- Augustan)  rnXtuma. 

eaplo,  hedge  in  sapal  saptum         sapXre       enp-I- 

Mlio  I      ^  C  salituin  C  gal-l- 

An  inf.  sallre  is  not  certain.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the  first 
two  syllables  in  salltiun.  Both  forms  of  the  verb  are  found 
in  MSS.  with  1  and  U. 

sUlo,  leap  sftlU  (saltiis  sftUre        sftl-1- 

subst) 

DesIUo,  desllTil,  dedlire.    So  the  other  compounds. 

The  forms  saJlTl,  salil  are  rare  both  in  simple  and  compounds 

BfilTe,  hall!  also  salvSte  inf.  salTfire  and  fiit.  salvShls.  (The  present 
salveo  once  in  Plautus,  perhaps  in  joke,  salve  being  probably 
originally  an  adverb.) 

WDdo^  hallow  ^ordain  aaiai  sanctum    sandre      sanc-i- 

sandtum  (rarely).  Sanolerat  is  quoted  from  Pompon.  Secundus. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine»  Infinitive.         Stem. 

8&pio,  have  a  savour  8&plY|  a&pteo       P&P-i- 

o/J  be  <wise 

deslpio,  befool'ub,  no  perf.  or  sup.,  dedpfire. 

rSsIplBCO,  recover  senses^  rdsIpU  and  rfisIplTl,  rSsXplscSre. 

BaxaiOj  patcA  sarsl  saartnm  sardre       sarc-I- 

«&rio,  boe  sarol  (once)  saxltum         sazire        sar-i- 

Also  written  sairlo.    Perf.  also  sarlvL 
sarpo,  trim  sarptum        sazpere      sarp- 

Bc&bo,  scratch  sc&bi  (rare)  Bc&t)6re      Bc&b- 

Bcalpo,  scrape  scalpsl  BcaJptum       scalpdre     scalp- 

Compounds  follow  Bculpo. 

Bcando,  climb  scandl  scansum        scandSre    scand- 

ascendo,  ascendl,  ascensmn,  ascend&re.  So  the  other  compounds. 

sdndo,  tear,  cut         scidl  sclssmn         sdndere    ccld- 

A  perfect  scic^hii  is  quoted  from  Naevius,  Attius,  &c. 
EzBclndo  has  no  perfect.    The  other  compounds  follow  ecindo. 

sdsco,  enact  sdvl  Edtiim  sciscdre      scI* 

A  strengthened  form  of  Bcio. 


scrlbo,  <write              Bcrlpsl 
Bci]lpo,rtfn;^  in  stone,  Bculpsl 
&c 

Bcrlptum 
Bculptiixa 

BcrlMre 
Bculpdre 

Bcrib- 
Bculp- 

Another  form  of  Bcalpo. 

1 
1 
1 

fOoOj  cut  bScoI  cectnm  sdc&re        8dc-&« 

fut.  part.  Bdc&tllmB    (once  in  Colum.). 

fifideo,  sit  BSdi  BesBuin  BSdSre       BSd-^ 

FoBsIdeo,  occupy^  possSdl,  pOBBeBBum,  poBBldOre.  So  the  other 
compoiulds,  except  BHperBedeo,  refrain,  circmnBSdeo,  which  du 
not  change  the  e.    DlBsIdeo,  prsssldeo  have  no  supine. 

seaUOffeely  think       BenBi  Bexunun  Bent&re      Bent-I- 

ABBenUor,  aBBenBiiB  sum,  is  used  as  deponent  (besides  aBBontlo). 

BSpdllo,  bury  BSpdUvl  Bdpultum  BSpSlXre  B§pa-I- 

a6<iYor,  foIlo<w  Bdcfltum  B6qyi  b^qlv- 

Bdro,  sow,  plant         bSyI  B&tuxn  sdrSre  b&- 

BSro,  pitt  in  ro<ws  (serta,  Bdrfire  sdr- 

garlanJsy 

Compounds  as  conB^ro,  conBdrtU,  cooBertum,  coxiBSrSta 


i 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

serpo,  crawl  serpel  sexptum        sexpAro      serp* 

Another  fbnn  of  r9po.     Cf.  Greek  epn-o. 

sido,  setthy  intr.  fildi  8Id6re         sXd- 

sedi  and  Bassnxn  froni  sMeo  are  the  usual  perfect  and  supine,; 
and  so  the  compounds. 

zlELO^ putyleatje^stiffer  filTl  sltum  sXafin        sX- 

In  subj.  perf.  SIrim,  slrls,  tslrlt,  tiMnt, 

D58lno,  d$sll  in  post- Augustan  wiiters  (deslBtl,  desiit,  pluperf. 
dSsieram,  pert.  subj.  dSsidrim),  dSsItum,  desXnSre,  (Cicero 
and  Caesar  generally  use  destitl  for  perf.) 

DSsltas  sum  used  before  a  passive  infin.  I  ceased, 

slsto,  set^  stay,  trans,  stltl  (rare)    Bt&tnm  sistdre        8t&- 

desisto,  destitl,  destltuin,  deslstere.  So  the  compounds,  all  in- 
transitive. The  reduplication  is  retained.  Sisto  is  rarely  intrans. 
and  then  has  perf.  stetl  (from  sto).    So  also  clrcumstSti. 

E51eo,  be  ivont  sdUtum  sdl6re        b61-$- 

Perf.  sdlitus  stun,  I  was  accustomed, 

solvo,  loose^  pay  solvl  sOiatum         solYdre       boIy- 

Sometimes  in  Augustan  poets  sdlui. 

8d!io,  sound  sOniil  sdnltniii         sdnSre       sdn-&- 

fut.  part.  sdn^LttLrus  (once  in  Hor.).  In  prae-Augustan  poets 
sonvetimes  sondre,  sonit,  soinmt. 

sorlmo,  st^  up,  sorlmi  (sorbltlo,     sorbere        sorb-S- 

suck  in  subst.) 

a'Dsorbeo,  absorbul,  absorbSre.  So  other  compounds.  Rarely  a 
perfect  (post- Augustan)  in  si;  absorpsl,  ezsorpsi. 

spargo,    scatter,  be-  spars!  sparsum        spargfire    sparg- 

sprinkle. 

Compounds  as  conspergo,  conspersi,  conspersmn,  conspergere. 

spddo,  look,  only  in  Plautus.    (But  splcio  Plant.  ML)         spdc-I- 

aspldo,  aspezl,  aspectum,  asplcere.    So  the  other  compounds. 

spexno,  reject,  despise  EprfiTl  sprStnm         spemfixe      j  "P*'- 
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Present  Perfect.  Supine. 

Bpondeo,  pledge  spdpondl        sponBiim 

oneself 

Bespopondi  twice  in  Plautus. 

spuo,  spit  spill  Bpiitum 

at&tuo,   set^up^  settle  st&toi  Bt&ttltimi 

Qwitb  oneself) 

Gtomo,  tbroiv  on  the  strftvl  strfttum 

ground^  cover 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

spondSro 


spnere 
st&tuSre 

stemSre 


Stem. 

spond-e- 


spH- 
Btatfl- 

(st&r- 
)  strft- 


Btemudre  Btemfl- 
Btertere     Btert-. 
stingy^re   stinev-' 


itenrno,  STieeze  stenml 

sterto,  snore  stertui 

Btingvo  (rare),  stamp, 
extinguish 

Exstingvo,  exsUnxl,  exBtlnctum,  ezstlngvere.  So  the  other 
compounds. 

sto,  stand  BtSti  st&tum  stSre  8t&- 

Fut.  part,  staturus  in  Lucan.  -      . 

PrsBSto,  be  superior,  si?o(w,  twarrant,  prsdstlU,  prsestatuin  (also 
prsBStltum),  prsBstare.  The  other  compounds  have  fut.  part, 
-statttros  (const&ttmis  Luc.  Mart.,  perst&turus  Stat.)  but  no 
supine:  disto,  has  no  perf.  or  supine:  those  with  disyllabic 
prepositions  retain  e  in  the  perf.  (e.g.  circuxnstdti). 

strdpo,  make  a  din      Btrdpul  BtrSpItum      8tr6pgre     strSp- 

Btrideo,  hiss,  screech  stridl  Btridere      Btrld-S- 

A  consonantal  form  (e.  g.  strldunt,  strldSre)  is  found  in  Augus- 
tan poets;  also  Plin.  Epist. 

Btrlngo,  strip,  graze,  Btrlnzl 

dra^iv  tight 
stmo,  heap  up,  build   Btmzl 
8yS460,  recommend      syftsi 
svesco,  accustom  one*  svevi 

^elf 

An  old  form  of  present  indie,  ist  pers.  plur.  suSmus  (as  from 
sueo). 

811x1  suctum 

see  Ch.  xxvii. 
Bill  BUtnin 

t&ciil  t&cltiim 

tSBsiim  est 


Btrlctum 

strlngere 

strfg- 
Btrlsg- 

Btructiim 

stmerQ 

Btriigv- 

SY&SUIIl 

BYftdgre 

BYftd-d- 

SYetUHl 

BTescfire 

BVd- 

stlgo,  suck 
sum,  be 

Buo,  so<w,  stitch 
t&ceo,  be  silent 
tsddet,  it  <wearieth 


Bilgfire 

stLg- 

esse 

6s- 

suSre 

sfL- 

t&cSre 

t&c-e- 

ts9d-e- 

For  perf.  pertasum  est  is  more  common.      TsBdesdt,  olitsa- 
desclt,  pert89descit,  dlst»det  are  also  used  impersonally. ' 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

tango,  touch  tfitXgl  tactum  taogftre      tftg- 

AtUngo,  attlgl,  attactnm,  attiogSre.    So  the  other  compounds. 
In  Plautns  rarely  tago,  attlgp. 

tSgo,  cover  tezl  tectnm  Mgfire        tSg- 

texnno,  despise  texnpsl  temptnm       tenmfire     tem- 

tendo,  stretchy  tend    tdtendl  tentum  tendfixe      tend- 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  t^^nfmin.  Compounds  have 
-tOnsum  occasionally. 

tfineo,  bold  ttoul  tentum  (rare)t8n6re        ten-d- 

Perfect  tetini  is  quoted  from  Pacuvius  and  Accius. 

Supine  and  cognate  forms  are  little  used,  except  in  the  com- 
pounds, detlndo,  obtXneo,  and  rfitlneo.  Contentus  only  as  adj. 
content, 

dStineo,  dfitlnni,  dStentnm,  ditlnSre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

Uaneo^  frighten  tenni  terrltnm        terrire       tfinM^ 

tergeo,  wipe  tenf  tersum  tergfire       terg-4- 

A  consonantal  stem  (evg.  tetglt,  tergimtar)  is  also  found^some- 
times. 

tero,  rub  trfH  trltum  Iftrfire     |  ^J 

attdmlsse  in  Tibull.  (once), 
texo,  <weave  texftl  textum  texdre        tex- 

tollo,  li/i  upy  remove  (snstnli)        (saUatnm)    tolISre        toU- 

tUi  (in  prae-August.  poets  tfittOl,  in  some  old  inscriptions  toll)  and 
latum  (for  tlatum)  are  the  proper  perf.  and  supine:  but  as 
these  are  taken  by  fSro,  tollo  takes  the  perf.  and  supine  of  its 
compound  sustollo. 

The  qompoimds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 

tondeo,  shear  tdtondi  tonsnm  tondSre      tond-d- 

tdxv),  thunder  tdnul  tdaltum         tdn&re        tdn-ft- 

l&tdno  has  part.  IntOnfttus  (once  Hor.).  The  other  compounds 
follow  tdno. 

torqyeo, /<it;Ar/,<u;i&/r/ torsi  tortom  torq.Y6re    torciT-e- 

torreo,  roast  toxrnl  t08timi  tozxAre       toxi-i^ 
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trlbHtnm 
trftsuiii 
Itatnm 
(tultum 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

trfthfire 
trSmSrB 
trlbudre 


Stem. 

trfth- 
trfim- 
trlbfl- 
trild- 


tnSrl 


tu*fi- 


Present*  Perfect.  Supine. 

tr&ho,  Jrag  trazl  tractuBt 

trfimo,  tremble  tremul 

ttHmo,  asjigrij  grant  .tribiil 
trCldo,  tbrtdjt  trtlsi 

tftdor,  loek  at,  frstect 

ttttuB,  adj.  5^7/^. 

Tflt&tas  sum  (from  tntor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect;  tfltos  or 
(post- Augustan)  tiiltus  sum  are  rare.  Contueor,  Inttieor 
have  (post- Augustan)  contOItus,  InttiltUB  sum.  A  present 
with  stem  in  -u  (e.g.  tiUmur,  contuor,  &c.),  is  frequent  in 
prae- August,  poets  and  Seneca's  tragedies. 

XvaxSiO,  t^ump  tftttidl  iJJ^^        tuadSre      tttd- 

Contando,  contbdl,  conttLsTun,  contundSre.  So  pertimdo.  Ob- 
tuxLdo,  retondo  have  both  -tiuunim  and  -ttLsum.  Perfect  of 
retondo  always  retundl* 

turgeo,  itwell  turri  turg6re      turg-fi- 

tursi  is  quoted  from  Ennius  (once);  obtursi  from  Lucilius 
(once). 

yftdo,  go  TUere       v&d- 

InTfl4o,  Invfigl,  Invftsum,  Invftddre.    So  other  compounds. 


▼ftleo,  be  strong  v&lui 

Tdgeo,  stsr  up  (old  word) 


(vftUtfLras)  vfilere  v&l-d- 

(vdffdtas  Tdgdre  Tdg-6- 

adj.) 

vectum  vShfire  Tfili- 


▼dhO,  carry  vexl 

Pres.  part,  and  gepund  also  used  intransitively,  riding, 
^fiOo,  puli,  plucJk         ToUi  Tnlsuxa  yeliere      v^- 

Yulsi  both  in  simple  and  compounds  is  sometimes  found  in 
post- Augustan  writers. 

vendo,  sell.    See  do. 

T6neo,  be  sold.    See  eo. 

▼finio,  come  T6ni  ventum  vfinlre  TSn-I- 

Ttoeor,  be  anved  at  Tfirltum         yfirerl  v6r-6- 

raxgo,  incline  Tergere  yexg- 

▼trro,  brush  Tenl  (rare)   Tersnm  vexrere  Texr- 

ynaXo^tum  Terti  yermim  Tertfire  vert- 

So  the  compounds  generally,  but 

dXvertQr,/«f  1^  (at  an  inn),  dlyertl  (perf.),  diyenram,  dlyertl  Qnf.). 
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t^Z 


rSvertor,  return^  perf.  roTortl,  reTenmniy  xeyertt  (inf.),  rerer- 
8U8,  having  returned, 

prsBYBTtor,  attend  to  first ^  is  entirely  deponent :  pravexto,  be 
beforehand  civith,  is  very  rare. 


Present                     Perfect 
Vwcox,  feed  oneself 
Tito,  forbid                yfitftl 

Supine. 

▼StXtum 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

▼esd 

▼etaxe 

Stem. 

▼eso- 

▼et-&- 

Peraus  has  a  perfect  TetftyL 

Tideo,  see                    ttdl 

vTsuxn 

TldSre 

yrXd-^ 

▼Ideor,  TlBiuii,  TldBri;  very  common  in  sense  of  seem, 

TiM,  plait  (tm^yScc)  Tletqin  Tl,9re         tI-S- 

parL  TlStns  (Ter.  Lucr.,  but  Tldtns,  Hor.),  shrivelled. 


vlndo,  bind                vlnzl 
vlnco,  conquer             VLA 

▼IBO,  «l^Af /V                             Vl8l 

vivo,  //w                   ylxl 
nldsoor,  avenge  one-' 

vlnctnxn 
vlctum 

vlctoxn 
ultum 

vlndre 
vlncdre 

vlvftr© 

UldBCl 

vlnc-I- 

vlc- 

VJs- 

Vlj^V" 

ulo-> 

self  on,  avenge 
xaigo.                             _. 
nngvi,   ^'•'^^^           ^^ 
v&lo,  «<;///                  vOlul 

UBgJSre 
junsvSre 
velle 

ungv- 
vOl-- 

So  its  compounds  nOlo,  mfilo; 

see  Ch.  xxviii. 

Volvo,  roll                 vdvl 

v&lfltnni 

v61vBre 

VOlT- 

Sometimes  volni  in  Augustan  poets. 

v6mo,  vomit               vttmnl 
vdveo,  vofw                v5vl 
nrgeo,  push,  press       vnl 
(iro,  bum                    xuui 

vSmltum 
vstauu 

vAmfire 
v&vSro 
urgSre 
flrfire 

vttm- 

v6v-«- 

urg-4- 

118- 

Oombfkro,  combussl,  comlmstnm,  eom1)1li<$re,is  a  compound  oijeom 
with  an  older  form  buro,  seen  in  bustum,  toptb. 

Other  compounds  (exOro,  &c.)  follow  the  usual  foroL 


(Ltor,    avail  oneself, 
make  use 


Hsuni 


flU 


lit- 
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The  following  verbs  also  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 

(i)    e-  verbs: 

firondeo,  be  in  leaf      polleo,  he  powerful 
bdlMO,  be  blunt  renldeo,  shine 
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>,  be  sick 
811)60,  be  tivMte 
&760,  be  greedy 


calYOO,  be  bald 
cfineo,  be  boarj 
flftveo,  be  yellow 
fo9teo,  stink 


lacteo,  be  a  suckl'/igj  so&teo,  bubble  forth 
have  milk 

IXreo,  be  bluish  pale  splendeo,  be  bright 

m&ceo,  be  lean  squSleo,  be  rough 

nuareo,  grieve  t&beo,  «ujaste  away 

xntloeo.  be  mouldy  Hmeo,  be  wet 


(a)    1-  verbs: 

CSBCUtlo,  be  blind  prOrlo,  itch  for 

dementio,  rave  Bingnltio,  sob 

glodo,  cluck 


tneptio,  be  silly 

desideratives 

oenati&rlo,    have    an 

appetite 

empttblo,  wish  to  buy 

partftrlo,  be  in  labour 
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WORD'FORMA  TION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORMATION. 

Words  are  formed  either  directly  from  roots  or  from  other  j^ 
words.  The  elements  of  formation  are  four:  reduplication^  internal 
change,  addition  of  suffixes^  combination  of  two  or  more  <words  into  one. 
Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may  be  called  into  use 
in  forming  a  word;  and  especially,  almost  all  words,  whatever  other 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  some  suffix  or  other. 

i.    Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root  syllable,  either  to  y^j 
express  repeated  action  or  simply  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
root.    In  Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances  of  reduplication. 
The  following  are  probably  such: 

1.  Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable : 

1)ar-bar-ii8,  foreign  (from  ff apropos) ;  car-oer  (n.),  a  prison,  a 
barrier  (for  the  vowel  cf.  §  204.  2;;  dn-cUi-nas,  a  curl  (comp. 
kIkiwos)\  cur-cfll-lo,  a  <weevil  (for  the  change  of  liquid  cf.  §  185.  2); 
tax-fax  (m.),  bran;  gur-g&l-io,  tbe  cwindpipe  (cf.  §  852);  maxmor 
(n.),  marble;  mnr-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp,  fiopfivpfiv);  qnlsqula^ 
<wbosoever;  tin-tln-nftre,  to  tinkle  (cf.  §646);  tur-tur  (m.  f.),  a 
dove;  ttl-td-a,  a  screech-owl;  tQ^^are,  to  howl,  «wail  (comp.  oX-oX- 
vffii').    Similarly  per-per-am  (adv.),  badly  (§  526). 

2.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  rather,  of  the  initial 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended: 

bl-l^re,  to  drink;  ^I-cftda,  a  grasshopper;  cl-c&txlx  (£),  a  scar; 
cl-cer  (n.),  chickpecue;  d-cOnia,  a  stork;  cl  ctlr,  tame;  dL-ctlta, 
hemlock;  cdcns  (qyoqyas),  a  cook;  ctl-clllus,  a  cuckoo  (comp.  kokkv^)  ; 
cft-ctjmis  (m.),  a  cucumber;  ctl-ciirlsita,  a  gourd;  JS-Jflnus,  fasting; 

*  In  this  book  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  lists  in  Leo  Meyer's 
Vergleich,  Qram,  (1861—1865)  especially  the  second  volume.  CVr- 
rfisponding  Greek  words  have  been  usually  taken  from  Curtius  (see 
above,  p.  94  n.). 
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maTmna,  a  breast;  md-mor,  mindful;  p&-p&yer  (n.),  a  poppy;  pft-pUla 
(diminutive  of  an  assumed  papa),  a  teat;  pl-pire,  to  chirp;  pd-ptUus, 
a  people;  qTi-sqvUi»,  refuse  (comp.  KO'crKvk^iuiria^  and  for  the 
mnission  of  s  §  193);  Bil-STirrus,  a  whisper  (comp.  trvpiie  y);  tl- 
tUlare,  to  tickle;  tl-ttLbftre,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs 
see  §  628;  and  to  form  the  perfect  stem,  §  665  sqq. 

ii.  Internal  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addi-  74» 
tion  of  suffixes,  or  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
consequent  shifting  of  the  accent,  or  to  the  influence  of  neighbour- 
ing consonants.  The  usual  changes  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I. 
There  appear  to  be  but  few  instances  in  Latin,  in  which  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  internal  change  being  employed  as  the  main  element 
in  the  fbimation  of  a  word.  Compare  however,  e.g.  tdga  with 
t^-Sre;  B6d-e8  witli  sSd-6re;  fides  with  fiddre;  pr6c-U8  with  prte^ 
an  (§§  2^^,  I,  234.  5,  &c.);  ddo-ere  with  dilc-  (dux);  dXcere  with 
malddlcus,  &c.;  vOc-,  nom.  vox,  with  Tdcare.  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  668. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  fonn  of  roots  admits  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
omitted  consonants);  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  scrlbere,  Ifldere,  &c. 

iii.    Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion,  (2)  stem-  743 
suffixes  (included  jxnder  in/iexions  in  Book  II.),  (3)  derivative  suffixes. 

(i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  form 
the  several  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  the  persons,  moods» 
tenses,  voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(2)  Stem^suffixes  are  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  mark^ 
of  the  several  declensions  of  nouns,  and  the  severed  conjugations 
(or  classes)  of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  a,  e,  0; 
in  nouns  of  the  second  class  u,  1  or  e;  in  verbs  a,  u,  e,  L  A  large 
class  of  nouns,  and  the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suffixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender:  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree  with  the 
distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  action.  The  absence  of 
a  stem-suffix  in  many  nouns  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  word,  the  conso- 
nant stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  from  what  was,  or 
would  otherwise  have  been,  their  full  form  (with  a  stem-suffix); 
e.g.  prsoceps  for  prsadlplts,  &c.  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class 
(consonant  stems)  there  appears  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  assuming 
the  previous  existence  of  a  stem-suffix.     (A  similar  loss  or  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  stem-suffix  is  held  by  Corssen^  to  have  occurred  in  the 
consonant  verbs,  reglB,  regit,  regere,  &c.,  being  properly  divided 
res^-8,  res^-t,  reg6-re,  &c.  for  earlier  ragarsa,  raga-ta,  &c.) 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb-stems  ar^  apparently  formed 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem-suffixes.  In 
some  a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  of  the  vowel, 
occurs  also.  The  formation  of  one  word,  compound  or  simple, 
from  another  is  often  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  stem-suffix 
appropriate  to  one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  to  another. 

Words  of  simple  form  which  contain  no  known  derivative  suffix 
are  presumably  formed  in  this  way  directly  from  the  root.  Instances 
may  be  collected  from  the  lists  given  in  this  book. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of  nouns  from  744 
roots  or  from  other  words  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  no 
other  than  a  stem-suffix.    The  majority  of  verbs  are  so  formed 
(see  Chap.  x.). 

A.  adyena,  a  stranger  (advenl-re) ;  conviva,  a  guest  (conviy-Sre) ; 
ftmda,  a  sling  (fimd-dre);  mOla,  a  mill  (mdl-dre);  scriba,  a  clerk 
(scrib-dre) ;  tdga,  a  cloak  (tdg-dre) ;  trdlia,  a  sledge  (trdli-dre). 

0.  abenobarbns,  bronze-beard  (barbae);  condus,  a  store-keeper 
(cond-dre) ;  cdqYOB,  a  cook  (c5qY-dre) ;  f Idus,  trusty  (fid-dre,  fide-s) ; 
Jtiguxn,  a  yoke  (comp.  JungSre) ;  xnergus,  a  diver  (xnerg-dre) ;  nesdus, 
ignorant  (nescl-re);  prdfilgus,  deserting  (pr5filg6-re) ;  prOmus,  a 
butler  (pr0m-dr6) ;  rdgus,  a  funeral  pile  (r6g-Sre,  comp.  erig&re,  to 
erect);  sOmis,  a  sound  (sdn-Sre  and  sdn&re). 

U.  Seas,  a  needle  (ftc-,  comp.  ftc-u-toe);  currus,  a  chariot 
(curr-fire) ;  ddnms,  a  bouse  (comp.  defi-ew^  to  build^  ddmare,  to  tame). 

1  (or  E).  abnormis,  abnormal  (norma-) ;  bilingvlB,  two'tongued 
(Ungva) ;  nUbes,  a  cloud  (nUb-Sre,  to  cover ^  comp.  v€(j}-os) ;  rflpes, 
a  rock  (rump-tee,  to  break) ;  sSdes,  a  seat  (s6d-Sre);  vfibes,  a  cartload 
(vfib-fire). 

[Without  stem-suffix,  dux,  a  leader  (CLVlq-  comp.  dflc-€re);  Incus, 
an  anvil  (incHd-ere) ;  obex,  a  bolt  (obic6-re);  v^Sjaipes,  fatfooted 
(P«d-).] 

(3)  Derivative  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  being  recogni- 
sable roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  and  the  stem- 
suffix;  or,  when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the  root  and  the 
suffix  of  inflexion.  If  they  are  themselves  recognisable  as  roots, 
the  formation  of  the  word  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 

(iv)     Composition  (which  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  xi.). 

Interjections  J  some  of  which  are  words,  some  mere  natural 
sounds,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 

^  AussprackCf  ii.  50,  foil.  ed.  «. 
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CHAPTER  II, 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES. 

Derivative  suffixes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  745 
now  merely  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  have  no 
separate  use  or  sepairate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually 
express  precisely  the  same  modifications,  and  different  suffixes  often 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect;  compare  -tfl<16n,  -tia,  -tat,  &c.'  Fre* 
quently  indeed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may  have  proceeded  from  a  fen- 
ded or  imperfectly  apprehended  analogy;  and  the  ending  of  a  word, 
which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-consonants  or  stem-vowels,  and 
partly  of  a  suffix,  has  been  apparently  taken  for  an  entire  suffix,  and 
as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Compare  xnontftnus,  §  830,  xnon- 
tuosiu,  §  814.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured^ 
and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to  realize  what  the  former  suffix  once 
expressed;  e.g.  paella  is  diminutive  of  puera,  but  afterwards  sup- 
planted puera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a  girl,  and  thus  pueUula  was 
formed  for  a  little  or  'very  young  girL 

A  light  vowel,  6,  ft,  S,  more  frequently  X,  is  often  found  between  74C 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix.  Its  origin  is  not 
clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  -6c  (-I0) 
in  s&iez,  pftmez,  &c. ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the  stem- 
suffix  weakened;  e.g.  candidus  from  cande-  (see  the  words  given  in 
§  816),  altitftdo  from  alto-;  sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth 
to  analogy  with  other  words;  sometimes  to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  avoid  the  destructive  effect  of  contiguous  consonants; 
or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in  verse.  It  is 
indeed  posable  that  it  may  be  an  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fully  to  articulate  the 
final  consonant  (cf.  §  9). 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the 
weakened  stem-sunix;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  firom 
consonant  stems  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with 
this  theory  of  its  origin.  If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted 
remnants  of  forms  which  originally  were  vowel  stems,  this  weak-, 
"-ed  vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form.    (So  in  French  the 
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final  t  of  the  Latin  3ni  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only  before  a  vowel ; 
e.  g.  ar^t-U,  and  its  m^eaning  lost  to  the  popular  consciousness).  If 
otherwise,  one  of  the  other  explanations  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  long  vowel,  found  not  uncommonly  in  the  same  part  of  747 
a  derivative,  is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  dimi-Stiim  for 
diun-ec-tnm;  sometimes  due  to  contraction  of  the  stem-suffix  with 
a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  the  suffix  -Ino  appended  to 
the  stems  Boxna-*,  divo-,  trUm-,  marl-,  dge-  gives  Rom&xLus,  dlvlnus, 
tribdmu,  marlnug,  egSnus:  the  suffix  -Ul  appended  to  ancdra-, 
tribu-,  fide-,  dvi-  gives  ancorfUis,  trilytUlB,  fidSUs,  dvllis.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  following  a  false  analogy;  e.g.  mont-Anus,  anser-I- 
nuB,  &c.,  Tirgin-fillB,  rSg-fiJls,  &c.^ 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel 
changes  (given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 


In  the  following  lists  many  words,  which  so  far  as  our  know-  748 
ledge  goes  are  primitive,  are  given  along  with  the  derivatives,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  consequently  arbitrary  nature  of  an 
attempt  to  separate  them,  partly  because,  as  was  said  above,  the 
ending  of  a  primitive  word  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  suffix,  and  consequently  to  have  been  applied  as  a 
suffix  in  the  formation  of  other  words.  The  word-endings  there- 
fore, under  which  the  Latin  words  are  here  arranged,  are  not 
necessarily,  though  they  are  usually  (except' as  regards  a  long  initial 
vowd,  cf.  §  747),  suffixes. 

These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.  e<  con^sting  of  a  single 
vowel,  or  a  ^gle  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  sometimes  compound, 
i.e.  con^sting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  vowels.  Com- 
pound suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem 
which  is  itself  a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix,  though  origi- 
nally compound,  has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  simple  suffix ; 
e.g.  -uxLofilo:  sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  which  has  ceased 
to  be  used  separately,  and  only  appears  now  to  be  suffixal;  e.g. 
-glnta,  §  794,  and  perhaps  -gno,  -mOnio,  -cinio,  6cc. 

The  primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  according  to  the  749 
consonant  or  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  either  the  stem- 
suffix,  or,  in  consonant  nouns,  the  suffix  of  inflexions.  Subordinately 
to  this,  first  come  all  word-endings  which  have  the  stem-suffix  of 
nouns  of  the  first  class  (0  being  used,  for  convenience  sake,  as 
inclusive  of  a) ;  secondly,  word-endings  of  the  second  class.  The 
simplest  endings,  among  which  are  those  beginning  with  short 
vowels,  are  put  first;  then  such  compound  endings  as  have  a  conso- 

1  Key,  Lat,  Gr.  §§  227.  232. 
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nant  before  the  same  short  vowel;  then  simple  endings  with  long 
vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same  long  vowel.  The 
order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in  Books  I.  and  II.: 
the  order  of  the  words  is  alphabetical. 

The  lists  are  intended  to  be  fairly  complete,  except  in  those 
classes  of  derivatives  which  contain  too  numerous  instances  to  be 
conveniently  or  usefully  given.  Of  these  a  full  and  typical  selection 
is  given.  But  the  lists  do  not  as  a  rule,  though  they  do  sometimes, 
contain, 

(i)     Words  found  only  in  writers  later  than  Suetonius. 

(2)  Words  only  quoted  by  Nonius  or  Festus,  or  other  gram- 
marians, and  some  others  of  early  or  rare  use. 

(3)  Words  (especially  technical  or  scientific  words),  found 
only  and  seldom  in  Cato,  Varro,  Vitruvius,  Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder. 
Columella,  Petronius.    Many  such  are  however  given. 

(4)  Compounds  with  prepo^tions,  if  the  simple  form  is  also 
found. 

(5)  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 


CHAPTER   III. 
LABIAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

L     Stems  ending  in  -^)0,  -pi,  -p. 

-po      I.     Adjectives:  crlBpug,  curling;  Uppus^  blear-eyed;  obttlpiu,  750 
bent, 

a.    Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine:  capns,  a  capon;  elppus,  a  post  or  upright  block; 
Iftpus,  a  (ivolf  (comp.  Xvxof,  §  66);  napus,  a  turnip;  ptlpus,  a  boy; 
rumpus  (Van*.),  a  vine  branch;  scftpus,  a  stem  (comp.  scOp»,  sclpio, 
trKrfK-rpov) ;  S(dxpu8,  a  rush;  scrtlpus,  a  rough  stone  (Bcr&pulus  more 
common);  B,tloppu8,  a  slap;  strappus,  a  cord  (from  €rrp6<i>oil)\ 
YerpuB,  a  circumcised  man, 

pdpa,  a  sacrificing  priest  (i.e.  cOqva,  cf.  §  118};  Agrlppa. 

(b)  Feminine:  al&pa,  a  slap;  cOpa,  a  barmaid  (comp.  csnpo, 
Kcan{koi) ;  culpa,  a  fault;  cftpa,  a  tub;  lappa,  a  bur;  mappa  (a  Punic 
word  according  to  Quint.),  a  napkin;  ndpa,  a  scorpion  (African 
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word?);  j>ulpa,  fleshy  substance;  pfLpa,  a  girl;  ripa,  a  stream  bank; 
scdp89  (pi.))  tnvigs  (see  scapus) ;  s&pa,  must  boiled  down  to  a  third 
(comp.  ottos)  ;  stuppa,  to^u  (comp.  (mnn^fiov) ;  talpa  (rarely  m.), 
a  mole;  vappa,  flat  civine  (comp.  v&p-or,  y&p-ldus) ;  vespa,  a  ivasp 
(comp.  <r<^7^)f 

(c)     Neuter:   gausipum,  a  frievu  cloth  (cf.  §  410);    palpum, 
stroking  (only  found  in  ace.  and  abl.) ;  rapum,  a  turnip. 

-pho  Ijrmplia,  emater  (comp.  vvix4>rj), 

-pi  &pis  (L),  a  bee  (comp.  fjUTTiy,  a  gnat)'^  cape  (n.),  an 

onion;  cGpis,  plentiful  (com,  dp-;  comp.  inops);  puppls 
(f.),  a  ship^s  stem;  rUpes  (f.),  a  rock  (rump-dre);  fiiapes 
(f.),  a  hedge  (comp.  arjicosy  §  66) ;  stirps  (f.),  a  stock; 
tvavls,foul;  volpes  (f.),  a  fox  (comp.  cXcott-i;^). 

-p  &deps  (m.  f.),  fat  (comp.  ak€i(l>a,  ointment,  cf.  §  174.  4); 

daps  (f.),  a  banquet  (comp.  bairriw  to  devour,  dairavrj, 

SftTTVOj/);  ops  (f.),  help  (comp.  acjy-evos),  stips,  a  small  gift  in  coin. 


Compound  stem-ending:  only  piQo,  §  860. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -bo,  -bi,  -b. 

-bo       I.     Adjectives:  ftcer-bus,  unripe,  bitter  (comp.  Sjceri,  &cie8,  7:1 
&c.);    albus,   twhite;    balbus,    lisping;    glbbus,   humped 
(comp.  #cu7r-r6«/);  orbiis,  bereft  (comp.  opffi-avoi)'',  pr6- 
bus,  honest;  stiper-bus,  haughty  (siiper). 

7.     Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  barbus,  a  barbel;  bulbus,  a  bulb  06\p6s)', 
cibus,  food;  cOlumbus  (also  columba,  f.),  a  pigeon;  glObus,  a  ball; 
Umbus,  a  border  or  fringe;  lunibus,  a  loin;  mor-bus,  disease  (m6r-l) ; 
nimbus,  a  rain-cloud  (comp.  vi^-os^  aflbes);  riibus,  a  bramble; 
ttkbas,  a  pipe, 

Galba  (see  Suet.  Galb.  3 ;  some  compare  Germ,  gelb,  yellonv) ; 
scrlb-a,  a  clerk  (scrlb-dre,  §  744). 

(J))  Feminine :  barba,  a  beard;  f  ftba,  a  bean ;  glSba  or  glsBba,  a  sod; 
herba,  grass  (comp.  ferre,  d>op^ri,  Aepeti/,  and  §  134);  JUba,  a  mane; 
obba,  a  beaker;  teba,  a  bill  (old  Sabine  word) ;  sorbua,  a  service- 
tree;  tliba,  a  trumpet  (comp.  tlibus);  turba,  a  crowd  (comp. 
tur-ma). 

{c)  Neuter:  Hbum,  a  cake;  plumbum,  lead  (comp.  /noXv/SSos") ; 
sGbum,  fat;  sorbum,  a  service-berry;  tObum,  corrupt  matter;  ver- 
bum,  a  word  (comp.  F^p-,  ipeiv,  §  91), 
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-Id  corbls  (m.  f.),  a  basket;  l&bes  (f.),  a  spot  (comp.  Xm^i;,  73a 

outrage)]  nllbeg  (f.),  a  cloud  (comp.  nfibtUa,  i^c^-of); 
orbis  (m.),  a  round;  pftlumbes  (m.  f.),  a  dove  (comp.  cOlombiis 
and  §  66) ;  plebs  (f.),  the  common  people  (comp.  plS-nug,  pS-pttl-us, 
7rXj;-^ur,  &c.);  pdbes  (f.),  hair  of  commencing  manhood;  scdUs  (f.y 
sawdust  (sc&b-Sre);  scrObls  (m.  f.),  a  ditch;  t&bes  (f.  §  411), 
decaying  matter  (comp,  ttj-kciv)  ;  tirbs  (f.),  a  city  (corap.  oxiils). 

-b  cs9leb8  (adj.),  unmarried. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -bnndo,  §  818;  -bfilo,  -Mli,  -tiCbni, 
861,  875,  876;  -b«ro,  -b«ri,  §§  886,  901;  -brio,  §  941. 


lit.     Stems  ending  in  -mo,  -ml,  -m. 

-mo  I.    Adjectives:  733 

al-mii8,  nourishing,  kind  (&l-6re);  finuus,  ^rm;  Umus, 
sideways,  e.g.  Umls  oculls,  out  of  the  comers  of  the  eyes  (for  llc-mos: 
comp.  obllqYas) ;  Opimos,  fat,  rich;  simus,  flat-nosed;  p&bimus, 
ba'ving  father  living  (patr-);  matrimns,  having  mother  living 
(matr-). 

bimiu,  two  years  old;  trimua,  qnadxlmus  are  probably  com- 
pounds of  blm-,  which  appears  uncontracted  in  Uem-p-s. 

2.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  &nl-mus,  soul  (comp.  av€fjtos)',  ar-mus,  a 
shotdder  joint  (ap-,  apapia-Keiv);  cftl&-mug,  a  reed  (probably  from 
KoKafios)',  culmus,  a  stalk,  haulm;  dtlmuB,  a  thicket  (for  dus-miiB ; 
comp.  baa-vs)\  flmus,  dung;  fCL-mus,  smoke  (cf.  §  99.  6);  grOmos, 
a  heap  (of  dirt,  &c.);  b&mus,  a  book;  U-mus,  slime  (for  Ut-mus; 
comp.  U-n-Sre);  mlmus,  an  imitator  (from  /ul^or?);  nommus,  a 
coin  (comp.  voyMs) ;  rftcSmua,  a  bunch  of  berries  (comp.  pay-,  pa^) ; 
rft-mus,  a  branch  (for  rad-mus?  comp.  rftd-lz,  pabivosy,  rS-mus, 
an  oar  (comp.  epcTpov,  §  193);  Rdmus;  scalmus,  ^z  thole,  is  bor- 
rowed from  o-zcaX/xof . 

(b)  Feminine:  d6-mu8,  a  hotue  (comp.  dtfi-eiv,  ddml-nus); 
biimus,  the  ground  (comp.  x«f*«0  5  P^nnw,  a  fruit-tree;  ulmus,  an 
elm, 

finlma,  breath  (see  animus) ;  brfl-ma,  winter  solstice  (for  br^vl- 
ma,  sc.  dies);  c5ma,  hair  of  head  (borrowed  from  Kofirj)',  damma,  a 
hind;  fS^m&,fame  (fft-rl);  flam-ma, ^w^?  (for  flag-ma;  comp.  flag- 
rftre);  forma,  shape;  gem-ma,  a  bud  (for  gen-ma;  comp.  gto-IttiB); 
gluma,  a  husk  (glflb-fire);  grO-ma,  a  surveyor's  rod  (from  yvoafi(ov)y 
l&crl-ma,  a  tear  (comp.  baKpv-)',  l&-ma,  a  slough  (for  lac-ma;  comp. 
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l&cas);  ll-xna,  a  fle^  mamma,  a  feat;  nor-ma,  a  standard  (perhaps 
from  yvo>piyi,riS\  pal-ma,  the  palm  sfbtind  (comp.  TroAa/ui;);  pax-ma, 
a  light  jJbiela;  plflma,  a  fiatber;  rima,  a  chink  (comp.  ric-tus^; 
B5-ma,  stream-city}  (comp.  ru-o,  rlv-us,  pcvfui:  so  Cors.,  Curt.}; 
xtUna,  a  breast;  sp^-ma.,foam  (spu-ere) ;  squAma,  a  scale  of  a  fsb, 
&c.;  stroma,  a  tumour;  tama  (Lucil.),  a  swelling  in  the  leg 
(ttlmSre?);  tr&-ma,  a  <web;  tur-ma,  a  troop  (comp.  tur-ba);  vlcti- 
ma,  a  victim  (ylcto-). 

(c)  Neuter:  arma  (pi.),  arms  (ap^,  see  above) ;  pOmimi,  an  apple, 
Jruit;  y51ema  or  TOlssma  (pi.),  a  kind  0/ pears. 

4Uuo  or  -Imo.     On  the  vowel  preceding  m  see  §  »24.     It  may  often  754 
be  that  this  vowel  belongs  to  the  stem,  not  to  the  suffix. 

(a)  Superlatives:  extrS-miu,  outmost  (for  eztra^Imus);  I-mus, 
inmost,  at  the  bottom  (for  Xn-Imus) ;  Inf-Imus,  lowest  (Inf-dr,  §  885) ; 
mIn-ImuB,  least  (comp.  mIn-Os-);  plflr-Imus  (old  ploirumus,  §  264), 
most  (for  plo-15s-imu8,  plilr-imuB;  with  plo-  comp.  pl6-rlcine,  ttoX-vs, 
irX€'l<ov) ;  postr3-mus,  hindmost,  last  (for  postera-Imus) ;  post-ftmus, 
esp.  last  born,  usually,  one  born  after  his  father"* s  death  (post;  but 
the  t  may  be  part  of  the  suffix;  cf.  §  sjiS)',  prl-mus  (for  prls-mus, 
for  prl-os-lmus;  comp.  prior,  pris-tinuB,  and  §  193.  2;  or  directly 
from  prl-,  a  locative  form  seen  in  pri-dle;  or  for  pro-imus,  comp. 
irporepos,  irpciros)]  prox-Imus,  nearest  (prOque  for  prdpe?  comp. 
namque  and  nempe,  §  517);  Bimi-mus,  upmost  (for  Bub-mns;  comp. 
sub,  Bup-er);  auprS-mus,  highest  (for  supra-Imus).  In  Petron.  §  75, 
ipslmus,  ipsima  for  master^  mistress  (ipso-).  So  also  the  adv.  do- 
mum  (downmost),  at  length  (fie), 

(b)  Ordinal  numbers:  dficlmus,  tenth  (for  decim-lmus);  aeptt- 
mus,  seventh  (for  septim-Imus) ;  qn6t-umuB,  how  manytb  (quot; 
formed  by  Plautus  in  imitation  of  Septimus) ;  nG-nus  is  perhaps  for 
ndvimimus,  contracted  nSmus,  by  assimilation  of  m  to  the  initial  n. 

-iss-tLmo  or  -iss-Imo,  for  -iOs-umo;  i.e.  ftmo,  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  755 

the  comparative.  For  the  omission  or  absorption  of  the 
6see  §§  214,  24a.  For  the  formation  of  the  comparative  §  917. 
The  double  s  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  indicate  the  length  of  the 
syllable  (which  moreover  is  accented),  partly  perhaps  to  preserve 
the  sound  of  s  sharp,  instead  of  s  flat  or  eventually  r  (cf.  §§  187, 
191.  5.  6).     For  the  ordinary  explanation  see  the  Preface. 

alt-iss-ftmus,  highest  (alto-,  altiSs-) ;  anGqv-iss-Imus,  most  ancient 
(antiqvo-,  antiqviOs-) ;  audac-iss-Imus,  boldest  (audftci-,  audftciOs-); 
bSnS-flcent-iss-Imus,  most  benevolent  (benefico-,  benelicentiOs-,  as  if 
from  a  participial  form) ;  dlgn-iss-Imus,  worthiest  (digno-,  digniOs-) ; 
dOr-iss-Imus,  hardest  (dOro-,  durlSs-) ;  fellc-issimus,  happiest  (f51ici-, 
feliciSs-) ;  fertll-iss-imus,  most  fertile  (fertlli-,  fertiliOs-) ;  frugfilissl- 
mus,  thriftiest  (fWigalias-,  as  if  from  frugaiis,  for  which  frigi,  §  1108, 
is  used);  imbgcUl-iss-imus,  weakest  (imbSclUo-  and  ImbScilU-,  Im-  i 
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l)6cmi6s-) ;  ips-issamus  (Plaut.),  the  'very  man  (ipso-);  xnaz-!mns, 
greatest  Tfor  mags-lmus  from  magis  for  magiSs-^;  Oc-lss-lmns, 
swiftest  (5cias-,  Gomp.  oJ/cus);  necLV-lss-Imus,  absolutely  good  for 
nothing  (neqvlos-  from  ngqvam);  penlt-iss-imus,  most  imward  (p€iiX- 
tus,  adv.  but  cf.  PL  Asin.  4a);  sgver-ias-Inius,  strictest  (BSv6r6-, 
aeverias-);  verl)6rai)ll-isslnnis  (Plaut.),  most  thrashable  (verberft- 
blli-)  \  and  many  others.     See  Appendix  C. 

r'ftmo  \     These  suffixes  are  formed  in  the  case  of  a  few  superla-  756 

^  tives,  where  the  final  consonant  of  the  simple  adjective 
is  1  or  r.  Probably  they  are  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction, 
caused  by  the  desire  to  avoid  s  following  1  or  r  (cf.  §  193.  5.  r). 
The  double  1  or  r  may  be  the  result  of  assimilation  (§  176.  5),  or 
evidence  of  the  length  of  the  syllable  (see  last  section).  Possibly 
the  apparent  analogy  of  altus,  altissimus,  &c.  may  nave  led  to 
acer,  acerrlmus,  &c. 

f&dU-iinus,  easiest  (f&cUl-,  faciUOs-).  So  also  difflcU-limus; 
grd.cil-llmus,  thinnest  (gr&cili-);  hibnil-lIiniiB,  lonuliest  (hfimlH-)'; 
sXmll-lXinus,  likest  (sXmlli-)  and  dissimilUmus. 

acer-rimus,  sharpest  (acrl-,  acrlds-  for  SxiSrlos-);  asper-rlmos, 
roughest  (aspfiro-,  aspgrlos-);  cgler-rimus,  quickest  (c616rl-,  c616rias-); 
creber-rimus,  most  crowded  (crebro-,  crebriOs-for  creberlOs-);  d§ter- 
rlmua,  worst  (deterlSs-,  no  positive) ;  saiflber-rlmus,  most  healthful 
(salubri-,  salubrl6s-) ;  vfiter-rlmus,  oldest  (veteri6s-  from  vfitiis-).  So 
also  maturrimiis  (oftener  maturissimus),  mlser-rlmiu,  pulcer-rlmus, 
tSnerrlmus,  tsaterrimus,  v&ferTimus,  and  the  adverb  ntLper>rime,  all 
from  0  stems;  pauperrlmus,  fLberrimus,  from  consonant  stems. 

'tlmo^l      (^)    ^'^-t^^J^^s  (comp.  adltnus,  §  99a,  and  Varr.  R.  R.  757 
'      I.  a;  Gell.  iz.  10),  a  sacristan  (aedi-);  finl-tlmna,  on  the 
Borders  (flni-) ;  leg-i-timus,  lawful  (ISs-) ;  m&ii-tlmus,  bf 
the  sea  (m&ri-). 

(b)    Superlatives: 

ci-tlmus,  nearest  here  (ci-s;  comp.  ob-s,  ul-s);  dex-tlmus,  on  the 
extreme  right  (comp.  dex-ter,  Se^ta,  de^ir^poi) ;  ex-timus,  outmost 
(ex);  in-timuB,  i?imost  (In)',  op-tlmus,  best  (lit 'overmost^  upmost? 
ob-s;  comp.  cttOj  pes-sixnus,  eworst  (lit.  bottom^mostl  p6d-;  or 
from  the  stem  of  pessum?);  slnls-tlmus,  on  the  extreme  left  (only 
witi  auspicium;  comp.  sinls-ter);  vl't\jDMs,  furthest,  last  (ul-s). 

sollistimum,  only  found  with  tripudium,  is  by  some  translated 
perfect^  and  derived  from  sollus  (Oscan  for  totus),  i.e.  sOlus. 

(f)  Ordinal  numbers  from  20th  to  90th  inclusive.  The  initial 
t  of  the  suffix  forms  with  the  final  t  of  the  stem  of  the  cardinal  ss, 
of  which  one  1  was  omitted;  and  in  post- Augustan  times  the  pre- 
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ceding  n  was  omitted  (see  §  168).     Both  the  c  and  e  of  the  ordinal 
are  earlier  sounds  than  the  g  and  i  of  the  cardinal.   (Cf.  §§  104, 234). 

Tlcens-iimus,  vicSi^bniui,  Tigeslmus  (all  found),  tiventieth  (for 
YlcentX-ttUiiUB;  comp.  yiginti,  vicles,  and  §  28.  2);  trlcens-umus, 
&c.  thirtieth  (trlglnta) ;  quadr&gSs-imus, /or/iV/ib  (quadrfiglntft).  So 
also  qvinqvagSslmus,  sex&gSsijnus,  septuSgesimus,  octOgSsIxniis, 
ndnSgCsimus,  and  perhaps  cen^^^imua,  hundredth^  for  centum-tlmiis, 
centiintimus,  cententimus  (comp.  e.  g.  regendum  for  regunduxn). 

-Sa-ibno      Ordinal  numbers  from  aooth  upwards  to  1 000th  inclu-  758 

sive.  The  first  part  of  this  suffix  is  due  to  the  mistaken 
notion  that  in  the  lower  numbers  Ss  was  part  of  the  suffix,  instead  of 
(as  it  really  was)  the  representative  of  the  last  part  of  the  -cardinal. 
It  is  possible  that  centesimus,  which  no  doubt  formed  the  inunediate 
pattern  for  the  higher  numbers,  may  itself  be  a  product  of  this  false 
analogy. 

ducent-Ss-imuB,  trnjo  hundredth  (ducenti-) ;  trecentSBimus,  three 
hundredth  (trecenti) ;  qvadrixigent-esiinus,  four  hundredth  (quadrin- 
gentl).  So  also  OTinqv&gesUntis,  sexcentSsliuus,  septingexitSsiinus, 
octixigentesiinus,  nongentSsimus,  miU-SsImus,  thousandth  (mille), 
and  (in  Lucr.)  multSsimus,  many-th  (multo-). 
-ml  f&mes,  hunger  (cf.  §  99).     Comp.  also  ctLcfimlB,  cOmls,  759 

nunlB,  yennls,  olc.  §  41  z. 
-m  liiemps,  winter  (cf.  §  134,  and  for  the  p  §  70). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -mento,  -mfit,  §§  79a,  806;  -mlno, 
-men,  §§  8*5,  850;  -mnio,  §  934;  -mflnlo,  §  935, 


iv.     Stems  ending  in  -vo,  -uo,  -vl. 

-vo  is  found  after  vowels,  or  1  or  r;  -no  after  other  consonants  760 
(p,  b;  c,  g;  t,  d,  n ;  also  tr), 

-vo  I.    Adjectives: 

arvns  (rdit)^  ploughed  (see  arvum,  §  761  f);  c&vns,  holloiv  76» 
(comp.  calnm,  koIXos);  calvua,  bald;  cnr-vus,  curved  (comp.  dr- 
cns,  Kvp-Tosi  KvX'Xos);  flftvna,  golden  in  colour;  fulvua,  taivny 
(comp.  fulgere);  fUrvns,  bronvn^  dusky  (comp.  fns-cns,  <t>pvvr{)\ 
gllvns,  dun  (comp.  helvns);  gnavns,  knowing  (comp.  gnftms,  gno- 
8c6re) ;  helvns,  yellow  (comp.  ^Ko-rj,  xKoa-pos) ;  lavns,  on  left-hand 
(comp.  \ai,6i)\  nCvns,  nc^.v  (comp.  i/eoe);  parvus,  small  (comp, 
pax-cus,  7ravpos)\  pr&vuB,  wrong;  pii-vus,  single,  one's  own  (lit. 
standing  forward;  comp.  pri-mus,  §  754) ;  prdtervns,  frolicsome; 
T&vns,  gray^  hoarse;  ssavus,  raging;  salvns,  safe  (comp.  ovKosy  oikos, 
861ns) ;  scsBvns,  on  the  left  hand  (comp.  o-icatof) ;  torvns,  grim  (tor- 
qvgre?);  vivns,  living  (cf.  §  129  f). 
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2.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine :  ftcemui,  a  heap;  alTUS  (m.  f.  §  2^7i^t  *^  belfy; 
ftyus,  a  grandfather;  cervus  {homed;  hence),  a  stag  (comp.  «fpaor) ; 
d&vus,  a  nail,  helm;  stripe  on  dress  (comp.  clavlB,  §  765);  cUvns,  a 
slope  (comp.  in-di-nare,  kXiVcd);  corvus,  a  raven  (comp.  comiz^ 
jcopa^);  dlvns  (diva,  also  deus,  dea,  and  (Lucr.  4.  211)  subdlii)^ 
agodi  goddess;  f&vus,  a  honeycomb  cell;  milyus  (§  762.  2  a)';  nasyas, 
a  mole  on  the  body,  a  birthmark  (gl-gea-o,  comp.  gnaiyos) ;  nervus, 
a  sinew,  a  cord  (comp.  vtvpov) ;  rlvua,  a  stream  (comp.  peXv,  fut. 
pevo-fci/);  sezTua  (also  adj.  and  serva,  f.),  a  sla've  (B&r6re,  Join). 

Nerva,  a  family  nime. 

(b)  Feminine:  calva,  a  skull,  or  bald  head;  c&tenra,  a  crowd; 
d&va,  a  club;  gingiva,  the  gum  of  the  teeth;  larva  (§  762.  2 by; 
nOnerva  (old  Menerva) ;  malva,  the  mallow  (comp.  fuiKaxri,  Hesiod) ; 
dliva  (also  51ea),  olive  (comp.  eXmo?);  silva,  a  wood  (comp.  v\rf); 
stiva,  a  plough  handle;  valva,  a  folding^door ;  iilva,  sedge;  volva,  the 
womb;  11  va,  a  grape, 

(c)  Neuter:  sevum»  an  age  (comp.  al<oy,  §  91);  arvmn,  a  feld 
(comp.  arviu,  §  761,  ftr-fire,  apoai,  plough);  ervum,  bitter  vetch 
(comp.  opo^oi)',  flvum,  an  egg  (comp.  gJoi/,  §  91);  nrvum,  a  plough^ 
tail  (comp.  cnrvus  and  §  121.  3). 

-uo  I.     Adjectives:  7O2 

(a)  from  verb  stems:  amblg-nns,  on  both  sides,  ambiguous 
(aiul>-Ig-ere) ;  assld-uus,  constant  (adsld-€re) ;  csad-uns  (of  a  vs^ood), 
for  cutting  (csad-Sre);  congru-us,  suitable  (congru-^re) ;  contlg-uus, 
touching  (contlng-^re) ;  contln-uus,  continuous  (contlnSre) ;  dSdd-uus, 
falling  (dScId'dre);  divld-uus,  parted  (dlvld-€re);  exlg-uus,  small ^ 
orig.  precise  (exlg-6re);  ing^n-UMB,  free-born  (inglgn-dre);  innOc-aus, 
harmless  (in,  n5c-§re) ;  mUt-uus,  by  <way  of  change  (m11t&-re) ;  oc- 
tHA-VLVLB,  falling :  hence,  from  the  sun,  western  (occid-6re);  pasc-nus^ 
(of  land)ybr^r«2;/«^  (pasc-6re);  perp6t-au8,  uninterrupted  (pezpfit- 
ere) ;  prseclp-uus,  taken  in  front,  i.  e.  chief  (pr»clp-6re) ;  prddUl-uns 
(post- Aug.),  falling  forward  (prOcId-Sre) ;  promisc-uus  (also  pro- 
mlscus),  mixed  (promlscSre) ;  rellc-nus  (also  rellous,  §  160.  7),  lefi 
behind,  remaining  (relinqv-fire) ;  r^Bld-aus,  sunk  to  the  bottom  like 
dregs,  left  unused  (resId-Sre) ;  rig-uus,  Irrlg-uus,  irrigated  (rlg&-re)  ; 
succld-nus  (not  prae- Aug.),  sinking  (succld-&:e) ;  v&c-uus  (§  94.  2), 
empty  (vftcft-re) ;  and  others. 

(b)  from  substantives,  or  of  obscure  origin :  9jai-mui,for  a  year 
(anno-) ;  ard-nus,  lofty  (comp.  opB-o^ ;  cem-uns,  headlong  (comp. 
Kpav-iov);  f&tuus,  foolish;  menstr-uus,  monthly  (mens-tr-1-  from 
mena-;  cf.  §  904);  mort-uns,  dead  (mortl-);  strSn-niu,  active;  Buns, 
his  own;  tuiu,  your;  vld-uiu,  «ividowed  (comp.  dl-vld-dre;  Germ. 
witttwcj  Engl,  eividow). 
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a.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  carduiu,  a  thistle;  UtunB,  an  augur's  crook; 
mlluiui  {§  94.  2),  a  kite;  patr-uiu,  a  father's  brother  (patr-). 

(U)  Feminine:  tXixA^  a  beast;  Jftn-ua,  a  gate  (Jano-);  Ifiraa 
(§  94*  2),  a  ghost ^  a  mask;  noct-ua,  an  owl  (nooti-);  st&t-ua,  a 
statue  (gt&tu-);  trna^  a  spoon, 

(c)    Neuter:  febma  (pi,), purgatives  (febri-). 

-I-vo  (For  some  words-  where  the  1  is  apparently  radical  763 

see  §  761). 

I.     Adjectives: 

SBBt-lvns,  0/  summer  (sdstu-,  heat) ;  adopt-ivus,  taken  by  choice 
(adoptft-re);  c&d-ivus  (Plin.),  falling  (c&d-€re);  intemeo-iyus,  de^ 
structive  (iiiteiiiec-&-re);  IbjocAyxxa,  playful ;  n<ks-lyu8  (Phaedr.,  Plin., 
but  ndcnus,  Ov.\  hurtful  (nOcSre) ;  reoKd-ivus,  restored  (rSdtd-fire) ; 
rSdlvIvufl,  a  builder's  term  for  old  material;  sSmenMvns,  for  soW" 
ing  (sSmenti-);  subslo-lyas,  cut  off,  spare  (subsdo-ftre) ;  tempest- 
Ivns,  seasonable  (tempos-;  either  the  t  is  due  to  a  false  analogy  with 
SBBtlyiui,  or  the  word  may  be  shortened  for  tempestfttlYas);  y5o-lyuB 
(or  yftc-lvus),  early  form  for  vftcuus  (vftcft-re). 

a.  Substantives:  Or&dlviui  (once  Grftdlyos),  a  name  of  Mars; 
sSl-iva,  spittle  (sal,  salt), 

-t-Ivo         i.e.  -Ivo,  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  past  participle.  764 
(Only  passlvus  exhibits  the  s,  and  that  is  not  earlier  than 
Appuleius). 

I.     Adjectives: 

(a)  General:  ac-t-lyos,  active,  practical  (&g§re);  adoptivus, 
adoptive  (comp.  adoptSxe,  frequentative  in  form') ;  cap-t-ivus,  cap- 
tured (oapd-re);  coUec-tiyuB  (post- Aug.),  collected  (colUg-dre); 
condl-tiyuB,  stored  (cond-&re);  feB-ttvuB,  gay,  handsome  (feBtoO; 
fttgl-t-lvus,  run-away  (fugd-re);  for-t-lvus,  stolen  (comp.  fOrS^xl); 
InsI-t-iYOB,  grafted  (InBdrSre) ;  iXLBtaur&-t-iyus  (Cic),  renewed  (in- 
BtanrSre) ;  ltLor§.-t-iyu8,  counted  as  gain  (luor&-n)  ;  nA-t-lYOB,  born, 
self  grown  (na-sc-i-);  prsdrOgfirt-ivus,  first-asked  (pnerog-ftre^ ; 
s&-t-lvns,  for  sowing  (Bd-rSre) ;  Bt&-t-iYUS,  stationary  (stare); 
sec-t-ivuB  (Col.,  Plin.),  split  (sficare);  Bnbdl-t-lyuB,  supposititious 
(sub-dSre) ;  vO-t-ivus,  vowed  (vO-vere) ;  and  others  little  used. 

(^)  Technical  terms  in  rhetoric,  granmiar,  &c.:  deflnl-tlyiui, 
explanatory  (def  Inire) ;  demonBtriUtlviiB,  expository  (demon8tr&-xe) ; 
liortll-tiTnB,  hortatory  (bortft-rl);  landa-tlyas,  laudatory  (laud&-re); 
r&tiOdn&-tiYii8,  of  reasoning  (r&tl0cln&-rl) ;  translSrtiyas,  transferred 
(trauBl&to-) ;  and  others.    Similarly  in  grammar  (in  Quintilian), 
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abl&tiYos,  accoB&tlvuB,  gSndtiviui,  dS.tiyiis,  nOmln&tiyas,  possessi- 
YU8,  rSl&tlviis;  and  others  in  later  writers. 

2.     Substantives:  dBxiativuin  (post-Aug.),  a  largess  (dOna-re). 

-vl  ftvlB  (f.),   a  bird;  brfivls,  short  (comp.  PpaxvSi  §  129);  7^^ 

(fivlB  (m.),  a  citizen  (comp.  qvl-efl,  Kfi-fuu,  Curt.); 
cl&TlB  (f.),  a  key  (comp.  clandfire,  /cXf/r ,  /cXiyis) ;  giiyls,  heavy  (comp. 
&apvs,  as  glanB  with  jSaXai/of);  Wvls,  light  (comp.  «Xaxvf,  §  129); 
xi&Yls  (f.),  a  ship  (comp.  vavs)\  niv-  (nom.  nix.,  f.;  cf.  §  129.  2c); 
snow  (comp.  vi(I)'€t6s)]  pelvis  Tf.),  a  basin;  r3,vis  (f.),  hoarseness 
(comp.  rau-cus) ;  sva-vls,  siveet  (comp.  svad-ua,  ij8-vs) ;  ttnviB,  thin 
(comp.  texL-dSre,  t€n-er,  ravaos). 

-ul  gruB  (f.),  a  crane  (comp.  yipavoi) ;  lues  (f.),  pestilence 

(comp.  Xot/ioff) ;  strues  (f.),  a  heap  (comp.  stru-ere,  ster- 
n$re);  sus  (m.  f.),  a  pig  ^Qom^,  vf). 


V.     Stems  ending  in  -fo. 
offa,  a  morsel;  rlUtis,  red^  scrOfa,  a  sow;  t5fUs,  ti^fa  stone,  766 


CHAPTER   IV. 
GUTTURAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.    Stems  ending  1  in  -co,  -qvo;  -cu,  -d,  -qvl;  -c,  -qv. 

I.     Stems  ending  in  -co,  -qvo. 

-co  I.    Adjectives: 

ssqyus,  level;  avermncus,  averting;  csscus,  blind;  cascus,  767 
old;  cOruBcus,  flashing;  flaccus,  flabby;  foscus,  dark  coloured;  lus- 
OUB,  one-eyed;  mancuB,  maimed;  parcus,  thrifty;  paucus,.^<u;  (comp. 
7rai)-pof);  Plancus  (piano-?);  priscus,  ancient  (prlus);  raucus  ^for 
r&vlcus),  hoarse  (ravl-) ;  r6clpr5cus,  backwards  and  forwards  (r6- 
co,  pr5-co,  derivatives  of  re  and  pro;  Key,  Essays ^  p.  74  sq.) ;  siccus, 

^  On  suffixes  with  -c  see  Key,  Philol.  Soc,  Trans,  for  1856. 
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dry  (for  sltl-cus  from  sltls,  thirst})  \  ^purcus,  dirty;  tnmcus,  lopped; 
vescns,  smalL 

2.    Substantives: 

iji)  Masculine:  ftbftcus,  a  board  (comp.  afia^) ;  arcus  (arcLvua), 
a  ho<w  (see  5  Z$s)'i  circus,  a  ring  (kplkos)'^  cCctis  (coqvus),  a  cook; 
6cu8  (eqvus),^  horse  (comp.  hnros,  §  118);  llscus,  a  basket;  floccns, 
a  flock  of  ivool;  fOcus,  a  hearth;  filcuB  (i),  seanueed  (comp.  (^vKoSf 
Horn.);  (a)  a  drone;  UrcuB,  a  goat;  jOcus,  a  Joke;  Jiincus,  a 
bulrush;  Jtiven-cus,  a  bullock  (J1iv6ii-);  lAcua,  a  pool  (cf.  §§  395,  776); 
15cns,  a  place;  Itlcns,  a  grove;  macciis,  a  clo^wn  (comp.  fiiucKoav,  to 
moan);  Marcus,  hammer f  a  Roman  praenomen;  mfLcus,  snot  (comp. 
mungfire);  picus,  a  «woodpecker;  porcns,  a  pig;  prOcus,  a  suitor 
(comp.  pr6ca-xl) ;  saccus,  a  bag  (comp.  o-cikkos)  ;  aoccus,  a  slipper; 
stlcus,  juice  (comp.  ottos,  §  107) ;  sulcus,  a  furrow  (comp.  oKkos^ 
TKimv)\  truncns,  a  lopt  stem  (see  above);  vicus,  a  street  (comp. 
owcoff) ;  Yopiscus  (see  Plin.  7.  10,  §  8). 

Roman  family  names:  Murcus;  Casca  (comp.  cascus,  old)\  8$. 
nSca  (sdnde-,  tdd) ;  Tacca. 

{b)  Feminine:  ficus,  afg-tree;  ruscus  (or  ruscum,  n. ?)  butcher's 
broom, 

&qva,  water;  area,  a  chest  (comp.  arcSre,  dpKetv) ;  b&ca,  a  berry; 
brace»  (pi.),  breeches;  bucca,  a  cheek;  esca,  food  (fid-,  €ddre,  esse, 
to  eat)]  furca,  a  fork;  Jlivenca,  a  heifer  (see  above);  labrusca,  a 
(wild  vine;  xn&rlsca,  a  kind  of  fig;  mica,  a  grain;  moUusca,  a  soft 
nut  (molll-);  musca,  a  fly  (comp.  /uvZa  for  /uvo-m?);  orca,  a  <whale^ 
a  tun;  Parcss  (pl.)j  Fates  (from  par-tl-,  the  apportionersf  comp. 
fioipai,  fjJpos:  or  eulogistic  from  parc-6re,  to  spare})  \  porca,  (i)  a 
furrow;  (2)  a  farrow^  i.  e.  a  sow  (cf.  Key,  Essays,  p.  95) ;  posca, 
an  acid  drink;  rica,  a  (woman's  veil;  sica,  a  dagger;  spica,  an  ear  of 
com;  tricss  (pi.),  trifles;  vacca,  a  cow, 

(c)    Neuter:    molluscum,   a  fungus  (moUi-);  naucum  (?),   a 
trifle  (?);  tesca  (tesqva,  pi.),  waste  places;  viscum,  mistletoe  (comp. 
1^69). 
I-co  i.e.  (usually)  -co,  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

I.  Adjectives:  Afrl*cus,  of  the  Afri  (Afiro-);  beUl-cos,  768 
o/*  wrtr  (bdllo-);  civl-cus,  of  a  citizen  (civl-);  classi-cus,  of  a  class, 
esp.  the  fleet  (dassl-) ;  CrSti-cus,  of  Crete  (CrSta-) ;  dOmlnl-cus,  of 
a  master  (ddxnino-);  fullOn-icus,  of  a  fuller  (fullCh-);  Oermaal-cus, 
of  Germans  (Oerm&no-) ;  lubricus,  slippery;  mangdu-lcus  (Plin., 
Suet.),  of  a  dealer  (mangOn-) ;  medl-cus,  of  healing  (mSdd-,  mSdSxl); 
Xtt5dl-cus,  moderate  (in5do-) ;  publi-cus,  public  (pdpiQo-,  cf.  §  69) ; 
sonti-cus,  dangerous  (sonti-,  guilty);  tdtri-cus,  rough  (comp. 
twtro-?);  Y^LTicoA  (pw,)f  straddling  (vftro-);  tlnl-cns,  single  (Vuio-); 
urM-cns,  of  the  city  (urbi-). 

Common  in  Greek  words ;  e.g.  c5micns,gramxii&tlcii8,  posticus,  &c. 
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2.    Substantives: 

{a)    Masculine:  yIU-ct»  (Ylllca),  a  farm  ite<ward  (villa-). . 

(Ji)  Feniinine:  ftllca  (hallca),  spelt;  brasslca,  cabbage;  Habrl-ca, 
a  manufacture  (£Eibro-);  «ric»  (pi.),  see  Juv.  3.  38;  flUlca  (ftillx), 
a  coot;  lu&nl-cse  (pi.),  gloves,  handcuffs  (m&nn-);  pM-ica,  a  snare 
(jfi6A',  foot);  ridlca,  a  vineprop;  dllqya,  a  pod;  sablXca,  a  pile  for 
a  bridge,  &c.;  ttknlca,  a  shirt;  Tdmi-ca,  a  running  abscess  (vdmfire^ 
cf.  §  698). 

(r)    toxicum,  poison,  orig.  for  smearing  arrows  (t6$ov). 

-tl-co         i.  e.  -co  added  to  real  or  presumed  adjectives  in  -to.  769 

I.  Adjectives:  dOmestlciis,  of  home  (d6mo-;  comp. 
mOdestus,  §  789;  agrestis,  §  808);  LUnis-tlciiB,  of  the  Ligurians 
(Ligus-);  ruB-tlcus,  of  the  country  (rtls-), 

a.  Substantives:  can-ticum,  a  song  (can-to-,  c&nSre);  man* 
tica,  a  bag;  pertlca,  a  pole;  BcUtlca,  a  tivhip  (comp.  BCfttom,  a  leathern 
shield) ;  til-ticum  (threshed)  wheat,  com  (tri-to-,  tSrdre). 

-&tX-co       I .    Adjectives :  &ciuftticns,  li'ving  in  or  near  water  (&qTia-)$  770 

erratlcxu,  wandering  (errftre);  fSnaticiis,  inspired  (fSno-); 
lympli&tlcns,  of  thefren^ed  (Isrmph&to-,  Isrmpha-) ;  sUvaticiis,  of  a 
wood  (silYa-);  T8naticus,/0r  hunting  (v6zi&rl-);  umbratlous,  of  the 
shade  (umlira-);  Tdlaticus,  winged  (vSlft-re,  to  fly). 


%.    Substantives:  yVSAXaunn,  journey-supplies  (via-;  comp»  viator). 
-U-co  ) 

-1C3      ( 


I.    Adjectives:  fftm6-llcns,  starving  (fSLmS-);.  Mu-lcus,  77x 
gaping  (hia-re ;    cf.  §   204.  a  e) ;    pdtu-lcns,  frolicsome 
(p6t-ere,  cf.  §  657,  and  comp.  pStU-ans). 

2.  Substantives:  bUbul-cus,  an  ox^tender,  i.e.  a  ploughman 
(b6v-  whence  bUblUiui,  cf.  §  76.  2);  sub-nlcns,  a  swineherd  (sn- 
for  s6v-?  or  perhaps  the  word  is  simply  formed  in  imitation  of 
bubnlcug) ;  r6mulciim  (only  in  abl.  s.),  a  towrope  (probably  from 
Gyeek;  comp.  pvyLovkKclv,  Polyb.). 

-r-co  [       vltiiciui,^  a    stepfather;  nOvorca,   a  stepmother    (n6vo-; 
^       comp.  yeoff,  vcapos)' 

"lavo^°(     -^Ai^ctiv^-    ant-IqvuB,    ancient    (for    antlnqyiu?    from  77^ 
ante,  but  cf.  §  774);  long-lnqvus,  distant  (longo-);  prOp- 
inqvuB,  near  (pr^pe). 

(In  obUqvus  the  q  is  radical;  comp.  Uc-Inus,  X/x-pwr). 

-ftoo  mSr-acnB,  pure  (of  wine  without  water;  mfiro-);  6p-  773 

acus,  shady;  do-aca,  a  sewer  (duere  old  =piirgare:  comp. 
xXv-ffti^). 
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•flco  asr-uca,  'verdigris  (»8-) ;  c&d-ucns,  falling  (cfid-$re) ;  car- 

ruca,  a  carriage;  6raca,  a  caterpillar^  colekvort;  festaca, 
a  stalk;  flstnca,  a  pile-driver;  lact-uca,  a  lettuce  (laoti-) ; 
maad-ueiu,  a  chequer  (majid-6re^ ;  mastraca  (Sardinian), 
a  sheepskin;  sabucus  (aambucns),  f.,  elder-tree;  yerraea, 
a  wart, 

-Ico  The  I  seems  to  be  at  least  in  some  cases  the  result  of  con-  77* 

traction  with  a  final  vowel;  e.g.  =ol,  el,  &c. 

I.  Adjectives:  im-icuB,  friendly  (am&-re);  ant-lcoB,  in  front 
Tante);  &];»r-icu8,  sumiy;  mend-lcus,  of  Beggars;  post-lcus,  behind 
(post,  old  poste)  ;  ptLd-icus,  shamefast  (ptLdSre). 

a.  Substantives:  formica,  an  ant;  leot-ica,  a  sedan  (lecto-); 
lOr-lca,  a  breast-plate  (of  leathern  thongs;  lOro-);  lumbrlcus,  a 
ivorm;  Nas-lca  (m.),  (n&so-);  rubr-ica,  red  painty  red  heading 
(mbro-);  yesica,  a  bladder;  lunbll-IcuB,  the  navel  (comp.  6fi(t>a\6s) ; 
urtlca,  a  nettle  (comp.  Itr-foe).    See  also  in  §  767.  2  b, 

I-&CO  JBgypt-I-&ca8,  of  ^gypt  (fgypto-) ;  Cdrinthiacns,  of  Co-  775 

rinth  (CdrlntHo-);  Nn-I-ftcus,  of  the  Nile  (NHo-). 


2.    Stems  ending  in  -co,  -el,  -c 


-cu 


See  §  395.    &cns  (m.  f.),  a  needle  (comp.  ac-dr,  a/c-wKi});  776 
aicus  (m.),  a  bow;  ficus  (f.),  afigtree;  l&cns  (m.),  a 
pool  (comp.  l&cCLna,  UUma,  Xojc-of,  Xajcxof);  pdcu  (n.),  a  head  of 
cattle;  portXcns  (f.),  a  colonnade  (comp.  portu-) ;  qvercus  (f.),  an 
oak;  spdeos  (m.),  a  cave  (comp.  orTreor). 

'  -d  arx  (f.),  a  citadel  (comp.  arcSre) ;   calx  (f.),  (i)  chalk, 

(z)  a  heel;  dnlds,  sweet  (comp.  ykvKvs) ;  fasds  (m.),  a 

bundle;  tan  (f.),  dregs;  fauces  (m.  pi.),  throat;  lanx  (f.),  a  dish; 

lux  (f.),  light;  merx  (f.),  merchandise;  plsds  (m.),  a  jSsh;  torqvls 

(m.),  a  collar  (comp.  torqv6re,  to  twist). 

-c  cmx  (f.),  a  cross;  dux  (m.),  a  leader;  fax  (f.),  a  link; 

fir&ces  (m.  pL),  oil-dregs;  nex  (f.),  death ;maL  (f.),  a  nut; 
pix  ^.),  pitch  (comp.  mcrtra  and  §  839  ^^ ;  prex  (not  found  in  nom. 
s.)  (f.),  a  prayer;  trux,  cruel;  vIc-em  (m.  f.),  a  change;  vox  (f.), 
a  voice, 

-«c  (-Ic)     This  is  a  diminutival  suffix,  and  forms  substantives.  777 

&pex  (m.),  the  top  point;  cSrex  (f.),  sedge;  candex, 
cSdex  (m.),  a  tree-trunk,  wooden  tablets;  dmex  (m.),  a  bug;  cort- 
ex (m.  f.),  bark  of  a  tree;  ciilex  (m.),  a  gnat;  forfex  (m.  f.), 
scissors;  firfttex  (m.),  a  shrub;  Hex  (f.),  an  ilex;  imbr-ex  ?m.),  a 
tile  (Imbrl-);    lAtex  (xn.),  water;   mtbrex  (hl),  the  purple  fish^ 
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];>88l-ez,  pel-ex  (f.),  a  concubine  (a  transcription  of  TroXXaJ);  p5dex 
(m.  pSd-6re);  poUez  (m.),  a  thumb;  ptUez  (m.),  a  flea  (comp. 
^wXXa);  pilmez  (m.),  a  pumice  stone;  rftmex  (m.),  a  {branching) 
bloodvessel  (rOzno-);  rtUnex  (m.  f.),  sorrel;  sdn-ex  (m.),  an  old  man 
(comp.  ft/Off);  Bilex  (m.  i.)^  flint;  8orex(m.),  a  sbre^  mouse  (comp. 
^P«^) ;  vort-ex,  vert-ex  (m.),  a  (whirl,  the  top  of  a  *thing  (vert-fee). 

(Ju-dex,  arti-fex,  au-spex,  simplex,  &c.  are  compounds ;  oMoes 
from  obXcere;  lllex  from  illlcere.     See  §  395.) 

-Ic  append-lx  (f.),  an  appendage  (append-6re) ;  flllx  (f.),  a    778 

fern;  fom-ix  (m.),  a  ^ault  (fomo-,  an  oven);  larix, 
a  larch;  s&lix,  a  ivillo^  (comp.  iXUrf)]  var-ix,  a  dilated  vein 
(vftro-)j  and  a  few  others  (see  §  440). 


-fici  I.    Adjectives;  almost  all  from  verb  stems:  770 

aud-ax,  daring  (audSre);  c&p-ax,  capacious  (cftpe-re); 
conttLxn-ax,  obstinate  (ttm&Te) ;  dic-ax,  <wittjf  (die-,  comp.  maledic-us); 
Sd-ax,  eating  anxiay  (6d-€re);  eflflc-ax,  eflectual  (fftcfi-re");  £znax, 
fond  of  making  purchases  (em-^re) ;  fall-ax,  deceptive  (flill-$re) ; 
Ur-^Ji,  fruitful  (f6r-re);  ftlg-ax,  runanuay  (fligfi-re^;  fflr-ax,  thievish 
(fara-ri) ;  Idqv-ax,  talkative  (loqvl) ;  mend-ax,  lying  (comp.  men- 
tl-ri);  min-ax,  threatening  (mina-ri);  mord-ax,  biting  (mor-dfee); 
ntlg-ax,  trifling  (nuga-ri) ;  prOc-ax,  forward  in  manner  (prdcft-re) ; 
pugn-ax,  quarrelsome  (pugnft-re);  r&p-ax,  rapacious  (r&p6-xe); 
s&g-ax,  sagacious  (comp.  prse-sSgl-re) ;  sSl-ax,  lustful  (salire); 
sfiqv-ax,  pursuing  (seqvl) ;  perspXe-ax,  clear-sighted  (Bp6c6-re) ;  tftg- 
ax,  right-fingered  (tag-,  taxigere^ ;  tdn-ax,  tenacious  (tdnSre) ;  vfe-4LX, 
truthful  (verb-) ;  pervlc-ax,  stubborn  (vl«c-6re) ;  viv-ax,  lifefull,  long- 
lived  (vlv-£re) ;  v5r-ax,  voracious  (v6ra-re) ;  and  some  others  little 
used. 

a.     Substantives:  fom-ax  (f.),  a  kiln  (fomo-);  pax  (f.),  peace. 
Also  (with  suffix  -ftc) :  Hm-ax  (f.),  a  slug  (llmo-). 

-5cl  Adjectives:    atr-ox,   cruel  (atro-,  black)  \   ffe-ox,   high^  780 

spirited  (fBro-,  <ivild);  solox,  coarse  (of  wool,  only  in 
Festus);  v61-ox,  s<wiji  (v51fir-re?). 

Substantive:  c61-ox  (f.),  a  yacht  (comp.  cSl-er,  xeXiyy). 

-€c  aiex  (f,)jfish  brine;  verv-ex  (m.),  a  «wether, 

-Id  I.    Adjectives:   fSl-lx,  happy;  pemix,  active  (nX-tl,  cf.  781 

§  707). 

-Xc  2.    Substantives;  all  feminine. 

cervix,  a  neck-bone  (?),  the  neck ;  cor-n-lx,  a  crow  (comp. 
cor-vus,  Kop-<6v-Tj,  Kop-a^) ;  cOtnmix,  a  quail;  cox-end-tc 
(f.),  the  htp  (eoxa-);  JtXn-lx,  a  beiffr  (Jttvto-);  16dlx,  a 
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blanket;  rid-lx,   a  root   (comp.   pifa»  ^^^^  perhaps  paStws,  taper, 
ra-miis);  stru-ix  (f.),  a  heap  (stirui-,  stru-Sre);  vibix,  a  iveaL 

mfttr-lx  (f.),  a  breeder  (mater);  nfltr-lx  (f.),  nurse  (nutrlre), 
are  formed  as  if  analogous  to  the  words  in  the  next  section. 

**"'"^?   A  Semi-adjectival    feminine  substantives  corresponding  to 

C"*-^-^^)^  nouns  in -Wr.    The  t  is  the  suffix  of  supine,  &c.    When 

used  as  adjectives  they  have  -1  stems  (e.  g.  victricia,  §  414)* 

accusa-triz  (Plant,  twice),  accuser  (accusa-);  adja-triz,  helper 
(acUiiva^re) ;  al-trlz,  nourisher  (fil-fire);  ama-tarix  (Plant.,  Mart.), 
a  mistress  (ama-re);  tiellflrtrix,  a  <warrior  (beUa-re);  dtcatrlx,  a 
scar;  conserva-trlz  (Cic.  once) /preserver  (serva-re);  contem-p-trix» 
despising  (contemn-^re) ;  crea-trix,  a  creator  (crea-re) ;  cul-trix,  a 
culti'vator  (c6l-^Te);  ediica-trix,  trainer  (edtlca-re);  expul-trix,  ex^ 
peller  (pell-dre,  pul-sum,  §  15a.  3);  genS-trlx,  a  mother  (gdn-,  gig- 
ndre);  g&bema-trix,  directress  (gubema-re) ;  impera-trix,  dommander 
(impera-re) ;  indaga-trlx,  a  tracker  out  (ladSga-re) ;  inven-trix,  disco^ 
verer  (vSn-I-re) ;  mSre-trix,  a  courtesan  (m8r6re) ;  mOlI-trix  (Suet.), 
a  contriver  (m61I-il)*,  zia-trix,  a  «ivater-snake  (na-re);  obBtd-trix, 
a  midlife  (stare,  cf.  §  645);  oratrix,  a  suppliant  (orare);  reoeptzlx, 
a  receiver  (reclpere);  tex-trix  (Mart.),  tivebster,  i.e.  female  <iveaver 
(tex-6re);  tons-trix,  a  ^«r^^r  (tondSre,  §  160.  3);  vena-trix,  hunt- 
ress (vSnftri);  vlc-trix,  conquering  (vl«cSre);  ul-triz,  avenging 
(ulc-iscl,  cf.  §  no.  a);  and  some  others. 

In  Plautus  also  clstellatrlx,  a  casket-^oman  (cisteUa-);  prsastl- 
glatrix,  a  conjurer  (prsstlgia). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -c5so,  -iciUdso,  §  814;  -cimdo,  §820; 
-cino,  -dOn,  §§  840,  853;  -ciilo,  -vnctUo,  -usdUo,  §§  86a — 864; 
-cfiro,  -cfirl,  §§  887,  90a;  -aceo,  -tlceo,  §§  920,  9ai;  -do,  -tido, 
-dnlo,  §§  930,  931,  936. 


782 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -go,  -gvo;  -gl,  -g,  -gvl.  783 

In  most  of  these  words  the  g  belongs  to  the  stem, 

^0  I.     Adjectives:    largos,  bountiful;  longos,  long;   sSgus 

(usually  saga,  t),  foretelling  (comp.  sag-ax) ;  v&gas,  (tuan- 
dering;  valgus,  bow-legged  (comp.  var-us), 

a.    Substantives: 

alga,  seanveedj  biilga,  a  bag  (Gallic  word) ;  caUga,  a  half  boot 
(comp.  calc-eus) ;  fSgus  (f,),  a  beech-tree  (comp.  <^ryy6s,  oak) ;  firSga 
fpl.),  strawberries;  ftLg-a,  flight  (comp.  </)vyi}^ ;  fimgus,  a  mushroom 
(comp.  (T^oyyof);  Jtt«-iun,  a  yoke  (comp.  fvyoy,  §  141)5  merg-Tu-, 
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a  dvver'fotivl  (merg-dre) ;  merg».  (pi.),  a  Uuo-prong  fork;  nISga 
(pi.),  trifles  (comp.  nanco-) ;  pftgus,  a  'village;  plftga,  (i)  a  region^ 
(2)  a  snare;  pl&g-a,  a  blow  (comp.  plang-dre,  7rXi;o-o-ety,  ^rXiyyi}); 
rOgxis,  a  funeral  pile  (rfig-Gre);  rOga,  ^^  wrinkle;  Bftgum,  ^^  soldier'' s 
blanket^  said  by  Polyoius  to  be  a  Celtic  word;  but  comp.  a-deyri, 
harness^  \  strlg-a,  a  swathe  (comp.  fitrljzg-dre) ;  tergum,  a  back; 
tOg-a,  a  cloak  (teg-toe);  vlrga,  a  switch  (comp.  vlr-dre?);  vOlgiu 
(n.  §  338),/o/i. 

-g70  Ungva,  the  tongue  (lingSre,  to  lick), 

-gi  ambSges  (f,  pL),  goings  round  about  (amb,  &g-ttre);  com-  784. 

pages  (f.),  a  fastening  (compa«g-«re) ;  contSgei  (f.),  con- 
tagion (com,  ta«g-«re);  JflglB  {2jdi}.\  fresh;  propfiges  (f.), 
offspring  (comp.  propSgft-re);  str&-ge8  (f.),  destruction 
(comp.  itemdre,  str&-to-). 

-g  conJuDZ,  a  consort  (com,  JiLg-) ;  firCLg-cm  (f.  no  nom.  ang.), 

fruity  com;  grex  (m.),  a  flock;  lex  (f.),  a  law  (Ifig-fire,  to 
choose  ?);  rex  (m.),  a  king  (rfig-fire);  strlx  (f.),  a  screech-owL 

-gvl  angvls  (m.f.),  a  snake  (comp.  exts) ;  nl»gvl8  (f.  nix),  snow 

(comp.  w^frof);  plttgvia,  ^/  (comp.  iraxvs)'*  imgvls 
(m.),  a  natl  (comp.  owf). 


Compound  stem-endings:   -gno,  §  826;  -g6n,  -fig5n,  -I19g6n, 
-tigOii,  -Ig6ii,  §  845;  -gneo,  §  922. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -ho,  -111. 
trftba,  a  sledge;  T^es,  a  cart  load  (vdh-dre).  7S5 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stents  ending  in  -to  (or  -so  when  presumably  arisen  from 

a  dental), 

-to  Adjectives  of  quantity: 

qyan-tns,   how  great  (quam) ;    qvar-tos,  fourth    (for  786 
qyatvortos  from  qvattvor) ;  qvln-tus  (or  QVinctus),^^i&  (qvlnqve) ; 
qu5-tii8,  how  great  {a  pari) ^  i.e.  what  number  (qvo-,  comp.  qrot); 
sex-tiis,  sixth  (sex);  tau-tus,  so  great  (tam);  t6-tu8,  so  many-th; 
tOtus,  whole, 

Qomp.  Is-tus  (Iste),  that;  ipsus  (Ipse),  self 
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-to  (-80)     I.    Adjectives:  787 

{a)    Participles,  expressing  completed  action^  done  in  the 
case  of  deponent  verbs,  and  some  others  (|§  734»  735) ;  suffered  in 
the  case  of  verbs  having  also  an  active  voice,  and  in  many  deponents 
<§  734).    See  full  list  in  §§  689—709.     Also  §§  734,  735- 

(J>)  Participles,  or  words  of  similar  formation,  used  as  adjec- 
tives of  quality.    (For  -ftto,  &c.  see  below,  §  796.) 

al-sus,  cool  (alg-Sre) ;  al-tuB,  high  (&l-8re,  to  nourish) ;  ap-tus, 
Jit  (&pi-BC-i) ;  artUB,  narronv  (arcSre,  to  confine) ;  assus,  roast  (comp. 
afco);  blSBBUS,  lisping  (comp.  /3Xa((ror,  bandy-legged)  \  brUtus,  brute; 
cassuB,  empty;  castus,  chaste  (comp.  KaBap6s)\  c&tus,  sharp;  ceL-sus, 
high  (cell-6re,  to  strike})  \  cer-tUB,  sure  (cer/2-dre);  crassuB,  thick; 
ciinctus,  4ill  (covlnc-lre) ;  cnrtus,  docked  (comp.  K€tp<i>) ;  decrdpltus 
(that  has  cracked  off}),  worn  out  (cropSxe);  densus,  thick  j^comp. 
oao--vf);  dlerectus  (Plant.),  crucified^  usually  dierecte;  vocative?  or 
adverb?  (always  trisyll.  diB-erigdre?);  diser-tus,  ^^;z/  (dissdrdre? 
to  discuss)  \  Slizus,  boiled  (comp.  lazoB,  prolixus);  fal-sus,  false 
(falldre^;  fastus  (ndfSsLSttis),  lawful  (fas);  fessus,  weary  (f&tl-sc-l, 
to  gape) ;  fes-tUB,  festive  (comp.  fSr-i») ;  f6-tUB,  pregnant  (comp. 
fg-mina,  fS-cundus,  §  99.  6);  firStus,  relying  (fer-re?  cf.  §  692); 
gllitus,  tenacious,  soft  (§  690);  grfttus,  pleasing;  hlrtus,  shaggy;  in- 
fes-tUB,  set  on  (cf.  §  764.  n.);  Invitus,  unwilling  (for  in-vic-tiiB? 
comp.  f  e/t-,  €K(av) ;  ir-ri-tus,  ineffectual  (r6rl) ;  Justus,  just  (jtlB-) ; 
ISBtuB,  cheerful;  lassuB,  tired;  l&tus,  broad  (for  tl&tus,  borne,  cf. 
§  176.  3);  lazuB,  hose;  luzus,  dislocated  (comp.  Xo^o?);  lau-tus, 
splendid  (l&vSxe) ;  lentus,  pliant;  mac-tus,  made  great  (comp.  mag- 
nus);  mssstus,  sad  (mssrSre);  m&nifestus,  hand-struck,  i.e.  palpable 
(§  704.  n.);  multus,  much;  mustus,  new;  mfLtus,  dumb  (comp. 
muBsSxe;  also  /xvetv,  to  close  the  eyes);  dbSsus  {o'vereaten,  i.e.),  fat 
(Sd-6re);  p»tUB,  blink-eyed;  p6r-0sus,  hating  (cf.  p.  252);  plautus, 
flat;  piltus,  cleared,  quite  (comp.  piL-t&re,  §  964) ;  russus,  red  (comp. 
€pvd-p6s)',  sal-suB,  salt  (s&lire);  sanctus,  holy,  good  (sane-Ire);  sen- 
tus,  squalid  (comp.  Bentina);  Bl-tUB,  placed  (8l;2-6re);  splssus, 
crowded;  stvUtVLa,  foolish  (comp.  stdUdus);  stibltus,  sudden  (subire); 
Bublestus  (P\ai\it,),weak;  t&cltus,  silent  (tS.c3re);  ter-BUB,  neat  (terg- 
ere,  to  wipe)',  vastUB,  waste,  huge;  y6g6-tus,  active  (§  693). 

a.     Substantives:  788 

(a)  Masculine:  accensus,  an  apparitor  (orig.  supernumerary, 
Mommsen,  accens6re);  cobsus,  a  worm;  also  as  proper  name  (from 
wrinkled  skin) ;  digitus,  a  finger  (comp.  baKTvKo^,  deiKvveiv,  dlcSre, 
dlc-&re,  prodlgium);  filsus,  ^  spindle;  grossus,  an  unripe  fig;  guttUB 
(gUtUB),  a  bottle;  liortus,  a  garden  (cf.  §  134) ;  lacertUB,  (i)  the 
muscle  of  the  upper  arm;  (2)  a  lizard;  lectus,  a  couch  (comp.  Xe;(Off, 
\€KTpov) ;  liber-tus,  a  freedman  (llbfiro-) ;  n&sus  (nftsum),  a  nose 
(comp.  nfirls);  ventus,  witid;  ursuB,  a  bear  (comp.  apKTo^)* 
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l&nista,  a  trainer  of  gladiators  (comp.  clth&rista,  Kidapia^Ti^s) : 
liza,  a  camp-follower. 

Bassus;  Cotta  (for  cocta?);  Katta;  TsjisAj  splaj-footl  (pand-Sre). 

(b)     Feminine;  buzus,  box-tree;  tazuB,  j^^ <zu. 

&mita,  a  father's  sister;  ansa,  a  handle;  antistl-ta,  a  priestess 
(ante,  stato-);  &rista,  the  beard  of  corn;  liaUista»  a  military  engine 
(/SoXXeti/);  beta,  beet;  blatta,  a  moth;  capsa,  a  ^o;^  (cftp-6re?);  ci- 
tasta,  a  platform;  causa,  a  cause;  cSnissa,  (luhite  lead  (as  if  KX)po€a^ 
era?);  charta,  paper  (xap^^ys)?  costa,  a  rib;  coxa,  the  hip  (comp. 
i^o\^vi])\  creta,  chalk;  crista,  a  crest;  crusta,  rind,  shell,  &c.;  cil- 
cnrblta,  a  gourd;  culclta,  a  pillow;  fossa,  a  ditch  (fddg-re);  «rutta, 
a  drop;  hasta,  a  spear;  hosplta,  a  guest;  impen-sa  (sc.  pecunla), 
expense  (impend-6re) ;   instlta,  a  flounce  or  band;  JiLven-ta,  youth 
(Jily§n-);  matta,  a  mat;  mensa,  a  table;  m§ta,  a  cone;  multa,  a 
fine;  ndta,  a  mark  (cf.  §  647) ;  noza,  hurt  (ndc-6re) ;  oflfen-sa,  a 
striking  against  (oflfend-6re) ;  orblta,  a  wheel  track  (orbl-) ;.  pansa, 
a  pause  (navciv) ;  planta,  a  sprout,  the  sole  of  the  foot;  porta,  agate; 
pr89tez-ta  (sc.  toga),  a  bordered  robe  (pr»tez-6re) ;  prdsa  (sc.  ora- 
tio),  prose  (pro-vert-ere,  cf.  §  191.  2);  r6pul-sa,  a  repulse  (repell- 
6re);  rixa,  a  quarrel  (comp.  eptS-);  rdsa,  a  rose  (comp.  pobov)', 
rfita^  a  wheel;  rdta,  rue  (comp.  pvTrD',  sseta,  a  bristle;   s&gltta, 
an  arrow;  sec-ta,  a  party  (sec&re  or  sSqvi?);    semlta,  a  path; 
secesplta,  a  knife;  Sosplta  (epithet  of  Juno),  Preserver;  sporta, 
a  basket  (comp.  (nrvpid-) ;  tensa,  a  sacred  chariot;  testa,  a  potsherd 
(for  tors-ta,  from  torre-re?);  ton-sa,  an  oar  (tund-6re);  Vesta, 
hearth-goddess  (comp.  tlr-ere,  us-tum;  'Eoria);  vlndicta,  (i)  rod 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission ;  (2)  revenge  (ylnd^c-) ;  vita, 
life;  vltta,  a  filet  (comp.  vi6re) ;  v611l-ta,  a  scroll  m  architecture 
(volv-6re). 

(f)  Neuter:  arbtitiim,  wild  strawberry;  bns-tnm,  a  tomb  (comp. 
com-bHr-^re);  compltxun,  a  crossroad  (com-p8t-dre?);  ctibl-tiun,  tlx 
elbow  (dibSxe);  dSfiiltum,  must  boiled  down  (defervere  ?) ;  dic-tum, 
a  saying  (dic-6re) ;  dorsum,  a  back;  exta  (pi.),  heart,  liver,  &c.  (for 
ex-sec-ta?);  fa,-tum,  destiny  (fa-rl);  firStum,  a  sea  strait;  frustum, 
a  broken  piece  (comp.  Bpaveiv,  §  99.  6);  fartum,  a  theft  (fiir-);  letum, 
death;  Iti-tum,  mud  (comp.  Iftv-are) ;  ItLtxun,  a  yellow  dye;  mentum, 
the  chin  (comp.  e-minSre,  to  project)  \  fimasum,  bullock"* s  tripe  (a 
Gallic  word) ;  pas-sum,  raisin  wine  (pand-6re,  to  spread  out  to  dry) ; 
pen-stun,  a  task  (pend-6re,  to  weigh) ;  possum  (only  ace),  ground 
(p6d-,  foot);  porten-tum,  a  portent  (portend-6re) ;  pr&tum,  a 
meadow;  prosecta  (pi.),  parts  cut  off,  e.g.  for  sacrifice  (prosScftro) ; 
pulpltum,  a  scaffold;  punc-tum,  a  point  (pung-€ro,  to  prick) ;  sssp- 
tum,  a  fence  (s8Bp-!re);  saxum^  a  rock;  scortum,  a  whore  (orig. 
a  hide  ace.  to  Varro;  comp.  c5r-lum);  scrUta  (pi.),  trash;  sctttnm, 
a  leather-covered  shield  (comp.  (ncvroi) ;  sugges-tum,  a  platform 
(suggSr-ere) ;  tec-tum,  a  bouse  (tdg-dre) ;  tes-tum,  a  pot-lid  (torr- 
6re);  vervactum,  a  fallow-feld;  vlrgultam,  a  thicket  (virg-tU-a-) ; 
yO-tnm,  a  vow  (v5v-Sre). 
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-118-to        i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -ob,  -ub  (-or,  -ur).  789 

angus-tiu,  narrofuf  (aagOr-,  ang-Sre;  comp.  ay^tiv,  to 
tbrottle);  BJig-xia-tttB,  consecrated  (aug-ur-);  ftuu-tus,  propitious  (f&- 
v5r-);  On-us-tus,  laden  (OntUi-);  rOb-ns-tus,  strong  (rOWr-);  ydn-OB- 
tus,  pretty  (y&ilis-) ;  vdtcui-tiis,  ancient  (rettts-). 

-es-to        i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  -os  or  -ob. 

fOn-es-tos,  deadly  (fOn-iis-) ;  hOn-es-tus,  honourable  (li6n- 
S-s);  intempes-tOB,  unseasonable  (In  temp6B-);  mOd-es-tns,  modest 
(modo-;  comp.m6d-«r-ft-rl);  mSl-eB-taattroub/esome (exhausting^  horn 
m01-6re,  to  grind}) ;  BcU-eB-tas,  wicked  (adSlta-). 

-c-to        •  i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -So,  -Ic.  790 

1.  Adjectives:  BenectOB  (Plant.),  old  (Ben-eo-);  hence 
senecta,  sc.  »taB,  old  age;  iUnectUB,  moist  (comp.  Hm-Sre). 

2.  Substantives:  cSx-ec-tum,  reed  beds  (cftr-6c-);  dftnir- 
ec-tnm  (Fest.),  old  for  dumetum  (§  798.  2) ;  fimtec-tnm  (also  in 
Col.  fimtetnm;  comp.  fimtioetum,  §  798.  2),  shrubbery  (fir&t6c-); 
B&l-lc-tnm,  a  willow  bed  (b&Uc-);  Ylr-ec-tom,  greenery  (7lr-9re). 

-en-to        I.    Adjectives:  cra-entoB,  bloody  (comp.  cm-or).  791 

2.     Substantives:   (a)  feminine:   pOlenta,   pearl   barley 
(pollSn-;  comp.  ttoXi;)  ;  pl&centa,  a  cake  (probably  from 
ace.  of  TrXaKovs)» 
(b)    Neuter:  arg-entnm,  silver  (comp.  dpyop,  white);  caxpen- 

tum,  a  covered  two- wheeled  carriage;  flu-entum,  a  stream  (fla-6re) ; 

pilentum,  a  covered  four-wheeled  carriage;  taientun,  a  balance 

(rakavTou) ;  uiiflnren-tiun,  ointment  (angv&i-). 

So  the  names  of  towns:  Agrlgentum  QAxpayavr-y  nom.  'Axpayar); 
Bnz-entum,  Boxgrove  (bnzo-;  Ilvfoci^-,  nom.  Uv^ols)]  GrOm-exi- 
tum,  Hill-town}  (grCUno-);  Lanr-entum,  Laurel  grove}  (lauro-); 
T&rentum  (Tapar);  comp.  Slpontum  (^movs)* 

-m-en-to    i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -mSn  (§  850).  793 

Substantives,  (a)  neuter;    usually  derived  from  verbs. 
Many  are  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

ftlX-mentnm,  nourishment  (&1-Sre);  ftmentum,  a  javelin  thongs 
(for  &pl-mentiiin,  ajitting}  comp.  ap-tus,  airr^iv);  arga-mentflm,  a 
proof  (argn-Sre) ;  arma-menta  (pi.)?  tackle  (armft-re) ;  ar-mentum, 
a  plough  beast  (&r&-re);  atramentum,  ink  (atro-);  auctOr^-mentuxn, 
hire  (auctorfiril) ;  Uandl-mentom,  soothing  (blandl-re);  ca-mentum, 
quarried  stone  (c8Bd-6re^ ;  calceft-mentnm,  a  shoe  (calceftre) ;  c&pl]l&- 
mentnm,  hair  (capUlo-) ;  coag-mentnm,  a  joining  (coS^r-foe) ;  cognO- 
mentum,  a  surname  (cogno-BO-fore) ;  complS-mentnin  (rare),  a  filing 
up  (complS-re);  dehOneBta^mentiim,  a  disgrace  (debOnestA-re);  dS- 
tri-mentum,  a  loss  by  wear  (det$r-&:e;  comp.  detrl-tiu);  dOcft-meoa- 
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turn,  a  lesson  (dOcfire);  Sld-menta  (p\.),  JSrst  principles  {means  of 

frowthl  comp.  Olescere);  ^mlB^Vti-iaeatwai,  gain  (by  grinding;  emd- 
•Sre);  ezpfoi-mentuin,  a  test  (exp&l-rl);  fer-mentum,  yeajt  (fenr- 
ere);  fezTft-mentum,  an  iron  inclement  (comp.  ferrft^tiis);  fO-men* 
tarn,  poultice,  &c.  (f5v6re) ;  frS^-mentum,  a  fragment  (trang-eire) -, 
fiil-mentiun,  com  (comp.  frOgefl) ;  fandA-mentum,  a  ground<work 
(fandSUre);  incltft-mentum,  an  incentive  (intiLtftre);  IncrS-meiLtiim, 
increase,  germ  (Incre-BC-ere) ;  instrtL-mentnin,  stock  of  implements,  a 
means  (Instru-dre) ;  intertrl-mentum,  waste  by  rubbing  (cf.  detri- 
mentum);  irzitA-mentum,  an  incentive  (ixTit&-re);  JtL-mentuxn,  a 
beast  of  draught  (ju»g-6re;  comp.  Jfig-itm);  UUmenta  (pi.),  lamen- 
tation (for  cl&mftmenta?  cf.  §  no.  3);  16y&-mentiuii,  a  relief 
(My&-re) ;  lO-mentiim,  a  m)ash  (l&y-ftre) ;  mftcTifalUmentnm,  a  ma- 
chine (2naclilii&-re) ;  mS-mentiun,  motion,  impulse  (mOvere) ;  mSnii. 
mentum,  a  memoriial  (monSre) ;  nUtrl-mentum,  nourishment  (nUtri- 
re);  O-mentum,  a  fat  membrane;  dp6rl-mentum,  a  lid  (5pdri-re); 
omft-mentum,  an  ornament  (omft-re);  p&lUd&mentiini,  a  military 
cloak;  p&Yl-mentum,  pavement  (p&Yi-re,  to  beat,  ram) ;  pdd&mentam, 
a  prop  for  vines,  &c.  (pdd&-re,  to  put  feet  to) ;  pig-mentum,  a  paint 
(pi;7g-ere);  pul-mentum,  pulpS^mentum,  meat  (pulpa-);  purgSn 
mentum,  refuse  (purgftr-re) ;  r&-mentum,  a  sending,  chip  (rftd-^re)^ 
rftdl-mentum,  a  trial,  beginning  (foil-exercise }  rUdis,  a  foil});  ssspl- 
mentum,  a  hedge  Tsapl-re);  Bar-mentiim,  a  vine  pruning,  i.e.  a 
branch  requiring  to  oe  pruned  off  (sarp-fire,  to  prune) ;  seg-mentiun, 
a  strip  (sdcAre);  stemH-mentum,  sneezing  (stemn-Sre);  strft-men- 
tum,  straw  (Bter»-8re,  strfl-tus) ;  Btrlg-mentum,  a  sending  (strlifg- 
ere);  suffl-mentuin,  incense  (Buffl-re);  tdg-u-mentum  (integumen- 
tvaa),  a  covering  (tdg-toe);  tempdrA-mentiim,  mixture,  moderation 
(tempir&r-re) ;  testft-mentum,  a  will  (testft-ri) ;  tO-mentuin,  stiffing 
{clippings  ?  comp.  tondSre) ;  tor-mentum,  a  hurling  engine  (tcuravere} ; 
Testl-mentiim,  a  dress  (vestX-re) ;  and  others. 

(J?)     Feminine:  ftilmenta,^z/r(7^;  t&ansDXA,  a  shaving ;  both  old 
forms.    See  the  neuters. 
tU-en-to     Sometimes  the  older  -dlento;  sometimes  the  later  -naato.  793 

From  real  or  assumed  derivatives  in  -to,  -ti. 

Adjectives:  corpu-lentus,  ^eshy  (for  corpSr-ulentna) ; 
escu-lentus,  eatable  (esca-);  firaudu-lentus,  cheating  (firaudl-);  gr&d- 
lentus,  thin  (comp.  gr&cnis);  lacu-lentus,  bright  (Ifld-^;  perhaps 
also  gainful  for  lucru-lentua  (lucro-) ;  Ititu-lentus,  muddy  (liito-) ; 
xn&cl-lentus,  wasted  (m&de-);  dptL-lentos,  wealthy  (jSjA^)',  potn-len- 
tus,  drinkable  (p(Sto-) ;  pulvdr-tUentiu,  dusty  (pulyls-) ;  pflr-ixlentns, 
festering  (pfLs-);  saiigvIn-olentUB,  blood-stained  (Bangvdn-);  tSm- 
ulentUB,  drunken  (comp.  tSm-6tum) ;  trftcu-lentus,  ferce  (tr&oi>) ; 
turbu-lentus,  riotous  (tiirba-);  vino-lexitas,  drunken  (vino-);  yIo- 
lentus,  violent  (vl-  for  "vlsl-). 


"V  ^  I      Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of 
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^-glntl,  tnuenty  (dvi-dficem-tl,  two-ten-ty)^  tri-ginta, ^i^/Wj^  (tol-); 
quadraglnta  (quatvor-,  §  158);  QvinQvaglntft,^^/^  (qvimive-);  eexft- 
glnta,  sixty  (sex) ;  septuSglntA,  seventy  (septem,  see  below) ;  octS- 
glnta,  eighty  (octo) ;  nOnaglntft,  ninety  (nftvem,  see  below). 

Compare  centum,  supposed  to  be  for  decem-decem-ta. 

The  formation  of  the  higher  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  points 
very  obscure.  The  final  vowel — ^I  in  vlginti,  &  in  the  others — is 
found  also  in  Greek,  but  is  there  short;  e.g.  €Iko(tl^  Dor.  ^Uari,: 
ToidKovra^  &c.  The  &  before  the  guttural  in  quaibrftglzita,.  &c.  is 
also  found  in  Greek;  e.g.  rca-a-apaKovra,  but  the  origin  of  none  ot 
these  vowels  is  clear.  The  final  i  in  ylglnti  may  be  a  dual  form: 
the  final  &  of  tilglnta,  &c.  i»  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  &  of  the  neuter  plural. 

Septuaginta,  reventy^  is  abnoimally  formed  instead  of  septen- 
glnta,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  septingentl,  seven  hundred, 
(For  the  n  comp.  septuennis.)  KOnaglnta  is  probably  for  nOvIn- 
aginta,  the  m  being  assimilated  to  the  initial  n.  (Schleicher  derives 
it  directly  from  the  ordinal  nOno-.) 

"      .    (      Declinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  795 
-gen     )      hundred  only  used  in  plural:  gento- =  centum. 

dtlcenti,   tm)o  hundred   (duo-centum);  trScenti,    three  bundrea 

(tri-);  <iuadrlngenti,yoar  hundred  (qvatYor,  see  below);  quingentl, 

Jive  hundred  (for  qvlnqvigentt) ;  sezcenti,  six  hundred  (sex);  sep- 

tingenti,  seven  hundred  (septem) ;  octingentl,  eight  hundred  (octo, 

see  below) ;  nongenti,  nine  hundred  (nOn  is  for  ndvem). 

The  -In  in  quadringentl  and  octingentl  has  perhaps  been  sug- 
gested by  septingenti  (where  it  has  its  justification  in  septem ;  for 
the  i  cf.  §  204.  2.  c^  and  qvlngenti,  where  it  is  radical.  It  may  have 
been  adopted  to  mcrease  the  distinction  of  the  hundreds  from 
the  tens. 

The  difference  of  the  vowel  before  nt  in  the  hundreds  compared 
with  the  tens,  e.g.  quadrtngmti,  quadragmta,  is  probably  due  partly 
to  the  desire  for  distinction,  partlv  to  the  fact  that  the  e  of  a. suffix 
(decern)  more  easily  passes  into  i  (quadragmta)  than  the  e  in  c^tum 
(quadring^tl),  which  is  apparently,  though  perhaps  not  really 
(cf.  §  794),  radical. 

-&to  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -a  stems  (§  697);  e.g.  796 

ftmfttuB,  &c.  loved  (am&-re);  &c.:  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such: 

&ettle-atn8,^r;7fj>^^  <with  a  sting  or  thorn  (aon-leo-);  ftdU>-atn8, 

fattened  (addp-) ;  ser-atns,  of  bronze  (abb-)  ;  all)-atU8,  clad  in  <white 

(albo-) ;  ans-atU8,  with  handles  (ajisa-) ;  .arm-atus,  armed  (arm&- 
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re) ;  aur-atiu,  gilded  (auro-) ;  tnrb-atus,  bearded  (barlia.) ;  br&cca- 
tiu,  breeched  (bracca-);  o&pUl-atus,  hairy  (c&pillo-);  c&plt-atus,  <:£;/>/> 
a  head  (c&iiftt-);  c&tfin-atus,  chained  (c&tena-);  centtbl-atiiB,  of  the 
centuries  (centtiria-) ;  o8tr-atus,  armed  fwlth  a  short  shield  (cetra-) ; 
dndiinatiis,  curled  (dndnno-) ;  Gdlxaoji-tLtaSf/urmshed  <with  columns 
(odlumia-) ;  cord-atUB,  having  good  sense  (cord-);  cOtlrani-atas, 
busAinedf  i.e.  tragic  (cdthumo-);  crtpId-atuB,  sandalled  (crSpIda-); 
crOt-atus,  chalked  (crdta-) ;  crlst-atus,  crested  (crista-) ;  ctM-atas,  of 
the  Curia  (curia-) ;  dfiUc-atus,  charming^  dainty  (filtered^  dellqvSre  ?) ; 
dent-atiis,  toothed  (dentl-);  dlmldi-atus,  halved  (dlmldio-);  F&l)-ataSy 
beaned^  chiefly  as  surname  (f&ba-);  fSBC-atus,  made  from  lees  (Ited-); 
falc-atUB,  sickle-shaped  (fold-) ;  ferr-atus,  iron-covered (terro-);  gSnlcftl- 
atUB,  twith  knees,  i.  e.  jointed  (gSnl-c&lo-) ;  gatt-atuS)  speckled  (gutta^) ; 
"hBJBX-vAtQS^jarmed  «with  spear  (liasta-) ;  llttfir-atus,  lettered,  i.  e.  brand- 
ed or  learned  (littfira-) ;  lUp-fttus,  armed  twith  jagged  spikes  like  violfs 
teeth  (Iftpo-);  mOr-atus,  -mannered  (mOs-);  munin-atus,  supplied 
<ivith  money  (numm-) ;  dbser-atus,  moneyed  over,  i.e.  in  debt  (»8-); 
dcell-atUB,  fiuith  little  eyes  or  spots  (dcello-) ;  dctU-atus,  having  eyes 
(ddUo-) ;  orblciU-atus,  rounded  (orblcfllo-) ;  psOU-atus,  dressed  in  a 
Greek  cloak  (pallio-) ;  pfilUd-atos,  twith  the  military  cloak  on  (comp. 
paluda-mentum) ;  palm-a,tus,  ^worked  (with  palm-branches  (paJxna-); 
pexm-atus,  <ic;/;3^f^(pe]ma-) ;  v'^-B.taa,  armed  fwith  a  pike  (pHo-);  pHle- 
atiiB,  bonneted  (p!lleo-) ;  vl^sm-zX^XB,  feathered  (pinna-) ;  pr»tezt-atU8, 
«wearing  the  bordered  robe  (prsBtezta-,  §  790);  tor(iy-a.tiis,  «wearing  a 
collar  (torqvl-) ;  tr&be-atus,  «wearing  the  state  robe  (tr&-bea-) ;  ttLni- 
catus,  in  a  shirt  (tlhilca-) ;  visc-atus,  limed  (yiaco-) ;  Yitt-SLtaBtJilleted 
(vltta-) ;  imgvent-atus,  anointed  (imgventc-) ;  and  many  others. 

a.  Substantives:  arqv-atas,  (i)  the  jaundice,  (2)  a  jaundiced 
person  (axiiuO',  the  rainbotw^)',  T^SilAtam,  the  palate]  ylctorl-atos  (sc. 
nummus),  a  victory-coin  (victoria-). 

rSto  sBgr-Otus,  sick  (sBgro-).     See  also  §  689. 

-Jlto  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -u  stems  (§  690);  e.  g. 

&cil-tus,  sharpened  (ftcu-dre) ;  &c.;  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such,  chiefly  from  substantives  with  -u  stems: 

ast-utud,  crafty  (astn-) ;  dnct-utus,  girdle-«wearing  (cincta-^ ; 
com-utas,  horned  (comu-);  dSUb-utUB,  smeared  (comp.  Xct^etj^}; 
birs-tLtus,  shaggy  (comp.  birto-) ;  n&s-ntus,  «with  large,  or,  meta- 
phorically, sharp  nose  (nSso-) ;  vers-utus,  adroit  (versa-,  a  turning) ; 
YhT-'UtUB,  javelin-armed  (veru-). 

actHtum  (adv.),  instantly  (acta-.    See  §  528). 

2.  Substantives:  filuta,  leather;  cicata,  hemlock;  Mfttata,  God- 
dess of  da«wn  (comp.  mftne?);  ydratxun,  a  jcpvelin  (yera-).  See 
also  §788^,  c, 

^to  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  stems  in  -e  (§  692)-   og 

e.g.  deflStas,  lamented  (deflere);  &c.:  also  the  adjective 
l&o-Stos,  «witty.  ' 
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2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine  or  feminine:  bOletns  (m.),  a 
kind  ofmtuhroom  (from  jSaXiTiy^O;  Mtoeta,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  money  was  coined:  hence  mint;  rftbeta,  a  toad 
(said  to  be  from  rftbo-,  bramble).    See  also  §  788  b. 

(b)  neuter:  (i)  ftcetum,  vinegar  (aee-Bo-ere) ;  Oletnin  (old 
word),  dung  (MSre?);  t&petuin  (of.  §  418),  a  carpet;  tSmetnm,  i»- 
texicating  drink  (comp.  tOm-ulentos,  abs-tOm-iUB) ;  tr&p-etnm  (cf. 
§  418),  an  olive  mill. 

(a)  Names  expressing  a  pleue  where  a  plant,  &c.  grows:  (But 
few  of  these  words  are  used  nnequently) : 

«scftl-etum  (Hon),  an  oak  forest  (sbbcUo-);  ftroiuUn-etnm,  a 
reed  bed  (amndOn-) ;  aopr-etum,  rough  place  (aspiro-,  §  347) ;  traz- 
etum  (Mart.),  box  plantation  (bnzo-);  eastftn-etum  (Col.),  cbestnia 
grove  (caatanea-) ;  cftpresB-etum,  a  cypress  grove  (enpresso-);  dtlm- 
etom,  a  thicket  (dUmo-) ;  flm-etum  (Plin.),  dunghill  (flmo-) ;  firfttle- 
etum,  a  shrubbery  (fir&tte-);  msrrt-etum,  myrtle  grove  (myrto-); 
dUy-etum,  an  oHveyard  (OllTa-);  pln-etam,  pine  grove  (pIno-); 
qyerc-etum,  oak  grove  (qverco-);  rOs-etnm,  rose  bed  (rdaa-^;  sax- 
6tiun  (once  Cic),  bed  of  rocks  (aaxo-);  senti-c-dtum  (Plant.),  thorn 
bed  (sent!-:  formed  in  analogy  with  fimtioetnm?);  sSpulcr-etiun 
(CatuU.),  a  graveyard  (sdpulcro-) ;  vdtdr-etum  (Colum.),  old  fal^ 
low  land  (vetfts-);  yln-etom,  a  vineyard  (Tino-);  with  others  used 
very  rarely.  So  Arglletum,  marlbed  (arglUa-),  popularly  misunder- 
stood by  the  Romans. 

-Ito  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -1  stems  (§  695);  e.g.  799 

aud-ituB,  heard  (aud-ire);  &c.:  and  adjectives  formed 
as  such : 

fty-itus,  0/*  A  grandfather  (&vo-);  aur-itus,  with  ears  (aurl-); 
CexT-ItOB  (for  CereiitaB),  frenzied  by  Ceres'  influence  (Cdr^B-);  orfn- 
i$us,  hairy  (crinl-);  forta-ItuB  (Hon,  Phaedr.),  fortuXtuB,  (Manil., 
Petr.,  Juv.),  by  chance  (fortl-,  cf.  §  405);  gr&tu-Itus  (Plant.),  gra- 
tu-Itus  (Stat),  without  pay  (comp.  gr&tla-) ;  mftr-itos,  married^  of 
marriage  (m&sl-);  mell-itus,  honeyed  (meUl');  patr-ltos,  of  a  father 
(patr-);  pell-ltus,  skin-clad  (pelll-);  p6r-ltus,  skilled  (cf.  p.  254); 
sci-tuB,  clever,  knowing  (sol-re) ;  turr-itus,  turreted  (turri-). 

%.  Substantives :  pitu-ita,  phlegm  (comp.  inv€iv^  Bpa-8xe) ; 
Bcrilillta,  a  cake. 

ii.     Stems  ending  in  -tu,  -tl,  -t  (-bu,  -al,  -B  when  presumably  arisen 

from  a  dental). 

-tu  (-su)    Substantives  derived  mostly  from  verbs,  and  generally  go© 
denoting  an  act.     (The  accusative  and  ablative  cases  are 
the  so-called  supines.)    See  §§  397 — 399  and  Book  II. 
Qhap.  XXIV. 
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adven-tus,  an  arri'val  (a4v6n-Ire);  SBB-tus,  heat  (comp.  alB^iv^ 
to  set  on  fire) ;  &mlc-tii8,  a  garment  (&inlc-!re) ;  anfractus,  a  circuity 
a  bend  (ani)  £ra»g-ere) ;  anhGl-ltus,  panting  (anhSlft-re) ;  api>&r&-ttiB, 
equipment  (app&rft-re) ;  appStl-tas,  appetite  (appetl-,  appet-^re);  ar- 
bltr^^atus,  y'l^^;»^/,  cjooice  (arl}itr&-rl) ;  ar-tus,  a  joint  (comp.  apetv, 
to  fit)]  aspec-tuS)  sight  (asplcfi-re);  as-tus,  cunning  (§396);  audi- 
tus,  hearing  (audi-re);  bftlft-tus,  a  bleating  (bSlft-re);  cas-tus,  a 
gauntlet  (c»d-6re?  hence  a  strip) ;  cau-tus,  a  song  (c&n-dre) ;  cap-tos, 
grasps  esp.  mental  (c&p8-re) ;  c&-8us,  an  accident  (c&d-8re) ;  cen-sus, 
a  reckoning  (censSre) ;  cdltus,  a  connexion  Tco-Ire) ;  C(etii8,  an  assem- 
bly (same  as  last);  c5m!t&-tU8,  a  train  (com!t9.-re) ;  cr^pi-tas,  a 
rattling  (crSpSxe);  crilcl&-tus,  torturing  (csrfiiASirTeY^  decur-siu,  a 
descent^  a  course  (deciirr-6re) ;  delec-tus,  a  selection,  levy  (d81Ig-€re) ; 
fiyen-tus,  an  occurrence  (evfin-Ire) ;  ezercl-tus,  an  army  (exercSre) ; 
e^d-tus,  departure  (ezire) ;  fastus,  pride;  fS-tus,  bearing,  fff^^^^S 
(comp.  fS-cundiui,  fS-mlua);  flS-tus,  «weeping  (flS-re);  fluc-tuB,  a 
<wave  (fli^fv-,  flu-dre);  £ruc-tus,  enjoyment,  fruits  (firugv-,  firu-l); 
ges-tus,  ^j/»rtf  (gftr-dre);  gustus,  taste  (comp.  y^v^%v)\  h&bl-tus, 
habit  in  various  senses  (li&1}§-re) ;  h&Utus,  breath  (comp.  Mlft-re) ; 
ti^SifXyiJL^a  gape  (lii&-re);  lc~tus,a  blo^  (Ic-:&re);  Xssa^tOiXi-Vaatinstigation 
(Instingv-^re) ;  itus  (Lucr.,  Cic),  a  going  (ire) ;  lessus  (old  word ; 
only  in  ace.  s.),  <ivailing;  luc-tus,  grief  (Ifke^re);  Vaxaa,  luxury; 
2uerc&-tus,  trading  (merc&-rl) ;  mfitus,  Jear;  m0-tti8,  motion  (m&- 
ySre);  moisl-tiis,  lo^wing  (mi&^-re);  necessus  (cf.  §432;  probably 
from  ne,  cSd-ere);  nexus,  a  bond  (nect-Sre);  or-tus,  a  rising  (dr-i- 
ri) ;  por-tus,  birth  (pSrd-re) ;  pas-sus,  a  step  (pand-dre,  to  stretch)  \ 
plau-Bii8,  a  clapping  (plaudngre) ;  portus,  a  harbour;  pQ-tus,  a  drink- 
ing (comp.  po-t&-re) ;  progres-sus,  an  advance  (progr6d-i) ;  qiues> 
tus,  gain  (quser-gre) ;  qves-tus,  complaint  (qv6r-i) ;  ric-tus,  mouth- 
opening  (rl»f-i);  il-sus,  laughter  (rldSre);  rltas,  a  rite;  sal-tus» 
a  leaping  (s&ll-re);  a  mountain  glen  (comp.  oK-oros^)',  sex-us,  sexr 
(s6c-9xe?);  sl-tus,  situation  (sln-Sre);  splr-itiis,  a  breath  (splrft-re); 
strSp-i-tus,  a  din  (strdp-Sre);  sum-p-tus,  expense  (stLm-dre);  tac^-tus» 
a  touch  (ta;7g-6re);  tl2ml-tus,  a  tinkling  (tixml-re);  transl-tus,  apas- 
sage  (transl-re) ;  vestt-tus,  dress  (yestl-re) ;  vlc-tus,  living,  food 
(^lgY-,  Tlv-tee);  vi-BUS,  sight  (vld-€re);  vol-tus,  expression  of  counte- 
nance, looks,  ex.  Cic.  Leg,  I.  9  (velle,  v61o) ;  tL-BOS,  use  (Ht-i) ;  &c. 

firStiiB  (m.),  a  strait;  impdtus  (m.),  an  onset  (in  pfttSre);  mStua 
(m,),fear;  in  which  t  is  apparently  radical. 

-nl-tu         Blng-nltus,  sobbing;  tiUn-ultuB»  uproar  (ttUn-6re). 

-&ta  From  substantives,  but  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  Soi 

stems  (e.g.  conBUiare,  to  be  consul),  denote  (i)  the  holding 
office,  (a)  the  office  itself,  (3)  the  body  of  cheers. 

csBlXb-atoB  (Sen.  Suet.),  celibacy  (calfit)-);  cXb-atus  (prae-Cic.  and 
Plin.),  food  (clbo-) ;  consU-atus,  a  being  consul^  the  consuiship  (can,- 
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8ttl-) ;  dtlc-atus  (post- Aug.),  leadership  (dtic-) ;  fiqvlt-atus,  cavalry 
(6qv6t-) ;  Jddic-atua  (Gic.  once),  judgeship  (JUdfic-) ;  mftgistr-atus, 
magistracy  (m&gistro-) ;  p6dit-atus,  infantry  (p6d6t-) ;  pontlflc-atus, 
the  pontificate  (pontifSc-) ;  prlm-atus  (Varr.,  PHn.),  primacy  (primo-) ; 
prlndp-atUB,  chieftainship  (prlnc$p-) ;  dScemylr-atus  (so  trlumvlra- 
tU8,  &c.\  membership  of  a  commission  often  (decemviro-) ;  qyadzlm- 
atns  (Plin.,  Col.),  age  oi  four  years  old  (qvadilmo-);  re-atus  (see. 
Quintil.  8.  3.  34),  condition  of  an  accused  person  (reo-^;  sSn-atus,  a 
body  of  old  men  (sfixi-,  sSnex);  sninin-atua  (Lucr.),  sovereignty 
(smnmo-) ;  trlbtln-atufl,  tribunate  (trtbtlno-). 

-*l(-Bl)  I.  Adjectives:    dis,   rich  (contracted  from  dlvea);  fortls,  802 
brave  (fer-re;  comp.  <f>€pT€pos^  &c-)i  ™**^»  mild;  pOtis, 
able  (comp.  ttoo-is,  a  husband) ;  soxis,  guilty;  trlstls,  sad, 

Cftmer-B,  a  man  of  Camerinum;  TTbur-B,  a  man  of  Tibur, 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine  and  feminine:  amussis  (m.),  S03 
a  carpenter'' s  rule;  antes  (m.  pi.)  ranks;  ars  (f.),  art 
(comp.  ar-tU8,  a  joint,  dp-ap-ia-Kciv)]  assis,  usually  as  (m.),  a 
penny;  axis  or  assla  (m.),  an  axle-tree,  a  board;  cassis  (m.  §  432), 
a  mesh  of  a  net;  cautSs  (f.),  a  rock;  elassls  (f.),  a  class,  a  fleet  (for 
«Xao-iff  Dor.  from  jcaX-civ?);  cOliors  or  cors  (f.),  a  yard,  a  company 
(com,  hor-;  comp.  x^p-ro^',  c5s  (f.),  a  <whetstone  (comp.  cautes); 
cr&tls  (f.),  a  hurdle  of  «wicker;  ciitls  (f.),  skin  (comp.  sotltiim, 
&KVTOS) ;  dens  (m.),  a  tooth  (comp.  o5oi/r-,  nom.  Sbovs) ;  ensls  (m.), 
a  stword;  f&tls  (only  in  ad&tim,  to  satiety),  a  yawn  (comp.  f&ti- 
sc&re,  fttlgare);  fons  (m.),  a  spring  of  water,  &c.;  fors  (f.), 
chance;  firons  (f.  §  419),  the  forehead;  fustls  (m.),  a  cudgel; 
gens  (f.),  a  race  (gdn-,  glgndre);  grfttSs  (f.  pi.),  thanks  (comp. 
gHUtus,  gratia) ;  bostls  (m.  f.),  a  stranger,  an  enemy;  lens  (f.),  a 
lentil;  Us  (for  stlls,  f.),  a  strife,  a  suit;  mens  (f.\  a  mind  (comp. 
rd-mln-lsd) ;  mensis  (m.),  a  month  (comp.  prfv,  fi^vrj) ;  mes-sls  (f.), 
harvest  (mdt-Sre,  to  mo<w);  mens  (m.),  a  mountain;  mors  (f.),  death 
(mOr-i);  n&tls  (f.)  a  buttock;  neptis  (f.),  a  granddaughter  (comp. 
ndp-Ot-);  nox  (f.),  night  (comp.  wkt-,  nom.  wf);  pars  (f.),  apart 
(comp.  irop',  tiropov  aor.,  p&r&-re);  pestis  (f.),  destruction  (comp. 
perd-6re,  Trep^-eiv);  pons  (m.),  a  bridge  (comp.  i>ondiis);  postis 
(m.),  a  doorpost;  puis  (f.),  pulse;  r&tls  (f.),  a  raft  (comp.  rSmus,  an 
oar;  ep-frrjs,  a  rower) ;  restis  (f.),  a  rope;  s6mentls  (f.),  seedtime 
^semdn-);  sentes  (m.  pi.),  thorns;  sitis  (f.),  thirst;  sors  (f.),  a  lot 
(sdr-8re,  to  put  in  rows) ;  sponte  (abl.  s.  f.),  with  a  will;  testis  (m.) 
Tcomp.  T€K-,  TiKrav) ;  (m.  f.),  a  witness  (comp.  TCK-jxi^piov) ;  tossls 
(f.),  a  cough  (for  ttid-tls  from  tiuid6re?);  v&tSs  (m.),  a  seer;  vec-tls 
(m.),  a  roller  or  lever  (vMi-ere) ;  ves-tls  (f.),  a  dress  (comp.  ivvvvai, 
4tr'6ris) ;  Tl-tls  (f.),  a  vine  (vl-8re,  to  weave). 

(J?)    Neuters:  lac  (or  lact),  milk  (comp.  yoXa/cr-)»  rWe,  a  net,    804 
-&t  fiaas  (f.),  a  duck  (comp.  i/yo-o-a). 
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-dt  fillquOt,  some;  quOt^  bow  many;  tdt,  jo  many:  all  inde- 

clinable adjectives. 

-lit  (-it)     caput  (n.),  a  bead  (comp.  «(€^-^17). 

-dti  I16M8,  blunt;  Idrte,  rot^W  (t6r-ere,  /0  (u;r^7r). 

-4t  &I1I68  (f.\  a  pine;  ftriSs  (m.),  a  r^;7i;  p&rlSs  (m.),a  (u;^//; 

B<lgfis  (f.),  standing  corn;  tdgta  (f.),  a  mat  (t6g-dre). 

-*t  (-It)     81-68,  winged  (ftla-) ;   ftm-es  (m.?),  a  vineprop  (comp.  805 

ftp-isd);  antlstes  (m.  f.),  a  priest  ov  priestess  (ante,  Bt&-); 
0891-68  (oi.),  a  beaven-dweller  (calo-) ;  c»BP68  (m.),  turf;  cocl-eB 
(m.),  fl  blind  man  (for  sco-cnl-dt-;  comp.  <r«eo-ros,  Curt,  Cors.); 
c5m6B  (m.  f.),  a  companion  (com) ;  dives,  ricb  (comp.  dlTO-) ;  dqv-es 
(m.),  a  borseman  (ftqvo-);  gorges  (m.),  a  wbirlpool;  merges  (f.?), 
a  sheaf,  also  a  pitchfork  (comp.  merg»,  a  two-prong) ;  miles  (m.  f.), 
a  soldier;  i)M-eB  (m.  f.),  a  man  on  foot  (l>M-) ;  poples  (m.),  the  back 
(f  the  knee;  pr»st-es  (m.  t),  protecting  (vTBiy  stft-);  s&teUes  (m.f.), 
an  attendant;  sospes,  saving,  ^^fii  stipes  (m.),  a  stock  (comp. 
stip-tila,  a  straw) ;  sliperstes,  survi*ving  (super,  st&-);  t&des  (Fest.), 
a  hammer  (tundere) ;  vSles  (m.),  a  skirmisher  (comp.  yfil-ox). 

-m-dt(-mlt)   fO-mes  (m.),   tinder  (f&y-Sre);   ll-mes  Tm.),   a  ba/A  806 

(U-mo-,  slanting) ;  palmes  ^m.),  a  vine  shoot  (pal-ma» 
a  branch) ;  tar-mes  (m.),  a  woodworm  (comp.  tdr-ebra,  rep-rjdciv) ; 
termes  (m.),  a  cutting;  trftmes  (m.),  a  path  (tra-ns). 

-en^ti         I.    Participles  present  active  of  verbs :  807 

ftma-ns,  loving  (&m&-) ;  audi-ens,  bearing  (audi-) ;  o&pl- 
ens,  taking  (cap6-re);  glgn-ens,  begetting  (gl-gn-fire);  mdn-ens, 
advising  (mdn-6re) ;  oblivisc-ens,  forgetting  (obllvlscl) ;  r^g-ens, 
ruling  (rfig-dre) ;  trl1}u-ens,  assigning  (tribu-&re) ;  and  so  from  all 
verbs. 

a.  Adjectives,  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as  such: 

absens,  absent  (abes-se);  ftbundans,  abundant  (abund&-re,  to 
overflow) ;  arrdgans,  arrogant  (arrdgft-re,  to  claim) ;  clSmens,  mer^ 
ciful;  congru-ens,  suitable  .(congru-dre,  to  agree) ;  contln-ens,  con- 
tiguous (contXnSre) ;  dHIg-ens,  accurate  (dHIg-dre,  to  love) ;  Slogans, 
neat;  fildqv-ens,  eloquent  (Sloqvi-);  Svld-ens,  evident  (ex  vld-8re); 
frSqvens,  crowded;  Impiid-ens,  shameless  (In  pftd-fire);  inn6c-ens, 
harmless  (In  nOc-&e) ;  Ins&l-ens,  excessive,  haughty  (In  s01-6re,  to  be 
wont);  insons,  guiltless  (In  sons);  lib-ens,  willing  (Ub-Sre);  Uc-ens, 
presumptuous  (Uc-Sre);  p6t-6n8,/ow^r/«/(p6t-6S8e);  pr8agnan8,/r^^ 
nant  (lit.  before  bearing}  prsB,  gSn-);  pnesens,  present  (pr»  esse); 
pnsstans,  excellent  (prsB-stftre) ;  prfld-ens,  prudent  (pro  vldSre,  to 
firesee)\  r^ens,  fresh;  ripens,  sudden;  sftp-lens,  wise  (s&pd-re,  to 
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have  taste)  \    splend-ena,  glittering   (splendSre) ;    stellans,  starry 
(Stella-) ;  vftlens,  powerful  (yftlfire). 

3.    Substantives,  originally  participles,  &c.: 

ftdtUesc-ens  (m.),  a  young  man  (adolesc-foe,  togronv)\  ftnlmaiui, 
an  animal ' (jSaimBr,  breath);  cU-ens  (m.  also  cllenta  f.),  a  client 
r<fla-ere,  to  hear) ;  consentls  (m.  pi.),  epithet  of  the  twelve  chief 
adties,  the  Colleagues  (com  esse) ;  dext-ans  (m.),  Jive^ixths  (lit.  a 
sixth  off^  de-sezto-);  dodrans  (m.),  three-fourths ,  lit.  a  fourth  o!^(de- 
qvadro-) ;  Infiuis,  an  infant  (in,  ffirrl) ;  ocdd-ens  (sc.  sol),  the  west 
(ocdd-ere,  to  fall);  Oriens,  the  east  rorirl,  to  rise);  pftrens  (m.  f.),  a 
parent  (plbrd-re);  rftdens  (m.),  a  cable;  serpens  (m.  f.),  a  snake  (serp- 
Sre,  to  crawl) ;  sextans,  a  sixth  (sexto-) ;  torrens,  a  boiling  rushing 
stream  (torrS-re,  to  bum) ;  trl-ens  (m.),  a  trithing,  i.e.  a  third  (trl-). 

1-en-tl       pestl-l-ens,  pestilential  (pesti-) ;  pdt-tU-ans,  saucy  (comp. 
petnl-ens  fix)m  pdt-ere). 

-B-tl  agre-stis,  of  the  fields  (agro-);  cale-stis,  heavenly  (c»lo-).  808 

Comp.  also  dOm-esti-ciis,  §  769,  silv-est-rls,  §  904,  Sg- 
est-As,  pOt-est-as,  §  811. 

-&tl  Adjectives  expressing  origin,  809 

ctU-fts,  of  what  country  (cujo-) ;  Infemas,  of  the  lower 
country  (inferno-) ;  Inflm-atis,  one  of  the  lowest  rank  (infimo-) ;  nostr- 
as, a  countryman  of  ours  (nostro-);  optlm-as  (§  418),  one  of  the  best 
party  (optimo-);  pSn-ates  (m.  pL),  household  gods  (p&io-,  store); 
summ-ates  (m.  pi.),  men  of  the  highest  ranks  (summo-) ;  siipemas,  of 
the  upper  country  (supemo-). 

Similarly  from  Italian  towns:  Antias,  a  man  of  Antium  (Anti- 
nm) ;  Ardeas  (Ardea) ;  Arplnas  (Arplniim) ;  Atinas  (Atlna) ;  capfinas 
(capSna):  caslnas  (Caslnum);  Ffirentlnas  (Ferentilnum) ;  Fidfinas 
(FldSnsd  but  FIdSna,  Verg.);  Frbslnas  (Fr&sino);  Larlnas  (Larl- 
num);  B&irennas  (Bavenna);  Sarslnas  (Sarslna);  Urblnas  ((Jr1)I- 
num). 

-at  damnas  (cf.  §  445),  condemned  (damna-re) ;  sati-a«,  a  glut 

(satia-re). 

-t-at  So  usually,  not  tatl-;  cf.  §  445.   For  the  preceding  short  810 

vowel,  e.g.  Itas,  see  §  2x3.  6;  Ifitas,  §  213.  5.^  and  4a; 
for  its  omission  §  »45.  Abstract  substantives,  derived  chiefly  from 
adjectives  (from  500  to  600  in  number,  according  to  L.  Meyer) : 
all  feminine. 

acerbl-tas,  tartness  (acerbo-);  ndni-tas,  adileship  (»dIli->); 
saqyail-tas,  equality  (sBqTBll-);  SBqvl-tas,  fairness  («qvo-);  SBS-tas, 
summer  (for  nsti-tas,  »sta-) ;  »-tas,  age  («vo-,  §  94) ;  sBtemi-tas, 
eternity  (sBtemo-);  afflni-tas,   relationship  by  marriage  (afflnl-); 
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ftgni-tas,  agility  (ftgUi-) ;  KauBoH-AidA^  pleasantness  (ftmcBno-);  aatlqTl-- 
tas,   antiquity   (antSavo-);  anzie-tas,    anxiety   (anzio-);  Appie-tas 
(formed  by  Cic.  Fam.  3.  7),  Appius-ness  (Applo-);  asp^-tas,  rough-' 
ness  (aspiro-) ;  assldui-tas,  constant  attention^  frequency  (asslduo-^  ; 
atrOd-tas,  cruelty  (atrOd-) ;  auct43r-l-tas,  advice^  authority  (aiict<Sr-)  ; 
&yl6X'tas^  greediness  (&yIdo-) ;  Mnlgnl-tas,  kindliness  ^bounty  (bdiiigiio-)^ 
csBcl-tas,  blindness  (csdco-);  c&l&mitaB   (c&l&mo-,   a  stalk}   comp. 
KoKaiJLos  and  culmus),  bligbty  disaster;  cSxl-tas,  deamess  (cftro-)? 
caebrl-taB,  celebrity  (celebrl-);   dyi-tas,  citizenship  (dvl-);  dignl- 
tas,  ^worthiness  (digno-) ;  ddclli-tas,  aptness /or  being  taught  (ddcIU-);'- 
Sbrie-tas,  drunkenness  (Sbrio-);  f&cIU-tas,  easiness;  f&cul-tas,  ih-' 
ableness /power  (f&dll-);  fiLmlll&rl-tas,  intimacy  (fftmlllftTl-) ;  Ii6r6d-. 
Itas,  inheritance  (li6red-);   bdnes-tas,  honour ableness  (hOnOs-);  htL-^ 
m&nl-tas,  fdlovj-feeling^  politeness  (bthnftno-);  IniTnflnl^taB,  freedom 
from  public  charges  (immUnl-) ;  JUven-tas,  youth  (Jiivto-) ;  16vl-ta8, 
lightness   (16vi-);    Uber-taa,  freedom   (Ubdro-);    mfijes-tas,  dignity 
(maJOs-);   mOrOsi-tas,  yr^//»/«(?jj  (mOrOso-);   nScessi-tas,  necessity 
(necesse) ;  paucl-tas,  fewness  (pauco-) ;  pauper-tas,  poverty  (pan- 
pto-) ;  ple-taa,  dutifulness  (pio-) ;  posWrl-taa,  posterity  (poBtSro-) ; 
prOprle-tas,  proper  quality^  ownership  (proprlo-);  qv&ll-tas,  quality 
rqyftli-) ;  s&tle-tas,  satiety  (comp.  B&tis,  s&U&t-) ;  86dlrl-taB,  security 
(sSctLro-);  slxnpllcl-ta9,  simplicity  (slmpllcl-,  nom.  slmplez);  sOtile- 
tas,  partnership  (sOdo-) ;  tempes-tas,  a  season^  weather  (tempds-) ; 
y&rie-tas,  ^variety  (vSxlo-);  tlber-tas,  ^rW/;Vy  (fiber-);  ySnus-tas, 
beauty  (vSntis-) ;  vemili-tas,  sla'vishness,  coarse  Jesting  (vemlli-) ; 
Vdtus-tas,  old  age  (vettis-) ;  tLnl-tas,  unity  (flno-'S ;  Unlversl-tas,  a. 
whole,  either  of  persons  (i.  e.  a  corporation)  or  of  things  (nnlverso-) ; 
vdlun-tas,  will  (for  vdlentl-tas,  §  28);  vdlup-tas,  pleasure  (vOllip,' 
§  516);  lltlll-tas,  usefulness  (tttill-);  and  many  others, 

-eB-t-&t      Sg-es-tas,  want  (Sg-Sre) ;  pot-estas,  power  (pOtl-) ;  pro-  siz 
bably  formed  as  if  from  substantives  in  Ob-  or  Ob-  (as 
lionestas,  tempes-tas). 

-OU  dOs  (f.),  a  dowry  (d&-). 

-Ot  ndpOB  (m.),  a  grandson  (comp.  d-v€^i,6si  i.  e.  common 

grandson)]  B&cerdOB  (m.  f.),  a  priest  (aftc^ro-,  da-). 

-at  b&IOb  (f.),  safety  (for  BalTO-t-). 

-tut  Substantives  feminine: 

Jftyen-tuB,  youth  (jftven-) ;  afiaec-tuB,  old  age  ^sfixi-ec-) ; 
Bervl-tus,  slavery  (servo-) ;  vlr-tUB,  manliness  (viro-). 

-Sti  lOdLples,  rich  (perhaps  compound  of  lOco-  and  plfi-to;  of.  sx» 

Cic.  Rep.  2.  16).    For  t&pSte  (n.)»  tr&p6te8  (m.  pi.)  see 
§  4x8  and  -6to,  §  798,  i  b. 
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-Itl  QnXriB,  a  Roman  citizen;  Sanmls,  a  Samnite  (Sanmto-). 

For  dl8,  xnltiB,  &c.  see  under  -tl  (§  80a). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -tilmo,  §  757;  -*5vo»  §  7^4;  -tico, 
-tilcl,  §§  769,  78a ;  -tftt,  -BBtftt, -tut,  §§  810,  81 1 ;  -tddftn,  §  847 ;  -«no, 
-ter-no,  -«no,  -trtno,  §§  817, 849, 840, 84a ;  -tUJn  (-Bi6n),  §  854 ;  -tibiU 
(-slDill),  §  877 ;  -tm  (-sm),  §  878 ;  -tero,  -astfiro,  -tOro  (-bUto),  §§  888, 
889,  893;  -txu,  -ten,  -eaWri,  -t6r,  -Wr  (-sCr),  §§  903—905,  908; 
-«clo,  -Itlo,  -ntlo,  -Mrlo  (-sCrlo),  §§  931 — 933,  943- 

iii.     Stems  ending  in  -so,  -si  (for  -to,  -tl). 

-80  See  under  -to,  §§  787,  788.  8:3 

-680  For  -0X180  (§191.  a),  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -ontl-o; 

comp.  yepova-ia  for  yepovricu    The  -I  probably  caused 
or  assisted  the  assibilation  (§  143). 

Adjectives  (said  to  be  500  in  number)  expressing  fitness: 

actn-OBUS,  full  of  motion  (acta-) ;  «sta-osus,  burning  hot  (astu-^ : 
dxnblti-08us,  ambitious  (ambitn-);  finXm-osns,  spirited  (&nImo-K 
ann-osus, /«//  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-);  &qv-08iu,  <watery  ^ftqiva-); 
c&l&mlt-08iu,  disastrous  (for  c&l&mltat-08iu) ;  call-osus,  bard-skinned 
(callo-) ;  capti-osns,  ensnaring,  captious  (captu-  or  caption-) ;  cirl- 
0SU8,  decayed  (c&rle-) ;  cl&m08us,  screaming  (for  damOs-osus) ;  cOpi- 
osos,  rich  (cOpla-);  cximln-osiis,  reproachful  (czimen-);  dOl-osus, 
crafty  (d61o-) ;  8bri-08U8,  a  drunkard  (jSbrlo-) ;  fAm-osus,  notorious 
for  good  or  ill  (fAma-) ;  form-osus,  shapely  (forma)^  fr&g-osu8,  broken, 
(for  firS^rOs-osus) ;  fractii-08a8,yr2tfV^/  (fnictu-);  firfttlc-osus,  full  of 
shrubs  (fiHtfic-);  gSnfir-osus,  shelving  breed,  well-born  (ffintsA; 
gr&ti-osus,  influential  (grfttia-) ;  lierb-osiiB  (poet.),  grassy  (herba^) ; 
lugfini-08iiB,r/n;fr  (ingfinio-) ;  Invldi-osus,  exposed  to  odium  (InTldla-) ; 
J5C-08US,  sportive  (Jdco-).;  luziixl'-OBas,  luxurious  (Inziirla-) ;  mend- 
O8U8,  faulty  (men-da-);  inoxl>-08ti8,  diseased  (morbo-);  mOr-osiu, 
<iuay<ward,  cross  (m08-,  a  whim);  nlY-08as,  snowy  (nlvi-);  nOd-osns, 
knotty  (nOdo-);  Odi-osns,  troublesome  (Odlo-);  officl^osiu,  dutiful, 
obliging  (officio-) ;  Onfir-osu8,  burdensome  (dnti8-) ;  Oti-osus,  at  leisure 
rotio-);  pfictUil-08118,  moneyed  (pdctinia-);  pfolcul-osiis,  dangerous 
(pdrldUo-) ;  pemIcl-osu8,  destructi've  (pemlcie-);  pisc-osus  (rare, 
Ov.,  Verg.),  full  offish  (piici-) ;  qu8B8tu-08U8,  gainful  (qvastu-^ ; 
rellgl-osns,  scrupulous  (for  rtiXgiOn-08U8) ;  bUy-Osus,  wooded  (sUva-) ; 
8(iy&m-osus,  scaly  (Bqy&ma-) ;  8trlg-08iu,  thin  (?  strlga-,  a  swathe)  \ 
8t&dl-08a8,  zealous  (st&dlo-) ;  8aspici-08ii8,  suspicious  (for  suspicion- 
obiib);  Bomptu-osus,  costly  (sompta-);  vent-OBOB,  windy  (vento-); 
Yontri-OBUB,  potbellied  (yentri-) ;  Yerb-OBUB,  wordy  (Yorbo-) ;  Yermln- 
08118  (Plin.),  full  of  worms  (YormOn-) ;  Yin-OBUS,  wine  loving  (Yino-) ; 
TXti-08aB,y2i«//^  (YiUo-);  and  many  others. 
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-c-Obo     '   belll-coBUB,   «war-loving  (1)ello-,   comp.  bdUlciu,  adj.);  8x4 
t&i61irI-eoBiiB  (Cic,  also  tenebrosiu,  Verg.,  Ov.),  dark 
(ttafilm-,  but  Cic.  in  poetic  translation  has  tenebriciui). 

-l-Oio  fonnldd-UBiiB,  fearful  (finrnidOn-,  the  n  being  either 
dropped  or  changed  into  1). 

-Ic-ul-teo  febr-IdUoBUB  (Catull.),.^Tvr/ji&  (febrl-,  febrlcula-) ;  mSt- 
IcftlOBUB  (Plant.),  in  fear  (m£tu-) ;  Blt-Ieiil08U8  (Hon), 
parched  (flltl-) ;  Bomn-Iculosus,  drowsy  (Bomno-). 

-u-Obo        Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  qoflBBtn-oBus,  &  c. : 

monBtr-aoBUB,  prodigious  (xnonBtro-);  montu-OBiiB,  moun- 
tainous (xnoati-,  but  cf.  §  405) ;  yOluptu-OBUB  (Plin.  Ep.\ 
pleasurable  (yoluptftt-). 

4-OBo         Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  odlOBUB,  &c.: 

cttr-iOBHS,  careful  (cflrar);  l&1)0r-locuB,  laborious  (l&bOs-); 
lUBO-It-i-OBUS  (or  lUBO-lOBiiB),  purblind  (lUBCO-). 

-en-si  Adjectives  (some  used  as  substantives)  formed  from  names  8x5 
of  places: 
I.  From  appellatives:  amanu-enslB  (m.  Suet  twice),  a  secretary 
(a  manu);  atri-enslB  (m.  sc.  BervuB),  house  steward  (atrlo-) ;  caBtr- 
enBlB,  of  the  camp  (caBtro-);  drc-enBlB,  of  the  circus  (drco-);  fSr- 
euBlB,  of  the  forum  (fOro-) ;  ft-fitenBe  (sc.  mare),  the  straits  of  Sicily 
(firSto-);  L&tfir-enBlB,  properly  of  the  bodyguard  (l&tilB-);  Porttt-enais 
(Cod  Theod.),  of  the  Port,  viz.  Ostia  (porta-) ;  pr&t-enBiB,  of  the 
meadows  (pr&to-). 

a.  From  proper  names  (which  are  given  in  brackets  in  the 
nom.  case) : 

Alli-enBlB  (Allla);  Amtoad-enslB  (Ambrada);  ArlmlmenBeB  (Axl- 
minum) ;  Bononl-eziBiB  (BonOnia) ;  Cann-enBlB  (CaniuB) ;  drcei-enais 
(Circeii);  Corfini-enalB  (Corflniiun) ;  Cur-enBiB  (CureB);  Herciilaii> 
enelB  (Hercnlaneum) ;  HiBpal-enBlB  (HIbpUIb  or  HiBpal);  HiBPAnl- 
eneiB  (HlBpftnia) ;  Karlxm-enBlB  (Natbo) ;  OBC-enelB  (OBca  in  Spain) ; 
OBti-enBlB  (OBtia);  Siclll-exiBiB  (Sidlla);  Vell-enBlB  (Vella,  (i)  part  of 
Palatine;  (2)  town  in  Lucania);  Volsinl-enBlB  (Volslnll);  Utlc-enBls 
(Utlca);  and  others. 

-i>en-Bi      Probably  from  false  analogy  ^with  words  in  preceding 
sectipn).    They  are  rarely  used. 
AthSn-ienBlB  (Athen»);   CarthSgln-ienBlB  (Cartlia^o);   Ck>rl2Ltli- 
lenseB  (CorlntliuB) ;  GrotOn-ienBlB  (Croto);  Lat&x-ienelB  (LatinuB?); 
BhSdrieuBlB  (BhoduB). 


Compound  stem-ending :  SB-Imo,  §  758.    See  also  §  9x8. 
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iy.     Stems  ending  in  -do. 
-do  I.    Adjectives:  8 

{a)  From  verbs  with  -e  stems,  the  final  e  being  changed 
to  I.  ^The  verb  has  been  added  in  the  following  list  only  when  not 
simple  m  form  or  evident  in  meaning.) 

&d[-dii8,  sour;  al1}i-daa,  <wbite;  algl-dus,  cold  (rare,  except  as 
name  of  mountain  near  Rome);  firl-dus,  dry;  &YX-dus,  greedy;  cill- 
duB  or  caldus  (cf.  Quint  l.  6.  19),  hot;  calli-dus,  crafty;  candi-dus, 
white;  Qy&ni-duB,  vanishing  (Sy&ne-sc-dre) ;  fervl-dus,  glowing; 
flacd-dus,  flaccid;  flOri-dus,  flowery;  fOBti-dus,  stinking;  firlgi-duB, 
cold;  falgl-dii8,  glistening;  gi&yl-dus,  heavy  with  child  (gr&yd-sc^re) ; 
horri-dus,  bristling^  fearful;  laxigyi-dus,  languid;  Uqvl-dns  (§  243), 
clear;  Uyi-dUB,  blue,  envious;  lUd-dus,  bright;  m&di-dus,  wet; 
marci-duB,  fading;  mUci-doB,  mouldy;  nlti-dUB,  shining;  dli-dus, 
stinking;  palll-dus,  pale;  p&Yi-dttS,  frightened;  pl&ci-dUB,  pleased, 
calm  (pl&c6re,  to  be  pleasing);  pIlti-duB,  rotten;  putrl-duB,  rotten; 
rand-dus,  rancid  (no  verb,  but  present  participle  in  Lucr.) ;  rIgi-dUB, 
stiff;  rtbi-duB  (rtibiduB,  Plaut.  twice),  red;  box^-Ama,  fllthy ;  Bqyaii- 
dUB,  squalid;  Btiipi-dnB,  amazed;  t&bi-dus,  decaying;  tSpi-dUB,  warm; 
tXml-dUB,  timid;  torpi-dus,  benumbed;  torrl-dUB,  burning;  ttUni-duB, 
swelling;  turgl-duB,  inflated;  y&U-dOB,  strong;  thnl-dUB,  damp;  tLvl- 
dUB  or  tLdUB,  wet  (tLve-sc-ere). 

(Ji)    From  verbs  with  -I  or  consonant  stems : 

dipl-duB,  desirous  (cftp6-re);  fluiduB  (flfiyl-duB,  Lucr.),  liquid 
(flu-^e);  r&bXduB,  mad  (r&1>6re,  comp.  r&bleB);  r&pi-duB,  hurried 
(r&pd-re) ;  viyiduB,  lively  (vly-Sre). 

{c)    From  substantives  or  of  obscure  derivation: 

abflor-duB,  tuneless  (ab,  but-,  comp.  BU-Bur-roB,  avp^l^civ :  and 
for  the  meaning  Cicero's  expression  *  vox  absona  et  aosurda,'  Or, 
3.  II);  bardUB,  stupid  (comp.  ^pabvs);  daudiiB,  lame;  crU-dUB,  raw 
{cTva^,  hard  ?  comp.  croB-ta,  «pvcr-roXXoy.  Kpv-os) ;  fldiiB,  faithful 
(comp.  fld-BB,  perfld-UB);  fcaduB,  foul  (comp.  fodtere,  foeti-dUB); 
fordUB  (cf.  §  I $4),  pregnant;  fOml-duB,  smoky  (fOmo-);  gfiU-dus,  icy 
(gfiln-);  berU-duB,  ^r^jj^  (herba-);  hlBpiduB,  shaggy  (comp.  bir-tHB, 
blTBlltuB);  lepldUB,  charming  (from  presumed  ISpSre;  comp.  UpOB-); 
llmpi-diiB  (CatuU.,  Col.),  clear  (lympba?  comp.  Xa^Treiv);  lUrldoB, 
ghastly  yellow  (comp.  IfLror,  Lucr.);  morbi-dUB,  diseased  (mozbo-); 
nfldUB,  naked;  aSli'Avui,flrm  (Mo-,  ground) ',  Bt61i-diiB,  stockish,  stu- 
pid (camp.  BtUOn-,  a  useless  sucker)',  sv^UB, persuasive  (8YUi&te) ; 
sfi<ArdiiB,  Juicy  (silco-);  BtlduB,  dry  (se,  ndo-?) ;  Bor-duB,  deaf;  tardUB, 
slow  (comp.  tr&b-6re,  to  drag});  trSpidUB,  scarred,  flurried  (comp, 
trBmfiro) ;  turbl-duB,  disturbed  (tnrba-) ;  y&pi-dus,  flat,  spoiled 
(yftp0B-,  from  a  presumed  yftpSre). 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)    Masculine:  c&dus,  a  cask;  gurduB,  a  dolt  (Spanish  word 
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acc  to  Quint.  I.  5.  57);  luddus»  a  goat;  IMus^  a  game;  mddus,  a 
measure;  nidus,  a  nest;  nOdus,  a  knot;  tizrdus,  a  fieldfare;  YSrSdns 
(Mart.),  a  hunter  (horse). 

(J})  Feminine:  &laada,  a  lark  (Keltic);  aplflda,  f^b^ff;  Imls- 
cauda,  a  basket;  cassida  (usually  cassis),  a  helmet;  cauda,  a  tail; 
cic&da,  a  grasshopper;  crSpida,  a  sandal  (from  «cpj/TrtS-);  merda, 
dung;  prsBda,  booty;  rada,  a  four-nv heeled  carriage  (Keltic;  cf. 
Quint.  I.  5.  57);  tSBda,  a  torch, 

(c)  Neuter:  ess6diun,  a  gig  (Keltic);  Iftrldnm  (lardnm),  bacon; 
oppldum,  a  town  (comp.  eViVedov?);  p^dnm,  a  shepherd'* s  crook; 
v&duzn,  a  shoal ^  ford, 

>un-do  or -en-do  i.  Verbal  adjectives: 

{a)    Ks>  gerundive:  for  use  see  Book  IV.  Chap.  xiv.  and  817 
Appendix  to  Syntax.    On  their  formation  see  §§  617, 618. 

Sma-ndus,  to  lo've  or  to  be  loved  (ftmSxe) ;  audl-endos  (audire) ; 
capi-endus  (c&p6re) ;  gign-endus  (gi-gn-ere) ;  mdn-endns  (monSre) ; 
nasc-endus  (nascl);  r6g-endUB  (rdgdre);  trUm-endas  (tribn-fire); 
and  so  from  all  transitive  verbs  (§  11 86). 

(b)  As  present  participle  (without  an  object  accusative)  or 
ordinary  adjective: 

blandus,  soothing  (comp.  flftre) ;  infandns,  nSfandos,  unspeakable 
(f&rl) ;  mundus,  clean;  Ori-imdus,  arising  (6ri-ri) ;  pandas,  crooked; 
rdt-nndua,  round  (comp.  rdt-Sxe);  s6cundus,  following,  hence 
second  (sfiqvl) ;  ▼(dy-endus,  rolling  (volvfire). 

(a)    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  fUndns,  a  landed  estate ,  the  bottom;  also  an  au» 
thoriser;  mimdus,  ornaments^  also  the  universe  (as  transl.  of  Koo-fjios)' 

(b)  Feminine:  Ainda,  a  sling  (fond-ire?);  KUendso  (pi.),  ^Af 
first  of  the  month  {summoning  day  \  comp.  c&lftre,  KokCiv)  \  menda, 
(Ov.),  mendnm  (Cic),  a  fault;  mSrenda  {dinner) ;  sponda,  a  bed" 
stead;  turunda,  a  paste-ball;  suggronda,  the  eaves;  unda,  (water, 

J.  ^.^^''1  Adjectives,  originally  gerundives:  818 

frSm-ebundus,  muttering  (firfim-foe) ;  ffir-Ibundus,  raging 
(fUr-Sre);  lasdy-ibundus  (Plaut.  Stich,  288),  playful  (lasc^Tl-re) ; 
Ifld-ibundus,  sporting  (Itld^re) ;  mOr-nrandus,  dying  (^mOil,  mOrirl^ ; 
pftdl-bundus,  bashful  (pftdSre);  qvSr-nranduB,  plaintive  (qudri); 
ridX-bundus,  laughing.  (rid6re) ;  trdm-dbundus,  trembling  (trfim-foe). 

•ftb-undo    From  verbs  with  -a  stems.    Many  of  these  forms  are  819 
found  only  in  Livy  and  post-Augiistan  historians. 

comlssft-bundus,  revelling;  contiOn&-bunda8,  haranguing;  cunct&* 
bundus,  hesitating;  deUbdra-bundus,  deliberating;  dSprecft-bundus, 
deprecatingly ;    eirft-bundus,    (wandering    about;    grftttUA-bundna, 
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making  congratulations;  iLSBSitft-bimdUB  (Plin.  Ep,  once),  hesitating; 
indlgnft-lmnduB,  indignant;  l&crliu&-l>unda8,  weeping;  lurcMnA-lran- 
dus  (only  in  Cato;  cf.  Quint.' I.  6.  42),  'voracious;  mSdlta-bnndas 
(Just.),  in  meditation;  mlxiItft-bundUB,  threatening;  mlrft-bundas,  in 
<wonder;  noctuA-lmndaB  (Qic.  once),  3)^  night  (noctu-;  noctuSxe  not 
found);  OBdUft-bundns  (Suet.),  kissing;  pSregrIn&-l)imdiis  (Liv. 
once),  travelling  about;  plOrft-bundua,  bewailing;  pOptUft-bnndua, 
wasting;  prsodft-bundus,  pillaging;  spdctUl-bundiu,  on  the  watch; 
tentft-bundus,  making  a  trial;  tnburcliXii&-bimdtt8  (Cato,  see  above), 
gobbling;  ▼finfira-bundiu,  shewing  reverence;  yersft-bundus,  whirl" 
ing;  vitft-bundiu,  avoiding;  vdlfLtft-bimdUB  (Cic.  fragm.),  wal" 
lowing. 

-c-irndo      Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoative  stems:  820 
all  have  the  preceding  syllable  long  (except  rubiciixidiia). 

farcondiu,  eloquent  (f&-rl) ;  fi-cundiu,  fruitful  (comp.  fS-xnlna, 
IS-tus) ;  IrSrO-undus,  angry  (irasc-i) ;  Jfl-cunduB,  pleasant  (Jfty-fire); 
rtlbl-cimdas,  ruddj  (rilbere) ;  verS-cundiis,  bashful  (vSrSrl). 

V.     Stems  in  -du,-dl,  -d. 

-du  See  §  397. 

-di  SBdes  (f  .^ ,  a  hearth  ?  a  chamber  §331  (comp.  »a-tu-,  aWeiv) ;  821 

csBdes  (t),  slaughter;  clftdes  (f.),  disaster;  fldis  (f.),  a  harp- 
^  string;  frauB  (f.),  cheating;  frona  (f.)  a  leaf;  glans  (f.), 
an  acorn  (comp.  fiaikavos  and  §  765);  grandls,  large; 
Juglans  (f.),  a  walnut;  lendes  (f.  pi.),  nits;  pMls  (m.f.), 
a  louse;  rtldlB,  (i)  rude;  (2)  f.  a  spoon,  a  foil;  BSdes  (f.), 
a  seat  (BM6re);  sordeB  (t.  pi.),  dirt;  sildiB  (f.  §  4«i;,  « 
stake;  tr&des  (f.  pi),  pikes  (comp.  trftddre?);  vW-dls, 
green  (vIrSre). 

-ild  pScus  (f.),  a  head  of  cattle  (comp.  p8cu-,  p6c6r-).  822 

-ed  (-id)  c&pls  (£.),  a  sacrificial  bowl  (c&pSre?);  caBslB  (f^,  a  hel- 
met; cuBpls  (f.),  a  spear-point;  l&pls  (m.),  a  pebble;  pro- 
mnlBls  (f.),  a  <ivhet  for  the  appetite  (lit.  preliminary 
draught})  (pro-,  mulBO-). 

-Od  cuBtos  (n.),  a  guardian, 

-tld  palUB  (r.),  a  marsh. 

-6d  cuppes  (only  m  nom.  sing.),  a  glutton;  Mres  (m.),  an 

heir;  xnercoa  (f.),  wages  (comp.  merd-). 
-d  cor  (n.),  a  heart  (comp.  leapd-ia);  lauB  ({,),  praise;  pes 

(m.),  afoot  (comp.  irod-,  nom,  irovs) ;  pr»8  (m.),  a  bail; 

Tfts  (m.  f.).  a  bail. 

Compound  stem-endings:  -dttn,  -fldSii,  -tilU16n,  -6d6n,  -XdOn, 
§§  846—848;  -WMo,  §  865 ;  -ndlo,  §  933. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS  {continued). 
vi.    Stems  ending  in  -no. 

-noor-IxLO  (For  all  words  (except  numerals)  with  long  vowel  pre-  823 
ceding  -no  see  §§  830 — 84a.) 

I.  Adjectives: 

{a)  bOnuB,  good;  concinnna,  neat;  dignus,  worthy;  homos,  of 
this  year  (ho-ver-,  this  spring)  \  ma^^-nus,  great  (comp.  mS«-is); 
nOniiB,  ninth  (for  n6vl-nu8?  but  see  §  754);  pUL-nus,  level  (comp. 
7rXa|);  p€rendl-nu8,  of  a  day  hence  (comp.  wcpai/,  die-);  ver-niUy 
of  spring  (vSr-) ;  fUiUB»  one, 

(b)  Distributive  numerals  (rarely  used  in  singular) :  bi-nns,  tfivo- 
fold^  two  each  (W-);  ter-nus  or  til-nns  (ter,  tri-);  qv&ter-nos 
(qvftter)  and  (Varr.,  Plin.)  qvadrinus  (qvatvor);  qvl-mis  (for 
qyinqyl-nu8,  qvinc-nus,  qyinqve);  sS-nus  (sex);  septe-nas  (for 
septem-nus,  septen-nus);  oct5-nas  (octo);  nOvS-nas  (for  nOvem- 
nus);  dSnus  (for  ddcImlnuB?  dec-nus);  vlce-nus,  twenty  each  (for 
vlcent-nuB,  viginti);  trilcS-nus,  thirty  each  (triglnta),  &c.;  centS-nus, 
a  hundred  each  (for  centum-nus,  the  vowel  being  assimilated  to 
what  is  found  in  others) ;  dUce-nus,  two  hundred  each  (for  duoent- 
nus) ;  trScSnus,  three  hundred  each  (trficent-) ;  qvadrlngS-nus,  four 
hundred  each  (qvadringent-),  &c.     See  Appendix. 

(f)  From  names  of  trees  and  other  materials:  ftcer-nus,  of  maple 
(&cer-);  &d&mantl-nus,  hard  as  diamond  (abafrnvrivos);  &mfir&cl- 
nus,  of  marjoram  (&m&rd^o-) ;  c6r&sl-nu8  (Petron.),  cherry-coloured 
(cfirftso-) ;  cocd-nna,  scarlet  (cocco-) ;  cOlnr-nus,  of  hazel  (for  c6- 
riUI-nu8,  cOrttlo-) ;  6bnr-nu8,  of  ivory  (6Mr-) ;  ferrflgln-u8  (Lucr. 
once),  hluish^green  (ferrtlgOn-;  ferruginous  is  more  usual);  qver- 
nuc,  oaken  (for  qyerd-nns,  qvercu-).    See  also  saJlg-nus,   &c., 

a.   Substantives:  824 

{a)  Masculine:  ftdnns,  a  berry;  agnus,  a  lamb;  annus,  a  year; 
finus,  a  ring;  ftslnus,  an  ass;  c&chinniis,  a  laugh  (comp.  jca;(a^€cv); 
clrci-nus,  a  pair  of  compasses  (drco-);  dOmlnns,  a  lord  (ddmftre); 
fumns,  an  oven;  glnnus  or  liinnus,  a  mule^  the  mother  being  an  ass 
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(comp.  yiwosi  twos);  mannus,  a  coach  borse  (Keltic?);  paxnplnus, 
a  vine-shoot;  paxmus^  a  piece  of  cloth  (comp.  imvos)\  pftniu,  (i) 
thread  on  the  bobbin^  (a)  a  jfivelling  (from  rnjvosi)  ]  pugnua,  a  fjt 
(comp.  TTvf,  mryfirj)]  rldnua,  a  sheep  tick;  som-nos,  sleep  (comp. 
sOp-or);  86naB,  a  sound;  stnmuB,  a  starling^  talMUiiu,  a  gadfly; 
tomus,  a  lathe  (torqvfire,  comp.  ropvos)* 
Tema,  a  house  slave. 

(b)  Proper  names  (some  are  Etruscan):  Cixma;  Perpenna  or 
Ferpema;  Porsexma  (Verg.),  ForsSna  (Hor.,  Mart.,  Sil.);  Sasema; 
Sisexma;  Spurinna;  Tlialna;  VlTenna.     Cf.  §  838  c» 

(c)  Feminine:  alnus,  an  alder;  comas,  a  cornel  tree;  fra:dxin8| 
an  ash  tre/e;  oxniu,  a  mountain  ash;  vannos,  a  fivinnonving  fan. 

acna,  a  plot  120  feet  square;  angina  (L.  MuU.),  quinsy  (comp* 
dyxovTjj  angtre) ;  antenma,  a  sailyard;  flsci-na,  a  rush  basket  (flsco-) ; 
flisdna,'  a  three-pronged  spear  (comp.  forca) ;  gSna,  a  cheek  (comp. 
ykvvst  a  jaw) ;  nnndl-nse  (pi.),  market-day  (nOno-,  die-) ;  pSglna, 
a  leaf  of  a  book,,8cc,  (comp.  pang6re);  p&tl-na,  n  dish  (p&t8re? 
comp.  Trarai^,  Sicil.  fiaravr}) ;  penna,  a  <wing  (in  old  Latin  pesna  or 
petna;  comp.  TrcVco-^at);  pema,  a  ham;  pinna,  a  feather;  pugna,  a 
battle  (comp.  pugnna);  randna  (generally  given  as  mnclna),  a 
planing  instrument  (comp.  runcftre,  pvKdvrf)]  sanna,  a  gwimace 
(comp.  crawas)\  fiardhia,  a  bundle  (sarclre,  to  close)]  sqvatlna,  a 
skate-fish  (comp.  sqvftlas,  a  fish)  \  transenna,  a  net;  ulna,  an  arm 
(fomp.  mXevrj)'^  nma,  a  pitcher  (comp.  tlrdre,  to  burn). 

(d)  Neuter:  comum  (more  frequently  coma),  a  horn  (comp. 
K€pas);  fasclnum,  a  charm  (comp.  pdorKOvos)',  lignum,  firewood 
(llg-&re?);  pastlnum,  a  two-pronged  fork;  pSnum  (§  398),  ^  j/or^ 
of  provisions,  8cc. ;  reg-num,  a  kingdom  (r$g-dre) ;  scamnum,  a 
bench  (comp.  scal>-lllum) ;  sii^um,  a  seal;  stagnum,  a  pool^  pent  up 
water?  (comp.  oreyai/o-);  atannum,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead; 
tignum,  a  beam. 

*         [       '^^^^  suffix  in  Greek  forms  participles  middle  and  passive;  825 
^        e.g.  TV7rr"0/x€W)f,  rvilz-dfievoei  T€tVfi-fi€V0Si  &c. 

ser-unma,  sorrow  (alpoficvrj^  excited  mind) ;  al-unmus,  a  nursling 
(&l-dre) ;  autumnus,  Autumn  (the  increasing  year,  auctu-) ;  Clltum- 
nus,  a  river  in  Umbria;  cOlunma,  a  column  (comp.  cul-men,  cel-sua); 
(Sfl^mnum,  a  loss  (properly  a  g\ft^  dft-re;  or  akin  to  darrawy);  »- 
mlna,  a  woman  (comp.  fe-tua,  &c.  §  800) ;  gfimlnus,  twin;  IftmrnTTia 
(lamna),  a  plate  of  metal;  terminus,  a  bound  (comp.  rcpfm) ;  Vert- 
limnus,  the  god  of  change  (vert-fire). 

The  same  suffix  is  seen  in  the  and  pers.  plur.  of  indicative  and 
subjunctive  pasave  of  tenses  formed  from'  present  stem:  e.g.  am&# 
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xnlal,  amaUmlxil,  amaMmini,  amSmlnl,  ft'™«^^*™^"<;  §  57^*  ^^d  io 
an  old  sing,  imperative  form;  e.g.  pnifiBmlno,  §  587. 

Compare  also  -m6n,  §  85  c. 

"^^^I        Some  are  probably  compounds  with   stems   of   gen-^  826 
-fif^o  )         gi-gn-Sre;  others  have  a  c  turned  into  g  by  the  influence 
of  the  nasal;  others  are  formed  on  their  analogy. 

&bie-gnii8,  of  fir  (ftbidt-) ;  ftpra-gnns  (Plaut.,  Plin.),  of  fwUd 
boar  (&pro-);  Mnl-gniu,  kindly^  liberal  (well^borTil  bdnd-gfin-) ;  fiil»»- 
glnuB  (Cato),  of  beans  (f&ba-);  Hig-nus,  of  holm  oak  (n^c-;;  61e&- 
ginuB,  of  the  olive  (Olear);  xn&li-gnas,  stingy  (m&le-gdn-) ;  prlYi-gniui 
(subst.),  borTi  from  one  parent  only^  i.e.  a  stepson  (pilYO-gexL-} ; 
8&lig-nu8,  of  <willow  (s&llc-). 

For  terrlgena,  &c.  see  §  995 ;  for  magniu,  digxms,  §  823. 

-tXno  Adjectives:  aimo-tliias,  a  year  old}  (azmo-);  eras-tiniiB,  837 

of  tO'morrom)  (eras);  dlH-tinaB,  long  continued  (<iiu); 
homo-tUiiia,  of  this  year  (homa-) ;  prlB-tiniu,  of  former  times 
(prliu;  comp.  xnagis  for  magtus);  BSro-tinus  (Plin.,  Col.),  late 
(s&ro-). 

-nr-no        diur-nuB,  by  day  (dins-,  dies-,  §  341  n.,  comp.  nAdlns;  or  s^ 

for  dlOY-drlnuB?);  dlut-umuB  (in  Ovid  always  dlfttuv 
nuB),  for  long  (comp.  dltLt-iUB);  labunuun,  broad-learved  trefoil; 
noctn-muB^  by  night  (noctu-) ;  B&t-iimiis  (SaetuxnuB),  god  of  pro^ 
duce}  (s&to-,  s6-rere);  tftcltnmns,  silent  (t&clto-);  ylbnintun,  the 
wayfaring  tree, 

-er-no  c&venia,  a  cave  (c&vo-);  dBtema,  a  reservoir  (ciBta-)^ 
fustema,  the  knotty  part  of  a  fir-tree  (fUsti-,  a  club) ; 
gftbema  (pi.)?  rudders  (comp.  icv/Scpvair) ;  blb-emuB,  in  winter 
(hiSm-,  cf.  §  86.  5);  hddlemuB,  of  to-day  (ho-,  dluB,  or  die-);  infer- 
nuB,  below  (InfSro-) ;  l&cema,  a  cloak;  L&vexna,  goddess  of  gain; 
lUcema,  a  lamp  (comp.  IfLd-,  lUcSre);  stiper-nuB,  above  (Bt&pfoo-); 
t&l>-6rxia,  a  booth  (from  t&l»-iuia,  a  plank}).    See  also  §  823  r. 

-ter-no       i.e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -t&ro  or  -trl,  or  to  adverbs  Sa^ 
in  -ter.    In  some  the  t  perhaps  is  radical. 

»-temu8,  for  ever  (sevo-,  comp.  sB-tat-);  al-ter-nns,  alternate^ 
every  other  (al-tero-);  ez-temiu,  outside  (ez-tero-);  fMLtemas,  of  a 
brother  (fWlter-,  comp.  (l}paT€p-);  heB-temuB,  of  yesterday  (comp. 
lifirl,  x^c'O '»  lA-ter-nuB,  inside  (in-ter) ;  lantema  (l&texna),  a  lan^ 
tern;  m&ter-nns,  of  a  mother  (mater-);  naBBitema,  a  watering  pot 
(said  to  be  from  naso-,  temo-,  with  three  noses);  p&tenras,  of  a 
father  (p&ter-);  BempItemuB,  everlasting  (comp.  semp-er,  §540); 
▼eter-niiB,  lethargy  (ydtfts-). 
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-too  I.   Adjectives:  830 

(/?)  with  ft  as  stem  vowel:  ctous,  hoary;  sft-nua,  sound 
(comp.  vaoi^ ;  yft-nuB,  empty  (comp.  v&c-uub). 

{b)    from  appellatives: 

ftpi-anuB,  of  bees;  name  of  Muscatel  grape  (&]4-);  arc-anns, 
secret  (comp.  area-,  arcSre) ;  Camp-anus,  of  the  plain^  a  Campa» 
nian  (Campo-) ;  castell-anus,  of  a  fortress  Qsastello-) ;  dedixnanus, 
of  the  tenth  (e.g.  a  tithe  farmer;  a  soldier  or  the  tenth  legion,  &c.; 
ddoflxna-) ;  font-anus,  of  the  spring  (font!-) ;  germanus,  of  the  full 
blood;  htoi-anus,  of  man  (hOmdn-) ;  insiil-anus  (Cic.  once),  of  arp 
island  (insiUa-);  L&tdr-anus,  a  family  name  (l&t6r-?);  mSrIdl-anus, 
of  midday^  southern  (merldle-) ;  mont-anus,  of  the  mountains  (mon- 
ti-);  mund-anus,  of  the  universe  (mundo-);  nOn-anus  (Tac),  of 
the  ninth  legion  (nOna-);  oppld-anus,  of  the  town  (oppldo-);  pfig- 
anus,  of  a  village  (pfigd-);  pridi-anus,  of  the  day  before  (pridle-); 
prim-anus,  of  the  first  legion  (prima-) ;  public-anus,  of  the  public 
revenue  (publico-);  ptite-anus  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  well  (pHteo-); 
qydtldl-anus,  daily  (quotidle-);  rustic-anus,  of  the  country  (rustlco-^; 
urb-tous,  cf  the  city  (urbi-);  yet&r-anus,  old^  veteran  (vfittis-); 
▼Ic-anus,  of  a  hamlet  (vlco-). 

from  proper  nameft ;  (r )  of  places :  AMc-aaus,  of  the  province 
among  the  Afri  (AM-ca) ;  Alb-anus  (Alba) ;  AlUf-anus  (Allifso) ; 
Atell-tous  (AtdUa) ;  Coriol-anus  (COriOli) ;  Cflm-anus  (Cumss) ;  Fre- 
gell-anus  (FregeUsa);  Fund-anus  (Fundi);  Qalllc-anus,  of  the  pro^ 
vince  among  the  Gauls  (GaUica-);  L&blc-anus  (Labicum);  Past- 
anus  (Passtum) ;  PftteOl-anus  (Puteoli) ;  ROm-anus  (Roma) ;  Saranua, 
Sarranus,  of  Tyre  (Sarra) ;  also  a  surname  of  the  Atilian  clan ;  i.  q» 
Serranus  (Momm.  C,  L  R.  No.  549);  SilanuSy  surname  of  Julian 
clan  (SQa?  but  cf.  Lucr.  6.  1265);  Bsnrscus-anus  (Sjhrftctlsse) ;  ThSb- 
anus  (Theba) ;  Tnscftl-anus  (Tusculum) ;  and  others. 

(d)  of  persons:  Cinn-anus  (Glnna);  Sull-anus  (Bulla). 

(e)  Compounds  formed  immediately  ftx)m  a  preposition  and  its 
case: 

anteiflc-anus,  before  daylight  (ante  luuem) ;  antemexidl-anus,  in 
the  forenoon  (ante  meridiem);  anteslgn-anus,  in  front  of  the  standards 
(ante  slgna) ;  circump&d-anus,  round  the  Po  (clrcum  Padum) ;  ds- 
rhSn-anus,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  (ds  Rbenum) ;  pOmtoldl-anus, 
in  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  subsign-anus,  of  the  reserve  (sub 
signls);  suburb-«nus,  near  the  city  (sub  urbem);  transmont-anus, 
beyond  the  mountains  (trans  montes);  transp&d-tous;  transrhSn- 
ftnus. 

2.     Substantives:  (a)  tons  (see  §  824);  Diana,  the  goddess  ofB^i 
the  day  (die-) ;  JtoUB  (for  Dlanus),  the  god  of  the  day;  ftoum,  a 
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shrine  (fHrri);  graniiin,  a  grain;  UUia,  «ivool  (comp.  Xa;^v)7); 
membr-ftna,  skin  (memliro-) ;  p&nus  (see  §  824) ;  qvartftna,  sc.  felirlB, 
a  quartan  ague  (4Yarta-)j  jr&-na,  a  frog  (comp.  r^^-vna,  hoary) ;  SUy- 
finuB,  the  <wood  god  (silva-);  YolcanaB,  the  fire  god, 

-1-fiao        Adjectives  in  -wus,  derived  from  stemi^  chiefly  of  proper  ly^ 
naines,  with  suffix  -io: 

Acci-anuB,  of  Accius  (AcQlo-^t;  SmCl-anas,  belonging  to  the  uEmi- 
Uan  clan  (JBmllia-) ;  Asi-anne^  0/*  Asia  (Asia-) ;  C»8&ri-aau8,  belong' 
ing  to  Casar^s  (CsBBareiu,  ofCas.Qr;  e.g.  CaBsarlB  or  Casarea  celerltas, 
C^rsars  quickness;  Cadsariana  cc^erltas»  quickness,  like  Cdtsar^j);  Clee- 
ron-ianuB,  of  Cicero  (GixAx^ii') ;  ClawU-aiiiis,  of  a  Claudius  (daudio-); 
F&bi-anuB,  of  a  Fabian,  or  of  the  Fabian  cl  in  (FaUo-,  FaMa-); 
Marl-anuB,  of  Maritfs  (M&rio-) ;  MI15n-lan«B,  of  Milo  (\.  q.  Hilonius) ; 
Ordzii-anuB  (Mart.),  of^a  dead  man  (Orciiitto,.^  dweller  «with  death, 
orco-) ;  Popipel-anuB,  of  Pompeius  (Poxnseio-) ;  pradtGri-aBfua,  of  the 
prator'^s  cainp  (prsBtorio-) ;  SeJanuB  (Seio-) ;  SpminvnlaauB,  of  a 
dweller  in  Underwdll  (miDmaJilo-);  TIMri-anus,  of  Tiberius;  Terei> 
ti-anus,  of^erentius  (Terentlo-);  Trajaniu;  and  others. 

-It-Sno       Probably  from  the   Greek  suffix  -tn^f,  or  in  analogy  833 
tl^erewith.    ^(Properly  it  denotes  of  the  people  «/*;) 

AntipoUtaiLUB,  of  Antipolis  (AntlpoU-^;  G&dltanuB,  of  Gades,  i.e. 
Cadiz  (Oadi-);  MassIUtaiiUB,  of  Marseilles  (MasBilia-);  Panormlta* 
nils,  of  Panormus  (Panormo-);  TanrdmtaltanuB,  of  I'auromenium 
(Tauromenio-) ;  TOmltanuB,  of  Tomi  (T6mo-). 

-6no  J.  AdJQCtives:  pj^taVLa,headlongt  «with  face  forward  (pro-'),  Sj4 

a.  Substantives:  (i?)Masc.  and  neut.:  cU-onuB,  a  fanner 
(c61-ere);  doxmx^,  «  ^//?  (dftrre)*  patr^onus,  a  patron  (pair-). 

(J>)  Fejninine:  annona,  tU  yearns  supply  of  com  (anno-); 
Bellona,  the  war  goddess  (bello-);  caupona,  a  tofvern  (cOpa-, 
canp-On-);  cOrooji,  9,  cK(yu/7t ;  JAUolbl,  a  goddess  (comp.  A»Jra>);  ma- 
trona^  a  married  woman  (m&tr-);  persona,  a  mask  (persOnftre?^; 
FOmona»  Fruit  goddess  (p&mo-). 

For  octonus,  jumviB  (whence  nOn»,  pi  the  ninth  day)  see  §  823  ^. 
••OBno  Sjoxbuvlb,  pleofant^  pona»  a  penalty  (comp.  pUnlre). 

-flno  1.    Adjecthes:  imvoTt\injis,  unseasonable  (without  a portl  S35 

In,  l>orta-) ;  JSJnnuB,  fasting  ;  opportonns,  in  front  of  the 
port,  ready  at  hand  (ob  portum). 

9.    Substantives:  cOn»  (pi.),  a  cradle  ^for  cilbln»?  cftb-ftre);; 
fortnna,  fortune  (forti-;  eomp.  nooti-,  noctu-) ;  Iftcima  (or  ItLoona), 
^hole  (l&cn-);  KeptnnuB,  the  sea  god  (perhz^jis  i/inrcficvoff,  §  825); 
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Fortimiis,  god  of  harbours  (portu-);  pmna,  a  live  coal;  pninnm,  a 
pium;  tribunus,  a  tribe's  chief  (tribu-);  V&ottna,  a  Sabine  goddess 
(comp.  Y&cftre,  y&cuiu). 

-8Bno)         I.     Adjectives:   aenns  (or  ftbenus),  of  bronze  (for  »b^  836 
-Sno  (        nils,  from  sbbI-:  the  Umbrian  has  abesnes);  ftlieniu,  of 
another^   alien   (ftlio-);   *g5nns,  needy  (figSre),'   obsc^Tiiiir,  illboding; 
lASnixxA^full  (comp.  pl6re);  sfoenua,  calm;  tetrSnus,  earthly  (terra), 

Ab^denos,  of  Abydos  (v^b^do) ;  P^ceniu,  of  Cyzicos  (Cyzlco). 

For  vloexLus  and  other  numerals  see  §  833  b. 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  ftyena;  oatsf  camena  (caamena 
ace.  to  Varro),  a  Muse  (comp.  car-men);  c&tena,  achain^  ^bsa^ 
(cesna,  Fest),  supper;  crftmena,  a  purse;  i^ena,  lead  ore;  bftbena, 
a  rein  (h&bSre);  h&roia,  sand;  laona,  a  cloak  (comp.  ^(Kaiva^  §110. 
3);  l&niena,  a  butcher'^s  stall  ^ttolo-)^;  lena,  a  bawd;  strena;  an  omen^ 
a  ne<tv  year's  gift;  vena,  a  vein;  rerbea»  (pi.),  boughs  of  myrtle, 
&c.  used  in  religious  acts. 

(b)  Neuter:  cadnuzn;  mud;  fSnnm  (fqennm),  bay;  Manm,  a  rein; 
Y^neiuun,  poison;  Tenum  (only  in  accus.  §  369)« 

-i-Sno         i.e.  -6110  suffixed  to  stems  in  -io.  837 

Proper  names:  Aufldlenus,  Avidlenus,  C&tienu0,  Lablenua, 
N&8ldlenu8,  Vettienus,  and- others. 

-IL-Sno        cantilena,  a  tune  (canttt"). 

-ino  (In  some  of  the'  fbliowing  words  the  length  of  the  1  is  838 

not  proved.)' 

I.    Adjectives:  (a)  from  appellatives: 

ftdnlterlnus,  spurious  (adnltSro-) ;  agninos,  of  a  lamb 
(agno);  tofttlmis  (Plant.,  Petr.),  of  a  duck  (ftnftt-);  angvlnua,  of  a 
snake  (angvi-);  anstelnus  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  goose  (ansto-);  ftprlnns, 
of  a  ivild  boar  (ftpro-);  ftiidtiaos  (Plin.),  of  a  ram  (&rl6t-);  aua- 
trlmiB,  southern  (austro-) ;  ctolnns,  of  a  dog  (c&a-) ;  c&prlnus,  of  a 
goat  (capro-);  cervlima,  of  a  deer  (cervo-);  colUnuB,  of  a  hill  (colll-^; 
cOlumbinuB,  of  a  dove  (cdlumbo-);  cdqvinuB,  of  a  cook  (c6qvo-); 
corvlnus,  of  a  raven  (coryo-) ;  dlvinus,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  eqvinuB, 
of  a  horse  (64VQ-);  femXnlnus,  of  a  woman  (fSmlna-);  festlnus, 
hasty  (comp.  con-fes-tim) ;  fOriniu  (Plaut.  once),  of  a  thief  (fflr-); 
gfinnlnus,  of  a  jaw  (comp.  yews) ;  native  (gl-gn-foe) ;  blrdims,  cf 
a  goat  (blrco-) ;  InOpInus,  unexpected  (comp.  opinfirl) ;  leOnlnus,  of 
a  lion  (le«n-);  Wpdrlnus,  of  a  hare  (16p6B-);  Iflpinus,  of  a  wolf 
(Itlpo-);  m&rinus,  of  the  sea  (mftrl-);  masciil-inuB,  of  a  male  (mas- 
cftlo-);  mHuinuBf  of  a  kite  (mDuo-);  pfirGgrlnus,  of  abroad  (pSrdgre); 
pordnuB,  of  a  pig  (porco-) ;  sOrlcKtniis  (Plaut.  once),  of  a  shre^ 
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mouse  (sOrtc-) ;  B&plnns,  fivith  face  upward;  taurlnus,  of  a  bull; 
unlnnB,  of  a  bear  (ttiso-) ;  ▼errlnns,  of  a  boar  pig  (verri-) ;  TfitSil- 
nus,  of  beasts  of  burden  (comp.  vttii^);  TldiiUB,  of  the  street ^  neigh- 
bour (tIco-);  ylttUlnas,  of  a  calf  (yittdo-);  TolpiiiiiB,  of  a  fox 
(▼Olpi-) ;  and  others. 

(J))  From  proper  names  of  places:  Albiniu,  a  cognomen  of  the 
Postumian  clan  (Alba?);  Alplnus  (Alpes,  pi.);  Axiciiiiui  (Arida); 
Cllpitdliniis  (CftpitOllum) ;  Caudlnus  (Caudlum) ;  CoU&tinus  (Colla- 
tla);  EsqylUnaB  (EsqvHi»);  Ffoentlniia  (perhaps  for  Ferentiiiiiius 
from  FerentinTim) ;  L&ntLvlnus  (Lanavium) ;  L&tinas  (Latlum) ;  Me- 
dulUnuB  (Medullla) ;.  PU&tinus,  but  in  Martial  P&l&tinus  (PalaUum) ; 
PrsanestinuB  (Frsdneste);  Re&tinuB  (Reate);  Rli6£:ixiiLB  (Rhegium) ; 
T&rentinuB  (TarexLtuxn) ;  VSnllslnuB  ( Venusia) ;  and  others. 

Aventinns,  QvIrlnuB,  Sabinus,  are  of  uncertain  origin. 

(f)    From  pi*oper  names  of  persons;  chiefly  from  such  as  were 
origmally  appellatives: 

They  are  used  as  substantives,  being  surnames: 

AlblniXB  (Albiis);  AntOninus  (AntAnias);  AqyUlnns  (Aqvlla?^; 
Atrp,tiiiUB  (AtratUB?);  AuglirlnuB  (Augur);  AiigUBtiniiB  (AugnstUB); 
CsbbOxiIiiub  (Csbbo);  CalYlnas  (Calvna);  Cicilrliiiui  (Clcnr);  Corvlnus 
(Corvus);  CrlspinuB  (Grlspus);  liftmlnlnus  (Flamlnius  or  fl&men?); 
Frontixius  (Ftonto  ?) ;  JudHnuB  (Jiistus) ;  LacttLdnus  (Xactuca) ;  L8b> 
Tinas  (LtdYUs);  LonginuB  (Longus);  LuBdnuB  (Lubcub);  MftcSrinua 
and  llacrlnuB  (lllaoer) ;  llamercinuB  (Mamercus) ;  MandnuB  (Man- 
cub)  ;  MarcelllnuB  (Marcelliu) ;  MesBaiUnuB  (MeBsalla) ;  MiteUInus 
(Mdtdlus) ;  PsBtinuB  (PatuB) ;  PlautinuB  (PlautUB) ;  RIUlnuB  (RufUs) ; 
SatunilnuB  (S&tumuB);  Sextiniu  (SextUB  or  BestUB);  Tridpitlims 
(triceps) ;  and  some  others. 

Compare  ordnus,   of  Orcus  or  death  (Qrcus);  PlautlnuB,   o/^ 
Plautus  (PlautUB). 

a.    Substantives:  83, 

(a)  Masculine:  coucilblnuB  (comcublna),  a  concubine  (com,  cilb- 
toe);  InqvU-inuB,  a  lodger  (in  c61-ere);  lUpInus,  a  lufnne;  pulYlnua» 
a  cushion;  BObrinus  (sobrina  f.),  a  second  cousin^  sister's  child} 
(8dr5r-). 

Ctedna  (Gncns);  Canina  (canis?);  Pordna  (porca?). 

(b)  Feminine:  carpinus  (-Inus?),  the  hornbeam;  j^us  (c£ 
§  398)»  a  pine  tree  (iox  pic-nus?  cf.  §  no,  i;  and  comp.  irtrw); 
sapinus  (-Inus?),  a  kind  of  pine  tree;  sinus  (sinum),  a  tankard, 

arvlna  (Verg.),  grease;  c»pina  (Col.),  an  omon  bed  (e»pa^); 
ctoina,  a  keel;  camllldna,  place  of  torture,  torture  (camlftec) ;  flfcrl- 
na,  meal  (comp.  farr-);  fddlnsB  (pi.),  mines  (fMfi-re);  gallina,'  a  hen 
(gallo-) ;  l&plddinsB  (pL),  stone  quarries  (lapld-,  08Bd-«re);  nflpina 
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(Col.),  a  coItm  or  coleseed  bed  (nftpo-);  Oplfldna  (Plaut.),  oflXdna, 
a  ^workshop  (officio-,  §929/7);  p&ri6tln»?  (parletin»?),  ruins  (p&- 
rl6t-) ;  piscina,  a  fishpond  (plscl-) ;  pdpina,  a  cookshop  (cf.  cdqvo-, 
§  118.  2);  porrlna  (Cato),  a  leek  bed  (porro-);  pmina,  hoarfrost 
(comp.  pro,  prse,  irptat) ;  r&pina,  pillage  (r&p^-re) ;  r&pina,  turnip 
(r&po-);  reglna,  a  queen  (rSg-);  rSslna,  resin  (Jpr)rivrj)\  mlna,  a  fall 
(ru-dre);  s&gina,  stuffings  food  (comp.  o-arreiv);  s&lln»,  pi.  (also 
sSUnnxn),  saltpits  (s&l-,  s&lire) ;  scobixia,  a  rasp  (sc&b-ere) ;  spina, 
a  thorn  (for  splclna,  from  splba-) ;  v&gina,  a  sheath  ^  urlna,  urine 
(comp.  oZpov)» 

JUnlPPina  (Asrippa) ;  Fanstlna  (Faustus) ;  Flandna  (Fiances). 

(r)     Neuter:  c&tlniini  (also  catlnus,  m.),  a  dish;  'i}mafL,  flax ; 
▼Iniun,  eivine  (comp.  vl-tls,  vi6re,  to  t<wine), 

-c-Ino         doftcina,  god'dess  of  se<wers  (doftca) ;  medl-c-ina,  medical  840 
art  (medico-,  m6d6re) ;  mortl-dnus  (adj.),  carrion  (mortl-). 

-t-Uio  I.  Adjectives:  dandestlnuB,  secret  (comp.  clam);  Intes- 

tinus,  internal  (intiis);  Ubertinus,  of  the  class  of  freed-' 
men  (liberto-);  m&tat-iniui,  in  the  morning  (m&tilta,  the  dawn); 
m6dl-ast-lniis,  from  the  middle  of  the  city^  hence  a  drudge  (medio-, 
aoTv);  panper-tinus  (Varr.,  Gel!.),  poor  (panp$r-);  rdp-ent-lnus, 
sudden  (repentl-) ;  yesper-tinus,  of  the  evening  (veepfir-). 

For  proper  names  see  §  838  A.  f- 

2.     Substantives:   cortlna,   a  boiling  pot;  Ubltlna,  goddess  of 
funerals;  sentlna,  bilge-fujater. 

«lino  ciUlna,  a  kitchen  (for  coc-llna?  coqyo-) ;  dlsdtpllna,  train-  84X 

ing  (dlsc-Ip-Uo-,  dlscdre);  sterqyi-llnnm  (Phaedr.),  a 
dungheap  (for  stercOzlnTmi?  stercOs-) ;  tabUnnm,  a  registry 
(t&btUar). 

«tr-Ino       From  stems  in  -tor.     (For  the  omission  of  0  compare  843 
the  ending  -trie,  §  78a.) 

doc-tr-lna,  learning  (d5c9re) ;  Ur-tr-lna  (l&vfttrlna),  a  privy 
(l&yftre);  pls-tr-lnnm,  a  mill;  pls-tr-lna,  a  bakehouse 
(pls-dre,  to  pound)]  sil-tr-ina,  a  cobbler's  shop  or  trade 
(sn-dre);  tez-tr-innm,  «weaving  (tez-^re);  tons-tv-lna,  a 
barber's  shop  (tondSre). 


vii.    Stems  ending  in  -nl,  -n.  g^3 

-nl  I.    Adjectives:  immftnis,  <u;//^  (In,  mSoo-;  <Mn  carmine 

Saliari  Cerus  manus  intelligitur  creator  bonus,"  Festus, 
p.  12»,  Mull);  Inftnls,  empty;  mUnis  (rare),  obliging  (comp.  ma- 
nus); onmls,  all;  segxils,  lazy;  sollenmls,  customary. 
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3.  Substantives:  anmls  (m.),  a  river;  tillliiis  (m.f.),  a  bauncb; 
cxlnls  (m.),  hair;  flniJi  (m.  f.),  a  boundary  (for  fld-diis,  flnd-ere); 
fOnls  (m,),  a  rope;  IgnlB  (m.),  /np;  mfiae  (n.),  /Af  morning;  mfiiiM 
(m.pl]),  /ir  jr/ir/fj  below;  mcnila  (n.  pi),  wallr;  mfbila  (n.pl.), 
^»/«rj  (same  as  nmnla);  p&bIs  (m.),  a  loaf  of  bread;  p6nlB  (m.  for 
P68-ii1b;  comp.  ireor,  iro(r-^);  rCiiM  (m.pl.),  kidneys. 

On  o&nis  (m.  f.),  a  ^^?^,  see  §  448. 

-6ii(-I]i)    Substantives:  cftro  (i.\  flesb  (comp.  Kp€as)\  li6mo  (m.  &44 

also  hdmo,  §  449,  and  with  old  stem  in  -/Sn))  a  man 
(htUno-,  ground)  \  n&no,  no  one  (ne,  hftmo);  tnrlx)  (m.),  a  <u;itrr/ 
(comp.  turba-). 

-gOii(-giii)  Substantives:  aipergo  (f.),  a  jprinAIing  (tuSiM^axg'-'m)  ]  ^s 

margo  (m.),  a  brink  (comp.  merg-foe,  to  d^);  vlxgo 
(f:),  a  girl  (viro,  «  w^i»?  or  ylr-6re,  to  be  fresh,  Curtius  and  Cors- 
sen  connect  it  with  the  root  of  opy-axa). 

•Sg-dn  (-Agin)    All  feminine:  ambago  (only  abl.  s.,  Manil.),  circuit 

(amb,  ftg-foe?);  comp&go,  a  fastening  (com,  pa/7g-> 
ere);  cOrl-«go  (Col.),  a  skin  disease  (cOrio-);  fur-ago,  a  mask 
(fiixT-);  ImSgo,  a  likeness  (comp.  im-Itftri;  perhaps  for  mlml-tarl; 
comp.  ^iu6(-(r^ac) ;  Indago,  an  encircling  (indo,  ftg-ere?);  limil>-a«o 
(Fest.),  loin  disease  (Inmbo-);  plumb-ago,  blacklead  (pkQXo!\iO-)\  pr6- 
pSgo,  a  slip  of  a  plant,  offspring  (pro,  pang-ere) ;  aartago,  a  frying-' 
pan;  sufiMlgo,  the  pastern^  as  if  broken  and  bent  up  (sub,  firang-^re); 
virago,  a  bold  ^rl  (viro-) ;  vdrago,  a  gulf  (vOrft-re). 

-U-Og-On  (-gin)    All  feminine :  cartilago,  gristle  (comp.  Kpiai) ;  aalsl- 

lago  (Piin.),  saltness  (salao-) ;  slxnilago  (Plin.),  fine 
flour  (fllmlla-). 

-tlg-to  (-fUl^)     AH  feniinine :  sor-ugo,  bron^e^rust,  jealousy  (sBS-) ; 

alb-ugo,  a  disease  of  the  eye  (albo-) ;  ferr-ugo,  iron- 
rust  (ferro-) ;  Iftn-ugo,  do^wny  hair  (Iftna-) ;  sala-ugo,  saltness  (salao-} ; 
Yeapfe-ugo  (Plaut.),  the  evening  star  (vespteo-). 

-Ig-On (-Igin)  All  feminine:  cftllgo,  mist  (comp.  dam,  c51&-re);  de- 
p$tigo,  tmpdtlgo,  a  scabby  eruption;  ffUlgo,  soot;  In- 
tertrigo, a  galling  (inter,  trl-,  tdrfire) ;  lenMgo,  freckles  (lentl-,  linseed^ 
which  freckles  resemble) ;  lOlligo,  a  cuttle  fish;  melllgo,  be&-glue 
(meil-);  Orlgo,  a  source  (Ozbl);  porrlgo,  scurf  (poiro-,  leekV)\  prft- 
rlgo,  itching  (prf&rire) ;  rOblgo  (rtLblgo),  rust  (rftb-ro-,  red) ;  scatur- 
iglnea  (pi),  springs  (ec&turlre) ;  slllgo,  nvhite  <wbeat;  tentigo,  tension 
(tento-);  rertigo,  a  turn  (vertdre);  vitiligo,  a  tetter;  tUigo,  <wet 
(tldo-). 

-d-On  (-din)   oardo  (m.),  a  binge  (comp.  Kpadap^  to  branSsb) ;  grando  846 
(f.),  hcul  (comp.  ;(aXa^a,  §  126);  h&nmdo  (f.),  a  reed; 
blrundo  (r.),  a  sivallow  (comp.  p^eXcdttV,  §  134);  ordo 
(m.),  a  rovj. 
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-tld-On  (-tldln)   bXrudo  (f.),  a  leech;  testado  (f.),  a  tortoue  (testa», 

apotlid. 

-tddOn  (-tfUUn)   Feminine  abstract  substantives.     All  have  (appa-  847 

rently)  a  short  i  before  the  suffix,  except  the  deri- 
vatives from  sueto-  (in  which  a  syllable  has  droppe4 
out)  and  valStndo. 

«grl-tndo,  sickness^  sorrow  (sBgro-);  altl-tudo,  height  (alto-); 
amftzl-tudo  (Plin.  maj.  and  min.),  bitterness  (&m&ro-);  ampli-tudo, 
fwide  extent  (amplo-) ;  asperl-tndo  (Gels.),  roughness  (aspSro-) ;  as- 
BY6-tado  (for  assnetitndo),  habit  (ad-svfito-):  so  atso  consvetudo, 
desvdtudo,  mansretudo ;  celsl-tado  (Veil.),  highness;  so  as  a  title 
(Cod.  Theod.),  e.g.  your  Highness  (celso-);  cd&rl-tudo  (chiefly  Tac.), 
renown  (claro-) ;  crassl-tudo,  thickness  (orasso-) ;  dissImlU-tndo,  un» 
likeness  (disslmill-) ;  flrml-tudo,  ^r;;?^jj  (firmo-);  fortiL-tado,  courage 
(forti-) ;  Mbl-tndo,  habit  (for  babltitudo,  from  h&blto-) ;  Ul&rl-tndo 
(Plaut.\  merriment  (lill&ro-);  lassl-tndo,  weariness  (lasso-);  l&tl- 
tndo,  breadth  (l&to-);  ItoX-tudo  (rare),  leniency  (Itol-);  lentl-todo, 
sluggishness  (lento-) ;  llppi-tudo,  inflammation  in  the  eyes  (lippo-) ; 
longl-tado,  length  (longo-) ;  magnX-tado,  greatness  (magno-) ;  molll- 
tado,  softness  (molli-) ;  miUtl-tado,  great  number  (multo-) ;  ndcessl- 
tado,  necessity^  close  bond  (ndoesse);  partl-tndo  (Plant,  tw^ice),  a 
giving  birth  (partu-) ;  plngvl-tndo,  fatness  (plngvi-) ;  pulchrl-tudo, 
beauty  (puldiro-)}  sanctl-tndo  (prae-Cic.'),  sacredness  (sancto-); 
sXmm-tudo,  likeness  (sImXU-);  sOlX-tndo,  loneliness  (sUo-);  soUIcI- 
tudo,  anxiety  (solUdto-) ;  sv&vl-tudo  (prae-Cic),  sweetness  (svftvl-) ; 
tSnSrl-tudo  (Varr.,  Suet.),  softness^  tender  years  (ttoSro-) ;  tmpl-tudo, 
ugliness^  disgrace  (turpi-);  vAIS-tudo,  health  (vftlSre);  vastl-tudo 
(old  prayer  in  Cato),  wasting  (vasto-) ;  vldsslrtudo,  change  (comp. 
Tidssim):  and  many  others,  chiefly  words  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
the  early  dramatists. 

-6d-dii(-9dln)  All  feminine:  absfUnSdo  (Plant.  Capt.  901),  consump-  84)31 

tion  (absHmfire,  with  pun  on  sumen)  ^  alcedo,  kingfisher 
(comp.  dXicvoi/);  c&pedo,  a  sacrificial  bowl  (c&pSre;  comp.  c&pid-); 
cupp6do  (L.\xcr,\  desire  (comp.  cuppSdla, //(f/rVar/^j,  ctLp6-re) ;  dulcedo, 
sweetness  (duld-) ;  gr&yedo,  a  heavy  cold  (gr&vl-) ;  Interc&pedo,  an 
interval  (inter,  c&pSre);  tfiredo,  a  worm^  or  moth  (tSr-Sre;  comp, 
T€pTjdw) ;  torpedo,  numbness  (torp&ce) ;  Ibredo,  blight  (ilr-dre). 

<-Id-On (-Idin)  All  feminine:  crfipldo,  an  edge  (from  KprprHi-l); 
oftpido  (f.  except  as  a  god),  desire  (dlp6-re) ;  formldo, 
dread  (forma-,  making  shapes  to  oneself}) ;  Ubldo,  lust 
(IXbere). 

-to  JUvenis  (m.),  a  youth;  sto-ez  (the  nom.  sing,  has  a  fiir-  849 

ther  suffix),  an  old  man. 
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•d&(-In)     gltlten  (n.),  git4^  (comp.  gltlto-,  adj.);  Ingren  (n.),  tJbe 
groin;  pecten  (m.),  a  comb  (pect-6ze);  poUls  (m.  no  nonu 
sm%^^  fne flour  (comp.  7raX»y) ;  sangvlB  (m.)  and  Baagven  (n.§  449), 
blood;  ungyen  (n.),  ointment  (img-Sre). 

-mto  (-mln)  All  neuter  substantives,  chiefly  derived  from  verbs.  650 
Comp.  the  suffixes,  -mXno,  §  825,  -mento,  §  792. 

(a)  From  vowel- verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -ft,  -fl,  or  -L 

ftcfl-men,  a  point  (&cii-6re) ;  caloeft-men  (Plin.),  a  shoe  (caleeft- 
re) ;  cantft-men  (Prop,  once),  a  spell  (cantft-re) ;  certft-men,  a  contest 

fcertft-re);  cdnftmen  (Lucr.,  Ov.),  an  effort  (cOnfr-rl);  onrTft^men 
Ov.),  abend  (cnnrft-re);  dnrft-men  (Lucr.),  hardening  (dflrft-re); 
liftmen,  a  blast  (flft-re);  also  (m.)  a  priest;  fttL-men,  a  stream  (flr- 
toe);  fSrft^men,  a  hole  (f6rft-re,  to  bore);  fUndft-men  (Verg.,  6 v.),  a 
foundation  (fUndft-re);  gestft-men,  a  «wearing  article,  a  conveyance 
(gestft-re);  gl0iii6rft^men,  a  round  ball  (gl5mer&-re);  ISnl-men 
(Hor.,  Ov.),  a  solace  (Idnl-re) ;  16Tft«meii,  an  alleviation  (Uvftrre) ; 
mOU-men,  an  effort  (mOU-rl);  ntl-men,  a  nod,  tlx  divine  <will  (nn- 
6re);  ntLtri-inen  (Ov.  once),  nourishment  (nutri-re);  pl&cft^men, 
a  means  of  pacifying  (pl&cft-re);  pfttft-men,  a  clippings  shell,  &c. 
(ptLtft-re) ;  sOlft-men,  a  comfort  (sOft-ri) ;  8tft*men,  the  ^varp  thread 
(st&re);  st&ttl-men,  a  stay,  prop  (st&tu-toe);  strftrmen  a  straiu 
(stra-,  8tem6re);  suffl-xnen  (Ov.  once),  incense  (sofflrre);  sniBft- 
xnen,  a  drag  (suflUre  ?) ;  tentft-men  (Ov.),  an  attempt  (^inXA-ie) ; 
▼deft-men  (Lucr.),  a  name  (vdcft-re) ;  and  others. 

(b)  From  other  verbs,  or  of  uncertain  derivation: 

alHlOmen,  the  belly;  agmen,  a  train  (ftg-toe);  albfUnen  (Plin.), 
the  «white  of  an  egg  (albo-);  alnmen,  alum;  angmen,  a  grotwth 
(aug-8re);  bltHmen,  bitumen;  c&ctUnen,  a  summit;  caimen,  a  song ^ 
a  charm  (comp.  cftm6na,  §  836.  2);  cOltlmen,  a  top,  support  (comp. 
cel-sns);  crl-men,  a  charge  (comp.  ere-,  cemdre,  Kpivtiv);  oulmen 
(contr.  for  cdlnmen;  rare  before  Augustan  age);  dlscrlmen,  a  dis^ 
tinction  (comp.  dl8cer»-dre);  dOctunen  (Lucr.  once),  a  lesson  (d&c-toe); 
exftmen,  a  stwarm,  the  tongue  of  a  balance  (ez-ftg-toe) ;  fSmen-,  a 
thigh;  ferrtlmen,  solder  (ferro-);  fl6-mlna  (pi-),  bloody  s«ioellingj 
(comp.  (fikiyeiv) ;  frag-men,  a  fragment  (ftang-ere) ;  gennen,  a 
bud;  grSmen,  grass  (comp.  graadis,  grftnum);  UgtUnen^/tt/j^;  IXmen, 
a  lintel,  a  threshold;  Itl-men,  a  light  (ltlc-§re);  m0-men  (for  m6- 
▼Imen),  movement  (mOvtoe);  nOmen,  a  name,  esp.  of  tne  clan; 
e.g.  Cornelias;  so  also  agnOmen,  an  additional  surname;  e.g.  AM- 
eanus;  cognOmen,  the  name  of  the  family;  e.g.  Boiplo;  pnanomeii, 
the  individual  name;  e.g.  Lncius  (no-BO-ere);  Omen,  an  omen;  T^g^ 
Imen,  guidance  (rdg-toe) ;  rtUnen  (rare),  the  gullet  (comp.  rCL-mln- 
Are,   to  chew  the  cud) ;    sagmen,  a  tujft  of  sacred  herbs;  aaimea 
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(Plaut.  once),  brushwood  (sarp-6re);  segmen  (rare),  a  cutting 
(Bdcftre);  sSmen,  seed  (B6-r6re);  Bp6clmen,  a  pattern  (Bp6c6-re); 
BUbtS-men,  the  nuoof  (subtex-ere) ;  aii-xnen,  an  udder  (slig-toe); 
ttg-Imen  (teg-men),  a  covering  (t6g-§re);  tor-mina  (pi.),  gripes 
(torqv-Sre);  yermlna,  gripes  (for  vermi-xnin- ?  vermi-,  a  tworm); 
Tl-xnen,  a  withe  (viSre). 

-5n  All  masculine  (except  Jtrno) :  many  are  personal  nam^:    851 

(a)  Appellatives:  aero  (Vitr.,  Plin.),  a  basket;  ftgAso,  a 
groom;  Sleo  (rare),  a  gamester  (ftlea-);  &q,Yilo,  the  northwind  (comp. 
ftqvllo-,  dark-coloured);  'bSiUSi^iro,  a  jester;  bftro,  a  dolt;  Mbo,  an  owl 
(comp.  /3i5as);  bucqo,  a  babbler  ?bu<5ca-,  a  cheek) '^  bOfo,  a  toad; 
buteo,  a  hawk;  caldttro,  a  kicker  (calci-);  cftlo,  a  soldier's  servant; 
c&plto,  a  big-headed  man  (o&ptit-);  c&po,  a  capon  (comp.  cftpo-); 
carbo,  a  coal;  caupo,  a  tavern-keeper  (comp.  icaTr-T^Xoy) ;  cento,  a 
patchwork;  cerdo^  an  artisan  (from  «cepdof?);  cllo  (Fest.),  having 
a  long  narrow  head;  clnlflo  (Hor.),  an  assistant  at  the  toilet  (cf.§992) ; 
comblb-o  (rare),  a  boon  companion  (00m,  bib-fire);  cdmfid-o  (Lucil., 
Varr.),  a  glutton  (comfid-fire) ;  comnffllt-o,  a  fellow-soldier  (com, 
mllfit-) ;  congerr-o  (Plant.),  a  playfellow  (com,  gerra-) ;  cr&bro,  a 
hornet;  ctldo  (abl.  only;  Sil.),  a  skin  helmet;  ddlo,  a  staff  with 
a  sharp  point;  fiplU-o,  a  feaster  (fiptUa-);  fiqvlso  (Varr.),  a  groom 
(fiqvo-^;  eirro,  a  runaway  (erra-re);  fronto,  with  a  large  fore-' 
head  (frontl-);  folio,  a  fuller;  gftneo,  debauchee  (gSnea-);  gerr-o, 
a  trifler  (gerra^);  Mluo,  a  glutton;  l&beo,  Xaxgt-lipped  (Iftblo-); 
latro,  a  mercenary  soldier;  hence  a  brigand  (comp.  Xarpcvetv); 
Ifino,  a  pander;  leo,  a  lion  (comp.  Xccdv,  Xeoi/r-);  ligo,  a  hoe;  lorco, 
a  glutton;  mango,  a  dealer;  ment-o,  long-chinned  (mento-);  mir-* 
mlllo,  a  gladiator,  who  wore  a  fish  QwpiivpoiT)  on  his  helmet; 
mtlcro,  a  sharp  point;  mtlto  (i.q.  pfinis);  n&s-o,  with  a  big  nose 
(n&BO-) ;  nfibiUo,  a  worthless  fellow  (nfibtUa-) ;  palp-o,  a  batterer 
(palpo-);  p&vo,  a  peacock;  pfiro,  a  rawhide  boot;  pfitftso,  a  leg 
of  pork;  petro,  a  hardy  rustic  (jetTpa)]  ponto,  a  punt,  pontoon 
(pontl-?);  pdplU-o,  a  frequenter  of  eating-houses  (pOpIna-);  prsBCO, 
a  crier  (prsd,  vdc-fire  ?) ;  prsdd-o,  a  robber  (prsBda-) ;  pulmo,  a  lung 
(comp.  TrXevfioov) ;  rSno,  a  reindeer  (Keltic) ;  sabiilo.  ^^v/r/(8abulo-); 
sermo,  conversation  (sfir-fire,  to  join,  sfir-lOB);  silo,  snub-nosed  (silo-); 
sp&do,  a  eunuch;  8t51o,  a  useless  sucker;  str&bo,  a  squinter;  subnlo» 
a  flute  placer  (Etruscan);  tSmo,  a  carriage  pole;  tiro,  a  recruit; 
trico  (Lucil.),  a  trickster  (trlca-) ;  udo,  a  felt  shoe;  yesplllo,  a  corpse^ 
bearer  at  night  (vespfira-);  umbo,  a  boss  (comp.  umbilicus,  a^ijScaj/); 
TOlOnes  (pi.),  volunteer  soldiers  (vel-le?);  unedo  (Plin.),  the  arbutus, 

Jiino  (fem.);  comp.  also  §§  481,  505. 

(b)  Many  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  as  cognomina.    (In 
this  list  the  name  of  the  clan  js  added) : 

Bncco,  of  the  Pompeian  clan  (vid.  supr.);  Buteo,  Fabian  (vid.  supr.); 
Cftplto,  Fonteian,  &c.  (vid.  supr.) ;  Cazbo,  Papirian  (vid.  supr.) ;  C&to, 
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Porcian  rc&to-?);  Ceroo,  Lutatian  (tailed,  KtoK€^)\  dofco,  vetch 
man,  Tuliian  (OXofir-);  CkirWUo,  basket  man,  iSomitian  rcorbflla-); 
CuUeo,    bagman,    Terentian    (cuUeo-);    Dono,    longback}    Fabian 


(dono-);  Ffonto,  a  surname  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.); 
Fabian,  '^a  czso  matris  utero  dictus"  ^Plin.  7.  9.  7);  L&beo,  in 
several  clans  (vid.  supr.) ;  Latro,  Porcian  (vid.  supr.) ;  Ubo,  Marian 
and  Scribonian;  Lvuroo,  Aufidian  (vid.  supr.);  Mento,  Julian  (vid. 
supr.) ;  NftBO,  in  several  clans  (nftao-) ;  Ntoo,  Claudian  (Sabine  for 
"fortis  ac  strenuus");  PMo,  splayfiot},  rare  (pM-);  PIso,  pease, 
Calpumian  (pbo) ;  SImo,  Jlat  nosed  (dmo-) ;  Btdlo,  Licinian  (vid4 
supr.);  Btr&lx),  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.);  Tappo,  Villian;  TftMro, 
humpback},  Caelian  (tUMK^,  a  boil,  lump,  &c);  Varro,  bviulegged, 
Terentian  (vftxo-);  Vdltoo,  Publilian;  Vulso,  <ui)ith  smooth  face}, 
Manlian  (tuIbo-,  plucked}) ;  and  some  others  (beades  those  in  -iOn). 

4(bi  (i)  Masculine:  (a)  appellatives:  854 

ardBl-lo,  a  trijler;  bliilo,.^!  deuce  (Uno-);  centAxlo^  a  cap- 
tain (centiirla-) ;   cnicftUo,  a  weevil;  eftrlo,  the  head  of  a  cnrla; 
decuTlo,  a  commander  of  ten  (deouria-);  dUxOlo  (old),  the  double; 
^stlxio  (Plaut.  punning.;-  Petr.),  a  hungry  man  (teftr-Ire);  gurgtUlo, 
the  «windpipe  (comp.  Engl.  gargU);  liistrlo,  an  actor  (Etruscan); 
Ubell-lo,  a  bookseller  (Ubdllo-) ;  lUd-lo,  a  stage  player  (Ifldo-) ;  ma- 
tell-io,  a  pot  (m&teUa-);  mOrlo,  a  fool  (jiMpo-) ;  xnUL-lo,  a  muleteer 
(mftlo-) ;  <SpIllo,  a  shepherd  (comp.  67i-,  and  cf.  §  94.  i  b) ;  pftpHio, 
a  butterfly;  pelllo,  a  currier  (pdlli-);   pernio  (Plin.),  a  chilblain 
(pema-?);  puglo,  a  dagger  (pnng-dre);  pfUnllio,  a  dwarf  (vfaano-)  i 
pfisio,  a  little  boy  (pfUo-,  comp.  pnSro-) ;  qnlnio,  a  cinq  (qtdno-)  ; 
restlo,  a  ropemaker  (reatl-) ;  sannlo,  a  grimacer  (sanna-) ;  sdpio,  a 
staff  (comp.  frKr\irrpov)\  scoplo,  a  grape  stalk;  sdnte-io,  an  old  man 
(comp.  sdn-ec-) ;  senio,  a  seize  (sex,  86no-) ;  septentrlo,  the  north 
(septem,  trio,  a  star  I  M.  MUller*s  Lectures,  II.  p.  365);  stello,  a 
gecko,  a  kind  of  spotted  lizard  (stella-) ;  Tftlasslo,  a  cry  addressed 
to  a  bride;  tdnebrlo  (Varr.),  a  swindler  (tdndlnra-);  YespertUlo,  a 
bat  (as  if  from  veBpertlllfl,  of  the  evening) ;  tUilo,  a  pearl  (ttno-  ?). 

(b)  Proper  names :  Cssplo,  Servilian  ^c»pa-,  onion) ;  CfMo,  Scri- 
bonian (vid.  supr.);  Ol&brlo,  Acilian  (Sl&bro-,  smooth,  hairlesj)', 
Folllo,  Asinian  (paullo-);  Sclplo,  Cornelian  (vid.  supr.);  Stoteio, 
Claudian  (vid.  supr.). 

(2)  Feminine:  abstract  substantives  (a)  derived  from  verbs: 

alltivlo,  inundation  (ad  lavftre);  c&plo,  an  acquisition;  collflTlo 
(Liv.),  sweepings  (com,  l&v-are) ;  condldo,  terms  of  agreement  (eon* 
dioere,  comp.  maledlc-us);  cont&glo,  contagion  (com,  ta;zgSre);  dido 
(no  nom.  s.),  rule  (comp.  die-,  dicdre?);  Intemedo,  destruction  (In- 
ter, nftc-are);  Ifiglo,  a  body  of  soldiers  (16g-ere,  to  pick  up);  oUXvlo. 
forgetfulness  (oblIvl-80-l) ;  obsldlo,  a  blockade  TobBldfirl);  ooddlo, 
massacre  (occld-fire);   optlo,  a  choice;  hence  ^m.?),  an  adjutant 
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(opt-Sre);  Opinio,  opinion  (Opinftri);  rOgio,  a  district  (rOg-fire,  to 
mark  out  boundaries) ;  relUglo,  a  scruple  (rOldgere) ;  susplcio,  suspicion 
(^8tt8plcd-re) ;  usnc&plo,  acquisition  by  enjoyment  (tum,  c&pd-re). 

{b)    Derived  from  noun  stems  in  -1: 

oommilnio,  sharing  in  common  (coznmfbil-) ;  eonsortlo,  fello<ivship 
(consort!-);  portio,  a  share  (comp.  parti-);  perduellio,  treason 
(perdueUi-);  rODelllo,  re^lt  (rObeUi-)',  tftUo,  retaliation  (tUi-). 

-cl0n  hOmim-ciQ,    a    mannikin    (liOmttn*) ;    comp.    sendcion-  853 

-tion  Abstract  feminine  substantives  formed  from  supine  stems.  854 

Some  are  used' in  concrete  sense: 

{a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  suffix  (the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident) : 

accHs-at-io,  an  accusation^  adydc-atiO)  legal  assistance;  SBstlm- 
aUo,  a  valuation;  ftglt-at-io,  movement;  alterc-at-lo,  dispute;  &m- 
at-lo  (Plant.),  caressing;  ambiU-at-io,  a  promenade;  appell-at-io, 
an  appeal^  a  name;  &4V-at-io,  «water-supply;  &r-at-io,  ploughing; 
assent-at-io,  flattery;  aXti^ib-VA-io,' assignment ;  aud-It-Io,  hearing, 
hearsay;  capt-at-io,  catching;  c&ylll-at-io,  raillery;  cdlfibr-at-io,  an 
assemblage;  dftrlg-at-Xo,  a  solemn  declaration  of  <war;  c6git-at-io, 
thought;  oogn-at-lo,  relationship  by  blood  (com,  na-sci);  coll-at-io, 
a  cotttrtbution,  comparison;  comp&r-at-io,  comparison;  concert-at-io, 
dispute;  conclt-at-io,  excitement;  concun-at-io,  running  together; 
canforxe-atio,  religious  marriage  (com-,  farreo-,  i.e.  eating  together 
the  bridal  cake);  constit-flt-io,  disposition;  oontempl-at-io,  contempla^ 
tion;  contest-atio,  joining  issue,  calling  «witnesses  (com,  testftri);  cr&- 
tio,  acceptance  of /m inheritance  (cemere);  ounct-atio,  delay;  ctLr-aUo, 
management;  danm*atio,  condemnation;  decUn-aUo,  turning  aside; 
defln-It-io,  marking  off;  d61fig-atio,  assignment  of  debt,  &c.;  d§mln- 
Ht-io,  decrease;  denunti-atio,  announcement;  d§Bp6r-atio,  despair; 
di8cept-at-io,  discussion;  dl8851-1ltio,  dissolution;  ddmln-atio,  lord- 
ship;  dtLblt-atio,  doubt;  6diic-atio,  bringing  up;  Srftd-Itio,  instruction; 
ezlstlm-atio,  judgement,  reputation;  exste-lltio  (post- Aug.),  accom^ 
plisbment;  feetln-atio,  hastening;  frustr-atio,  deceiving;  gr&d-fttio, 
gradation  (as  if  from  gr&d&ri);  gr&tul-atio,  congratulation;  ImXt- 
atio,  imitation;  inqnls-Itio,  legal  inquiry ;  larg-Itio,  bestowal,  bribery; 
16g-atio,  the  office  of  an  ambassador;  lIMr-atio,  a  release;  mftcUn- 
atio,  contrivance;  mnlt-atio,  amercement;  mtln-Itio,  a  fortification; 
mtlt-atio,  change;  nft-tio,/i  breed  (na-sci);  ndt-atio,  marking,  noticing; 
n^'tlo,  taking  cognisance  (jLO-ao-m);  oHHg-aXLOtengagement ;  ocdip-atio, 
uizing,  business;  Or-atio,  speech;  part-Itio,  division;  pexmtLt-atio,  an 
exchange;  pdt-Itio,  aiming,  candidates  hip,  claim;  postiU-atio,  demand; 
pO-tio,  drinking  (comp.  poto-^  pO-tare);  pr»8t-atio  (post-Aug.), 
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guaranty,  payment;  prOb-atio,  testing;  prOvOc-atlo,  a  challenge^  op' 
peal;  piit-atio,  pruning;  rdoord-atio,  remembrance;  recHs-atio,  rrfu-^ 
jal;  rdnunti-atio,  a  public  announcement  of  a  result;  reprsBsent-atio, 
cash  payment;  resplr-atlo,  taking  breath;  resUt-lltlo,  restoration; 
r6g-atio,  a  legislati*ve  proposal^  a  bill;  8&ltlt-atio,  greeting;  lEdmiU- 
atio,  pretence;  sdl-fLtio,  discharge  of  debt,  &c.;  Bort-Itlo,  lot-draw^ 
mg;  Btlp-atlo,  cro^wding;  stlpiU-atio,  a  bargain;  supplXc-atio, ^{^//r 
prayer;  t&btLl-atio  (Caes.),  a  Roaring  (t&btUa>,  a  plank);  test>atio 
(t68tIfIc-atio,  Cic),  giving  evidence;  trSl-atlo,  transfer;  v&c-atio, 
exemption;  yen-atio,  hunting;  and  many  others. 

(J))    From  supine  stems,  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix: 

ftd-Itlo,  entry  on  an  inheritance  (&dl-re) ;  admOn-Itlo,  reminding 
(admOnere) ;  axnb-Itlo,  canvassing  (axnbX-re) ;  app&r-Itlo,  attendance 
(app&rere) ;  cognltio,  knofwledge,  judicial  inquiry  (cogno-sc-ere) ;  d&- 
Uo,  giving  (dfirre) ;  6dXtio,  publishing  (6d6-re) ;  exUb-Itlo  (Ulp.  &c.), 
maintenance;  It-lo,  going  (I-re);  mdn-ltlo,  <warning  (mOnere);  pfis- 
Itlo,  placing,  posture  (p5n-dre) ;  r&-tio,  account,  reason  (rerl) ;  B&-tlo, 
sowing  (sfi-rd-re) ;  85d4tlo,  a  sedition  (sed.  Ire) ;  sorb-Itio,  a  supping 
up,  a  draught  (sorbSre) ;  8t&-tio,  a  station,  a  post  (stftre) ;  stLperstiL-tio, 
superstition  (standing  over  in  awej  super-stfixe) ;  yendi-tio,  sale 
(venddre) ;  and  others. 

(c)    Either  from  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tlo,  action  (&g-tee) ;  adjec-tlo,  addition  (adjlc-$re) ;  adop-tio, 
adoption  (comp.  adopt&-re);  affec-tlo,  relation,  disposition  of  mind 
(aflf IcS-re) ;  auc-Uo,  a  sale  (augSre) ;  averslo,  turning  away  (vert- 
dre^ ;  in  law  phrase,  per  avendonem  fimdre,  to  buy  as  a  whole  (vexr- 
ere) ;  cap-tio,  a  trick,  sophism  (c&p6-re) ;  cau-tio,  a  caution,  a  legal 
security  (c&vSre);  cen-sio,  an  assessing  (censSre);  drcumscrip-tio, 
a  contour,  cheating  (drcumscrib-dre) ;  commis-Bio,  a  contest  (commit* 
t-toe) ;  compr61ieii-8io,  laying  hold  of  (comprdhend-«re) ;  concep-tio, 
drafting  o/'law  formulae  (concXpd-re) ;  conces-sio,  grant  (conc6d-«re) ; 
condfL-sio,  shutting  in,  a  peroration  (conclfLd-tee) ;  consen-sio,  agree- 
ment  (consentlre) ;  constnic-tio,  construction  (constru-&re) ;  con-tiOy 
an  assembly,  an  address  to  such  (conv6n-Xre) ;  contrac-iio,  dra<W' 
ing  together  (conXx^-Jkrfi)\  defec-tlo,  revolt,  failure  (dfiflcfi-re);  devQ- 
tlo,  devotion  (dSvdvSre) ;  dic-tio,  saying  (die-tee) ;  dlgres-slo,  digres- 
sion  (dlgrdd-l);  dl8tiiic-tlo,///j^/;2^//o»(distiiigy-foe);  emp-tio,  purchase 
(6m-ere) ;  flc-tlo,  fashioning,  fiction  (fl/ig-dre) ;  flexio,  a  turn  (flect- 
dre);  Impres-slo,  an  impress,  attack  (Imprlm-ere) ;  induc-tio,  a 
bringing  in,  drawing  one's  pen  through  (Indlic-dre) ;  Inyen-tio,  <&r- 
f(w<?ry  (invfiiiire);  IfL-sio,  ^/«y/«g- (lCld-6re) ;  man-sio,  staying,  lodging" 
place  (m&nere);  mis-sio,  a  discharge  (mitt-&re);  mG-Uo,  moving 
(m6v6re) ;  offen-sio,  stumbling,  offence  (offend-6re) ;  pas-tlo,  pasture 
ing  (pasc-tee);  v^n^tAo,  payment  (pend-^re);  percep-tlo,  gathering 
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(pexjclp^re) ;  y^ive^-vlio,  endurance  (perpi&t-i);  prsBSump-Uo,  anticipa^ 
Hon  (prsBBfUn-tee) ;  quaBS-tio,  an  inquiry  (quar-tee) ;  rdfec-tio  (post- 
Augl),  restoration,  refreshment  (rtflcfi-re);  8Csrlp-tio,  «writing  (scrlb- 
fire) ;  B6oes-slo,  a  <ivitbdra<wal  (B6c6d-tee) ;  sec-tlo,  cutting,  sale  of 
a  bankrupt  estate  (sdcare);  ses-slo,  a  sitting  (8M6re);  8p<m-slo,  an 
agreement,  a  wager  (spondfire) ;  tac-tlo,  touching  (ta;7g-dre) ;  tr&veo- 
tiQ,  {1)  carrying  across ;  (a)  r/ J/^rg- *^j/ (traii8v61i-&:e) ;  ul-Uo,  r^ 
'uenge  (ulc-Isci) ;  vi-sio,  sight  (vldSre);  and  others. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -inqvo,  §  772;  -ento,  -mento,  -lento 
(-glnta,  -gento),  §§  791—795;  -entl,  §  807;  -ensl,  -lensl,  §  815; 
-undo,  -bnndo,  -condo,  §§  817 — 820;  -Indr,  §  905;  -nOs,  -nils, 
§§  911,  913;  -neo,  -gneo,  -fineo,  -Gnoo,  §§  922,  923;  -entia,  §  933; 
•Bio,  -nmio,  -mOnlo,  -cXnIo,  §§  934 — 936. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
LINGUAL   NOUN  STEMS.    L. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 

-10  cftlns  (f.),  a  distaff;  dOliu,  craft;  fftl»  (pi.),  a  scaffold-  855 

ing;  gdlnm,  frost;  mftlns  (adj.),  bad;  mOla,  a  mill  (m61- 
6re) ;  plla,  a  ball;  pUus,  a  hair;  B&lum,  the  sea  (comp.  sftl-,  (roKos) ; 
sOlum,  the  ground;  Tdla,  holloeuj  of  hand  or  foot,  (For  some  with 
diminutive  suffix,  e.g.  templiim,  see  under  -nlo.) 

-5-10  This  older  form  of  the  vowel  before  1  is  retained  only  856 

after  e,  1,  or  ▼  (cf  §  213.  2  b).    The  0  is  often  the  final 
stem  vowel  of  the  word  to  which  the  suffix  is  added: 

1.  Adjectives:  anreO-lns,  golden  (anreo-);  einlo-lns  (Plant), 
somefvjhat  drunken  (ebrifi-) ;  frIvOlus,  trifling  (for  MqvOlnB  ?  rubbed 
or  brittle;  comp.  fHc-ftre,  fil-Are);  belvO-las  (helveolus),  yellowish 
(helYO-) ;  parvOlUB,  very  small  (parvo-). 

2.  Substantives  (chiefly  in  Cicero),  mostly  diminutives  of  sub- 
stantives in  -0: 
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(d)  Masculine:  alreo-lus,  a  small  trough;  oaleeo-liu  (rare), 
a  small  shoe;  cftseo-lns,  a  small  cheese;  dhieo-lns,  a  small  <ujedge; 
flllo-las,  a  little  son;  liftrlo-lns,  a  soothsayer;  llbrftxlo-lfu,  a  bit  of  a 
copyist;  malleo-lns,  a  small  hammer^  a  slip  for  planting;  paaceolua^ 
a  leathern  bag  (for  ^a<rica>Aor?);  pDleo-lUB,  a  small  cap;  aimio-liUy 
a  little  ape;  Bervo-lns,  a  little,  slave;  nroeo-lns,  a  little  pitcher, 

PuteoU,  Little-<wells ;  Tiberlolns  (Tac.  ji,  6.  5),  darling  Ttbenus; 
SccavOla  (m.),  (Bcsava-,  left-hand), 

(b)  Feminine;  all  (except  7l(da)  diminutivef  of  subst.  in  -a. 

actnarld-la  (or  -um?),  a  small  boat;  ftrftneo-la,  a  small  spider; 
ardeo-la,  a  heron;  Sreo-la,  a  small  open  place;  bestlo-la,  an  insect; 
d&vd-la,  a  scion;  cOplo-l89  (pi.)?  a  fewj  troops;  d6I!cLo«to  (P^Oi  ^ 
little  darling;  flasolo-la,  a  small  bandage;  flllo-la,  a  little  daughter; 
glOrlo-la,  a  bit  of  distinction;  hOrlo-la,  a  skiff';  laureo-la,  a  laurel 
brancjblet;  Insclnlo-la,  a  little  nightingale;  m&ndrlo-la,  a  poor 
memory;  nauseo-la,  a  slight  squeamishness ;  sententio-la,  an  apho- 
rism; 83plo-la,  a  little  cuttle  fsh;  valvo-1»  (pi.)»  double  shells  of  a 
pod;  7lctOrlo-la,  a  small  statue  of  Victory;  ylmUmlo-lai  a  little  vin- 
tage;  ylo-la,  a  violet  (comp.  Xop) ;  and  others. 

(c)  Neuter:  all  diminutives  of  neuter  substantives  in  -o: 

atrio-lum,  a  small  entrance-hall;  armftrio-lum,  a  cabinet;  iMtl- 
neo-lum,  a  small  bath;  Inr&clilo-lum  (CatulL),  a  slender  arm;  com- 
ment&rlo-lum,  a  short  essay;  dfiversOrlo-lum,  a  small  lodgmg; 
dOUo-lum,  a  small  cask;  flammeo-liun,  a  small  bridal  veil;  llnteo* 
lnm,  a  small  cloth;  ndgGtlo-lum,  a  bit  of  business;  0tlo-luin,  a  bit  of 
leisure;  pSclUio-lum,  a  small  private  property;  prsBdio-lum,  a  small 
landed  estate;  sfilftdo-lum  (Catull.),  a  bit  of  comfort;  BYftvio*>ltiiii 
(GatulL),  a  soft  kiss;  tect6rlo-la  (p\.),  plaster  casts, 

-lilo  I.     Adjectives »:  857 

(^i)  Diminutival:  all  (except  Tetulus)  from  adjectives 
with  -0  stems:  ftcflta-los,  some<what  pointed;  albu-lns,  <whitish;  ftU- 
qvantn-lUB,  somewhat;  argtltu-lnB,  some<what  subtle;  ftrldu-lus 
(Catull.))  a  little  dry;  barb&ta-liu,  with  a  bit  of  a  heard;  bhnu-IoA 
(Catull.,  Suet.))  two  years  old;  caodldu-liu,  fairly  white;  contorta- 
lu8,  a  bit  twisted;  firlgldu-lnS)  rather  cold;  bllftm-lUB,  merry  and 
little;  ]iorrIdu-lu8,  roughish;  imu-lus  (Catull.),  lowest;  lassu-luB 
(Catull.),  a  little  tired;  lentft-lus,  rather  slow;  Uxnfttu-lns,  delicately 
fine;  IXmu-los  (Plaut.),  somewhat  askance;  longu-liu,  longish;  pflBtn- 

^  Comp.  the  lines  made  by  Hadrian  on  his  death-bed  (Hist.  Aug. 
//adr.  25) :  Animula  vapda  blandula, 

hospes  comesque  corporis, 
quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
pcdlidtda  rigida  nudula, 
nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos? 
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Ins,  viiith  a  slight  squint;  palUdu-los,  growing  pale;  jmneii-liu,  very 
fe<uj;  prImu-luB  (Plaut.),  ^rst;  qvadrlmu-lus  (Plaut.),  little  fowr^ 
years^ld;  qaaat-ulnB,  how  small} ;  rftUcnnd-uliu,  rather  red;  adCta- 
Ins  (Plaut),  stylish;  lOmu-liu  (Lucr.),  JlatHsh-nosed;  sordlda-liu, 
dirtyish;  t&bidu-los,  slowly  consuming;  tantu-lUB,  so  little;  ttvIdu-liiB 
(CatuU.),  somewhat  wet;  Ydniista-liiS)  charmingly  pretty;  ytftt-Qliis, 
little  and  old  (for  yetdr-ulas) ;  and  others. 

(b)  Not  (apparently)  diminutival;  chiefly  hon\  verbs:  «m-iiliu, 
emulous;'  amp-las,  large  (on  both  sides ^  around;  amb-,  cf.  §  70);  \SXi- 
tilUB,  thirsty  (blb-ftre);  I>fl1>-iilu8,  of  oxen  (bttv-,  §  76);  eflBr-QlnB, 
dark  blue  (cf.  CflBmleiu) ;  crM-nlns,  credulous  (crSd-Sre) ;  Sdent- 
vluB  (Plaut),  toothless  (e  dentl-^;  garm-liu,  prattling  (gtatixei); 
p&tu-luB,  wide-spreading  (p&tSre);  pend-nlus,  hanging  (pendBre); 
qudr-ulns,  complaining  (qnfir-l);  Bddulos  (cf.  §  99o]H  sing-tans,  one 
eachy  single;  strfig-nlns, /or  covering  (strftgl-,  cff  §  784);  BtrXdu-lns, 
whistling  (strldSre);  trfim-nlas,  quivering  (trfimAre). 

2.    Substantives:  (a)  diminutival:  858 

Masculine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -0:  ftdOIescentn-liu,  a  young 
man  (adolescentl-) ;  ftmlca-lnB,  a  darling  friend ;  &nlmu-liu,  darling; 
annu-liu,  a  ring;  calcn-lus,  a  pebble  (cald-,  chalk)  \  olrcu-lns,  a  cir^ 
cle;  cdlnmM-liiB,  a  little  dove;  dqva-liu  (ddUeiiB),  a  colt;  fdca-liiB, 
a  chafing  dish  (fOco-,  hearth) ;  fOrft-ll  (pi.),  pigeon  holes  (fOnu,  a 
row)\  glObu-lUB,  a  little  ball;  hortu-lus,  a  small  garden;  JOca-lns, 
a  little  joke;  lectn-liu,  a  couch;  lOcfi-lUB,  a  compartment;  mSdn-lns, 
a  small  measure;  n6p6tn-lus  (Plaut.),  a  little  grandson  (ndp6t-); 
nldu-lns,  a  little  nest;  nummn-li  (pi.)?  small  coins;  porcn-lns,  a  young 
pig;  pnfea-liiB,  a  little  boy;  rSmu-lns,  a  sprig;  rSg-nlus,  a  chieftain 
(r6g-) ;  saoca-liiB,  a  small  bag;  scrOpa-lus,  a  small  stone ^  a  difficulty; 
Tentu-lus,  a  breevu;  Tlcu-los,  a  hamlet, 

▼ernula,  a  little  slave  (verxia-). 

Proper  names :  Lentnlus  (see  §  85  7  /i) ;  FrOcolas  (prScos,  a 
suitor) ;  Begulns  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Barbula  (barba,  a  beard). 

Feminine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -a:  SBt&ta-la,  youth  (satftt-); 
ftmlca-la,  a  darling  mistress;  &nlmu-la,  dear  life;  &qva-la,  a  little 
water;  arcu-la,  a  casket;  capsu-la,  a  bandbox;  c&sti-la,  a  small 
cottage;  canpOnu-la,  a  small  tavern;  causu-la,  a  petty  lawsuit; 
c6nn-la,  a  light  dinner;  cervlcn-la,  a  small  neck  (cervlc-) ;  dausu-la, 
a  conclusion  (as  if  from  dausa-);  conclliatrlc-ula,  a  soft  match- 
maker  (ooneUlatrIc-) ;  fftc-ula,  a  little  torch  (ftc-) ;  ftlcu-la,  a  small 
billhook  (ftld-) ;  flammu-la,  a  little  flame;  formu-la,  a  (short)  legal 
form;  glandu-1»  (pi.),  glands  (glandi-,  acorn) \  guttn-la,  a  little 
drop;  berbn-la,  a  tittle  herb;  l&crimu-la,  a  tiny  tear;  leotlca-la,  a 
small  sedan;  mensu-la,  a  small  table;  mercSd-nla,  small  wages 
(mercM-);  mtodtirlc-tila,  a  girl  prostitute  (meretrlo-) ;  nftc-nlay  a 
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small  nut  (nHo-);  ntltrlc-nla,  a  nurse  (nutilc-);  pallu-la,  a  little 
cloak;  pUffU-la,  a  bed  curtain  (pl&ga-,  a  nei)  \  portu-la,  a  small  gate  ^ 
pllpu-la,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  {image  on  retinal  ptlpa-,  a  girl); 
quadrlgu-l»  (pl.)f  ^  ^'^^^^  four^rse  team;  rftdlc-ula,  a  small  root 
(rlldio-);  zipa-la,  a  little  hank;  r6tu-la,  a  little  «ivbeel;  Bardbnz-la^ 
a  little  bundle;  sditn-la,  a  square  dish  (scllt-;  comp.  Bcutra,  scutella, 
and  for  ft  sditlca);  seira-la,  a  small  saw;  sextn-la,  the  sixth  of  an 
uncia;  Qpoita-Ja,  a  little  basket;  tdga-la,  a  little  gown;  tonfitrio-ala, 
a  small  hairdresser;  vUlu-la,  a  little  country-house;  ylrga-la,  a  small 
rod;  ▼Oca<rla,  a  iveak  voice;  and  others. 

Neuter:  c&pltu-lnm,  a  small  head  (cftpiit-);  crastu-lnm,  pastry; 
musclpuluxn,  a  mouse-trap  (mlUl-.  c&pdre,  §'992);  oppldu-lmn,  a 
small  town;  postXca-lum,  a  small  back  building;  pr&tu-lum,  a  small 
meadow;  r&pu-lum,  a  little  turnip;  sazuliun,  a  small  rock;  scrlpta- 
ium  (scrlpnlnxii,  scmpuliixn,  scrlplum),  ^j^oz.  (a  transl.  of  ypa^i/xa?); 
splcu-lum,  a  sharp  point  (splco-,  a  point;  comp.  spica) ;  scuta-luzii, 
a  small  shield, 

(b)    Not  (apparently)  diminutival,  or  not  diminutives  of  exist-  s;9 
ing  nouns : 

Masculine:  SBscnlns,  the  Italian  oak;  aagulus, /z  ronz^r  (comp. 
ayKvXor,  uncuB,  ungvis,  &c.);  bSJulus,  a  porter;  bOtulus,  a  sausage; 
c&puliu,  (i)  a  hilt,  (a)  a  coffin  (c&p6-re) ;  c&ttUTUi,  a  whelp;  d&mnlns, 
a  heap  (comp.  kmCw,  Kvfia) ;  fSmulus  (also  adj.  in  Aug.  and  post- 
Aug.  poetry),  a  servant;  flgnlus,  a  potter  (Une-ere);  gdmliiB,  a 
porter  (g6r-6re) ;  Ugulus,  a  picker  (16g-6re) ;  Ocfilus,  an  eye  (§  107) ; 
dptQus,  a  kind  of  maple;  pesstUos,  a  bolt  (from  Trao-o-oXo;  ?) ;  p6pfa- 
lus,  a  people  (comp.  pl§-nu8,  n-X^^or,  TroXtf,  &c.) ;  pOpulns  (f.y  a 
poplar;  BcOpulns,  a  rock  (from  o-icon-eXof?);  Bitulus  (also  sltnla),  a 
bucket;  stimulus,  a  prick  (comp.  ariyiii^,  §  izcf.c);  tittUus,  a  title; 
ttimulus,  a  hill  (tihn-^re);  tlitiUus,  a  conical  head-dress;  viduliu,  a 
portmanteau;  vltulus,  a  calf  (§  91). 

assecla,  a  follower  (ad  s6(iv-i) ;  rab-ula,  a  brawler  (r&bdre). 

Proper  names:  BIbulus  (§  85 7  A);  CattQus  (vid,  supr.);  Flgulus 
(vid.  supr.);  SIciilus,  a  Sicilian;  Tappulus;  TrfimtQus  (§  857  6); 
Vltulus  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Decula ;  ScftpiQa  (vid.  infr.). 

Feminine:  assula,  a  splinter;  c&cula  (m.),  a  servant;  cupula,  a 
tie  (com,  ftp-lsd) ;  fiptUsa  (pi.),  a  banquet;  fSr&la,  (i)  fennel  giant^ 
(a)  a  rod;  fistula,  a  pipe;  gtUa,  the  throat  (from  the  sound) ;  In- 
ftlla,  a  band  ov filet;  insula,  an  island^  a  separate  block  of  building j; 
Inula,  elecampane;  Jugulsa  (pi.),  collar-stars  in  Ononis  belt;  m&tnla, 
a  pot;  mentula,  for  mejentula  (from  mejfire) ;  mfirula,  a  blackbird; 
nSbtUa,  a  cloud  (comp.  nUbes,  vi<^oi)\  psnula,  a  cloak;  p&pula»  a 
pimple;  pergula,  a  stall  or  booth;  pClsula,  a  blister  (from  (^vcrcz, 
^vo-aXX/r;  the  rarer  form  pustula  is  probably  from  pOs);  radnla 
(Col.),  a  scraper  (rftd-^re);  rSgnla,  a  rule  (r6g-dre);  scandula, 
a  wooden  shingle;  sc&pul»  (pi.),  the  shoulder-blades;  Qpdcula,  a 
<watchtower  (epdo6-re)^  stIptUa,  a  stalk;  tSgUa,  aflat  tile  (tdg-fire): 
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trSgnla,  a  javelin^  a  net  (comp.  tr&here?);   filtUa,  a  ^creech-^nvl ; 
ungiila,  a  hoof  (yaiSTi'^  m.). 

Neuter:  clngtaiim  (also  cinguliu,  dngula),  a  belt  (clng-Sre); 
coagnlum,  rennet  (com,  ftcr-Sre,  to  make  to  curdle)\  ezemp-lum,  i» 
iample  (ezim-dre;  cf.  §  70);  J&cixliim,  a  dart  (j&c6re);  J^flgulum, 
the  collar-bone  (Jflgo-,  Ju/ig-fire) ;  plpulum,  chirping  (pipftre);  rSpft* 
gala  (pi.)*  bolts  (pft»g-8re);  spdctUnm,  a  mirror  (spScd-re);  tem- 
p-lum,  a  temple  (for  tem-ulum ;  comp.  refievos  and  §  70) ;  torc-ulmn, 
a  <u)ine  press  (torqvSre). 

-piilo         (i)   Adjectives  (comp.  the  Greek  termination  -ttXoop,  860 

e.g.  cwrXoOff,  &c.):  slmplutf  (only  used  as  subst.,  so  also 
slmpla,  Blmplom),  single  (comp.  sim-plex,  semel) ;  dtiplus,  double 
(duo);  triplus,  triple;  qvadr&plus,  fourfold;  octuplus,  eightfold. 
These  words  are  generally  used  only  in  neuter  as  substantives. 

(a)  Substantives:  discl-piilus,  a  learner  (dlsc-dre);  m&nlpulus 
(maniplus),  ^  handful^  a  company  of  soldiers  (mftnu-;  comp.  pie-, 
plSnus?);  simptUiun,  a  ladle. 

For  templum,  &c.  see  §  859;  for  others,  where  p  is  apparently 
radical,  see  §  858. 

-DiUo  (a)  Feminine:  fibula,  «  ««rrfl^i-y^r  (fSLri) ;  fibula, /?  f//?j/ 861 

(fig-ere);  sUbula,  an  awl  (su-3re);  t&bula,  a  plank. 

(b)  Neuter:  acet&bulum,  a  cup  (for  vinegar}  &c3to-);  concni&- 
bulum,  a  place  for  assembly  (conclli&re) ;  ixicilii&-bula  (pi.)»  cradle 
(In  cflna-);  infUnd-Ibulum,  a  funnel  (mftixid-6re) ;  l&t-Ibulum,  a 
hiding-place  (l&tSre);  mendlca-bulum  (Plaut.  once),  a  beggar  (men- 
dicftre);  ntlclfraxigl-bula  (pi.),  nutcrackers  (nUc-,  firang-fire);  p&-bu- 
lum,  ybif^r  (pascSre);  p&tl-bnluin,  a  cross  (p&t8re);  prostl-bulum, 
a  prostitute  (prostSre);  rutabulum,  a  poker  or  spoon  (rft-ere?);  sabu- 
Ixaa,  gravel;  8t&-bulum,  a  stall  (stftre);  suffi-bulum,  a  square  white 
•u«7,  worn  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  a  sacrifice  (sub  figure?);  Uiin 
tlim&-bulum,  a  bell  (tintinnftre) ;  trl-bulum,  a  thrashing  sledge  (trl-, 
tdrfire);  trientabtauin  (Liv.  31.  14),  land  assigned  in  payment  of  a 
third  of  a  debt  (trientl-) ;  tilr-ibulum^  a  censer  (tils-) ;  ySni^buluxHy 
a  hunting-spear  (vSnarl);  vestlbulum,  a  forecourt  (origin  uncertain); 
yOc&-bulum,  a  name  (v5c3xe). 

-c(ilo(clo)  I.   Adjectives,  chiefly  diminutival,  and  from  1  stems;  86a 

(a)  From  nouns:  acri-culus,  testy;  annl-culus,  a  year  old  (anno-); 
duldi-culus,  sweetish;  fortl-culus,  somewhat  bold;  grandi-culus 
(Plaut.),  rather  large;  ISvl-culus,  somewhat  vain;  mas-culus,  male 
(m&sl-);  mollI-culUB,  tender;  pauper-culus,  poor  (pauper-);  tfinuX- 
colUB,  rather  slight;  trlsti-culus,  some<ivhat  sorrowful;  turpl-culus, 
ugly;  Temft-culus,  (i)  of  slaves,  (a)  native  (vema-).    ' 

(by  From  verbs:  ridl-cnlus  (dexidiculus),  laughable  (ddSro);^ 
relculns  (Cato,  Sen.),  refiise  (r6JIo6re). 

(r)    danculum  (adv.)  is  adverbial  accas.  (dam). 
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%,    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  almost  all  diminutival: 

ftXQiUor-ciiliu  (Plaut.),  a  lover  dear;  ftml-culns,  a  dear  friend; 
aomX-eiiliu,  a  streamlet;  angvl-oulnB,  a  small  snake;  ajuer-ciiliis 
(Col.),  a  gosling;  artt-cnliu,  a  joints  knuckle  (arta-);  asaer-cnlus, 
a  small  pole;.  i&BMrtpalxtA  (Plaut.),  a  belt  (dncta-);  ciliiScnliis,  a 
mine;  hence,  aJburrofiver,  iriz.  a  rabbit  (cftneo-);  enfiX-culns  (Plaut.), 
a  small  s<word ;^.tuiA''au!l'aB, .  a  jacket.;  flOB-enliu,  a  Jlowret;  fiflli- 
cnlUB,  a  small  bug^  pod;  fontl-ciiliui^./z  little  spring;  fMLter-cnliu,  a 
little  brother;  fQuX-culns,  a  thin  cord;  gr&-ciilii8,  ajackda^u  (perhap>s 
the  0  is  radical) ;  Ignl-culiu,  a  spark;  l&cns-calnB  (Col.),  a  small 
lake  (Uum-);  l&ter-cnlus,  a  small  brick;  Idpus-cnlns,  a  leveret 
^pOs^);  llntri-culUB,  a  <wherry;  mar-culuB  (martnlnB,  Plin.  ed. 
Detlef.),  a  hammer;  muB-culus,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  (mfisl-) ; 
orbX-ciUuB,  a  small  dish  or  roller;  panxil-ciilus,  a  rag  (paono-); 
passer-culTiB,  a  little  sparrow;  P&ter-culnB,  a  surname  of  VeUeian 
clan;  penl-enlus,  a  brush;  plfcI-cidaB,  a  little  fob;  p<mtl-eiiliu,  a 
little  bridge;  pulYls-cnlUB,  a/  little  dust;  patt-enli  (pjl,  Van*.,  Fest-), 
gravepits  (pflteo-) ;  qiuestl-culus,  a  small  profit  (quaBstu-) ;  rDmus- 
cuius,  gossip  (rOxnCs-) ;  sensl-culus  (Quint.),  a  clause  (semni-,  sen- 
SUB,  a  sentence,  Quint.^;  scrObl-culus,  a  little  trench;  Bixpl-cnlizs 
(surp-,  Bdrp-),  a  rush  oasket  (slrpo-) ;  sur-culus,  a  shoot  (said  to  be 
from  stLro-,  a  shoot);  testt-culuB;  yentrl-culttB,  the  stomach;  vermX- 
culuB,  a  grub;  versI-culUB,  a  short  verse  (versu-);  utrl-cnlUB,  a  little 
bag;  YUlti-culuB,  a  mien  (vultu*). 

(b)  Feminine:  diminutives  of  feminine  nouns: 

SBdX-CQla,  a  chapel;  ftn&tl-ciila,  a  duckling  (&xi&t-);  ftnl-cula,  an 
old  tivoman  (ftnu-);  &pl>cula,  a  little  bee;  arbUB^mla,  a  shrub  (ar- 
Mb-);  aurl-cula,  the  external  ear;  bll-oula,  a  heifer  (bftvl-);  c&nl- 
eula,  a  bitch,  the  dog  star  (cSa-,  §  448);  dcdr-cula  (cXoftr-,  n.,  but 
also  dotea-,  f.);  dassl-CQla,  a  flotilla;  cohorti-cula,  a  small  troop; 
crft^-cnla,  a  gridiron;  ctl^-CQla,  the  skin;  dlfr-cidit,  a  brief  day; 
febri-cula,  a  feverish  attack;  fidl-cul»  (pi.)?  ^  ^<^/ir,  a  rack;  UR>e- 
cola,  a  slight  stain  (Iftbl-,  l&bSs);  lenU-cula,  a  lentil;  mAoX-eiila, 
a  little  hand  (mftnu-);    mftter-cula,   a  mother  dear;  mtUier-eiila, 
a  girl;  nftyl-cula,  a  skiff;  ndvft-cala,  a  rascor  (nSivtae,  to  rene«wl^; 
ntlbe-cnla,  a  little  cloud  (nllbl-,  nttbes);  panl-cnla,  a  tuft  (pSno-, 
m.);  partl-cula,  a  little  bit;  pelll-CQla,  a  small  skin;  plfiW-cula,  the 
populace  (pl§1>e-^;    restl-cula,   a  small  rope;    rftdl-cola,    a   mull; 
BddM-CQla,  a  liftle  axe;  fi6de-cnla,  a  little  seat  (B6di-,«Bed6s);  aielU- 
cola,  a  small  sickle;  BpS-QOla,  a  slight  hope;yBfSLWi-<itQAy  a  shirt  (from 
sub?  comp.  ex-Up-^^);   cft-cnla,   a  little  pig,  a  winch  (bhI-,  su-, 
«§392;  Blso.the  Hf^ades  from  a  confusion  of  vcty  wi&  vs);  tAsit-X- 
eula,  a  little  mat  (tfigfit-) ;  Yftpre-enla,  a  small  briar  (cf.  §  430^ ; 
fltl-onla,  a  little  vine;  Tulpe-cula,  a  little  fox  (vnlpl-,  tuIpSb); 
I,  a  darling  wife. 
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(f)    Neuter:  (i)  diminutives  from  nouns: 

conTenU-ciiliim,  an  asjembly  (conventa-);  oor-cnluin,  Ttttle 
heart;  also  a  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica  for  his  good  serue  (cordi-) ; 
coml-culnm,  a  little  horn  (comu-) ;  corpuB-ctilum,  a  particle  (corp6s-) ; 
crfipua-ciiluni,  twilight  (comp.  crdpdro-,  xi^e^ar);  fSnus-culam, 
a  little  interest  (fSm-ts-y^  g&16rl-ciilum  (Suet.),  a  small  cap  (g&18ro); 
gtoi-culnm,  a  little  knee  (gSnu-) ;  hUnB-cnlnm,  a  bit  of  'vegetable; 
Jficos-ciiliim,  a  small  liver  (jdcOs-) ;  l&ter-cnlnm,  a  list  (later-,  masc. 
a  brick);  l&tUB-culnm,  a  small  side;  mtLnus-cnliun,  a  small  present; 
Opus-culnm,  a  small  work;  os-culum,  a  pretty  mouthy  a  kiss;  ossi- 
culum, a  small  bone;  raudus-oulum,  a  bit  of  metal;  rSti-culum,  a 
small  net;  tuber-culum,  a  small  bump;  tns-culum,  a  bit  of  incense; 
vas-cnlum,  a  small  vessel;  ulcus-eulum,  a  small  sore, 

(2)  from  verbs  (chiefly) : 

admlnlculum,  a  prop  (comp.  ad  m&num) ;  ftmlc-nlum,  a  mantle 
(v^rhere  c is  radical;  &ml(dre);  1>&-cnlum,  a  staff" (comp,  /Saierpov,  /Sac* 
vio) ;  cSnA-culum,  a  dining-room,  an  upper  room  (cenftre),  crSpItft-oulnm, 
a  rattle  (creplt&re) ;  efibl-culum,  a  chamber  (ctlbft-,  ciLbare) ;  cuxri- 
culum  a  course  (curr-dre) ;  dSyert-lculum,  a  bypath,  an  inn  (devert- 
ere) ;  dnfLo-ulum,  daybreak  (dllllce-sc-dre) ;  Sverr-Xeulum,  a  drag-net 
(everrSre) ;  fer-culum  a  bier,  a  tray  (fer-re) ;  gftbemfl-culum  (gu-' 
bemadum),  a  helm  (gubemAre) ;  hlbemSrCulom,  a  winter  lodging 
(hlbemare);  Incem-iculum,  a  sieve  (incemtee);  Irrldl-culum,  a 
laughing-stock  (IrridSre);  Jentft-culum,  breakfast  (Jent&ie);  mIr&-> 
cnlum,  a  wonder  (mir&ri) ;  Oper-culum,  a  lid  (Opdrlre) ;  Orft-culum 
(5r&clnm),  a  divine  utterance  (6rft-re);  pdil-culum  (p^xldliun),  a 
trial^  risk  (comp.  pdii-tus);  perpend-lculum,  a  plumb  line  (as  if 
from  perpendere) ;  pift-culum,  an  expiation  (piftre) ;  pfi-culum  (p6- 
dtun),  a  cup  (comp.  pG-tns),  prfipugnft-cnlum,  a  bulwark  (prO- 
pognft-re);  r^toeptft-^colum,  a  magazine,  a  retreat  (recept&-re) ; 
redlml-culum,  a  necklace  (r6dlmi-re) ;  rfitlnft-cula  (pi.),  reins  (rStX- 
nere);  sss-culnm  (ssoclum),  a  generation  (a  sowing  f  sa-,  sfirSre); 
sar-colum,  a  hoe  (s&rlre) ;  senft-culnm  (Van*.)  a  senate  hall  (comp. 
sdn&tus) ;  spectfirculum,  a  sight  (spect&re) ;  spIrSrCUlum,  a  breathing- 
hole  (sp!r&-re);  subUgSrCUlum,  a  wa'tstband  (subllgft-re) ;  sustentfir 
culum  (Tac),  a  support  (sustentft-re) ;  tabem&-culum,  a  tent  (t&- 
bema-);  terrl-cnla  (pi.),  bugbears  (terr6re);  tdmft-culum  (tOma- 
dum),  a  sausage  (comp.  royLTj);  tOFC-ulum,  a  press  (torqvSre); 
vdh-l-dilum,  a  carriage  (y61i-6re);  vln-culum  (vlnclum),  a  bond 
(vlndre);  umbrft-culum,  a  shady  place,  a  parasol  (umbrft-re). 

-un-dUo    i.e. -cfllo  suffixed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in -On.         863 
Substantives: 

(a)     Masculine:  fty-unculus,  a  mother'* s  brother  (ftTO-,  a  grands 
father);   carb-un-calus,  a  small  coed  (carbOii-);   cent-im-CQlus,  a 
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small  patchwork  (centOn-) ;  fOr-im-ciilaBf  a  petty  thief  (fBr-) ;  hfiin- 
un-culiiB,  a  poor  fellow  (li6mdn-);  ULtr-un-culus,  afootpady  a  pa<ivn 
in  draughts  (l&trdn-) ;  IjBn-nn-ciilTiB,  {i)  a  young  pander;  (2)  a 
skiff;    peot-un-culUB,   a    small    scallop  (pectSii-);    pfit&B-nn-ciiIiis 

2UV.),  a  small  leg  of  pork  (pdt-&-80n-) ;  pugt-un-ciilTiB,  a  small 
gger  (pngiGn-);  rftn-un-rculvs,  a  tadpole  (rftna-);  Beim-tm-cnlus, 
tittle-tattle  (aermOu-);  .tlr-un-culns,  a  young  beginner  (tIrGn-). 

(F)  Feminine:  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -tifin 
(-Bi0n);  frequent  m  Cicero: 

SBdlflcS^tlim-CQla,  ./x  small  building;  axuMlft-tliiii-cala,  a  short 
walk;  a88ent&-tiim-ciila,  a  bit  of  flattery;  can-Uun-cuIa,  a  s<ufeet 
song;  cap-edun-oula,  a  small  bowl  (capMGn-);  cap-tlnn-cala,  a 
quibble;  c&r-uh-cula,  a  piece  of  flesh  (caxOn-  nom.  c&ro) ;  cSxift-tiim-cnla 
(Plin.  Ep,)t  a  small  dining-room;  commO-Uim-cuIa,  a  slight  disturb- 
ance; con-tlim-ciila,  a  short  harangue;  oonelH-elim-ciila,  a  quibbling 
argument;  contrac-tlim-cixla,  a  slight  oppression;  dOm-nn-citla  (Val. 
Max.),  a  small  house  (d6mu-) ;  icOii-cula  (Suet.),  a  little  image 
(cIkov);  Im-agnn-cnla  (Suet  cf.  Cic.  jitt,  6.  i.  §.  25),  a  little  like- 
ness (inifte^n-i) ;  Interrogar-ttun-cula,  a  short  question;  lec-tlun-cnla, 
a  little  reading;  U^-inn-cnla,  a  small  legion  (leglfin-) ;  mor-8lim-ciila 
(Plant.),  a  soft  bite  (morsu-) ;  ocdl-slim-ciila  (Plaut.),  a  neat  oppor- 
tunity; offen-siim-oiila)  a  slight  (ffence;  6rft-tlim-cala)  a  little  speech; 
posses-Biim-cula,  a  small  possession,;  (jtiUMS-tlim-ciiIa,  a  trifling 
question;  rft-tinxiHCiila,  a  little  account;  r6gft-tlim-cula,  a  little  ques- 
tion; 868-8iTUL-cula,  a  little  sitting;  vlr-gnxi-cula,  a  Utile  giH 
(vlx^Gn-) ;  and  others. 

(c)    Neuter:  mendacl-imcixliim  (only  abl.  plur.),  afb. 

-UB-cUo     i.e.  etklo-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative  degree :  864 

alti-WMmliui  (Suet.),  somewhat  high;  conua-ns-enli  (pi.), 
pretty  many;  durl-HB-culas  (Plin.),  somewhat  harsh;  graadl-iUHmla 
(f.,  Ter.  Andr.  %15),  pretty  well  grown-up ;  UqvIdi-us-Cfiiliu  (Plaut.), 
softer;  longl-nB-culUB,  rather  long  ;  maJ-us-colUB,  somewhat  greater; 
mell-as-culiui,  somewhat  better;  mln-iu-caliu,  rather  less;  nitihU- 
us-culiis  (Plant.),  somewhat  shiny;  plnB-onliu,  somewhat  morcj 
several;  putldl-us-cnlus,  somewhat  more  ^agreeable;  tardi-os- 
cuius,  somewhat  slow;  nncU-nB-culiu  (Plaut.),  somewhat  unctuous» 
So  the  adverb   cdldri-iis-oule  (Com.),  somewhat  more  quickly, 

-Sd-IUo-     mOn-Sdula,  a  jackdaw;   nXtednla,  a   dormouse;    qyer-  86$ 
ayedula,  a  kind  of  duck, 

-uU-tUo      paulltUus,  very  little,  also  as  surname.  86( 

-eU-iUo      i.e.  filo  added  to  diminutives  in  tSXo  (forCrtUo);  ag^- 
lubu  (Catul.),  a  little  feld  (fi«eUo-);  beUulus  (Plaut.), 
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pretty  (bello-);  dst-ellula,  a  little  box  (dstellar-) ;  lajndl« 
lula  (Petr.),  a  metal  plate  ^lammlna-) ;  pnellnlai  a  little 
girl  (puella) ;  tenellulus,  delicate  (tSndro-). 

-Ul-tUo       i.e.  tUo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -iUo. 

ancUlula,  a  little  handmaid  (ancUla-) ;  XMHizUlnlnB,  *very 
small  (paiudUo-). 

-Ho  (i)   Adjectives:  aqvUus,  dark-coloured;  mtltlliis,  muti-  867 

lated^  esp.  having  lost  a  horn  (comp.  filrvKos) ;  nflb-ilus, 
cloudy  (nllbi-) :  rtitUiis,  auburn,  also  as  surname ;  and  see 
§4»4. 

(a)  Substantives: 

&qylla,  an  eagle;  JfLbllum,  a  ivild  cry;  pflmilus,  a  d<warf; 
saad&pHa,  a  common  bier;  i^ilus,  a  biss^  subtitle;  8l- 
jciSiz^Jine  «wheat  flour. 

-alio  c&ballas,  a  hack;  callum,  thick  skin;  galla,  a  gall  nut;  8^8 

Sallus,  a  cock;  interyallum  {part  bet<ween  the  palisades), 
interval  (inter,  vallo-);  palla,  a  cloak;  yallUB,  (i)  a  «winnotwing /an 
(vanno);  (2)  a  stake  (comp.  ijXos,  §  91);  vallum,  a  palisading. 

Proper  names:  HlspalluB  (Hlspajmlus);  Messalla  (MessSniUa) ; 
Balla  (rSntUa?). 

-anno        paullns,  a  little,  few  (pauco-):  also  as  surname. 

•oUo  ftlMlla,  a  thick  <ujoollen  gown  (comp.  avafiok^)',  collum, 

a  neck;  cOrolla,  a  garland  (for  cOrOnula);  olluB,  that 
(old  form  of  ille,  §  373);  olla  (aula),  a  pot;  persoUa  (Plaut.  once), 
little  mask  (for  persfintUa);  soUus  (sGlus),  alone  (comp.  okos,  Ion, 
ovKoi), 

-ul-lo         (i)  Adjectives:    pullus,   dusky;  8&tullus   (Van*,   once), 
sated  (s&tilro-);  ullus,  any  (tlno-). 

(a)  Substantives:  (a)  appellatives:  ampulla,  a  flask  (for  am- 
pdrdla) ;  betulla,  birch-tree;  Iralla,  a  bubble,  a  stud;  eficullus,  a  hood; 
bdmuUuB,  a  manikin  (for  hOmon-,  cf.  §  449);  IfinuUus  (Plaut.  Pan, 
II.  25),  a  little  pander  (ISnGn-);  mddulla,  the  marrow,  pith  (comp. 
mddio-);  mullus,  a  mullet;  pullUB,  a  young  animal,  esp.  a  chick; 
trolla,  a  ladle  (trua-). 

(b)  Proper  names:  C&tulluB  for  C&tGnulus;  Lflcullus;  Mftrullus 
for  M&rGnulUB;  Bullus;  Tertullus;  TIbullus;  Tullus. 

Sulla  for  stbmla,  little  calf  of  leg. 

-el-lo         Usually  arises  from  the  dinunutival  sufiix  and  assimila-*  869 
tion  of  the  preceding  consonant  (§  176.  i),  so  that  it  is 
=-drtUo,  -dniUo,  or    the   doubly    diminutival   -flltUlo. 
Cf.  §  213.  5. 
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z.    Adjectives: 

MUqs,  pretty  (btao-);  gSmeUiu,  Pvoin  (fBmlno-) ;  Snteg^Ui, 
tolerably  iound  rinUgero-) ;  misoelliis  (rare),  mixed  (comp.  mlBoBre^ ; 
mls^UB,  pitiable  (mlaftro-) ;  molUo^iu  (CatuIl.V  soft  (midUofilo-} ; 
nAveUiM,  nev)  (&6to-)  ;  puloennSf/r^f/y  and  little  (pnlc^ro-) ;  r&beUiu, 
reddish  (rftb^ro-);  tAnOUiu,  delicate  (tiniro-). 

3.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  fig«Iliis,  a  small  f eld  (fic»o-);  tadlUB,  a  little 
ring  (ftaftlo-) ;  angoUiu  (Lucr.),  a  small  comer  (aagUo-) ;  **y»iii^«i, 
an  ass's  colt  (Aalno-);  oano^lll  (pl.)>  ^  grating  or  bars;  c&telliu, 
a  puppf  (c&tttlo-);  culMUns,  a  small  hiife  (cultfro-);  IXltelliu,  a 
pamphlet^  petition^  &c.  (Ub^o-) ;  lOodUus,  a  little  compartment  (10- 
cUch);  doeUns,  a  dear  little  eye  (Oefklo-);  pdpelliu,  the  rcibble 
(pdiriUo-);  ponMlliu,  a  little  pig  (pordUo-);  pneUns,  a  boy  (padro-); 
rastellus,  a  small  rake  (rast^ro-;  cf.  §  369);  vltelliiB,  t bis  yolk  of  an 
egg  (vltUo-,  a  coif)* 

Proper  names:  MaroeUnB  (maroo-,  BardUo-);  lUt^us. 

GoltLmellA  (vid.  infr.);  Ddlabella  (vki.  infr.);  FenesteUa  (vid. 
infr.) ;  Ofella  (vid.  infr.). 

(b)  Feminine:  cftmella,  a  wine  cup  (cftmirar,  a  vault});  c&ptfllay 
a  shegoat  (cftp^ra-) ;  c&tella)  a  small  cbmn  (c&t6na-) ;  c«lla,  a  stores 
room;  cUtell»  (d\.),  panniers;  cSllimdlla,  a  small  pillar  (cdltLm^na-) ; 
dextella,  41  Mttle  right  hand  (dext^ra-);  dUabella,  a  small  pickaxe; 
(d61alira^)4  IftMlla,  a  short  story  (nWUa);  f8mella  (Catull.),  a  gir-l 
(fimlna-);  fenestella,  a  little  window  ^inestra-);  flsotila,  a  small 
basket  (fladbuu);  Iftmalla  (Sen.),  a  plate  of  metal  (Iftmlnar);  sUU 
teUa,  a  pot  (mktftla-);  mIteUa,  a  turban  (mlt^za-);  nnmdlla,  a 
fetter;  tfella,  a  little  bit;  (ofltUa);  OptiOa,  light  work  (Op^ra)  ; 
pftgella,  a  short  page  (pftglna-);  p&tella,  a  small  dish  (p&tlna-); 
prftoeUa,  a  storm  A:omp.  proc^Are);  puflUa,  a  girl  (pnftra-);  aca- 
tena,  a  small  £sb  ^scntra-);  sella,  a  chair  (iMi-);  sitella,  a  ballot 
urn  (sittUa-);  sportdUa,  a  little  basket  {itoatWiZr)*^  Stella,  a  star 
^Btira-?  comp.  avrep-,  Engl,  star);  t&beUa,  a  tablet^  esp.  for 
writing  or  voting  (t&bflla-);  tessella,  a  little  cube  rtessfira-);  tor- 
l)ell8B  (pL  PUut),  a  stir  (tnrlia-);  nmMlla,  a  sunshade  (umbra-); 
T(fl8ell»  (pi.)?  tweezers  (comp.  volso-,  velltee). 

(e)  Nevter;  almost  all  diminutives  of  neuters  in  -ro: 

caiUllnm,  a  fort;  cfirSbellam,  a  small  brain;  dneUtun  (beUmn), 
'wmr  (duo);  flMwllnm,  a  small  fan;  iUgellmn,  a  scourge;  Iftbtiluii, 
eiprettf  l^  (lateo-);  Iftbellam,  a  bathing  tub  (l&T^bra-) ;  lilceUnm, 
aimaugam;  m&odlnm,  meat  market  (ori^,  unknown);  plostdliun, 
a  email  ^jjaggou;  rosttilnm  (Col.,  Plin.),  a  small  beak;  fM^^lum^  a 
shrhte;  aealpeUxun,  a  lancet. 
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-Ulo  In  some  cases  for  -Xniilo-;  in  others  from  words  with  870 

1;  e.g.  Ovi-,  li^Xd-,  &c.:  in  other?  probably  (from  false 
analogy)  appended  directly  as  a  dinunutival  simix, 

I.    Adjectives: 

allqTantaias  (Plant,  once),  swne  little  (AUquaiito-) ;  OvUIub,  of 
sheep  (Ovl-);  ]»«izl]ln8,  little  (pauco-);  ptuiuiiui,  very  small  (comp. 
pmiu  very  rare,  a   boy);   qnantUlus,  how  very  small  (qnanto-); 
saUlns,  0/  swine  (su-);  tantUlns,  so  very  little  (tanto-). 

3.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  c&millus,  a  youth-priest;  c&plllUB,  the  hair  of 
the  head ;  c&tillTiB,  a  small  bowl  (c&tino-) ;  oOdldlli  (pi.),  a  (writing) 
note  (cOddc-);  fiitlllus,  a  dice  box;  luadllliu,  a  little  kid  (bftdo-); 
l&pmii8,  a  little  pebble  (l&pid-);  IttplUus,  a  small  limine  (Iftpino-); 
pastUliiB,  a  loz^ge;  pajdllns  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  peg;  pfinldllus,  a  paint 
brush  (pfinlcUo-) ;  pugmns  (rare),  a  haridful  (pusmo-) ;  pulvllliu, 
a  little  cushion  (pulvlno-);  ptlplllas,  a  ward  (ptlpo-);  vUlns,  a  tuft 
of  hair. 

Proper  names:  CftmUliu  (see  above);  FaustUliu  (Fanstlno-); 
PnlTllliiB  (pnlylno-) ;  RegUlOB  (rOgtUo-);  Buflllns  (BtUIno-);  and 
others.  Also  Azllla  (vid.  infr.) ;  RavUla  (rftyos,  gray}). 

(b)  Feminine:  andlla,  a  handmaid;  angvUla,  an  eel  (angvl-); 
argUla,  white  clay  (from  dpyiXkos,  comp.  apy^,  wlxte) ;  azmllla 
^1.),  bracelets  (axmo-,  shoulder) ;  axilla  (orig.  form  of  ftla  ace.  to 
Cic.  Or,  45,  but  see  §  871),  armpit  (azl-);  f&villa,  glowing  ash; 
ftitOJA,  gruel  used  at  sacrifices;  fturcilla,  a  little  fork  ^Urca-);  mft- 
xnllla,  a  breast  (mamma-) ;  maxlUa  (cf.  Cic.  Or,  45),  a  jawbone 
(comp.  fiay-,  fuura-cii  knead) ;  p&pllla,  a  teat  (comp.  p&ptUa) ;  pls- 
trllla,  a  mill  (pUitrlna-);  pflpUla  a  female  ward,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye(pflpar);  sdntUla,  a  spark;  Bqnllla,  a  shrimp;  sttUa,  a  drop  (comp, 
stiria,  icicle)\  tonsUla  (pi.),  tosilla  (C.  iNT.D.),  the  tonsils;  Tllla, 
a  country^ouse  (vloo-  ?). 

Proper  names:  e.g.  D6mltllla  (comp.  Domltto-);  Dnullla 
(DroBO-);  UvlUa  (Uvlar);  Prlsdlla  (Frisco-);  Frocilla  (Procnlo-); 
QuintUla  (Qolnto-) ;  Bufllla  (Bflflno) ;  and  others. 

(e)  Neuter:  McUlnm,  a  small  stick  (b&dUo-^;  1)&tllliun,  a  fire* 
pan;  OflcUluni,  a  little  image  of  ^face  (osdUum);  platUlum,  a  pestle 
(comp.  pisto-,  participle  of  pins-dre);  plkdlUun,  a  cup  (pOcfllo-); 
au&sUlum,  a  wool  basket  (comp.  qofilo-);  BftlllTnni,  a  salt-cellar 
gSUiio-);  sc&lhlllimi  (scalielliim),  a  footstool^  castanet  played  by  foot 
Bcamno-,  cf.  §78.5);  BlglUum,  a  seal  (slgno-);  BpeoUliun,  a  probe 
Jspdo-^re;  comp.  «pScttlum);  tSgillimi,  a  covering  (tfig-tee);  tIgU- 
lorn,  a  little  beam  (tlgno-);  Tezllliai,  a  banner  (vSli-fire;  comp, 
YSlum), 
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-ftlo  The  long  vowel  is  probably  due  to  the  contraction  of  871 

longer  forms  (see  Cic.  Or,  45). 

fila,  a  wing  (for  axnla?);  mftla»  a  Jaw  (for  xnaxnla? 
§  870,  2,  B.) ;  mftlUB,  a  mast;  pSlUB,  a  stake;  pUa,  a  spade; 
qiiUuin  (also  plur.  qiiSli),  a  hamper  (for  quasulnm? 
comp.  qu&slUam) ;  sc&l»  (pi.),  j/^>j  (for  scand-nl»  ?) ; 
tftlns,  an  ankle. 

Proper  name :  Aliala  (comp.  Ua ;  and  ySlitaiens  with  yemens. 
-aulo         caul»  (pi*)*  ^0^^^  (c&vo-). 
•Olo  cfilum,  a  sieve;  bOIus,  alone  (see  stiUiu). 

-Uo  cflctLlas,  a  cuckoo;  ctLLiis,  Lq.  anus;  mtLLns,  a  mule, 

-SBlo  cselum,  heaven;  caliim,  a  graving  tool. 

(w  ^l      W    fc"^"^"^'    ^"  some  the  suffix  is  appended  to  the  872 
(-elloj)      simple  verb-stem;  in  some  to  the  past  participle;  in  some 
to  other  forms.     (Lachmann  draws  from  early  MSS.  the 
use  of  writing  double  1  if  the  syllable  preceding  e  be 
short.) 

caadela,  a  candle  (candSre,  to  glitter)',  cautdla  (Dig.),  a  security 
(cauto-) ;  clcendela,  a  glow-worm  (a  rustic  name  reduplicated  from 
canddla?);  cllentela,  /ro/^^/Zo;;  (clienti-);  corruptSIa)  a  corruption 
(cormpto-) ;  castOdSla  (Plaut.  and  ap.  Gaj.),  guardianship  (ous- 
ted-); IdqveUa,  speech  (Idgvl);  musteia,  a  weasel;  nltSla,  a  dor- 
mouse; ol)86(ivella,  complaisance  (obsSqvl);  qv&reUa,  a  complaint 
(qveri);  sdquella  (rare),  a  follower  (sdqui);  BuadSlai  persuasion 
(suSdere);  sfLtela,  an  artifice  (sUto-);  t^la,  a  web  (for  tezfila?); 
tfLtela,  guardianship  (tfLto-). 

(b)  neuter:  mantSlum,  a  cloak;  prSluin,  a  press  (pr6in-6re); 
taum,  a  dart;  v61um,  a  sail  (for  Ydh-ulum?). 


-Uo 


fQum,  a  thread;  TiTliim^  a  trifle;  plla,  a  pillar;  jlQxxai,  873 
a  pestle^  a  heavy  pike  (pla-dre);   ^ns  (for  slmlUiis.?), 
pug-nosed. 


ii.    Stems  ending  in  -U. 

With  few  exceptions  all  derivatives  in  -11  ^re,  at  least  primarily, 
adjectives. 

-U  bills  (f.),  bile;  caUls  (m.  f.),  a  path;  caiilla  or  cClis  (m.),  87* 

a  stalk  (from  icavXos?);  coUls  (m.),  a  hill  (comp.  cnl-men, 
cOX-uxniia);  fSles  (f.),  a  cat;  follls  (m,),  a  bag,  bellows;  nmles  (f.), 
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a  badger;  mllle  (n).,/!  thousand;  mGles  (f.),  a  shapeless  mass;  moUia 
Tadj.),  jo/*/  (comp.  ftoX-ajto^);  pellis  (f.),  a  skin;  prCles  (f.),  offspring 
(wro,  61ere,  togrocw);  vaUls  (f.),  a  1;«%;  tQIs.  (adj.),  cheap, 

-1  fel  (n.,  stem  fell-),  gall  (comp.  xo^oi);  mel  (n.,  stem 

mtiU-),  honejf  (comp.  /leXt) ;  sal  (m.  or  n.),  salt  (comp, 
a-oKos) ;  s61  (m.),  the  sun  (comp.  17X40^). 

-BtU  consnl,  a  colleague} -^  exul^  an  exile»     Comp.  prsssnl,  a 

dancer  in  front  (s&lire). 

-Hi  (a)  from  verbal  stems:  aif-illB,  nimble^  active  (Sg-9re);  875 

aSliUis,  <w<?a>&  <de,  h&billB) ;  f&cilis,  do^able,  easy  (fftc€- 
re);  Mir-Uis,  frM  (tmn^-hre);  li&bllls,  manageable^  apt  (li&b5re)r 
nfLb-llis,  marriageuble  (nlib-dre);  sorbins  (Cels.  &c.),  suckable 
(sorbdre) ;  strigllis  (f.),  a  scraper  (strlng-Sre) ;  Ht-llis,  useful  (flt-l). 

(3)  from  nouns  and  others:  gr&cills,  thin;  hihn-llls,  lonuly 
(hilino-,  the  frround):  ndvenslles  Cnl.V  the  Ne^v  Gods  (opposed  to 
DU  indlgetes;  comp.  nfivo-);  pftrllXs  (Lucr.,'Ov.),  like  (pari*);  sjm- 
Uis,  like  (comp.  sim-plex,  sfim-el,  &c.,  aaa);  sMr-Uls,  barren;  ftten- 
slle  (chiefly  in  neut  pi.  bs  subst.),  usable  (fltl-), 

-bl-li         All  from  verbs,  or  verbal  forms:  usually  with  a  passive  87* 
signification : 

(i)  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix; 

ftUbllls,  nourishing^  nourishable  (&l-6re);  condftcIbUls,  advanta- 
geous (oondflc-dre);  crSdlbUls,  credible  (crM-dre);  borrlbllis,  exciting 
a  shudder  (horrdre);  Imp&titbUls,  instfferable  (ixi,  p&t-i);  IjitelUgl* 
bills  (Sen.),  mentally  cognisable  (intelUg-tfire) ;  restXbills,  of  land 
somjn  or  tilled  every  year  (re,  sl-st-ire)-;  st&blllB,  steady  (stftre);  ter- 
tDoia^A,  frightful  (terrSre);  ^Tendlbllls,  saleable  ,(Tend-dre);  vlndCbttlSi 
nvin'-^ble  (vlnc-fire)',  lltXbllls  (Plant.,  Ter.),  serviceable  (llt-i). 

(2)  with  &  preceding  suffix: 

admlrft-bllis,  <u)onderful;  soqiUUbllls,  equals  equable;  SMttiIp&r&- 
bUls  (Plaut.),  comparable;  afl&-bills,  affable;  ftmS^bllls,  loveable; 
oemmendft-bills,  praise<iuorthy;  CdngrdgSr-bllls  (Cic.  once),  grega-- 
rious;  delecti^bllls  (Tac),  delightjul;  desIddrft-bUis,  desirable;  de- 
testft-bllls,  execrable;  ddma-bllls  (Hor.,  Ov.),  tameable;  d11r&-bills, 
lasting;  SmexidaF-bllls,  capable  of  correction;  ez0rft-bllls,  that  may  be 
talked  over;  f&TOrft-bllls,  fopular  (DEivor&re  not  used) ;  b&bltft-bllls, 
habitable;  hdnOra-bllls  (Cic.  once),  complimentary;  Imitft-bllls,  /Wa- 
able;  Imp&idtrSrbllls,  impenetrable;  impl&cfi^bills,  unappeasable;  in- 
Snarrft-bills,  indescribable;  inexGrSrbills,  inexorable;  inezpllcft-bUia, 
inexplicable;  i2ie33»iign&-bUis,  impregnable;  IxmtUndra-bUis,  countless; 


u 
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I]i8&tl&-bl1l8,  insatiable;  IntOUrft-DUU,  insupportable;  lirftpSiSrliUlB, 
irretrievable;  Irrtyfteft-billB,  irrevocable;  latft-Ulls,  jojful;  laudft- 
billB,  praiseqvortby;  mMIcft-Ulis,  qtrable^  curative;  nU^niArSrliillB, 
memorable;  mls&rft-bills,  pitiable;  mUtft-Ulifl,  changeable;  ii&ylg&- 
bllls,  navigable;  optft-lilllB,  desirable;  pdnStrflrbUU,  penetrable^  pene' 
trating  (penetrfUre) ;  plftcft-bllls,  ^^Af^^/f ;  vtmstSMUM,  preeminent; 
prObi-bUis,  probable^  acceptable;  Bftaft-bUlB,  curable;  spectft-liihs, 
visible^  notable;  tractftrbUlB,  manageable;  Y6ii6r&-bUl8,  venerable; 
Tldlft-biUs,  violable;  and  others. 

(3)    with  long  vowel  (other  than  ft)  preceding  the  suffix: 

d619-lilll8  (Mart.),  destructable;  dissdlH-bUlfl,  dissoluble  (dlsmflT^ 
§re) ;  flS-bilis,  lamentable;  ignO-bUlB,  undistinguished  (in,  no-BO-^re); 
Ixiexpl9-bili8f  insatiable;  mO-bUlSf  moveable^  changeable  (m6T§r6); 
nO- bills,  famous^  noble  (no-8C-«re) ;  s6p^-blli8  (Pkut.  once),  bwy^ 
able  (sdp61!-re);  TdlH-bilis,  revolving^  fluent  (vOlT-^re). 

"!  •*  T~'^  ,-v  [  i.e.  bill  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle  (except  877 
(^■^ «-"-")>  in  poeslWlta);  ^ 

flexIbillB,////»!/;  plauslbilis,  praisetworthy;  persiuuiXbllis (Quint), 
persuasive;  possibilis  (Quint  and  D\^.)f  possible  (pOt-,  posse);  sea- 
slbilis  (Sen.),  perceivable  by  senses» 

?  mn      ^*^*  ^  appended  to  stem  of  supine  or  past  participle.     It  878 
^'*    ''       denotes  possibility  and  quality  (not  action)  i 

al-tilis,  fattened  (ftl-foe);  coc-tllis,  baked  (co<|T-fire);  oompao» 
tills  (Plin.),  thick-set  (compi;7g-Are) ;  «Ulltls-Uls  (Lucr.),  expansive 
(dlffuffdere);  61ec-tills  (Plant.),  cbqice  («Ug-ftre);  for-tilis,  firtile 
(fer-re) ;  flc-tUls,  made  by  potters  (fig-fire) ;  fis-sUis,  cleavable  (find- 
fire);  flex-ills,  pliant  (fleet-fire);  fos-sUlJi,  dug  up  (fBdfi-re)*  ffl-sUli^ 
molcen  (ftuid-fire);  Ait-tilis,  brittle^  frothy^  untrustvjortby  (from 
obsolete  fa-fire  =  ftuid6re?  the  doubled  t  bdng  indicative  of  the 
length  of  the  syllable);  mis-sXlls,  missile  (mitt-fire);  nex-Uls,  tied 
(&ect-fire) ;  pen-sills,  hanging  (pend-ere) ;  plec-tllls  (Plaut.  once), 
^oven  (plect-fire);  rft-silis,  scraped  (rftd-fire);  scan-siliB  (Piin.), 
climb-able  (sca&d-fire);  sec-UIis,  cut-able^  cut  (sficftre);  sen-sills. 
sentient  (sentire);  ses-silis,  fit  for  sitting,  dcivarf(MSx9);  sfilfl-tUte 
(Suet),  capable  of  dropping  to  pieces  (solv-fire);  sll-tills,  se^wed  toge- 
ther (su-fire);  tac-tUis  (Lucr.),  touch-able  (ta«g-fire);  tex-tllis, 
woven  (tfig-fire);  ton-sills,  that  may  be  dipt  (tondfire);  tor-tills. 
twisted  (torqvfire) ;  vX-tills,  platted  (vlfire) ;  and  some  others. 

sflpdllex  (for  supellectills,  furniture  (properly  coverings  ?  sopor 
lectmn;  or  odd-gatherings  ?  super,  Ifig-fire,  comp.  Pott,  Etym.  For. 
n.  545,  ed.  4). 
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-&t-Ili        (i)  from  verbs: 

plIo-&t-Uls  (Plin.),  that  may  be  folded  (pllc&-re) ;  ven-At- 
Ills,  revol'vtng,   versatile  (YendUTe);   Tftl-ftt-lilB,  winged 

(▼ttUrl©). 

(i)    from  nouns:  879 

&<lT-&ti]ls,  living  in  wahr  (SqTar) ;  ferr-fttUls  (Plant.),  of  daves 
often  fettered,  living  in  iron  (f exro-) ;  flthrl'&tlliB,  belonging  to  a  river 
(flftvlo-);  plnylatllls  (Gels.),  0/  rain-water  (plnvla-);  plscatum 
liamatilem  et  saxatilem  (Plant.  Rud,  299),  fishing  «with  books  and 
on  rocks  (hflmo-,  sazo-) ;  nmbr-atllis,  in  the  shade  (nmlira-). 

-Ul  I.  Adjectives:  83o 

&dItl-aliB,  on  entering  office  (&dXta-) ;  nqy-Slli ,  level  (smito-); 
ambarv-Uls  (Fest.),  that  goes  round  the  felds  (amb,  arva) ;  fiaXm- 
Uls,  having  life  (ftnlmar) ;  ann-alis,  for  a  year^  relating  to  a  year 
(anno-) ;  arr-filis,  only  of  the  college  called  Fratres  arvales  (arvo-); 
angftr-all8,    of  augurs  (angftr-);    anstr-Alis,   southern    (anstro-); 
bXpM-alls,  two  feet  long  (bis,   pM-);    brOm-alls,   of  mid-winter 
(brflma-);  cftplt-alls,  of  the  head^  deadly  (fAv^Sit-);  centumvlr-alls, 
of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum,  viro-) ;  cdmltl-alls,  of  the 
assembly  (cttmXtlo-);  conjectflr-alls,  conjectural  (conjectikrap-) ;  con- 
Jftg-alls   (Col.,  Tac),  of  marriage  (conjftg-);   convIv-aUs,   of  a 
dinner  party   (conviva^);    corpdr-alls   (Sen.,    Dig.),   of  the    body 
(corp5s-);  crln-alls  (Verg.,  Ov.),  of  the  hair  (crlnl-);  Dlalls  of  the 
day-god,  i.  e.  Jupiter  (die-) ;  dOt-alls,  belonging  to  a  dowry  (dOtl-) ; 
6stbl-alls   (Plant.),  of  hunger   (Ssftrle-);    extemp6r-alls  (Quint., 
&c.),  extemporaneous  (ez,  tempfire) ;  fftt-alls,  of  the  fates ^  destined^ 
fatal  (ato-) ;   fSr-alls,  o/"  the  dead;  FlGr-alls,  tf  the  Flower  God- 
dess (flGra-^ ;  flftvl-alls  (Verg.,  Col.),  of  a  river  (fltlvlo-) ;  frOg- 
all-  (only  in  comp.  and  sup.),  thrifty  (frOg-);  foigilr-alls  (Cic. 
once),  of  lightning  (fnlgftr-);  flkrl-alls,  of  the  furies,  raging  (fllrla-); 
gfindr-aUs,  of  a  class,  general  (gtoiis-) ;  gSnl-alls,  of  the  Genius  j 
joyful,  nuptial  (gfinlo-);  gfinlt-alls,  of  birth  or  generation  (gtolto-); 
grSg-alls,  of  the  herd,  common  (grSg-);  hlSm-alls,  of  winter  (hltai-); 
blstrlGn-alls  (Tac),  of  an  actor,  stagy  (blstrlGn-) ;  bosplt-alls,  of  a 
guest  or  host  (bospit-);  lUIbdr-alls,  unworthy  of  a  freeman  (In, 
Ub^ro-) ;  Infltl-alls,  consisting  of  a  denial  (iaflXLa,-) ;  16g-alls  (Quint.\ 
of  the  law  (Ug-);   JUdlcl-alls,  of  the  courts  of  justice  (Jfldldo-); 
Jftg-aUs,  of  a  yoke  (Jftgo-) ;  Jfbidlcl-alls,  relating  to  a  question  of 
rightful  conduct  (Jus-  dlo-fixe;  cf.  Com.  I.  14);  Ubdr-alls,  of  a  free" 
man  (llbftro-),  Ubr-Uls  (Plin.,  Col.),  ofapound'(Wan^)',  lustr-alls, 
of  purification  (lustro-);  mftnft-alls,  for  the  hand  (mftnu-);  mftxlt- 
alls,  of  married  persons  (mftrlto-);  Kartl-alls,  of  Mars  (martl-); 
m&trOiualls,  matronly  (vuLtroDaA]  mOr-alls  (first  formed  by  Cic), 
of  conduct  (mOfl-);  mozt-Uls,  subject  to  death,  human  (morfel-);  mflr- 
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alls,  of  <walls  (mtbro-);  n&t-Uls,  of  birth  (n&to-);  n&tfir-allB,  natural 
(n&tOra-);  n&y-allB,  of  ships  (nftyl-);  ntaiftr-allB,  of  groves  (n6- 
mte-);  nly-all8,  ofsnocw  (nlvl-);  nnptl-alis,  of  a  fwedding  (nnptlar^; 
p&G-allB  (Ov.),  ^  peace  (pftd-);  pfirent-aJis,  of  parents  (p&renti-); 
(Lucr.)  pdn6tr-allB,  penetrating  (pdnSira-re)  innermost  (from  an  as- 
sumed pdnetrum?);  plfLr-alU  (Quint.),  plural  (pltLsl-);  plftYl-alis, 
rainy  (plUvia-) ;  pilndLp-aUs,  of  the  chief  chief  (prlncSp-) ;  provln- 
ci-alis,  of  a  province  (prGyinda-) ;  pilte-allB,  of  a  *ivell  (pHteo-); 
qyftllB,  of  twhat  kind  (quo-) ;  qyinqyexm-alis,  happening  every  five 
years  (quinqye,  anno-);  r&tlGn-alis,  having  or  belonging  to  reason 
(r&tiOn-) ;  rSg-alls,  kingly  (r8g-) ;  sesqylpM-alis,  a  foot  and  a  balf 
in  measure  (sesqulped-) ;  edd-alis,  of  companions  or  allies  (sdclo-); 
BpScI-allB  (Sen.,  Quint.),  special  (epfide-) ;  iSIis,  such  (to-,  comp. 
tarn,  turn) ;  tempdr-alis,  of  time;  also  post- Aug.  temporary  (tem- 
p6b-);  the&tr-alis,  theatrical  (theatro-);  triiimpli-alis,  triumphal 
(triumplio-) ;  yectlg-alls,  of  taxes^  tax-paying;  yen-alls,  for  sale 
(v5no-) ;  ylrgin-alis,  maidenly  (vlrgdn-) ;  yit-alls,  of  life^  long-lived 
(yita-) ;  yOc-alis,  voiceftd  (y5c^  and  others. 

2.  Substantives:  many  of  these  stems  are  also  used  as  adjec- 
tives, some  of  which  are  given  above: 

(a)  Masculine:  ann-alls,  a  history  (anno-);  cSa-alls,  a  conduit 
(comp.  canna,  a  reedX)\  c6ndtl-all8,  an  epileptic  (c6niXtlo-);  c0nttl- 
bem-allB,  a  comrade  (com,  t&bema-);  Cttil-alls,  a  man  of  the 
district  (cflria-);  fStl-alls,  a  priest  ambassador;  mSJfills,  a  barrotu^ 
hog;  n&t-ftUs,  a  birthday;  nftt-Ues  (pi.),  lineage  (n&to-);  riy-alls,  a 
rivals  i.e.  a  person  living  on  the  same  stream  as  another  (riyo-}; 
86<lallB,  a  mate. 

Proper  names:  Jftydn-alls  (JHySn-);  N&t-alls  (vid.  supr.). 

(hi)  Neuter  (cf.  §424):  ftnlnial,  a  breathing  thing  (anlmar-}; 
angtlr-ale,  the  augurial  tent  (augilr);  Bacc8n-al,  a  place  for  rites  of 
Bacchus  (as  if  from  Baccftno-,  Baccho-) ;  bident-al,  a  place  conse^ 
crated,  because  struck  by  lightning  (called  from  sheep  sacrificedy 
bldentl-?);  c&plt-al,  a  capital  crime  (c&pUt-);  ceryXc-al,  a  bolster 
(cervix-);  cftblt-al,  an  elbow-cushion  (cublto-);  dent-alla  (pL), 
plough-irons  (dentil-) ;  fSc-ale,  a  neckcloth  (foud-) ;  fi:t>nt-aUa  (pL), 
frontlets  (ttonW-) ;  gdnu-SIia  (pi.  Ov.  once),  garters  (gfinn-) ;  Ltt- 
perc-al,  a  place  sacred  to  Pan  (Luperco-);  minHt-al,  mincemeat 
(minflto-);  p6n6tr-ale,  a  sanctuary  (see  above,  §  880,  i);  p11te-<al, 
a  stone  curb  round  a  mjell  (pftteo-) ;  qyadrant-al,  a  firkin  (really 
5|  gall.;  a  measure  containing  a  fourth,  quadrantl-,  of  some  other . 
measure);  rSm-alla  (pi.),  tfivigs  (rfimo-V,  sctLt-ale  (Liv.  once),  a 
leathern  thong  (sctlto-);  spons-alla  (pi.)>  «  betrothal  (sponso-); 
tOr-al,  a  couch-valance  (tOro-);  trlbtln-al,  a  judgment-seat  (txlr 
bikno-);  yectlgal,  a  tax  (cf.  §  963), 
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So  also  many  names  of  feasts;  in  the  plural  neuter  (cf.  §  4*5). 
(The  time  of  the  year,  when  fixed,  is  here  added  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  god  or  goddess,  which  however  appears  sometimes  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Roman  etymologers.  See  Monmisen,  Corp,  hucr, 
Rom.  i.  pp.  375 — 410.) 

Agonalla,  Jan.  9,  Mar.  17,  Dec.  11  (of  sacrifice  f  figfire;  comp. 
dy&vl)  Angeronalla,  Dec.  21  (Angerona);  Baccanalia  (BaK^of); 
Carmentalia,  Jan.  11  and  15  (CannentiB);  Cerlalla,  Apr.  19  (Cdres); 
Compitalla,  feast  of  the  Cross  Roads  (complto-) ;  ConsuaUa,  Aug. 
21,  and  Dec.  15  rconsus,  stem  conso-);  Ffiralla  (but  Fdralia,  Ov.) 
All  Scant s"*  Day,  Feb.  21.  (fer-re,  to  bring  offerings);  Floralla,  Apr. 
21  (Flora);  Fontlnalia  (Fontanalla),  Fecut  of  Water  Springs  (fontl-^; 
Fomacalla,  Oven  day  (Fornax);  Foxrlnalia,  Jul.  25  (Furrlna); 
Larentalla  (Larentinalia),  Dec.  23  (Acca  Larentla);  Liberalla, 
Mar.  17  (Uber);  Lupercalia,  Feb.  15  (LtLpercus);  Matralla,  Jan.  11 
(Mater  IKatata,  Mother  dawn\)\  Meditrinalia,  Oct.  11  (Varr.  L.  L. 
6.  21);  NepttLoalla,  Jul.  23  (NeptHnus);  Opalla,  Dec.  29  (Ops); 
Paganalia,  Village  festivals  (pfigftno*);  Parentalia,  Feb.  13 — 21, 
sacred  to  the  dead  (pazent&re,  to  sacrifice)  \  Portimalla,  Aug.  17 
(Portuniis) ;  QnTrlnalla,  Feb.  17  (Qxilrlniis) ;  Roblgalla,  Apr.  25, 
Mildew  day  (SSbngo);  Saturnalia,  Dec.  17 — 19  (Satumus);  Ter- 
minalla,  Feb.  23,  Boundary  day  (TennXnus);  Vestalia,  Jun.  9 
(Vesta);  Vlnalia,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  19,  Wine  day;  Volcanalia,  Aug. 
23  Volcftnus);  Voltamalia,  Aug.  27  (VOltTinLus). 

-mi  ctLra-lls,  of  a  chariot  (cf.  L.  24.  18),  hence  (cf.  Gell.  3.  C8x 

18)  sella  curulis,  an  official  chair  (cnrm-);  Sd-fUls  (usual- 
/       ly  in  n.  pL),  eatable  (Sd-Sre);  pSd-ulls  (Ulp.),ybr  the  feet 
(p9d-);  tilbu-lls  (subst.  m.),  a  tribes-man  (trlbn-). 


-SU 


crdd-ells,  cruel  (crado-,  ranv) ;  flde-Us,  faithful  (fide-) ; 
Inf Idells,  unfaithful;  patru-elis,  of  (i.  e.  descended  from) 
a  father's  brother  (patruo-). 


-ni  I.    Adjectives:  ftn-Uis,  of  an  oldmjoman  (ftnu-);  clvnis,  882 

of  a  citizen  (<5vl-) ;  dr-ilis,  of  a  master  (firo-  or  hSro-) ; 
ezSlls  (contr.  for  ezXgUls),  small;  fibr-ilis,  of  a  workman  (Abro-) ; 
gent-flls  (adj.,  only  post- Aug.),  of  a  clan  (genti-) ;  host-Ills,  of  an 
enemy  (hostl-);  Jftvdn-Uls  (also  J11y6nails,  Verg.,  Suet.),  youthful 
OttvSn-);  pufir-llls,  of  a  bof  (pnfiro-);  scnrr-nis,  buffoon-like 
(scnrra-) ;  sSn-llls,  of  old  people  (s6n-) ;  serv-nis,  slavish  (servo-) ; 
subtnis  (tor  Bubtexllls),  suitable  for  woof  (cf.  §  113),/«^;  vir-llls, 
of  a  man  (vlro-). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  JBd-llls,  commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  (sedl-) ;  Aprllls,  the  opening  month  (from  the  bursting 
of  vegetation,  ftpdrlre);  Qvlnt-UIs,  the  ffh  month,  i.e.  July 
(qulnto-) ;  Seztllis,  the  sixth  month,  i.  e.  August  (sexto-). 
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(b)  Neuter:  andle,  an  oval  shield  (for  aacldile;  am,  cadfire); 
b6T-lle  or  bftblle,  an  ox-stall  (bOr-,  §  76);  c&pr-ile,  a  goat-stall 
(cftpro-) ;  cftb-lle,  a  bed  (cftbftre) ;  Sqy-lle,  a  borse-stahle  (ftqvo-) ; 
fen-Ilia  (pi.),  haylofts  (fBno-) ;  hast-lle,  a  spear  shafts  spear  (liasta-); 
Indle,  a  cuty  i.  e.  a  ditch  (for  Inddile,  Indd-Sre) ;  xnant-ilia  (pi., 
also  mantSlia),  napkins  (xnftnu-?);  mftn-ile,  a  necklace;  6y-lle,  a 
sbeepfold  (ttvl-)^  Pftr-llia  (pi.),  ftast  of  Pales  (Pall-  cf.  §  176,  7); 
flM-ile,  a  seat  (sM-Sre,  sMl-) ;  suoTBtanr-llia  (pi.),  a  sfwine-sheep- 
and-bull  sacrifice  (su-,  6yl-,  taiiro-). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -Uco,  §  771;  -Uento,  §  793;  -ultn, 
§  800;  -lentl  §,  807;  -1580,  -IciU0BO,  §  814;  -HSxio,  -lino,  §§  837, 
841;  -nsgon,  §  845 ;  -uUtUo,  -elltUo,  -lUtUo,  -alio,  -aullo,  -6II0,  -itllo, 

-euo,  -iiio,  §§  865—869;  -Ho,  -auo,  -aio,  -imo,  §  937—939, 949. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

LINGUAL  NOUN  STEMS   (Continued). 

ill.     Stenu  ending  in  -ro. 

-ro  Preceded  by  r.    (Stems  with  other  letters,  whether  radi-  ggj 

cal  or  suffixal,  preceding  r  will  be  found  below.) 

(a)  Masculine:  bamui,  an  elephant;  Burros  (cf.  §  73);  caxms, 
a  waggon;  drms,  a  curl;  Bcorra,  a  buffoon, 

(b)  Feminine:  ftcerra,  an  incense  box;  cerroB,  the  Turkey  oak; 
gerr»  (pi.),  tri/les  (comp.  ytppovy  a  twickenvork) ;  marra,  a  aveeding 
hook;  parra,  a  bam  owH ;  s&burra,  sand  as  ballast  (comp.sabnlum?); 
Borra,  a  sa<w;  terra,  the  earth  (torrSre) ;  vftceira,  a  log;  ^Torra, 
aferret. 

(c)  Neuter:  ferrum,  iron;  pormm,  a  leek  (comp.  npaarop). 

-&ro  li&ra,  a  pigsty;  bll&ras  (cf.  §  429),  cheerftil;  samara,  884 

elm  seed;  spftriu,  a  hunting  spear;  snpptoim,  a  linen 
under-garmenty  a  topsail;  and  (perhaps  with  &)  varog. 
a  pimple. 
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«Oro  aacdra,  an  anchor  (comp.  ayicvpa) ;  forsB  (pi ),  orig.  o^' 

ings  ?  only  in  forfts,  forls,  out  of  doors  (comp.  ^po,  ^ 
paii^^  Bvpaai);  fOarvm,  generally  fori  Tpl.),  a  row  of  jeats, 
or  hoks;  f&mm,  a  courts  market-place;  lAra,  tinn  wine; 
mdra  (also  rdmftra,  Plaut),  delaj;  tOme,  a  coucb,  miucle 
of  arm,  &c. 

•tkro  cftmftnu  (adj.),  curved-in;  s&tfir  (adj.V  j/iW;  s&tftra^  a 

medity,  hence,  ^  satire;  puxptbm,  purple  (for  irop<Pvpa), 

-too  I.    Adjectives:  8S5 

nger,  j/V^;  asper,  rough;  orftpfeo-  (§  346),  ^ari  (comp. 

KV€<l}as) ;  f8ni8,  savage  (cf.  §  99) ;  Infdr  (so  Cato,  but 
usually  in  pi.).  Mow  (comp.  iBfta) ;  Integer,  untouched,  whole  (In, 
ta/rg-fire) ;  mdnu,  j^i^r^,  unmixed;  miser,  wretched;  niger,  ^^zr^; 
nUp^nun  (ace.  m..  Plant.),  recent  (cf.  §  540) ;  piger,  la%j  (comp.  pig- 
et);  prO-p^tans,  hasty;  vtws^iiruB,  favourable  (jBiro,  spes-?);  sftper 
^so  Cato,  but  usually  in  pL),  above  (snp-er);  tdner,  tender^  soft 
(holdable}  t6n-6re) ;  Y&fer,  sfy. 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  &ger,  a  field  (comp.  i,ypos)\  cftper,  a  goat 

Scomp.  KuTTpos^  fvuild  boar)\  dms,  a  master;  gSner,  a  son-in-law 
comp.  yafi-p-pos) ;  ntLmeros,  a  number  (comp.  viprtiv,,  to  distribute^ ; 
puer,  a  boy;  tLmerus  (b&merus),  a  shoulder  (comp.  ^pros)* 

(b)  Feminine:  JtLnlpems,  a  juniper  tree, 

cftmera,  a  vault  (from  KapapaX)\  capra,  a  she-goat;  cihnera,  a 
chest;  Mera  (hMdra),  ivy;  dra,  a  mistress;  dpera,  m)ork,  attention^ 
a  workman  (6pl-) ;  pli&ler»,  horse-trappings  (from  f^akapa) ;  puera 
(rare  and  early),  a  girl;  sdra,  a  bolt;  tessera,  a  die,  or  square  tablet 
(comp.  rea-arapes,  four) ;  Tespera,  evening  (comp.  itrirepa) ;  'Vipera, 
a  viper  (for  vlvi-pfira?  bringing  forth  alive,  pSxfire). 

(r)  Neuter:  flagrom,  a  whip;  JOgerom  (cf.  §  458),  two-thirds 
of  an  acre;  scalprum,  a  chisel  (scalp-fire);  sfirum,  whey  (comp.  opds 
and  §  190);  Btuprum,  debauchery, 

hi     I       '•    Adjectives:  crSber,  close  (comp.  cre-sc-dre,  cdUbrl-);  886 
'^  '       gibber,  humped  (gibbo-) ;  gl&ber,  smooth,  hairless  (comp. 
glilbfire,  to  peel,  y\v(l>€ip,  y\a4)€iv,  y\a<f)vp6s) ',  liber,  free 
(comp.  Ub-et) ;  r&ber,  red;  scftber,  rough,  scurvy  (comp. 
8C&b-les). 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  cdlUber  (also  colubra,  f.),  a  snake;  filber,  a 
smith;  fiber,  a  beaver;  Uber,  a  name  of  Bacchus;  liber,  the  inner 
bark,  a  book  (for  fll-ber;  comp.  <^Xoios,  bark}  or  comp.  glftber, 
y\d<f)€iv).     [For  Mulclber,  Fulcan,  see  §§  455,  901.] 
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(fi)  Feminine:  ^61&bra,  a  mattock  (d51&-re);  fibra,  a  Jibre 
(fbid-ftre?);  niSd&bra,  an  allurement  (UlXd^-re);  l&tSbra,  a  hiding-place 
(l&t6re);  lilmif  a  balance;  palpebrsB  (pi.,  Celsus  has  sing,  once), 
eyelids  fpalpft-re,  palp-Itft-re) ;  sftldbra,  a  jolting  road  (s&lire);  8C&- 
tebra  <Verg.,  Plin.),  a  gushing  (scfi^tSre) ;  tdndbraa  (pi.),  darkness; 
tdrObra,  a  borer  (tdr-dre);  verMbra,  a  joint  (yert-die);  umbra, 
a  shadow  (comp.  ixnber,  ofx^pos  ?)• 

(c)  Neuter:  candSlabnmi,  a  .candlestick  (casidSla^);  cdrebnun, 
the  brain  (comp.  Kapa,  kead)-^  cribrum,  a  sieve  (ere-,  cer-ndre, 
Kpivfiv)\  dSlUbram,  a  shrine  (de,  lu-ere,  to  expiate} )\  fl&-bra  (pi.), 
blasts  (flft-re) ;  l&bxaixn,  a  basin  (l&y&re) ;  labnim,  a  lip  (lambere) ; 
membrum,  a  limb;  pollubram  (Fest.),  a  thing  to  sprinkle  <with  (por, 
l&y-);  pr6brum,  a  disgrace;  YSl&bmm,  a  street  in  Rome;  ventia&- 
bmm  (Col.),  a  fwinnonving-fork  (yentil&-re) ;  y61at&-bnun,  a  ival" 
loewing-place  (y61ilta-re). 

."      {        I.     Adjectives:  l&o-er,  torn  (comp.  Xflwciy,  a  rent);  lOdl-  887 
'       cer,    sportive  (ItLdo-);    m&c-er,   thin  (comp.   mac-les).; 
pulcer,  handsome;  s&c-er,  devoted  to  the  gods  (comp.  sandre). 

a.  Substantives:  {a)  masculine:  canc-er,  a  crab  (comp.  KapKi" 
vos) ;  B6c-er,  a /ather-in'la<w  (comp.  cKvpos)* 

(b)  Feminine:  arcdra  (old),  a  covered  carriage  (area*). 

(r)  Neuter:  ambtUft-craiii,  a  cwalk,  i.e.  place  for  <ivalking  (am- 
biUft-re);  fulcrum,  a  ppst  at  foot  of  couch  (fulcire);  inyftlucmm, 
a  ivrapper  (inyoly-dre) ;  Ittcrum,  gain  (lu-dre,  to  pay) ;  sdpulcnun, 
a  tomb  (86p61!re) ;  8lmtQ9rcrum,  a  likeness  (slmiUft-re). 

"t^l        ^*     Adjectives:  ,  8£8 

alter,  other  (fill-);  ftter,  black;  c6t6ro-  (§  346),  other; 
clter  (rare  in  positive),  on  this  side  (cis) ;  dexter,  on  the  right-hand 
(comp.  5e^-iof)l  esrtfiro-,  outside  (ex);  neuter,  neither  (ne,  titro-); 
noster,  our  (nos);  postSro-,  after  (pos-te);  sinister,  on  the  left; 
tds^^tfoul;  voster  (y ester), ^owr  (vos);  iter,  ^whether  (quo-,  §  lai). 

Compare  also  contra.  Intra,  ultra,  frustra,  §  509,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  -ter,  §  541.     Also  ltSrum,yor  the  second  time, 

a.     Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  admlnis-ter  (also  admlnlstra,  f.),  an  attendant^ 
Adulter  (also  adultSra,  f.),  an  adulterer;  arbiter  (also  arbitra,  f.}, 
a  witness,  judge  (ad,  §  160.  io,bit-ere);  auster,^^  south-^wind  (comp, 
aveivj  flr-fire);  citrus,  (i)  the  citrus,  (2)  tfoe  citron;  culter,  a  kni/e 
(comp.  KoKos,  docked',  Kcipeiv,  curtus);  bister,  an  actor  (Etruscan); 
m&gis-ter  (also  magistra,  f.),  a  master  (m&gis);  minls-ter  (also 
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mInlBtra,  f.),  a  servant  (mlnlks);  sdqTester,  a  stakebqlder^  medifxtor 
(sSciis);  iltdrus,  the  fwomb, 

(b)  Feminine:  catra,  a  Spanish  shield;  cdlostra  (also  colo- 
trtanuu),  the  first  inilk;  ezoStnt)  a  snake;  fSnestra,  a  *ivindow  (comp. 
(pavj  <f>alv€iv)}  llttSra,  a  letter  (a  painted  stroke}  from  U-n-^re,  to 
smear)  \  Intra,  an  otter;  ni8.ter-t&:u,  a  mother'' s  sister  (a  second 
mother^  mater-,  comp.  ItSrum,  al-ter) ;  mnlc-tra  (also  molctrum), 
a  milking^ail  (mulgOre) ;  p&tdra,  a  broad  dish  (p&t6re);  scutra^ 
a  fiat  dish;  and  others  in  (a), 

(r)  Neuter:  ftrfl-trnm,  a  plough  (&r&-re);  astmxn,  a  star  (for 
cL(TTpov)\  c&l&xnis-truxn,  a  curling-iron  (comp.  cfil&mo-,  «aXa^sitd-, 
a  reedy-^  c&nlstruixi  (pi.),  a  reed  basket  (from  KduaoTftov) ;  cftpls- 
tnim,  a  halter  (c&pd-re,  comp.  c&pid-);  oastra  (pi.;  also,  as  proper 
name,  castrom),  a  camp  (properly  huts\  comp.  c&sa,  cas-tua); 
daus-tmm  (usually  pL),  a  fastening  (daud-fire,  §  160.  3);  fSre- 
truxn,  a,  bier  (fer-re,  comp.  ^cprpoi/) ;  fixlge-trum,  a  lightning-fiash 
(fulgere);  liaus-trum  (Lucr.),  a  tivater-lifter  (liaurlre) ;  Uirustrum, 
privet;  lus-trum  a  purification  (lu-tee);  a  beasfs  den  (ItLdfire?); 
monstrum,  a  prodigy  (mfinSre,  for  mOnes-trum,  comp.  ydnustas, 
&c.^ ;  plaus-trum,  a  cart,  from  its  jingle  or  rumbling  (plaud-6re, 
tocfap)\  ras-tmin,  a  rake  (rftd-6re);  ros-tmm,  a  beak  (rOd-dre); 
ru-trum,  a  shoijel  (ru-6re) ;  spec-trum  (rare),  a  ^vision  (spdcS-re) ; 
tantrum  (Suet.  Tib,  68),  a  fillip  <vuith  the  finger\\  traii8-tnim,  a 
cross  bench  (trans) ;  Terfttnim,  hellebore;  yfiretrum  (ydrGrl) ;  Yitmm, 
glass: 

t-ro  I  ^*<>^^^*«'  (cf.  Prise.  3.  40),  a  little  Antony  (AntSnlo-) ;  889 
'   Fulviaster  (G.  Att,  i%,  44);  Oleaster,  <(vild  olive  (ttlea-); 
p&r&sltaster  (Ter.  once),  a  bit  of  a  parasite  (parasito-) ;  pin- aster, 
a  fwild  pine  (pino-);  sUIqvastrum,  pepper^ort  (sIHqva^  a  pod); 
surd-aster  (Gic.  once),  rather  deaf  (surdo-). 

•dro  c&liendmm,   a   <ujomarCs  bead-dress;    quadra,   a  square 

(§  158). 

-Iro  pirus  (f.),  a  pear  tree;  plmm,  a  pear;  Tlr,  a  man;  s&tira, 

see  satura. 

-8x0  (i)     Adjectives:    Amarus,    bitter  (comp.   d^^,   ratw);t9o 

&yaru8,  greedy  (&y§re);  cfirus,  dear;  (dSxns,  renotvned; 
gnSxns,  knonuing  (gno-sc-dre);  rftms,  rare;  yftrus,  crooked, 

(2)     Substantives:  ara,  an  altar  (§  183  a);  tiftra,  a  tur^ 
ban  (Persian  word?);  yftra,  a  forked  pole, 

-auro         aura,  a  breeze  (comp.  aeip) ;  aurum,  gold;  laums  (f.),  891 
a  laurel  (cf.  §  398);  scaurus,  «with  sfwollen  ankles, 
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-Oco  (i)    Adjectives :  allfixmed  fromsubstantiires  in  -&i  or  -Or. 

eftn-or-ns,  tuneful  (cftaOr-);  lifin-or-iui  (post-Aug.),  bo^ 
nourabU  (liA&flr-);  Ad-Or-us,  possessing  scent  (6d*te-); 
■An-fir-nfl,  loud  sounding  (aOnfir-);  sfiip-or-ug,  sleep  bringing 
(itoAr-). 

(a)  Substantives:  aar-Ara,  the  dawn  (oomp.  ova»,  AeoL  and 
avpiov)\  ilAra,  goddess  of  powers  (fl58-);  hAra»  i?»  i&our  (cdpof 
u  season)',  Idrom,  /z  thong;  mOnu  (£.),  a  mulberry  tree  (comp. 
/Aopca,  fiopov).;  JSra,  a  <oasty  region;  prGra»  /i&e  /roiu;  (irp^pti^  tbe 
look-out f  vptrvjKL^» 

•^tUro  I.     Adjectivea:   dflms,  bard;  obfcilma,  dusfy  (comp  892 

a-Koros)  ;  Piknu,  pure  (comp«  pH-tiu). 

3.  Substantives:  dlra,  ,f^7rf  (c&v->  cftTfire);  figflra,  fornix 
fashion  (fiugAre);  mOnui  (moBnu),  a  nuaU^  esp.  of  a  city;  SlUHlza, 
a  district  in  Rome  between  EsquiUne  and  Vimmal  ^tbe  abbreviation 
for  it  was,  according  to  Quint  i.  724,JBVC.,  but  this  was  probably 
from  tbe  pagna  Bucnaaiuis  mcluded  in  it);  aOra,  tbe  calfoi  tbe  leg. 

aroi       *•    Adjectives;  Le.  the  future  participle  active.  5.^, 

ftm&tunis,  about  to  love  (am&-re);  d&r-tttros,  about  to  give 
(<UUre);  fH-turus,  about  to  be  (fa-,  §  719);  mdxl-tflnu,  abwt  to  die 
(m&rl);  Ari-tums,  about  to  arise  (Ariri);  ^mxxj^  about  to  hate  (dd-); 
pas-Bflros,  about  to  suffer  (p&M);  pA-tums,  about  to  drink  (of. 
pA-tus) ;  rectfiros,  .about  to  rule  X^-^'o)4  >and  many  others.  See 
Book  II.  Chap.  xxiv.  xxx. 

mfttnrua,  ripe, 

2.  Substantives:  all  feminine,  with  similar  formation  to  that  of 
the  future  participle.  These  words  denote  the  employment  or  result, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  names  of  agents  in  -tor. 

I^er-tnra  (Vitr.,  Ulp.)^  an  opening  (ftpArfre);  axxnft-tiiTa,  equip- 
ment (armft-re);  cssUUtnra  (Quint.  &c.),  carving {csdTA-Te);  cad-aura 
(Plin.),  a  cutting  (cad-Are) ;  cap-tura  (Plin.,  Suet.  &c.),  a  capture, 
gain  (c&pA-re) ;  cen-aura,  the  censorship  (cenaAr-) ;  coc-tiura  (PUn., 
Col.  &c.),  cooking  (cAqv-Are);  coxxunls-Bnra,^yo/n/ii^(commltt-Are); 
compAsI-tura  (Cato,  h\icr.),ia  fastening  (compAn-Are) ;  conjec-turar 
a  guess  (oonicA-re);  consi-tura,  a  planting  (consArAre);  cnl-tara^ 
cultivation  (cAI-Are) ;  dictft-tnra,  the  dictatorship  (dlct&tor-);  fA-tora, 
breeding  (comp.  f§-tus,  fA-cundus) ;  fis-sura  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  cleft 
(fl«d-Are);  flex-ura,  a  turning  (fleet-Are);  gAnl-tura  (Suet.,  Plin.), 
birth,  nativity  (gl-gn-ere);  Jac-tura,  a  throwing  over,  loss  (J&cA-re); 
Junc-tnra,  a  joining  (Jung-Are) ;  littSr&^tura,  (writing,  acquaintance 
tivitb  letters  (littera-);  U-tiira,  a  blotting  (Il;2-Are);  men-aura,  a 
measure  (mAtXri);  mercftrtura,  trade  (merc&-ri);  mla-tura  (Lucr. 
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and  post-Aug.),  a  mixture  (mlscOre);  nft-tnra,  nature  (aa-BO-l)*; 
pfiU-tnra  (PUn.),  a  polishing  (pOII-re) ;  pollnc-tnra  (Plaut  once), 
a  feast  (pollHoSxe) ;  pnefeo-tnra,  the  office  or  territory  of  a  prafectus 
(pnafloft-re);  pna-tora,  the  pratorsbip  (pnotdr-);  preB-sura  (Col., 
Plin.),  pressure  (prSm-ere);  QTas-tora,  the  quastor^tp  (qvastor-) ; 
rddemp-tara,  an  undertakings  a  contract  (rMXm4re);  qcalp-tura 
(Plin.,  Vitr.),  a  granrng  (sealp-ere) ;  sda-Biira  (Suet,  Plin.),  a  rent 
(8cl»d-ere) ;  acrlp-tnTa,  a  <ivrinngy  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  (scxib-dre) ;  sec-tura  (Varr.,  Plin.),  cutting  (steSre);  rtpul- 
tura,  a  burial  (sdpdUre);  BtiUtura,  stature  (stfin);  Btruo-tnra,  a 
building  (stmgv-,  stm-fire^ ;  tempdrft-tura  (Varr.  and  post-Aug.), 
due  proportion  (temperfl-re) ;  tex-tnra,  a  web  (tex-fire) ;  ton-Bura, 
a  shaving  (tondfire);  yec-tuxa,  conveyance  TTtti-^fe);  ▼QnA-tnra 
(PlauL  once),  hunting  (yfinflrrl^ ;  yerHBura,  a  change^  esp.  fresh  bor- 
rotwing  (yert-dre);  unc-tiira  (Cic.  once),  an  anointing  (ang-tee); 
▼0l-8uxa  (Varr.  once),  a  plucking  (vell-dre);  flsura,  use,  esp.  of 
mone^  (ftt-1);  and  others. 

-firo  I.  Adjectives:  auBtfims,  astringent,  severe;  iflSnui  (Cato),  894 

most,  usually  plur.  with  -que  attached,  plerl-qne;  also  in 
sing,  pleraqiie,  plenmuine  (comp.  pills,  plfi-nus);  prOcSnu,  tall; 
BfiroB,  late;  BSTdroB,  strict  (?  BeTeB-=o-c'/3af);  BlnoQniB,  uninjured; 
▼SroB,  true» 

2.    Substantives:  cSra,  wax  (comp.  Krfp6s) ;  gftUnu,  a  skin  cap 
(comp.  g&lda). 

-Iro  I.    Adjectives:  dims,  terrible;  minis,  <u)<mderful,  895 

a.  Substantives:  dlrso,  curses,  thought  as  supernatural 
beings;  Ira,  anger;  lira»  a  furrow;  splra»  a  coil  (comp. 
«nrci/Mi). 


iv.    Steins  ending  in  -m,  -rl,  -r. 

-ru  oarms  (m.),  a  chariot  (comp.  cnrr-ISre) ;  laums  (f.),  g^ 

.  a  bay-tree;  nftros  (f.),  a  daughter-in-lamj  (comp.  wor  for 
fTvMiTfK,  Curt.) ;  sOcms  (f.),  a  stepmother  (comp.  sdcdro-); 
Ydm  (m.),  a  spit, 

.xl  aurls  (f.),  an  ear  (comp.  audl-re,  and  §  x6o.  10);  liflrls  897 

(m.),  plough-tail  (from  j8o-,  ovpa})\  extoRls  (adj.), 
exiled  (ez,  terra?);  fOrls  ([f.),  a  door;  liQArls  (adj.\  see  UUms; 
m&re  (n.),  the  sea;  xiarls  (t.),  a  nostril  (comp.  nftso-) ;  tozxls  (m.), 
a  brand  (comp.  torrfire);  turrls  (f.),  a  tower;  renw  (m.),  a 
boar-pig. 
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-r  fiur  (n.,  stem  forr-),  com;  ftlr  (m.),  a  thief  (comp.  </)©p); 

Lar  (ni.),  a  household  god;  pftr  (stem  P&r-),  ^j^ii/»  a  mate 
(cf.  9  454);  v8r  (n.),  tpring  (comp.  lap) 

tAt  Substantives:  all  neuter:  l>accar,  a  plant  with  an  aroma- 

tic root  (from  jSaiticoptc) ;  JUbar,  bright  light;  Ixistar, 
Mkeneis»    See  also  §  454. 

-6f  Substantives:  neuter  (on  these  see  §  454):  8BQv5r,  a  levels 

surface  (aaqvo-) ;  dbnr,  ivory;  ftamr,  a  /A/^^^;  Jficnr,  /i6? 
//ivr  (comp.  ^Trap) ;  marmor,  marble;  rGbur,  ifvar^  of  oak. 
Perhaps  also  m&nor  (adj.),  mindful,  belongs  here  (§  429). 

-ibr  I.    Adjective:  dcur,  tame.  899 

a.  Substantives:  (^i)  masculine:  augur,  a  diviner  (pro- 
bably compound  for  &Yi-ger) ;  fturfiir,  bran  (perhaps  redupl.  from 
same  root  as  in  Mcftre,  to  rub);  LSmttres  (pi.)?  g^^ts;  tortur,  a 
turtle-dove;  vnltnr,  a  vulture. 

(b)  Neuter:  folgur,  a  flash  of  lightning  (flilgere);  gnttor  (rarely 
m."),  the  throat;  murmur,  a  murmuring  noise  (redupl.);  snlfiir, 
sulphur^ 

-irl  c61er,   swifi;  pfttrls  (§  430),   rotten  (pHt-fire);  ▼epreso»^ 

(m.  pi.),  thorns. 

-fir  I.    Adjectives:  pauper, /oor  (panco-  and  p&r6-re?). 

a.    Substantives  (cf.  §  455) : 

(a)  Masculine:  SixSveDser,  a  sturgeon;  Bgger,  xi  pile  (ad, 
gSr-ftre) ;  anser,  a  gander  (comp.  ;^i;i/.  Germ.  Garu) ;  asser,  a  beamy 
post;  career,  a  prison^  barrier;  Cfilfires  (pi.),  Knigkts;  VSAxx^a  brick; 
passer,  a  sparrow;  prOcSres  (pi.),  nobles;  vesper,  evening' (cf.  §  885. 
2.  b)]  yOmer  (stem  originally  Tomls-),  a  ploughshare, 

(b)    Feminine;^  l&Ter,  a  water-plant ;  mtUier,  a  <woman. 

.  (r)  Neuter:  &cer,  the  mc^le;  c&dftver,  a  corpse;  doer,  chickpea; 
Iter,  aioumey  (I-,  Ire,  to  go) ;  p&p&Ter,  apoppj;  plpor,  pepper  (comp. 
ireirfpi)  \  sUer,  brookwillocw ;  siser,  skinwort  (comp.  ciaapov). 

Ib-rl  (  .(See  §430).  i.  Adjectives:  cSlfiber,  ««m^roaj, /i&ro»^^  901 
'  in  honour  (comp.  crebro-) ;  December,  tenth;  ftne-bris,  of 
interest  (fSnOs-);  fSai»\a\E,  funereal  (fllnl&s-);  Itlga-brls, 
rnoumftd  (lOgSre;  the  second  n  being  due  to  assimilation  partly  to 
the  first  n,  and  partly  to  b);  miUle-brls,  womanly  (mUlAr-); 
N67em-ber,  runth;  Octo-ber,  eighth;  sftltL-ber,  healthy  (sftltLt-) ;  8ep- 
tem-ber,  seventh.    (December,  &c.  are  only  used  of  the  month.) 
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'    a.    Substantives:  fe-brls  (f.),  «,/^^  (for  fenr-lirla,torv-ere); 
hnber,  a  rainsJbotwer  (comp.  ofUpp-os)'  Mnldber,  name  of  Fulcan, 

-b-€r  8lll)er  (n.),  cork-tree;  tfll)er  (m.),  a  fruit  tree;  (n.)  a  bump 

rtfimfire,  see  §  455);  Hber  (adj.),  fruitful;  (n.),  /x  teat 
^comp.  ovBap) ;  verMra  (n.  pL),  strokes, 

_  .  J        Adjectives:  ftcer,  sharp  (comp.  ftcu-,  ftde-);  ftl&cer,  alert;  90a 
'        mSdlo-crls,  middlings  ordinary  (medio-);   Tdlftcer,  stivift 
(vdiare). 

-^m  qylnqy&tni8  (f.  pL,  also  qyinqyatrlA,  n.  pi.,  Suet,)*  a  f^ast 

^  of  Minerva  kept  on  19th  March,  \.q,  five  days  after  the 

1  Ides  (qyinqve);  sp  among  the  Tusculans,  Trlatrus,  Seza- 

tnu,  BeiytematniB,  and  among  the  Faliscans,  Dedmatrus 

(Fest.  8.  V.) ;  tOnltros  (m.),  thunder  (tdnlto-  from  tOn&re). 

"        [        I.     Adjectives:  6que8-ter,  of  horsemen  (dqudt-)';  p&lns-  903 
"7"     '        ter,    of  the  marshes   (paitLd-) ;    p6de8-ter,   of  foot-men 
(pdddt-) ;   sS^mes-trls,  for  six  months  (sex,  mens-) ;  se- 
quester (cf.  §  430,  and  under  -tro). 

a.  Substantives:  llnter  or  lunter  (f.),  a  boat;  Tenter  (m.),  the 
belly  (comp.  yaa-n^p) ;  titer  (m.),  a  skin-bag  (comp.  ftt&ns?).  Denter,; 
a  cognomen  of  the  Livian  clan  (Liv.  x.  i),  may  belong  here. 

«Aft— ItfM^irl  \ 

-a -t-Tl  I    '^'^'  ®'^"*  +  **'^'    ^<^r  ^^^  suffix  -ensi  see  §  815,  and  for '904 
"'        '    the  weakening  of  ns  to  s  §  168. 

Adjectives  (cf.  §  430) :  campester,  of  the  fields  (campo-) ;  sll- 
▼estris,  of  the  twoods  (sllva-) ;  terrestrls,  of  the  earth  (terra-). 

illnstrls,  in  bright  lights  snblustrls,  in  faint  lights  are  also  pro- 
bably fbr  illtloeiistrls,  subiacenstrls.  Sdgestre  (n.)^  segestrla  (f.), 
a  «wrapper^  probably  from  oTcyaarpov. 

"t-r  I        Substantives:  acdplter,  a  ha*wk  (comp.  toKvnrepos);  flrtl-.Qoj 
'         ter,  a  brother  (comp.  ffipanjpy  a  clansman)  \  m&ter,  a 
mother  (comp.  fwinyp);  p&ter,  a  father  (comp.  iraTijp)* 

I 

-In-dr         i.e.  -«r  appended  to  suffix  -to:  it-Xner  (n.Y  a  journey  (I-, 
Ire);  J6c-iner  (n.),  a  liver  (comp.  JdcOr)»  See  §§  454, 455, 

-fill  Appended  to  those  stems  only  which  contain  1  (other-  906 

wise  Ul  is  appended,  §  880). 

I.  Adjectives :  U-ftrls  (more  frequently  fliarliu),  of  the 
<u)ing  of  an  army  (ftla-);  andU-arls,  of  a  maid-servant  (andUa-); 
angttl-arls,  having  comers  (angtUo-);  ApolUn-iupis,  sacred  to  Afollo 
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(ApoUda-);  ftqnllAn-azis,  northerly  (aQuXldn-) ;  artleU-axla  (Plin., 
Suet.,  also  articiiUrliiB,  Cato),  of  the  joinU  (artldUo-);  audllrazli 
^also  earlier  anziliaTiiift),  helping  (aiudlio-) ;  talne-azlB  (Dig.,  ear- 
lier iMlnearliu),  of  the  baths  (ImOimo-)  ;  cUIff-arla  (Plin.,  also  eali- 
gariiu),  of  a  soldier's  boot  (cUIga-^;  c&iriU-arlB,  of  a  coffin  (cftpUo-); 
ooUId-axla  (Cato),  for  gutters  (oolUqvia,-) ;  oiUflniAU-axlB  (Van*., 
Plin.),  of  or  like  pillars  (cttlfimella-) ;  consftl-axis,  qf  a  consul  (con- 
sul-) ;  cftlsXcftl-azlB  (Cic,  also  later  eaUcaluiiiB,  but  cf.  §  94a.  a),  of 
a  bedchandfer  reftbleUo-) ;  cuUe-axls  (Cato),  sackUke  (eolleo-); 
SptU-arla,  of  a  banquet  (SptUa-) ;  fllbtU-axls  (Suet,  once),  fabulous 
(nbtUa-);  fftmlli-arla,  of  a  family^  intimate  (f&mllla-);  flLmtU-mrls, 
of  a  servant  (flUntUo-);  flgfll-arlB,  qf  a  potter  (fXsftli>-);  Interoil- 
axis  (also  Intercftlarliu),  intercalary  (InteroUA-re) ;  J5cfll-azl8, 
laughable  (JdctUo-);  IXna-aris,  of  lines  (Unea-);  llbi-arla,  of  the  moon 
(Iflxia-) ;  mftalpftl-arls,  of  a  company  (m&nliiftio-) ;  mazlll-axlB  (Cds., 
Flin.),  of  the  jaws  (mazllla-);  mlllt-arl8  (also  mllltazliu  rlaut 
once),  of  soldiers  (mllM-);  mdl-arls,  of  a  null  (m61a-^;  oH-ftrli 
(Mart.,  also  oU&rlns  Plin.),  potted  (tilla-) :  palm-axlB  (also  paima- 
rlus),  of  a  palnCs  breadth^  deserving  the  palm  (palma-) ;  pddUl-azlB, 
of  one'' s  own  (ptetUlo-);  piftctU-arlB,  expiatory  (piftciUo-);  pH-ails 
(Stat.),  of  balls  (pEa-);  plant-aria  (Stat),  of  the  foot  (planta-); 
polllc-arls  (Plin.),  of  a  thumb  (poUdc-) ;  p6piU-arl8,  of  the  people 
(pdptUo-);  prcBli-aris,  of  a  battle  (pmlio-);  pndll-arlB,  of  a  girl 
(puella-);  pUpOl-arlB,  of  a  ward  (ptLpOlo-);  BftlHt-arls,  healthful 
(s&ltLt-) ;  Baecftl-arlB,  of  an  iz^^(BaectUo-);  singtU-arlB,  sole^  unique 
(singftlo-) ;  Bfil-arlB  (Ov.,  Sen.,  &c.),  of  the  sun  (bOI-)  ;  spteU-arlfl, 
of  a  mirror  (spteUo-) ;  tU-arla,  of  the  ankles  (tftlo-) ;  tricUiil-azIs, 
of  a  dining-room  (tri6Unlo-);  Tall-arls,  of  a  rampart  (vallo-);  ▼&- 
ptUl-arlB  (coined  by  Plaut.  in  imitation  of  militarlB),  of  the  Jloggees 
(v&ptQftrre) ;  Teiit-arls,  of  the  light-armed  (vSldt-);  YUlg-axl8,  of  the 
masSy  common  (YUlgo-). 

a.    Substantives: 

(^i)  Masculine:  mdl-arla,  millstone^  grinder  (m61a-);  puglll-arot 
(pL),  writing  hand  tablets  (pUglUo-). 

(J?)  Neuter:  alt-Srla  (pi.),  a  high  altar  (alto-?);  alve-are  (or 
alyearlum),  a  beebive  (alveo-,  hollow);  calc-ar,  a  spur  (cald-);  cft« 
pOl-are  (Mart),  pomatum  (c&pillo-);  cOcble-are,  a  spoon  (oocUear-, 
snail  shell) ;  ooll-are  (Plaut.,  Van*.),  a  collar  (00II0-) ;  ezempl-ar,  a 
pattern  (exemplo-);  l&cim-ar,  a  panelled  ceiling  (l&ctliia-);  UqTe-ar, 
a  ceiling  {dome-like}  as  i£ drawn  in;  l&qveo-,  a  noose);  lUc-ar,  a  tax 
on  woods  (lUco-);  Iftpftn-ar,  a  brothel  (Itipa-,  with  suffix  -ftno); 
pftle-ar,  a  dewlap  (pftlea-,  cock^s  wattles) ;  plant-aria  (pi.)  slips  of 
trees  (planta-);  pulvln-ar,  a  cushioned  seat  (pulTlno-);  atgUlaxla 
(pL),  feast  of  images y  image  market  (slgUlo-);  sptetU-arla  (pL), 
window-panes  (spSdUo-);  tU-arla  (pi.),  shoes  fastened  to  ankles 
(tUo-) ;  toroftl-ar,  an  oil-press  (torqTfire). 
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-Ar  I.    Adjective:  prtm<>r-  (no  nom.  s.),  in  the  first  rank 

(pxlmo-). 

a.   Substantiyes;  907 

(£7)  Denoting  quaUty;  masculine  ftc-or,  sourness  (ftcSre);  »gr- 
or  (Lucr.),  sickness  (sBgro-);  alg-or,  cold  (algSre);  ftm-or,  love 
(Smfr-re);  ang-or,  choking^  anguish  (ang-Sre) ;  ard-or,  glow  (ardfire); 
cU-or,  beat  (cftlfire);  cald-or  (Varr.),  <ix)armtb  (caldo-);  cand-or,  a 
brilliant  <wMte  (candSre);  o&n-or,  tunefulness  (c&a-Sre);  clftm-or,  a 
shout  (cUUnA-re);  dang-or»  a  clang  (dang-to) ;  crfim-or,  broth; 
eru-or,  gore;  dfto-or,  grace  (d^ksSre) ;  d61-or,  pain  (dftlSre) ;  err-or, 
a  straying^  error  (err&-re) ;  fllv-or,  favour  (f&Y6re) ;  fenr-or,  boiling 
beat  (forr-ere);  fcBt-or,  a  stench  (fiBtfire);  firftg-or,  a  crash  (fnuig- 
die) ; '  fMm-or,  a  roaring  (fMm-dre) ;  fnlg-or,  a  glare  (fnlg-ere) ; 
flUr-or,  rage  (fl&r-6re);  horr-or,  a  shudder  (horrSre);  lBJig7-0T,/aint-' 
ness  (langvfire);  lent-or  (Plin.)^  pliancy  Tlento-);  Ifiv-or  (Lucr., 
Plin.),  smoothness  (15vl-);  Uqv-or,  a  fluid  (Uqyl);  Uv-or,  leaden 
colour^  envy  (lly9re)^  Ifbror  (Lucr.),  sallofwness  Tcomp.  nirldiiB); 
msBr-or,  grief  (nuBrSre);  marc-or  (Cels.,  Sen.  occ),  a  drooping 
(maxttae);  mHo-or  (post- Aug.),  mould  (mflc9re);  nld-or,  a  smell; 
nXgr-or,  blackness  (nlgro-);  VfnArm^filtb;  psJl-ox/paleness  (pallSre); 
p&T-or,  dread;  pUoig-or,  a  beating  the  bi-east  (plang-Are) ;  pftd-or, 
shame  (pftdfire) ;  ptLt-or,  rottenness  (ptitfire) ;  rig-or,  stiffness  (rlg6re) ; 
rftbor,  redness  (rftMr»);,  rlbn-or,  common  talk;  s&p-or,  flavour 
(s&p^-re) ;  85n-or,  a  din  (sihiftre) ;  s6p-or,  drocwsiness  (comp.  sdpl-z«) ; 
splend-or,  brightness  (splenddre);  sqTfil-or,  dirtiness  (squSlSre); 
8trId-or,  a  <whistling  or  shrieking  (strldere);  strlng-or  (Lucr.),  a 
shock  (strlng-Sre);  stftp-or,  amax^ment  (sttLpfire);  Bfld-or,  sweat 
(stLdft-re) ;  tdn-or,  course  (tdnSre) ;  t^or,  warmth  (tfipSre) ;  terr-or, 
fright  (terrSre);  Vbai-OTtfear  (tlmOre);  torp^or,  numbness  (torpfire); 
trdm-or,  a  quaking  (trtm-fire) ;  ttUn-or,  a  swelling  (tftmSre) ;  ySg-or 
(Lucr.),  a  squalling  (vSgl-re) ;  T&p-or,  steam  (comp.  v&pldus,  and 
§  I2i);  Ylg-or,  vigour  (vlgSre^;  ftmor,  moisture  (&mSre). 

(b)  ftdor  (n.),  com;  ttlor  (m.),  a  swan;  b6xw  (f.),  a  sister; 
uxor  (f.),  a  wife  (comp.  Jlig-,  Ju^^gfee). 

-t-5r )        fc 

^^^^  ^        i.e.  -5r  appended  to  the  supine  stem*    All  masculine.         ^ 

(a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding suffix:  the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident.  A 
few  are  formed  from  substantives: 

aodto-at-or,  an  accuser;  ndlflc-at-or,  a  builder,  one  find  of  build" 
ing;  nstlm-at-or,  an  appraiser;  ftglt-at-or,  a  driver;  Ue-at-or,  a 
dicer  (ftlea^);  ftm-at-or,  a  lover;  &r-at-or,  a  husbandman;  asaect- 
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at-or,  ofte  of  a  man's  state;  aud-It-or,^  a  hearer <f  pupil;  -telne-At-or, 
a  bathman  (balnea-) ;  bell-at-or,  a  <warrior;  cadftce-at-or,  an  officer 
■  fwith  a  flag  of  truce  (cadtlceo-);  c&l-at-or,  a  crier ^  servant;  cUum- 
^  ni-at-or,  a  legal  trickster;  capt-at-or,  esp.  a  legacy  hunter;  cess-at-OTf 
a  loiterer;  drciU-at-or,  a  huckster^  mountebank;  cGmiss-at^r,  a  re- 
veller; compet-It-or,  a  rival  (compdt-dre,.  cf.  §  657);  conqTla-lt-or, 
a  recruiting  officer  (conqvser-fire,  cf.  §  657);  con"7lv-ftt-or,  a  host; 
cre-ftt-or,  a  creator;  cimct-ftt-or,  a  loiterer;  cfip-it-or  (Tac.),  a 
desirer  (ctlp6-re,  cf.  §  656);  clir-at-or,  a  keeper;  declftm-at-or,  a  n^.'- 
torician;  de-lat-or,  an  informer  (tlft-,  toU^te,  cf.  §687);  dict-at-or, 
a  supreme  commander;  dlscept-at-or,  a  judge;  dlspens-at-or,  a 
steeward;  dlasign-at-or,  a  master  of  ceremonies^  an  undertaker  j  d6n- 
at-or  (Dig.),  a  donor;  SdHc-at-or,  a  foster-father,  bringer  up;^ 
ezistibn-at-or,  a  connoisseur;  explOr-at-or,  a  spy;  tSjnlgfir-at-or,  a 
talebearer  (flUua-,  g6r-6re);  fSndr-at-or,  a  usurer;  fln-It-or,  a  sur- 
veyor; gl&di-at-or,  a  swordsman  (gl&dio-);  grass-at-or,  a  footpad; 
gtlbem-at-or,  a  pilot;  hort-at-or,  an  inciter;  Ixnlt-at-or,  an  imitator; 
imp6r-at-or,  a  commander-in-chief;  larg-It-or,  a  giver,  esp.  of  bribes;. 
"iSL-tm,  proposer  of  a  law  (cf.  §  687);  laud-at-or,  a  panegyrist;  lib€r- 
at-or,  a  deliverer;  lign-at-or,  a  fivoodcutier ;  Idc-at-or,  a  lessor; 
maxLd-at-or,  a  giver  of  a  charge;  merc-at-or,  a  trader;  mSt-at-or, 
a  fixer  of  boundaries;  mddfir-at-or,  a  manager;  mSli-tor,  a  con- 
triver; miln-It-or,  an  engineer;  narr-at-or,  a  narrator;  n&t-at-or, 
a  s<ivimmer;  n6g0tl-at<*or,  a  dealer;  nGmend-at-or,  one  <ivbo  addresses 
by  name  (nOmSn-,  cSISxe);  obtrect-at-or,  a  disparager;  Or-at-or, 
a  speaker,  a  spokesman;  pftbtU^at-or,  a  forager;  pdt-it-or,  a  candi- 
date, a  plaint'^  (pdt-dre,  cf.  §  657);  pisc-at-or,  a  fisherman;  prssd- 
at-or,  a  pillager;  prsBdi^at-br,  a  purchaser  of  mortgaged  estates 
(pradiuxn);  prsaTftrlc-at-or,  ^  collusive  pleader ;  pugn-at-or,  a  fighter; 
qnadrtLpl-at-or,  a  trickster;  qusss-It-or,  an  inquisitor  (quaar-fire,  cf. 
§  65  7) ;  redipfir-at-ores  (pi.),  judges  in  questions  of  property  between 
citizens  and  foreigners;  rOg-at-or,  a  proposer  of  a  law,  a  polling- 
clerk;  SSJIn-ftt-or  (usually  as  surname),  a  saltnuorker  (sftlina-);^ 
salt-at-or,  a  dancer;  s^ut-at-or,  a  visitor;  sto-at-or,  a  senator 
^comp.  s6nez);  serv-at^'Or,  a  preserver;  slmtU-at-or,  a  pretender; 
gpect-at-or,  a  spectator;  BtlptU-at-or^  a  bargainer;  test-at-or  (Suet,, 
Dig.),  the  maker  of  a  fivill;  vSn-at-or,  a  hunter;  yStSr-at-or,  an  old 
practitioner  (vetera-8C-ere) ;  vl-at-or^  a  tvuayfarer  (via-) ;  drln-at-i»; 
a  diver;  and  many  others. 

{F)  With  short  vowel  preceding  suffix:  mostly  from  supine 
stems: 

admOnl-tor,  an  adviser  (sjCtinbTLsre);  app&rl-tor,  an  official  ser- 
vant (app&rdre) ;  cognl-tor,  an  attorney  (cogno-so-Sre) ;  oompdal-tor, 
an  ari-anger  (comp0n-6re,  cf.  §631);  condL-tor,  ^:irr/V^  (condone); 
condl-tor,  a  founder  (condfi-re) ;  crSdl-tdr,  a  lender  (oredd-re) ;  dft- 
tor  (Plaut.),  a  giver  (d&-re);  d6bI-tor,  a  debtor  (dSbSre);  dlzIbX-tor, 
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a  distributor  of  voting  tickets  (dlribSre) ;  dOml-tor,  a  tamer  (d6- 
mfire) ;  exercl-tor,  a  trainer^  a  master,  e.  g.  of  a  ship  or  shop  (exer- 
c6re);  faiidi*tor,  a  slinger  (funclUt-);  g6nI-tor,  a  begetter  (gign-foe, 
cf.  S  69§);  hOUtor  (for  Mlfirltor),  a  kitchen-gardener  (hOlUs-); 
Jftnl-tor,  >  doorkeeper  (jamia^);  insl-tor  (Prop.),  an  ingrafter;  Ingti- 
tor,'^  factor  (Ixurtftre?) ;  mdnl-tor,  an  adviser  (mOnSre) ;  perdX-tor,  a 
destroyer  (perdft-re) ;  portl-tor,  a  toll-taker  (portu-,  harbour;  porta,  a 
gate) ;  pr6dX-tor,  a  betrayer  (prod6-re) ;  8&-tor,  a  sower  (sft-rtre) ; 
Bt&-tor,  a  stayer^  epithet  of  Juppiter;  a  magistrate's  attendant  (bIb- 
tdre) ;  yendl-tor,  a  seller  (vendd-re) ;  Tlndfimltor  (also  Ylndemlator), 
a  vintager  ("TlndSmla-) ;  Ylnltor,  a  vine-dresser  (Tino-), 

(f)     From  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tor,  an  actor y  a  ^plaintiff  (Sg-foe);  adJU-tor,  a  helper  (aiUftyft- 
re) ;  al-tor,  a  nourisher  (&l-6re) ;  assen-sor,  one  who  agrees  (aseen- 
tlre);  asser-tor,  a  claimant,  advocate  (assfir-dre);  aases-eor,  a  judi- 
cial assistant  (assldere);  auo-tor,  a  founder,  recommender,  seller 
(augSre);  can-tor,  a  singer  (cftn-dre);  cen-eor,  a  valuer,  a  critic 
(censere);  drcnniBcrlp-tor,  a  cheater  (clrciunBcrIb-6re) ;  ooBjec-tor, 
an  interpreter,  esp.  of  dreams,  &c.  (oonlcft-re) ;  consta>tor,  a  coun- 
seller,  a  consulter  (consfil-dre) ;  coxrec-tor,  a  corrector  (conlg-foe); 
corrup-tor,  a  seducer;  ciQ-tor,  a  cultivator,  inhabitant  (c61-dre) ; 
cur-Bor,  a  runner  (currere) ;  defec-tor  (post- Aug.),  a  revolter  (defl- 
c6-re) ;  defen-Bor,  a  defender  (defend-6re) ;  dSiI-sor,  a  mocker  (d6rl- 
d6re);  deser-tor,  a  deserter  (dSsfir-dre);  dlvl-sor,  a  distributor 
(dlvld-€re);  doc-tor,  a  teacher  (dOcSre);  due-tor,  a  leader  (dtlc-dre); 
emp-tor,  a  purchaser  (6m-dre);  exstinc-tor,  an  extinguisher  (ex- 
Btingy-dre) ;  fau-tor,  a  patron  (f&vere);  flc-tor,  a  maker,  e.g.  of 
images  (fl»g-foe) ;  fOB-Bor,  a  digger  (fdd&-re) ;  impiil-Bor,  an  inciter 
(impell-fire) ;  Interces-Bor,  a  mediator,  interposer  (lnterc6d-^re) ;  in- 
yen-tor,  a  discoverer  (inyenire) ;  lec-tor,  a  reader  (Idg-^re) ;  lie-tor, 
a  magistrate's  attendant  (origin  uncertain) ;  lA-Bor,  a  player  (Itld-dre); 
men-Bor,  a  measurer  (mSiViz^;  xnoB-Bor,  a  reaper  (m6t-6re);  pas-tor, 
a  shepherd  (paBC-6re);  perfec-tor,  an  accomplisher  (perfldS-re);  pic- 
tor,  a  painter  (pi»g-dre);  plB-tor,  a  miller,  baker  (plB-tee);  p611ino- 
tor,  an  undertaker  (pelling-Sre,  to  prepare  a  corpse  for  burial); 
POBBOB-Bor,  a  possessor  (posiddSre);  pO-tor,  a  drinker  (comp.  pG-tOB); 
procep-tor,  a  teacher  i(pr8ac)l[p&-re);;  prsB-tor,  a  chief  magistrate 
(praire);  profOB-Bor,  a  public  teacher  (pr6flt8rl);  qiuoB-tor,  a  judge 
of  inquiry,  a  treasurer  (qusBr-foe);  rap-tor,  a  robber  (r&pd-re); 
r6oep-tor,  a  receiver ,  esp.  of  stolen  property  (rfidpft-re);  rec-ibor, 
a  ruler  (rftg-€re) ;  rMemp-tor,  a  contractor  (rddlm-dre) ;  rftper-tor, 
a  discoverer  (rdpdrire);  mp-tor,  a  breaker  (ni;;fp-dre) ;  Bcrlp-tor, 
a  writer  (Borlb-ere);  scnlp-tor,  an  engraver  (scnlp-ftre) ;  sec-tor, 
a  cutter,  a  purchaser  of  confiscated  goods  (sScftre) ;  spon-sor,  a  surety 
^spondSre);  syS-sor,  a  recommender  (svftdSre);  sft-tor,  a  shoemaker 
(Bu-dre);  tez-tor,  a  weaver  (tez-dre);  ton-sor,  a  barber  (tondfire); 
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tar-tar,  a  torturer  (taniTire);  tft-tar,  a  guardian  (tnirl);  ▼eo-tor, 
(i)  a  carrier^  (a)  a  passenger  (▼«U-tte);  vlo-tor,  a  conqueror  (vteo- 
Are);  nl-tar,  an  avenger  (iilo48C-l). 

►art  BteOrU  (f.),  an  axe  (properly /or  cutting}  BSoftre).  909 

gnarOris  (adj.),  knowing^  is  found  in  PI.  Most,  zoo 
(gna-ro-). 

Compound  stem-endings:  -roo,  -Md,  §§  771,  781;  -vzno,  -«mo, 
-tamo,  §§  8a8,  829;  -tsrtno,  §  842;  -rlo,  -telo,  -ftrio,  -tOrto  (-stelo), 

§§  940—943. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -b. 

-te  (-«r)    Substantives:  {a)  arMs  (f.  also  arbOr),  a  tree;  Upfta (m.),  gno 
a  bare, 

(b)  Neuter:  corpus,  a  body;  dScos,  a  distinction;  dSdfens,  a  dis^ 
grace;  fiigae,  cold  (comp.  piyos) ;  Htus,  a  shore;  n&nns,  a  grove; 
pectus,  a  breast;  p<icns,  cattle;  storeusy  dung;  tainpus,  time. 

-n68(-n6r)  Neuter:  fftcS-nus,  a  deed  (fftcfi-re);  fBnns  (fanus),  inte-  9»» 
rest  of  money  (breedings  comp.  f8-tU8,  fB-ndna) ;  pSiLUB, 
a  store  (cf.  §  398);  plg-nns,  a  pledge  (pa»g-ere). 

►fla  (-fir)    (i)     Adjective:  vdtus  (vfitftr,  Enn.),  old.  g,, 

(2)  Substantives:  neuter:  &cub,  chaff;  fcadns,  a  treafy; 
glSmus,  a  oall  of  thread  (comp.  glftlnu) ;  liAlas  (Olns),  vegetable; 
Utns,  a  side;  5pu8,  a  <ivork;  pondns,  a  <weight;  raudns,  a  piece  of 
metal;  Tfi^JiMy  rubble;  sficos  (only  n.  ace.  sing.)i  a  race  or  generation ; 
scans,  a  crime;  sfdofly  a  constellation;  TUlns,  a  Jfeece;  yiacos,  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body;  ulcus,  ofsort  (comp;  cXieof)^ 

-&tL8(-iifir)  Neuter  substantives:  IXiiam,  a  funeral;  g8nnB,>«  race  or  9^3 
kind  (comp.  gl-gn-fire);  mHanSi.  a  gift;  Atiusj  a  burden; 
▼ulnns,  a  mjound. 

Also  Vtons  (f.),  the  goddess  of  beauty  (comptr  vftnus- 
tus). 

-te  (-fir)    Cfirfis  (f.),  goddess  of  com,  &c.  (comp.  Kpatv€w,  ofinu,  9x4 
§  843);  P*»»B  (adj,),  gro<wn  up  (pllW-). 

-Is  (-fir)     Substantives:  dnis  (m.),  ashes:  d&c&xnls  (cf.  §  412),  a  9>s 
cucumber;  pulYis  (m.  rarely  f.),  dust.    For  yomlB,  see 
§900. 
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«ta  (-flr)    I.    Adjectives:  mliL-ar  (adj.),  U*s  (comp.  BiIii-ImiiB).      9x6 

d.    Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

6UUn0s  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  13,  also  (flamflr),  a  sbout  (damft^ 
te);  cOlOs  (also  colOr),  a  colour;  fiOs,  a  flower;  hOnOs  (also  hOnOr), 
a»  honour^  an  official  post;  ULMs  (usually  UMr),  toll;  Idpita,  pleasant^ 
ness^  humour;  xnGs,  a  custom^  a  nuinm;  5d08  (also  OdOr),  a  jrm/ 

Scomp.  61-6re,     ^^o,  oda>da) ;  p&vOs  (Naev.,  usually  p&vdr),  dread 
p&yfire) ;  rOs,  ^i^;  rCLmdr  (comp.  nmnu-caltui),  a  rumour. 

Compare  also  the  substantives  in  §  907. 
(b)    Neuter:  08, /I  ;0otf/iu 

408  (-iOr)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  These  are  formed  from  9x7 
most  noun  adjectives  and  many  participles.     A  list  of 
the  principal  irregularities  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  original  8  of  the  suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  singular 
nom.  ace,  and  in  the  superlative  forms  which  are  derived  from 
it  (§  755). 

ftcr-lor,  jkarper  (jUxi-);  mir^ior,  fairer  (sMivo-);  alt-lor,  higher 

Salto-) ;  ftmant-ior,  more  loving  (amanti-) ;  anttqy-ior,  more  ancient 
antlqvo-) ;  aspfir-lor,  rougher  (aspero-) ;  aud&o-ior,  bolder  (aadftd-); 
Mntflcent-ior,  more  benevolent  (with  participial  suffix,  from  iMne- 
fico-) ;  cXtOr-ior,  on  tins  side  (dtra) ;  ooncord-ior,  more  harmonious 
(concordi-);  cr6br-lor,  more  crowded  (crebro-) ;  deztOr-lor,  on  the 
right  side  (dextro-) ;  dfitOr-ior,  worse;  dit-ior,  richer  (dXti-) ;  dllr-ior, 
harder  (dflro-);  i^^t-ior,  more  needy  (dgenU-);  ext6r-ior,  outside 
(extfeo-) ;  fSnc-lor,  happier  (fsnd-);  fertll-lor,  more  fertile  (fertlU-); 
firOg&l-ior  (for  positive  frngi  indecl.  is  used);  imbScill-ior,  weaker 
(Imbecillo-) ;  industr-ior,  more  active  (industrlo-) ;  infer-lor,  lower 
(infSro-);  Ingent-ior,  huger  (IngenU-);  IntOr-ior,  inner  (intra); 
Jfkn-lor,  younger  (jtkySn-) ;  ma^ilfloent-ior,  more  highminded  (mag- 
nlfloo-  with  participial  suffix) ;  mijor,  greater  (for  m&g-lor,  comp. 
mag-nus);  mU-lor,  better;  mlsdr-lor,  more  wretched  (mXsdro»); 
nfiqy-lor,  naughtier  (nSquam) ;  0c-lor,  shifter  (comp.  ^kvs)  \  pOJor, 
worse  (for  p6d-ior,  comp.  peasUnus);  plngv-ior,  ya//f r  (pingvl-); 
pins  (n.),  more  (for  plolOs,  cf.  §  754);  pOptOax^ior,  more  popular 
(pOptdftri-);  peater-ior,  later  (postdro-);  prior,  former  (pro?  cf. 
^754)9  prOp-ior,  nearer  (prOpe);  B&ltLtax-lor,  more  healthful  (sSlfL- 
tftrl-) ;  sSltlbr-lor,  more  healthy  (sSlubri-) ;  s&tiLr-ior  (Col.),  fatter 
(s&tttro-);  s^n-ior,  older  (sSn-,  nom.,  sGnex-);  slnistdr-ior,  on  the 
left  hand  (sinlstSro-) ;  Btip6r-ior,  upper  (fltLpfiro-) ;  tftnv-ior,  thinner 
(tenvl-);  vfitust-ior,  older  (vfttuato-);  vlVixAoT^  further  (ultra);  and 
very  many  others. 
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-ti8^-11r)    Substantives:  (a)  feminine :  X/tiQX»^  the  earth,. ,  .^,3 

(b)  Neuter:  crOB,  a  leg;  Jfls,  right  (comp.  Jftb-Sre  and 
§  76.  a);  broth  (comp.  ^(ap,6i)\  pfls,  diseased  matter ;  t9lb^ 
the  country;  \^^  frankincense  (from  Ovos^)' 


Compound  stem-endings:  -issilmo,  §758;  -oato,  -esto,  §  789; 
•8ti,  -est&t,  §§  808,  811;  -UBdUo,  §  864. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -eo. 

-eo  r.     Adjectives:  919 

&d5r-eu8,  of  spelt  (&ddr-) ;  89qu0r-enB,  watery  (sMiuftr-) ; 
SBr-euB,  ofbron%e  (»8-) ;  arbdr-eus,  of  a  tree  (arbOs-) ;  arbftt-eus  of 
the  arbutus  (arbftto-) ;  argent-eus,  ofsUixr  (argento-) ;  firandln-enB, 
of  reeds  (SxiindOn-) ;  aur-eus,  golden  (aiiro-) ;  oSr-eus,  <ivaxen  (oSnir-) ; 
consangvin-eiiB,  of  the  same  blood  (com,  Bangv6n-) ;  corneas,  of  the 
cornel  tree  (como-);  horny  (comu-);  corpOr-eos,  of  or  having  a 
body  (corpOs-);  fSmln-eus,  of  a  woman  (f8-mlna-);  ferr-eus,  of  iron 
(ferro-) ;  flamm-eus,  flamy  (flamma-) ;  flOr-eos,  flowery  (flOs-) ; 
flfLmln-euB,  of  a  river  (fltl-mto-);  fiUmin-eos  of  thunder  (fiil-mdn-); 
fOm-euB,  smoky  (fflmo-);  grSinXn-euB,  grassy  (gr&-mto-);  ign-ens, 
fiery  (Igni-) ;  lact-euB,  milky  (lacti-) ;  liLn-euB,  woolly  (Iftna-) ;  l&pXd- 
eus,  pebbly  (ULpXd-) ;  lilt-euB,  muddy  (lUto-) ;  ItLteuB  golden  yello^w 
(lato-);  nIv-euB,  snowy  (nivl-);  OBB-ens,  bony  (obbI-);  ^(^^-qa^  pitchy 
(pic-);  plumb-euB,  leaden  (plmnbo-^;  pulyftr-eoB,  dusty  (pulvls-); 
rds-eua,  rosy  (r6Ba-) ;  Bangvln-eus,  bloody  (Bangvdn-) ;  B&z-etis,  stony 
(sazo-);  Bider-euB,  starry  (BidUB-);  Bplc-ens,  of  ears  of  com 
(splca-);  tritlc-eus,  wheaten  tritico-);  vIpSr-eoB  of  a  viper 
(vipfira-) ;  vlrgln-eiiB,  girlish  (vlrgOn-) ;  and  others. 

2.     Substantives : 

{a)  Masculine :  alv-euB,  a  trough^  hollow  (alYO-) ;  bait-ens  (or 
>euxn),  a  belt;  calc-eus,  a  shoe  (calcl-  heet)  \  cSA-eOB,  a  cheese;  cll&p- 
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ens,  a  shield;  cnll-eus,  a  bag  (from  Gr.  Kdkios'.  -comp.  ctUus)f 
ctbi-eos,  a  tivedge,  l&qv-eus,  a  noou;  mall-eus,^  hammer;  mull-eus, 
a  red  shoe  (mallo-  red  mullet?)  \  pilleus  (also  pilleum),  a  felt  cap 
(comp.  inXosjfelt)\  plilt-eus,  a  board^  shedy  &c. ;  ptit-eus,  a  <ujeU; 
vac-enB,  a, pitcher. 

(b)  Feminine:  &d5r-ea,  renofwn  (lit,  corn-re<ward ;  &dOr-);  ftlea, 
a  die;  ardea,  a  heron  (comp.  ipoabioi)',  ftrea,  an  open  space;  bazess 
(pi.),  shoes;  bractea,  a  plate  of  metal;  bucoea  (Aug.  ap.  Suet),  a 
mouthful  (bucca-);  c&pr-ea,  a  roedeer  (capro-);  fSvea,  a  pitfall ;^ 
fr&mea,  a  spear  (Tac.  G.  6) ;  g&lea,  a  helmet  (comp.  kvvo])  ;  gfineii^ 
a  restaurant;  gl&rea,  gravel;  grfin-ea,  a  corn-mash  (grSno-) ;  lancea, 
a  light  spear;  laur-ea,  a  laurel  tree  or  hoj^  (lauro-);  lin-ea,  a  flaxen 
thread  (llno-^);  Ocrea,  a  greave;  6l8a,  an  olive  (comp.  eXaia);  P&lea, 
stranv  (comp.  P&les):  pl&tda,  a  street  (from  TrXarfia,  Broadway)] 
Bdl-ea,  a  sandal  (sOlo-,  ground) ;  talea,  a  rod;  tinea  (tinla,  comp. 
tSBZila,  raw'ta),  a  hook-worm;  tr&bea,  a  state  robe;  ylnea,  a  vineyard, 
a  shed, 

{c)  Neuter :  flanmieiun,  a  bridal  veil .  (flamma-) ;  liordeiiiii« 
barley, 

-ftc-eo  I.  Adjectives:  cret-SLceus,  of  chalk  (creta-);  edfir-Sx^eus,  920 
of  ivy  (8d6ra-);  farr-aceuB,  of  spelt  (farr-);  gallin-aceus 
(gaiUnacius),  of  hens  (gallina-) ;  berb-ftceus,  grass  coloured 
(berba-) ;  borde-&ceuB,  of  barley  (bordeo-) ;  rOs-&ceuB,  of 
roses  (rdsa-);  test-ftceuB,  of  pottery  (testa-);  vl61-&cea8 
ofvioles  (vl61a-). 

a.  Substantives :  erin-ftceuB,  a  hedgehog  (comp.  6r,  xiP 
Hesych.) ;  muBt-&ceuB  or  must  cake  (musto-) ;  Tln-&ceuB, 
a  raisin  stone  (Tino-). 

-tlcoo         c&duceTiB,  herald's  staff  (comp.  KrjpvKdov) ;  pann-ilceTiB  92» 
(paimucluB),  tattered,  ^wrinkled  (panno-). 

-teo  lin-teuB,  of  linen  (lino-). 

-neo  I.     Adjectives:  &bg-neus  (sanens),  of  bronze  (for  ahes- 922 

neuB,  from  abb-);  angvi-neuB  (rare),  snaky  (angvl-); 
6bur-neu8,  0/*  wory  (6bdr-) ;  pSpnl-neus,  of  poplar  (p(i- 
ptULo-);  quer-neiis,  oaken  (quercu-  §  no). 

2.  Substantives:  &rSiL-eu8  (in  Plin.  also  as  adj.),  a 
spider  (comp.  apaxvr)s)',  ballneum  or  balneum  (cf.  also 
§  ZZ^)*  ^  ^^'^  (from  ^oKaytlov), 

-gneo  i.e.  gin-eo,  from  root  of  glgnfire;    unless  the  g  bq 

softened  for  c  in  the  first  two  w^ords,  and  in  the  last 
be  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

ni-gneus,  of  ilex  (for  ilic-gneuB,  from  il6c-);  s&llgnenB 
(GoL),  ofivilhw  (saUc-);  Vltl-glneus  vine-produced  (ylti-). 
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-An-eo       Adjectives : 

{a)  eonaesit-ftiieiu,  stdted  (consentlie) ;  dliiesitaiieas,  9^ 
unsuited  (dlBsentire),  extraaens,  external  (extra) ;  fOo-aneoB  (rustic 
ap.  Col.),  of  the  throat;  applied  to  a  choking  sprout  (fiiud-);  mls- 
cell-aaeas  (Juv.),  miscellaneous  (mlBC^llo-) ;  pM-aneiu,  an  inferior 
judge  (pM-) ;  xirsBcId-aaeas  (Cato),  slaughtered  before  (pna-cad-Are) ; 
praUff-ftneus  (Cato),  picked  before  (pr»llg-foe);  praBsent-aaeiiB 
(Plin.),  operating  quickly  (prsBsenti-) ;  snocSd-anens  or  anocldaneiui 
coming  in  place  of  another  (8aoo§d-foe  or  Bucddfire);  slco-ftneiu  (Col.), 
drj  (slooo-). 

(b)  Coippounds  formed  immediately  from  the  ample  parts: 
blp^d-aneuB  (Col.),  tnvofeet  in  measure  (blB  pM-) ;  droomfOranens, 
round  the  forum  (drcum  fOro-);  ooUact-anens,  ybi/^r  (00m  lacti-); 
medlterr-aneus,  inland  (mfidio-,  terra-) ;  Bubterraneits,  underground 
(sub  terra-) ;  Blkpervftc-aneus,  superfluous  (sftper  Y&cft-re). 

t-ftn-eo      i.  e.  ftneo  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle : 

coUec-taneuB  (Plin.,  Suet.),  gathered  togetherXoclXSlg-Sire);  934 
condl-taneiui  (Varr.),  for  preserving  (condfire  or  oo&dXrd); 
Opertaneus    (Plin.),    concealed    (Oi^xlr^);    rejec-taaeos 
(coined  by  Cic.  Fin,  4.  26),  belonging  to  the  class  of  rejected 
(rdc-dre). 

•Ifaieo         IdOnftua,//  (ideo,  Donaldson) ;  erraneiia,  straying  (errOzi-). 

*2eo  I.    Adjectives:   csBrtUeus  (csBr&lua),  dark  blue  (csalo-,  995 

cf.  §  176,  comp.  also  c»sio-). 

a.  Substantives :  (a  diminutival  suffix), 
acu-leus,  stingy  prickle  (ftcrt-^ ;  fiqvft-leus,  a  colt  (6qyo-) ; 
2iiium-leu8  a  fufutn  (binno-) ;  mftatl-leuB,  a  long  sleeve 
(mftnu-);  nUc-leus  (ntlcftleus,  Plaut.),  a  kernel  (nfte-); 
trocblea,  a  block  of  pulleys  (from  rpoxos,  comp,  rpoxakla)^ 
See  also  §  919.  2. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 
(For  stems  in  -1  see  Book  II.  Chap,  x.) 

-lo  I.    Adjectives:  chiefly  from  nouns:  ^^ 

(a)  abstSm-ins,  abstemious  (abs,  tSm>;  comp.  t&n-fllen- 
tus,  tSm-Stum);  MrluB,  in  the  air  (aer-);  SBtbfir-lus,  in  the  atber 
(89th6r-);  ftl-ltts,  other;  anx-lue,  uneasy  (aag-dre?);  augtir-lns,  of 
an  augur  (augttr-);  cas-lus,  gray;  dtlb-lus,  doubtful  (duo-;  the  b  is 
perhaps  parasitical,  cf.  §  76,  or  du-bi-us  is  for  du-vl-ua,  two^qvayed) 
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egr$g-iiis,  select  (e,  gr6g-) ;  esdm-ius»  excepted^  extraordinary  (ezlm- 
^re);  fld-iua,  of  good  faith  ^  epithet  of  Jupiter  (fide-);  industr-ius, 
^ir/ii;^  (indo,  stru-ere);  ioJUr-iiis,  (wrong  (In,  Jtls-);  Mart-ius,  of 
War  (Hartl-);  m6d-iUB,  middle  (so  dlmldiu8,  halved)  \  nlm-lus,  ex- 
cessive (nimls) ;  nox-ius,  hurtful  (noxa-) ;  p&tr-ius,  of  a  father 
(patr-);  plus,  dutiful;  plUY-ias,  rainy  (plu-6re);  reg-ius,  kingly 
(r3g-^ ;  saucius,  <ivounded;  sOc-lus  (mostly  subst.),  fellow  (comp. 
B^qvl;;  80r5r-ius,  sisterly  (B6r5r-);  subllc-ius,  of  piles  (subllca-); 
Vener->iuB,  of  Venus  (Vfinils-) ;  uxor-ius,  of  a  wife  (uxCr-). 

{b)     Names  of  Roman  clans;  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363. 

2.     Substantives:  masculine:  9«r 

{a)     Pranomina:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363, 

(h)  dnpond-ios  (sc.  as),  a  two-pound  coin  (duo,  pondo);  flliits, 
a  son;  fiHy-ius,  a  river  (flu-fire);  gen-ius,  native  temper  (^/gn-6re); 
gl&d-ius,  a  sword;  lfld-iU8,  a  player  (ItLdo-) ;  mOd-lU8,  a  bushel 
(m6do-) ;  nutric-iUB  (also  adj.),  a  tutor  (nutr-Ici-) ;  r&d-iu8,  a  spoke; 
8&lli,  Jumpers,certain  priests  (s&li-re) ;  aXmlus  (simia),  an  ape  (simo-), 

^     3.    Substantives:  feminine:  ^28 

(a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

azungla  (Plin.),  wheel-grease  (azi-,  ung-fee) ;  corrlgla,  a  shoe-tie 
(corrlg-dre) ;  colUqyl»,  gutters  (com,  Uqvl,  comp.  UqvOr-) ;  d6Uo-l8B 
(pi.),  delight  (dellc6-re,  allure) ;  desld-la,  sloth  (desIdSre) ;  ezctlb- 
isa  (pi.),  patrol  (exctll>&-re) ;  exSqv-lsa  (pi.),  funeral  (exseqvi); 
ezfty-l8d  (pi.),  spoils  (exu-dre);  fSBUIsIcla  (also  neut.),  hay  cutting 
(f89XLO-,  86c9xe) ;  f&r-lss  (pi.),  rage  (f&r-Sre) ;  host-la,  a  victim  (hos- 
lare,  to  strike) ;  Incflr-la,  carelessness  (in,  cura-) ;  industr-la,  activity 
(Indo,  stru-ere);  indftv-lsa  (pi.),  rare,  robings  (indu-6re);  ln$d-la, 
not  eating  (In,  Sd-fire);  Inflt-lsB  (pi.))  non-confession  (In,  f&tSrl); 
insId-l8B  (j^\.)^plot  (Insldfire);  Invld-la,  grudge  (in7ld6re);  noz-ia, 
a  wrong  (noxa-);  provlnc^la,  a  department  ^provlnc-dre?);  redHy-la, 
misgrowth  of  nail  (for  red-ungv-Ia,  Corss.,  out  comp.  eznvlsB,  indu- 
▼1») ;  relXqy-1»  (pi.)»  remains  (rellqvo-) ;  sucddla,  a  flitch  (sub, 
c»d-6re?);  supp6t-lfis  (pL),  help  (sub,  pdtdre);  via  (veba,  Varr. 
K.R.\,%^%  14),  a  road (yfth-fire) ;  ylndSm-la,  grape-plucking  (vino-, 
dfim-6re?);  yindic-lsd  (pi.),  claim  (ylndXc&-re). 

With  stems  in  -le  (-ISs  for  la-Is?) : 

allfty-les,  overflow;  ctfllftyles,  prolfivles,  &c.  (l&y-Sre);  conger- 
ies, a  heap  (coQg6r-dre) ;  efflg-les,/or»i  (effl»g-dre);  Csttr-les,  hunger 
(6sttxl-re);  f&c-les,  a  face  (fftc6-re);  m&c-les,  leanness  (m&cSre); 
pemXc-les  (cf.  §  340),  destruction  (pem6ca-re) ;  prdgSn-les,  offspring 
(pro^gn-dre) ;  r&b-les,  raving  (t&b-dre);  x^y-les,  rest  (reqvl^ 
«fr«re);  sc&b-les,  jfwr/"  (scftb-toe);  sdr-les,  a  row  (sfir-«re);  spdc-les^ 
f  look  (spScS-re) :  tempdr-les,  a  mixture  (temp$rft-re). 

23 
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{b)    From  nouns,  chiefly  from  adjectives: 

audftc-la,  boldness  (audftd-);  &vla,  a  grandmother  (&yo-);  bar- 
Ur-la  (bartMitefl),  uncoutbness  (barbftro-) ;  oUOn-ia,  a  farmer-settle- 
ment (cOlOno-);  oOp-la,  plenty  (c5pi-);  concord-la,  harmony   (oon-> 
cordi-);   cOr-la,   a  body  of  men   (co-viro-?);   cnstOd-ia,  protection 
(cnstOd-);  dlYlt-lSB  (pi.),  riches  (dlTfit-);  fallfte-la,  deceit  (CaUfid-); 
f&mll-ia,  a  body  of  slaves^  a  household  (f&mfilo-) ;  fasc-la,  a  bandage^ 
tibbon  (fasd-) ;  f8r0c-la,  high-spiritedness  (fSrOd-) ;  host-la,  a  victim 
(liostlre,  to  strike);  Ign&v-la,  cowardice  (Ign&YO-);  IgnGmln-la,  dis- 
grace (In,  ^Gmta-?  cf.  §  129);  Inert-la,  inactivity  (Inertl-);  Inf&m* 
la,  disgrace  (InflUnl-) ;  lnfSr-1»  (pl.)*  offerings  to  the  nether  Gods 
(InfBro-);  InJIlr-la,  a  wrong  (In,  JUb-J;  InOp-ia,  scarcity  (indp-); 
Insftn-la,  madness  (InsSno-);  lasclv-la,  playfulness  (law^o-);  111&- 
t6r-la   (materles),   mother-stuffs   i.e.   matter  (mftter-);   m6m6r-ia, 
memory   (m6mdrl-);   mHit-la,  service  in  war  (mXlftt-);  mXste-la» 
wretchedness  (mlsfoo-) ;  penrlcftc-la,  inflexibility  (perdcftd-) ;  8lm-la, 
an  ape  (Omo^^Jlat-nosed});  sOcord-la,  indolence  (siycordi-);  Bollert-la, 
adroitness  (sollertl-);  Bftperl>-la,  haughtiness  (sftperbo-);  y6meat-ia, 
vehemence  (vfimentl-);   vlcXn-iaf  neighbourhood  (Tldno-);  ylgn-la, 
watching^  watch  (vigil-). 

Also  with  stems  in  -le: 

&c-le8,  an  edge  (&cu-) ;  iMiupfo-les,  poverty,  damage  (panpfir-). 

(c)    Of  uncertain  origin: 

asda,  an  axe;  iMstia,  a  beast;  dcOnla,  a  stork;  fBrto  (pl.),  boly" 
days  (cf.  §  704.  n) ;  gavla,  a  seamew;  nfinla,  a  dirge;  prsBStlgl»  (pL), 
jugglery;  pros&pla,  stocky  race;  Btlrla,  an  icicle;  tlUa,  a  flute;  tiOla» 
a  lime-tree;  Tftnla,  indulgence;  vXda,  a  vetch. 

"With  stems  in  -le: 

csBS&rles,  hair  of  the  head;  cfirles,  rottenness;  InglftvleB,  the  gvllet 
(In,  gtda-?);  s&nles,  corrupted  blood  (comp.  BangvlB). 

4.    Substantives:  neuter:  909 

{a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

bdnSfXc-lmn,  a  kindness  (benef&oft-re) ;  coUOqy-iom,  conversatton 
(colldqy-1) ;  commerc-lum,  /r^r^/f  (conunercft-rl) ;  compendium,  servings 
(com,  pend-dre,  to  «weigh  wtth) ;  oOntLb-lum,  marriage  (com,  ntlb-dre) ; 
oontsiiff-ltun,  contagion  (com,tang-ere);  deflUv-inm  (Plin.),  j^/i»^  off^ 
e.g.  of  hair  (de,  flu-dre);  dteldfir-lmn,  longing ,  regret  (desId&rSrxe) * 
dnftv-lnm,  a  deluge  (dllu-dre);  dla<dd-lmn,  divorce  (dlBCbfdere); 
dlyort-lum,  divorce  (divort-dre) ;  eflttg-lmn,  ^j^^t^  (eff&gd-re);  ex« 
cldiom,  overthrow  (ex8cbid-6re) ;  Dutld-lmn,  disgust  (fiistidl-re) ; 
flagit-lom,  a  crying  deed  (flS«Itft-re) ;  gaud-lnm,  jof  (gaudSre  for 
gay-Id-«re;  comp.  Gains,  §  945);  Impir-lnm,  command  (ImperSrTe); 
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ImplUv-lun,  a  tank  (implU'*6re) ;  incend-ium,  conflagration  (incend- 
8re) ;  Ingin-ium,  imposition  (li\^gn-^re) ;  Inlt-imn,  beginning  (inire) ; 
Juzg-liun,  a  quarrel  (Jurgft-re) ;  l&blmn,  a  lip  (la^nb-dre) ;  litlg-ium, 
^i<u;j»i/ (llUgft-re) ;  olhsdqy-^um,  obedience  (obsdqv-l);  obsid-ium,  a 
blockade  (obsXdfire*);  dd-imn,  hatred  (Ferf.  Odlsse);  offlo-iuin,  duty 
(Opfts-,  fSxidre,  cf.  oplflcina,  §  839 ;  or  from  offlodnre,  to  do  towards, 
but  the  verb  is  usually  in  bad  sense) ;  opprOt>r-iam,  reproach  (oppro- 
brft-re);  prsBiiiliim,  a  reward  {a first  choice}  pr»,  9m-ire);  prsQsSs- 
ium,  a  presage  (prsa-sSglre) ;  prsdsld-lum,  defence  (prsdsIdSre^ ; 
prand-iuin,  lunch  (prandfire) ;  prolub-lum,  indination  (pro,  Ittbibre) ; 
rem6d-liiin,  a  remedy  (rftmdd-Srl) ;  repOt-la  (pi.),  renewal  of  drink" 
mg,  i.e.  the  second  day^s  feast  (rep5t-Sxe);  reptid-lum,  divorce  (re^ 
pentance}  re,  pftdfire;  or  re,  p6d-,  comp.  trlpudimn) ;  stiid-ium,  zeal 
(stUd-Sre) ;  BufEMg-ium,  anything  broken  off:  hence  a  potsherd^  used 
in  voting,  a  vote  (sub  fra^rg-Are) ;  suBpend-ium,  hanging  (suspend- 
&re) ;  snsplr-liun,  a  sign  (siisplr&-re) ;  t8ed4um,  weariness  (tsBdere) ; 
▼est^-iuin,  a  footstep,  a  trace  (vestlg&-re) ;  and  others. 

(ft)    From  nouns:  often  from  personal  names: 

ftdnltdr-ium,  adultery  (adultdro-);  &pi-um,  parsley  (&pl-,  bee)\ 
arbltr-ium,   a    decision   (ai^ltro-);   artlflc-ium,    manufacture,   art 
(artlfSc-) ;  aucftp-lnm,  bird-catching  (aucftp-) ;  augtbr-ium,  an  augury 
(augtir-);  ausple-inm,  auspice  (auspdc-);  bl^mi-uin,  a  period  of  two 
years  (biennl-) ;  collSg-inm,  a  board  (coUfiga-);  oonJtUr-ium,  wedlock 
(oQDjflg-) ;  con^-lmn,  advice  (constU-) ;  convly-ium,  a  dinner-party 
/convlva-);  cuppSdla  (pi.)*  delicacies  (comp.  coppes);  vH-Awoi,  exile 
(exftl-);  gland-lnm,  a  kernel  in  pork  (glandi-);  hered-iom,  a  plot  of 
two  jugera,  an  inheritance  (hSrSd-) ;  bosplt-ium,  hospitality  (bOQpdt-) ; 
Indic-imn,  information  (indSc-);  jejun-imn,  ^/in^  (jejUno-);  jtldic* 
ium,  a  trial  (JAddc-) ;  maadLp-lum,  a  conveyance  of  land  (manodp-,  a 
purchaser) ;  m&gls-ter-ium,  presidentship  (xnagis-t^ro-) ;  mendftd-um, 
a  lie  (mend&d-);  mlnlster-imn,  service  (minis-t^ro) ;  ocdplt-ium, 
the  back-head  (ociflput-) ;  pall-iiun,  a  cloak  (palla-) ;  partldp-ium, 
a  participle   (partlcSp-);    perjdr-iiun,  false-swearing  (peijdro-); 
prnclpltlum  (post- Aug.),  a  precipice,  afall(vT»cl-slti-);  pr»d4nm, 
land  (a  thing  given  as  security,  pr»d-) ;  plUSJimi,  Jleawort,  penny 
ro^a/ (piU-$c-) ;  rfimXg-iimi,  rowing,  a  crew  (rOmdg-);  sacrllSg-ium, 
sacrilege  (sacrllSgo-) ;  sdn-ium,  old  age  (s6n-) ;  sonm-ium,  a  dream 
(sonmo-);  s&vi-um,  a  kiss  (svftTi-);  suppllc-imn  {kneeling  down), 
punishment  (supplSc-). 

(r)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  simple  parts. 
(See  Chap,  xi.) 

adverb-lum,  an  adverb  (ad,  yerbo-) ;  tequlnoct-lum,  the  period 
when  night  is  equal  to  day  (»quar,  nocti-);  bipSl-lmn,  a  double  mat- 
tock (bis,  p&la-);  oontftbem-lmn,  companionship  (com,  t&bema-); 
dUtid-ium,  interval  between  plays  (dis,  lUdo-);  ddmicU-imn,  home 
(dftmo-)  c01-6re);  dlyerb-ium,  dialogue  (dis,  yerbo-);  bOmXcId-lmn, 

23—2 
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manslaughter  (li6in»n-,  c8Bd-«re);  fordlcidia  (pL),  Feast  of  the 
slaughter  of  evw  in-^alf,  April  15  (forda-,  §  134,  cad-ftre);  tnfor- 
tun-ivm  (prac-Cic),  a  scrape  (in,  fortOna-) ;  interlftn-iiim,  time  of 
new  moon  (inter,  lima-) ;  Intemfld-imn,  sface  bettween  knots  (inter, 
n5d&-);   lectistem-imn,   couch-Mvering,  4.  e.  for  a  god's  banquet 

Slecto-,  Btemdre;  comp.  adlllBternia,  pi.);  nanfrSg-inm,  a  shipcivreck 
n&7-,  fra;7g-8re;  comp.  nanfrfiiraB) ;  parrtdd-dun,  murder  (x»ar-?, 
C8Bd-6re);  plSnXlUn-iiun  (Plin.),  time  of  full  moon  ^(plSaaaff  lUna^); 
p6mo9r-ium,  space  behind  the  walls  (post,  mllro-^;  postlimln-liun, 
return  home  (pest,  llmen'-);  prsacordia  (pl>)}  *^  diaphragm  (pra, 
cordl-);  prlmordla  (pi.  in  Lucr.  also  cixCd&  vrima.),  jSrst  elements 
(prlmo-,  ordl-ri)^;  privnSg-ium,  an  enactment  against  an  indi'vidual 
{privo- ,  15g-) ;  proYerl>-iiim,  a  proverb  (that  has  become  a  word} 
pro,  rYerbo-) ;  puerpdr-iuxn,  cHldhed  (puero-,  pfixSre;  comp.  puer- 
p€ra);  reglf&g-iiun,  the  flight  of  the  kings  (rfig-,  fi^^re);  Septl» 
.montiuza,  Se*venhills^  as  name  of  Rome  and  ef  a  ^ast  («eptem, 
monti-);  stllHcXdinxn,  dripping  (stiUa-,  c&ddre);  stipend-inm,  pq^ 
(stlp-,  pendere);  sabsell-inm,  a  stool,  bench  (sub,  sella-);  siibcpr^uxn, 
tbejubi^rbs  (spb,  urbi-);  supercH-ium,  eyebrow  (sUper,  cQlo-,  dboije 
eyelids)',  triplld-tiim,  thrice  stamping  (trl-,  pW-);  tUbnastriam, 
trumpet-purifcatign  on  Mar.  23,  May  23  (tjkbar,  lustr&re);  vfinXfXc- 
lum  (§  2^), poisoning  (vSnex;p-/iieLcfi-re). 

fi/)    Uncertain; 

alliiun,  garlic;  atrium, /1  hall  (atro-,  blpicJit  Mommsea)4.blL8lui]i, 
«  kiss;..fX\!ixasL,  an  eyelid,  eyelash;  (HalLvaai,  a  gig;  conyiciumor  con- 
9ltlmn,  abuse;  cOrtam,  a  hide;  dOUum,  ajar;  el6sLi|m^  a  pithy  paying 
(for  cXfyccov,  Curt.);  fiutlgiiun,  a  gable  top,  a  slope;  greznium,  the 
Usp;  Udum,  a  leash^  thread;  HUnm,  a  lily;  16liuxn,  tares;  n^THnm 
pullet;  mXniiun,  red  lead;  prSdIgium,  a  prodigy  (comp.  dlg-itvs, 
^€iKvv€iv) ;  :;sUicexniii]n,  a  funeral  feast;   simpliyimn,  ,a  sacrificial 
bowl;   sXp&riiMa,  a.curtflin;  s61iiun,  ^  sf;at;   spfiUmn,  spoU  (c£i 
§66). 


-c-lo 


-Ic-lo!        *'     AdjectiveSj-chiefljN^formed  from  other  derivatives: 

ndHl-cins,  ^f  an  asdile  <8Bd-Ili-);  eompItUl-cins,  of  the 
cross-road  festival  (compit^Lii*)  j  c»mtoti-cius,  ofndfbisb  (camento-)- 
gentm-dus,  of  the  clansmen  (gont-ni-);  lAtto-ldus,  of  brick  (UtSr-); 
nfttaM-dUB,  of  ^  birthday  (nitaUn) ;  pastor-ldus,  of  a  shepherd 
(pas-tor-);  patr-Idus,  of  the  fathers  (patr-);  satumau-dus  (Mart.), 
of  the  Saturnalia  (Satum-aU-);  sOdaU-dus,  of  companions  (sadaU-); 
tribllnl-dus,  of  a  tribune  .(trlb-iino-) ;  vSnaU-dus,  of  things  for 
sale,  e.g.  of  slaves  (v6n-aU-).     (See  also  §  926.) 

See  for  proper  names  in  §  946. 
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2.    Substantives  (see  also  §  928) : 

conyenticliun,  assembly-money  =  to  €KK\ri<rtdariK6v  (conventu-); 
Ifinl-diun,  <wooi Q&nA-) ;  mnndicles (§357^»  but  comp.  §-93«'f P»  35^)* 
cleanliness;  851&-ciimi,  comfort  (sGl-firi);  fldOcia,  confidence^  a'imrt-» 
gage  (fido-);  un-eia,  a  unit  of  measure  (lino-).     Cf.  §  928. 

-Ic-lo        nttv-Sdus,  new  (nOvo-), 

r-sAc^  (    ^'^"^  P^^^  participles  (tIclo  =  »to-Iclo?).    They  d^ote93* 
\r  '   -  0)    ^g  quality  derived  from  the  past  act.  Few  of  these  words 
are  used  frequently ;  and  of  the  quantity  of  the  i  (when 
not  marked  here)  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

advect-lcins  (Sail.),  imported;  advent-lciU8,  imputed  (as  if  from 
advento-);  ascript-lciua  (Cic),  of  the  class  of  ascripti;  enratted; 
coUect-lciUB,  collected  together;  conduct-Iclus,  hired;  coznmend&t-lcius, 
commendatory;  comxnent-iciuB,  invented;  congeBt-lcioB,  piled^ up;' con- 
yent-icinB,  of  an  assembly;  e.g.  as  neut.  sub.  the  fee  for  atteriding; 
dedlt'Udna^  surrendered;  demiss-Idus  (Plant,  once),  hanging  dofwn ; 
6dIt-iclU8,  nominated;  Smiss-Icius  (Plant,  once),  acting  as  scouts; 
empticiua  (Van*.),  bought;  fact-icins  (Plin.),  artificial;  flcti-ciiis 
(Plin.),  fictitious;  foss-icius,  dug;  InBlt-iclus,  ingrafted;  misB-idus, 
discharged;  maltSi.t-iciaBjof fined  persons ;  pe]:l;>e88ldua  (Sen.),  patient; 
pignSratidos  (Ulp.  &c.),  of  a  pledge  or  mortgage;  recept-ldUB,  tf 
things  received;  subdlt-idus,  suppositicious ;  supposlt-idus,  suppositi- 
cious;  Biirrupt->Idu8  (Plant.),  stolen  (surrupto-,  i.e.  sub,  rapto); 
trftiat-IdOB,  transferred. 

-t-lo     z.     Adjectives :  prOpl-tluB,   favourable  (prOpS) ;    ter-UuB,  932 
third    (ter-);    y&tiiiB,    bent  inward    (comp.    Y&ros).     See 
proper  names  in  §  947. 

1,  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  maC'VL\iA,  a  messenger  (xAyo-^ 
Tonto-,  as  if  participle  of  ven-Ire). 

(by  Feminine:  (i)  la  appended  to  past  participles  and  similar 
adjectives;  all  with  long  syllable  preceding  -t: 

angos-ti»,  straits  (angui-to-) ;  argtL-ti»,  fine  touches  (argu-6re); 
controyer-sia,  a  dispute  (controvert-Sre) ;  f&cS-Usa,  jokes  (f&c§-to-) ; 
gT&-tla,  pleasingness,  thanks  (grfirto-) ;  indtltiffl,  a  truce  (ong.  uncer- 
tain); inep-tiS9  (pi.),  trifies,  nonsense  (in,  &p-i8d);  Insd-tia,  awk- 
wardness (In,  scire) ;  mlntltia  (Sen.),  smallness  (mlnn-^e) ;  mOdes-Ua, 
modesty  (mOdes-to-) ;  mOles-Ua,  troublesomeness  (mOloB-to) ;  nnp-tl»- 
(pi.),  marriage  (ntlb-fire).  Also  OsUa,  town  at  mouth  of  Tiber  ((is-). 

(a)    From  other  adjectives:  fas^-Viz,^  justice  (Jnsto-);  lantl-tla^ 
elegance  (lauto-) ;  mftll^tia,  mischievoutness  (mftlo-) ;  pilmX-ti»  (pi.), 
first  fruits  (primo-);   ptl<!|lcl-tla,  bashfulness  (pftdico-);  pufiriptia, 
childhood  (pnfiro-) ;  BBBVl-tia,  cruelty  (s»vo-). 
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(3)  Stems  in  -I-Ue,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -X-tia  (§§  340, 
34a): 

&mtrl-tles  (CatuU.),  iittemtss  (Amftro-);  ftmlid-tla  (-e  stem  once 
Lucr.),  friendship  (ftmico-) ;  &7ftzl-tia  (-e  stem  once  Lucr.),  greedi- 
ness (&vSro-);   calYl-Ues  (post- Aug.),  baldness  (calyo-);   lAnl-ties 
(-a  stem  once  Plin.),  grayness  (cftno-);  dflri-ties  (also  -a  stem), 
Jbardnesj<(Af^io-} ;  lentX-tia  (-e  stem  once  post-Aug.),  pliancy  (lento-); 
SttoUl-tla  (also  -e  stem),  softness  (molU-);  mundi-tia  (-e  stem  once 
Ciatull.),  cleanliness  (mundo-) ;  nSqtYl-tia  (also  -e  stem),  rogulskmess 
(neQvam-) ;  nXgil-tles  (Gels.;  -a  stem  Plin.),  blackness  (nigro-) ;  n5- 
tX-tia  (-e  stem  Ludr.),  acquaintance  (nOtl-) ;  pIgiX-tia  (-e  stem  Liv. 
once),  laziness  (plgro-) ;  plftnl-tles  (also  -a  stem),  a  level  (pl&no-) ; 
piil|X-tie8  •( Van*.,  CoL),  a  brood  Tpullo-) ;  sdgnl-tia  (also  Begnl-tXes), 
inactivity   (scgnl-);    ipurcX-tia   (-e    stem   Lucr.   once),   smuttiness 
(gpurco-)-;  trlstl-Ua  (-e  stem  Ter.  once),  sadness  (trlsti-) ;  vastit-ties 
j(PlauL),  desolation  (vasto-). 

'{c)  Neuter:  (i)  -io  appended  to  supine  stems:  cOm-I-tiiiiii, 
place  of  assembly  (cowire);  exercX-tlum  (post-Aug.),  exercise  (exer- 
c8re) ;  ex-I-tlum,  destruction  (ex-Ire) ;  in-I-tium,  beginning  (inXre). 

(2)  From  nouns,  or  of  uncertain  origin:  calvX-tium,  baldness 
(calvo-);  SquX-timn,  a  stud  of  horses  (dquo-);  garguBtiiim,  a  hovel; 
lautia  (pi),  entertainment,  only  in  Liv.  (lauto-?);  lotlum,  urine; 
os-tiuzn,  a  door  (Gs-);  Gtium,  leisure;  P&l&tium  (in  Martial  Pftl&- 
tiiun),  a  Roman  hill,  a  palace;  pr6tlimi,  price;  servX-Uum,  slavery 
(servo-);  sp&tium,  space;  yXtium,  a  blemish,  fault,  vice  (cf.  Cic 
r.i).  4.  13). 

-en-t-io      i.e.  -lo  or  -a  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti)  of  present  par-  933 
ticiples  or  adjectives  of  like  form: 

I.     Feminine:   afflu-entia,  abundance  (afflu-ere);  andi-entla,  a 
hearing  (aud-Ire) ;  btoevOl-entia,  good<wlll  (bene,  Telle) ;  (aSni-eiitla, 
mercifulness   (dem-enU-) ;    contXn-entia,    self -control  (contln-ere) ; 
dUXg-entia,  accuracy  (dUXg-foe);  616gantia,  neatness  (elegant!);  £rd- 
qventla,  cro^d  (fir6qyentl-) ;  excandesc-entia,  bursting  Into  a  glvw, 
i.  e.  Irascibility  (excande-ec-fire) ;  Indlg-entia,  need,  craving  (indls- 
6re);  infantia,  speechlessness,  Infancy  (in,  fill);  inteildg-entia,  /»- 
telllgence  (intell^-Sre) ;  negl^-entia,  carelessness  (negldg-fire) ;  pes- 
tU-entia,    Infection    (pestll-enti-) ;    pfittU-antia,  for^ward   conduct 
(pdttU-antl;  comp.  petul-cos);  j^rM-entlak,  forethought  (prtLd-entl-, 
i.je.   provid-enti-) ;    s&pl-entia,   tivisdom    (8&x>6-re);    sent-entia,   an 
opinion  (for  sentientia?   from  sentXre);   tSmtU-enUa,   drunkenness 
(t6mtU-ento-) ;   vlnOl-entla,   Intoxication  (vinol-ento-) ;   TiU-entta, 
violence  (vlol-ento-) ;  and  many  others. 

So  the  names  of  towns;  e.g.  nacentia,  Pollentla,  Valentla,  &c. 

a.     Neuter:  sXlentium,  silence  (sUere). 
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-n-d-io  Formed  from  stem  of  gerund :  crtpundla  (n.  pL),  a  child^s 
rattle  (crdpftre);  facundia  (f.),  eloquence  (flacimdo-,  cf. 
§  8ao);  Ir&cundla  (f.),  ivrathfulneis  (ir&cundo-) ;  Yore- 
cundia  (f.),  bashfulness  (vereri). 

-n-io  contlcl-nliiin,   time  of  general  silence^  evening  (comtloe-BC-  934 

dre) ;  l&clnia,  a  flap  of  a  garment  (comp.  XaKi^^  a  rent)  \ 
Inacinia,  ^7  nightingale ',  p<Sctl-nla,  money  (stock  of  cattle  \  from  pecn- 
with  suffix  -Ino,  see  §  747);  sczinium,  a  <writing-dej/i  (scrlb-fire?); 
sterqvill-nlum,  a  dung  hectp  (for  stercOr-Il-inluxn,  or  (with  1  for  r) 
for  stercor-lnlom?  from  steroOs-).     See  also  proper  names  in  §  948. 

-mn-io        calu-nmia,  a  false  charge  (calv-fire). 

-On-io  aquHoxiliu  (adj.  Plin.),  northern  (aqnllOn-) ;  cOlonia,  a 
farmer-settlement  (colSno-);  F&vonluSf  <ix)est  <u)ind  (l&v- 
6re);  flamonlnm  (not  flamininm:  cf.  Momm.  Eph,  Epig,  i.  22 1), 
Jiamen's  office;  fullonliis  (adj.),  of  a  fuller  (fullSn-);  ISnonlos  (adj.), 
of  a  pander  (16n0n>) ;  mangonlum  (Plin.  once),  a  trimming  up  of 
wares  (mangSn-) ;  mnllonlUB  (adj.),  of  a  muleteer  (iimllOn-) ;  pr»- 
conlum,  a  proclamation  (pracGn-).     See  also  in  §  948. 

•-iu5n-lo      Substantives:  {a)  feminine:  acrl-mOnla,  sharpness  (acrl-);  935 

tagrl-mOnla,  sorroeiv  (sBgro-);  csdrl-mSnla,  a  sacred  rite; 
castl-monla,  chastity  (casto-);  parsI-mSnia,  thriftiness  (from  parti- 
ciple of  parcdre) ;  qufirl-mSzila,  a  complaint  (qudr-1) ;  sanctX-mOnla, 
sanctity  (sancto-). 

(S)  Neuter:  al-ImOiiliim  (also  allmOzila,  Plaut.),  nourishment 
(ftl-dre) ;  mfttr-ImOnluxn,  marriage  (m&tr-) ;  merci-mOnlum  (Plaut., 
Tac),  twares  (merci-);  patr-ImOninm,  hereditary  estate  (patr-); 
testtlmdniiun  (testimOnliun),  evidence  (testl-);  y&d-imGnlum,  re* 
cognizance,  appearance  on  bail  (vftd-). 

-3ln-io       i.e.  -lo  suffixed  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -clnA  (cf.  §  967).  936 

l§,trO-cln-iiim,r0M^r^(latro-cin&n) ;  ItoO-cin-ium^/an^/ieTV 
arts  (lenO-cXn&rl) ;  p&tro-cln-ium,  protection  (patro-cInSri) ;  ratlo- 
cln-ium,  calculation  (r&tio-cln&rl) ;  tirO-cin-lnxn,  pupillage  (tirOn- ; 
the  verb  is  not  in  use) ;  yftti-cln-ium,  prophecy  (v&ti-clnftri). 

-1-io  i.e.  -io  suffixed  to  a  diminutival  suffix  -lo.  937 

auxXllum,  aid  (auzo-,  for  aucto-?  cf.  av^ai/u);  conci- 
lium, a  council  (concXre) ;  pdctL-Uum,  property  of  children  or  slaves 
(small  stock  of  cattle^  pecu-);  proallum,  a  battle;  qyiaqvl-li»  (pi.), 
refuse  (§  118.  4).    See  also  proper  names  in  §  949. 

4tt-io         BaccanaUa  (g.  pi.  Baccanalionun,  §  425) ;  &c.  Cf.  p.  ZZS'  93« 

-Dl-iO  C&pXtoliuin,  the  Roman  Capitol.  939 

-^io         oontflmSlia,  insult  (contmnere?);  fld-ella,  an  earthen  jar. 
-XU-io  or  -Il4o.    See  proper  names  m  §  949. 
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-r-lo  I.     Adjectives:  prOprlns,  one^s  own;  Tftrias,  'varUd,  9^ 

a.  Substantives:  csjitdiivui,  a geliiing  (from  xavO^ios^}; 
centtLrla,  a  division  composed  of  a  hundred  men  (centnin,  "vlra-? 
§  94.  2);  ddcfirla,  a  ^vision  composed  of  ten  (dBcem-);  eqvlTZia  or 
ecurrla  (pi.)»  horse-race  day  on  Feb.  27,  Mar.  14  (for  eqvl-ciin:-lA 
ftx>m  eqvo-,  curr-^re?)  glOria,  glory  (clu&re?  §  1*7);  L&ntirla  (pL), 
Night  of  offerings  to  <u)rathful  spirits,  May  9,  ir,  13  (Lfimftres^; 
longftrlUB,  a  long  pole  (longo-);  luxflria  (luxttrtos),  luxury  (Inxu-); 
maedria  (also  early  macerles),  a  ttvall;  pSnfitrla,  scarcity  (comp.  neiva, 
hunger)]  promuntOrlum,  see  §  943.  a;  ttLgftrlum,  a  hut  (t(^-6re?); 
volttlrlus,  a  vulture  (comp.  voltur,  §  454).    See  also  §  928. 

-br-io         z.     Adjectives:   Slirliu,  drunken;  solirinB,  so^r  (comp.  941 

2.  Substantives:  Fimbria  (proper  name);  flmbrl»  (pi.), ^H/stg-^ 
(fibro-  ?) ;  Itldl-brittm,  mockery,  sport  (ItLdo-) ;  manu-brlum,  a  handle 
(m&nu-). 

-&r-io        Very  numerous,  often  with  collateral  stems  in  -4x1  (§  906),  94« 

but  without  any  tendency  to  change  to  -alio  when  an  r 
precedes.  Many  of  these  words,  named  here  as  substantives,  are  also 
used,  less  noticeably,  as  adjectives,  or  in  other  genders,  or  other 
special  meanings. 

I.    Adjectives: 

advers-axlUB,  opposed  (adverso-^ ;  SBr-aritui,  of  bronze,  of  money 
(s98-);   &gr-arlU8,  of  land  (agro-j;  Sl-arlns,  of  the  <wing  (&1&-); 
aimlvers-arluB,    annual    (anno-,    verso-);     &qv-ariU8,    of    <ivater 
f&qva-);    argent-arlus,   of  silvery  money   (argento-);   aiudll-axlizs 
(also  auzIliarlB),  auxiliary  (auidllo-) ;  calc-arlns,  of  chalk  (cald-) ; 
cald-ariUB,    of  twarm    baths    (calda-);    caus-ftrltui,    in    iil-hea/th 
(causa-,  an  ailment,  Gels.,   Sen.,   Plin.);   cell-&riU8,  of  the  cellar 
?cella-) ;    classi-arlus,   of  the  fleet  (classl-) ;   contr-arlus,   opposed 
(contra);   eztr-arlus,   outside^  strange  (extra);  fldtlci-arlus,  under 
a  trust  (flducia-) ;  fiUment-axlus,  of  corn  (frtUnento-) ;  grdg-arlus, 
of  a  herd  (grfig-) ;  bOnOr-arius,  of  honour  ox  of  ^  public  office  (lift- 
n6r-) ;  jtLdici-arlns,  of  the  lanu  courts  (JtLdicio-) ;  UglGn-aiias,  of  a 
legion  (16gl6n-) ;  mftnlifest-ariiis  (Plant.),  caught  in  the  act  (maan- 
festo-) ;  matfiri-arius,  of  timber  (mfttSria-) ;  mens-arins,  of  a  bank 
(mensa-);  mercenn-arlns,  for  hire  (from  mercSd-,  with  a  sufiix 
-6n);    naumacbl-axlus   (Plin.,  Suet.),  for  a  sea-fight  (mvpiaxia); 
nficess-arlns,  necessary  (nCceSBe) ;  numm-arlns,  of  money  (nummo-3 ; 
Gndr-arlns,  for  burden  (ftntis-);  dpSr-arlus,  of  labour  (0p6ra-);  pft- 
cu-arlos,  of  cattle  (p$cu-) ;  pisc-arlus,  offish  (plsd-) ;  pisdn-ailiu, 
of  a  fishpond  (plsdna-) ;  prdc-arius,  on  sufferance  (pr6c-) ;  piliii- 
arius,  of  the  first  (primo-);  qvinnsvicenarius,  of  t<iventyfive  (qvlno-, 
•vlceno-);  qTinqvigSn-arlns,  consisting  of  fifty  (qvlnqvagSno-);  sfi- 
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cund-ariiis,  secondary  (stevndo-) ;  Ben-arias,  containing  six  (sSno-); 
stipendl-arinB,^ /^m^  a  (Jixed)  tribute  (stlpendlo-) ;  s&blt-ariiu, 
hasty  (sliblto-) ;  snbsldi-arius,  in  reserve  (subsldlo-) ;  sumptn-arins, 
of  expense  (suinpta-) ;  t&bell-arias,  of  the  ballot^  see  also  3  {a) 
(t&bell&-);  t&larios,  of  dice  (tfilo-);  tftmer-arius,  rash  (t&n6re); 
tempdr-arius,  for  a  time  (tempOs-) ;  testftment-arius,  of  a  <wiU 
(test&mento-) ;  ttimnlta-ariiu,  of  a  bustle,  hurriedly  done  (ttlmultu-) ; 
vestl-arius,  of  clothes  (vestl-);  vln-arins,  of<ivine  (vino-);  und-arios, 
of  an  ounce  or  ttwelfih  part  (uncla-);  vdlunt-ariUB,  by  free  <vuill 
(yOlnntl-,  or  for  ydlnntartariiis) ;  vOlupt-arius,  of  pleasure  (vd- 
lupt&t-;  for  Yolnpta-tariuB) ;  and  others. 

a.    Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

antiqy-arias  (post-Aug.),  an  antiquarian  (anUqvo-);  cfit-arias, 
a  fishmonger  (c5to-) ;  cIndr-ariUB,  a  haircurler  (clnls-f  ashes  in  which 
the  irons  were  heated) ;  conunent-arius  (sc.  liber),  a  note-book  (com- 
mento-) ;  ctiblciU-ariits  (Cic,  cf.  §  906),  a  valet  (cabiculo-) ;  den- 
arinB  (sc.  nfbnus),  a  ten-as-piece  (deno-);  Smlss-arius,  a  scout 
(emisBO-);  febm-arins  (sc.  mensis),  the  month  of  purifications 
(febnio-);  borre-ariOB,  a  granary-keeper  (horreo>);  j&nu-arins  (sc. 
mensis),  the gate-montht  (Janua-),  or  month  of  Janus-feast}  (Jano-, 
Januo-);  llbr-ariuB,  a  transcriber  (Ubro-);  lign-arius,  a  joiner 
(Ugno-);  marmOr-ariUB,  a  marble  mason  (marmOr-);  nOt-arius,  a 
shorthand  qvriter  (nOta-);  ostl-ariUB,  a  doorkeeper  (ostio-);  prOlSt- 
arius,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class;  pull-arius,  a  chicken-keeper 
(pullo-) ;  pnlt-arinB  (sc.  caUz),  a  cup^  properly  for  pottage  (pultt-); 
qvadrlg-ariuB,  a  driver  of  four-in-hand  (qvadrlga-);  reti-arius,  a 
net-fighter  (r€tl-);  ror-ariUB,  a  light-armed  soldier ;  sezt-ariuSf  a  pint ^ 
a  sixth  of  a  congius  (sexto-) ;  t&btU-arins,  a  registrar  (t&btUa-) ; 
tftbell-arius,  a  letter-carrier  (t&bella-) ;  tolut-arius  (Sen.),  a  trotter 
(cf.  tolutini,  §  534);  tel-arius,  a  soldier  of  the  third  line  (tri-);  vic- 
arius,  a  deputy  (vld") ;  and  others. 

(b)  Feminine:  ftrSn-arla  (pi.),  sandpits  (SarSna-);  argent-aria, 
a  bank,  a  silver  mine  (axgento-);  caly-&ria,  a  skull  (calvo-,  bald)', 
ferr-aria  (pi.),  ironworks  (ferro-)»;  snlpiLr-aria,  a  sulphur  pit 
(snlpiLr-). 

So  as  name»  of  plays  (cf  Ritschl.  Parerg,  Plaut,  p.  140);  e.g. 
by  Plautus:  Asin-aria  (sc.  fSlbula),  of  an  ass  (&sIno-);  AultU-arla, 
of  a  pottle  (anlfUa-);  Cistell-aria,  of  a  casket  (cistella-);  Friv61-arla, 
of  cracked  crockery}  (fMv61o-,  cf.  Fest.  p.  90,  MulL);  Mostell-aria, 
of  a  ghost  (mostello-,  from  monstro-);  Nerv61-arla,  of  a  little 
thong  (nervOlo-) ;  VidtU-aria,  of  a  portmanteau  (vIdiQo-).  By  Naevius, 
CorOll-aria,  TOnlcnl-arU  (ttinldUa-) ;  by  Nonius,  GaUInaria,  T&- 
bellaria,  TftgtUaria;  by  Pomponius,  SardUaria. 

(f)  Neuter:  «r-arium,  the  treasury  (sas-);  SBstu-arium,  a  tidal 
bay  (89Bta-);   armftment-arium,  an  arsenal  (armftmento-);  ann- 
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axium,  a  cupboard  (arma) ;  &7l-ariiim,  an  ainary  (&▼!-);  bell-axla 
(Varr.),  pastry  (bello-?);  bo-arlum  (sc.  forum),  the  cattle-market 
(b6v-);  cSr-arium,  a  fee  for  sealing  (cSra-);  db-aria  (pL),  provisions 
(cIlK)-);  c61iixii1)-arluinf  a  dovecot^  a  set  of  pigeon-^les  (cdlumlia-) ; 
colunm-arlum,  a  tax  on  pillars  (cOlnxxma-) ;  congi-arium,  a  quart- 
largess   (coiigius  =  5-76   pints);    di-arlTun,  daily  allviuance    (die-); 
dOn-axium,  a  temple^  an  offering  (dGno-);  emiSB-ariuin,  an  outlet 
(exnlsso-) ;  frigld-arlum,  the  cooling-place  (Mglda-,  sc.  aqua) ;  fosta- 
arium,  a  cudgelling  (fasti-,  cf.  §  405);  grSn-aria  (pl.)>  granaries 
(grSUio-);   k&lend-arium,  an  account-book  (IdUenda-);  mort-ariuxn, 
a  7nortar  (morti-?);  pSm-arium,  an  orchard  (v^mo-) ;  pulment-aria 
(pi.),  condiments,  relish  (pulxnento-) ;  B&cr-ariuxn,  a  shrine  (s&cro-) ; 
sdl-ariunL,   salt-money,  salary  (s&l-) ;  851-ariuin,  a  sun-dial,  balcony 
(b61-);  sdl-arium  (Dig.),  ground-rent  (s61o-);  siid-ariimL,  a  totvel 
(sudft-re,  to  scweat);  tAbiil-arlum,  a  registry  (tibiila-);  Ylild-axiiii& 
(or  viridi-arium),  a  shrubbery  (vlrldi-);  Ylv-ariuxii,  a  preserve,  e.g. 
a  fishpond  (vivo-) ;  and  others. 

(  sOr-io^  I  ^'^'  "***  SPP^^^  to  perspnal  names  in  -tor  (or  -Bor§  908).  ^.ai 
^"     "   ^' '   Sonie  appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  supine 
stem,  or  past  participle: 

I.     Adjectives: 

accHsft-tor-ius,  of  an  accuser;  ftlear-tor-pins,  of  a  gamester;  &i]i&- 
tor-lus,  amatory;  ambiUft-toriUB  (Plin.),  moveable;  bell&-tor-ius,  of 
a  warrior;  cen-sor-ius,  of  a  censor;  drctOa-tor-iUB  ((^int.),  of  a 
mountebank;  damna-tor-ius,  damnatory;  diclSma- tor-ins,  declama- 
tory; decrS-tor-ius  (post- Aug.),  decisi've  (decrito-);   deftmc-torins 
(post-Aug.),  slight,  cursory;  dictiUtor-ius,  of  a  dtctatgr;  ^zplora- 
tor-ius  (Suet.),  of  a  scouts  gestft-tor-ius  (Suet.),  for  carrying;  glft- 
dlft-tor-ins,  of  a  gladiator;  imp6r&-tor-iu8,  of  a  general^  IH-sor-ius 
(post-Aug.),  for  playing  (lOsu-?);  meB-sor-ius,  of  arac^per;  mfiri- 
torlus,  for  hire  (mfirito-);   nUga^tor-ins,  trifling;  obj^rg&-tor-ills, 
reproachful;  OrSL'^tor-ias,  gf  an  orator;  pas-tor-ius  (Ov.),  of  a  shep- 
herd; perfQ-sor-ins  (post-Aug.),  superficial;  pisc&-tor-i\m,  rf  a  fisher- 
man; pis-tor-ius  (Cels.,  Plin.),  if  a  baker;  pO-torius  (Plin.),  for 
drinking    (p6tu-);    prsacur-sor-ius   (Plin.   JB]^.),   .as  a  forerunner; 
pra9d&-tor-iu8,  predatory;  prsddia^tor-ius,  of  purclxisers  of  estates 
sold  by  auction;  profes-sor-ius  (Tac),  of  a  professQr;  pqignft-tor-ins 
(post-Aug.),  of  a  combatant;  qusds-tor-ius,  of  a  quaestor;  r6c&p6rft- 
tor-ius,  of  recovery-commissioners ;   Balt&rtor-ius,  of  danters;  stsAp^ 
tor-ius,  of  writers;   86n&-tor-ius,  of  a  senator;  sp6ciU&-tor-iiis,  of 
scouts;  8vS.-sor-iU8  (post-AUg.),  persuasive;  sfL-tor-ius,   of  a  shoe- 
maker; v6tSra-tor-ius,  of  an  old  practitioner ;  and  others. 

a.  Substantives:  {a)  feminine:  Agitatoria  (sc.  fabula),  name 
of  a  play  by  Naevius,  of  a  driver  (a«itatOr-) ;  victor-ia,  victory; 
Torsoria,  a  turn  (only  in  Plautus  '  cape  vorsoriam'). 
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Neuter:  aud-itor-lum,  a  lecture-room;  a4Jtl-tor-ltiiii  (post-Aug.), 
assistance;  cSnS^torla  (pl.)i   dinner  dress;  condi-tor-liun,  a  store- 
house;  dSYor-Bor-ium,  an  inn;  dMb-Itdr-lum,  a  ballot^distributing 
place;  portorium,  a  toll  {harbour  or  gate  toll?   portu-,   porta-); 
PT89-t0r-luin,   the  generaVs  tent;  proxmrnt-Or-ltmi  (proxnuntiiriiun, 
Fleck.),  a  headland  (promlnSre?);  rSpCBl-tOr-lum,  a  dumbwaiter; 
sedfl-sSriiun  (Varr.),  a  place  of  retreat  (seduso-);   tec-tor-lTim, 
plaster  of  (walls  (tecto-) ;  tentOr-itun,  a  tent  (tonto-) ;  terrltorium, 
a  territory  (terr-fire?  i.e.  a  place  from  nubich  people  are  civarned  off). 

-«io  legulejus,  a  pettifogger  (as  if  from  leg-ula-) ;  plSbeJus,  of 

the  commons  (plebe-).     For  proper  names  see  §  951. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -i&co,  §  775;  -iensl,  §  815;  -lano, 
§  832;  -ISno,  §  837^  -l(Jn,  -ci6n,  -tl5u  (-siOn),  §  852—854. 


iiL     Proper  names  «with  stents  ending  in  -lo.  944 

A  vast  number  of  Roman  names  have  stems  ending  in  -io.  They 
are  properly  adjectives,  and  the  suffix  -lo  is  probably  the  same^  as 
the  genitival  suffix  seen  in  illius  (illo-ius),  cuius  (quo-ius ;  also  used 
as  adjective,  §  379),  &c.^  Thus  COaud-ius  is  of  Lame,  i.e.  (often) 
Lame's  son  (comp.  John  Williams  =  William's  John). 

Most  of  these  names  are  clan-name^  i.e.  nomina  in  the  strict 
sense.    Some  are  prsenomina.    (These  have  here  '  praen/  appended). 

The  names  are  selected  principally  from  those  occurring  in  the 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vol.  I.,  especially  in  the  Fasti.  Few  are  post- 
Augustan  only.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is  marked  only  when 
distinct  authority  for  it,  either  from  poetry  or  Greek  transcription, 
has  been  found. 

p-io  Ampius;  Appius  (prsen.) ;  Oppius;  P&pius;  Pfiplus;  Ulpius.  945 

b-io  Albius  (albo-  «white) ;  Babius;  F&bius  (f&ba^,  bean) ;  Vibius. 

xn-lo  Memmlus ;  Muinxnius ;  Opimius  (6pImo-,  fat) ;  Posttimius 

(posttLmo-  last);  Septlmius  (septlmo-,  seventh), 

y-lo  B&vius;  Fl&vius  (fl&vo-  yellow);  FulTlua  (fulvo-  tawny); 

Oavius  (probably  same  as  Gains:  comp.  gau-dium,  yavpos, 
yaiew) ;   Helvius  (helvo-  yellow) ;  Uvius  (comp.  livere, 

^  Key,  Proc.  Phil,  Soc,  for  j  856,  p.  239. 
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to  be  blue);  KiBVliui;  KsbyIqb  (nwo-  <tvart)\  KdTins 
(n5T0-,  netw)\  Octft7lii8(oct&YO-,  Ar^i&fi&),  P&cftTtiui;  SalvfiiB 
?8alT0-  safe)\  Benriiu,  praen.  (sezro-,  slave)  \  SUvtiu 
^sUva-,  a  <ufood) ;  l^tniTliis. 

f-io  Alfliu;  FOfiiu. 

G-ia  Acdus^;  Anldiu;  Apldas;  Gadldus;  dndiu;  CkimiflciiiB  9^ 

i&or;i  maker?  (oornu-  f&cdre);  DSdiu;  Fabridiu  (fiOiro-, 
tworkman);  Genudiu;  Lardus;  Lftdas,  pnen.  (lUc-, /r^i&/f);  Kaoctns 
(macco-,  buffoon)  ;  Kardiu  (Marco-);  ID&tidiis;  MtLdiu;  HtiTnTctnH; 
Flandus  (Planco-);  Pobfidys  (publico-);  Fordus  (porco-,  ^^); 
SosdOB;  Tacdus  (Tacca-);  Solpldtu;  Vinldus. 

g-io  MagiOB ;  BerslTifl ;  Valgliu  (valgo-,  bowlegged), 

t-lo  Aelmtius ;  AntUtius  (juaMiMt-^ priest) ;  Aznmtiiu ;  AttiiiB^;  s^* 

C&Uus  (c&to-,  sharp) ;  Cluentlus  (dnenti-  client) ;  Curi- 
aUiu;  Cnrtlus  (cnrto-,  cUpt)\  DlgitlOB  (dlfl^to-  finger)  \  Ddmitiixs 
(dOmlto-,  tamed):,  Egnfttliu;  Gr&tiiiB  (jgrfLto-,  pleasing)]  Hdr&tiiiB; 
HirtiiiB  (blrto-,  s baggy);  Hostiiu;  Instantius  (instantl-,  urgent); 
JuvexLtius  (itY^n^f  joung);  LtlcrStiuB;  LtLt&tiiiB;  Matius;  Mfln&tiiis; 
Nautius  (nauta-,  sailor) ;  Flautius  or  FlStlus  (plauto-,  ^at) ;  Pon- 
tius (for  FomptlUB?  cf^  §  951^;  Fdtltius  (pOtlto-,  «won);  Fr5per- 
tlus;  Qvlndlus  (qvlncto-,  fifto);  Sallustius;  Scaptlus;  SentLns; 
SextlUB  or  Sestlufl  (seztO^  sixtl}) ;  StftUus;  TSrentiUB;  HUiu  (Tito-); 
Trdb&Uus;  VegeUus  (vdgSto-,  active);  Vettlus. 

d-lo  Aufldius;  Calldius  (c&Udo-,  hot);  Cfinldla  (cSuo-,  bcarj)\ 

Claudius  or  C16dius  (claudo-,  lame) ;  Considius  (Conso-)  : 
Cordlus  (cord-,  heart);  Falddius  (fald-,  reaping-hook);  FOfldius 
(Fdfio-?);  HdyidiUB  (helvo-,  yelloit^);  Nigidius;  Ovidius  (O^l-, 
sheep f);  Ffidius  (pdd-,  foot);  Ventidius  (yento-^  windf);  Vettldias; 
Vibldius. 

n-io  Afirftnius;   Aimlus   (anno-,  year});  AntOnius;  Apronius ;  94^ 

Aslnlus  ('Aa-lwLos  and  *A(rivLoi)  (ftslno-,  ass) ;  Autronius ; 
Calpumius;  Caninius;  C&nius;  Cllnius;  C6mlniu8;  Coponius  (cGpOn-, 
inn-keeper});  Cosc5niU8;  Cossinius  (cosso-,  «wrinkled}) \  Ennlus;  F!an- 
nius;  Feronla,  an  Italian  goddess ;  Fl&mlnius  (flilmfin-,  priest);  Fnn- 
dSnius;  Fumius  (fiimo-,  oven);  Oablnlus;  Oegranius;  Hfirenniua 
(Ii6r6d-,  heir}  comp.  mercennarius) ;  JOnius  (yiivhn-^ young);  Lfim&- 
nla,  a  tribe ;  Udnius  (^Alkipvlos  and  Aikiuios)  (lidno-,  curled  t^Kwards) ; 
M8enius;  Magnlnius;  M&nius,  praen.  (xnftai-,  morning);  Mto6niU8; 
NOnius  (nOno-,  ninth);  Faplnlus;  FfitrSnius  (petrOn-,  rustic}); 
FUnlus;    Fompdnius;    Pupinla,   a  tribe;    Scrlbfinius;   BemprOnius; 

1  The  poet's  name  is  written  both  Attius  and  Accius.     In  Greek 
'Xttios  only  is  found. 
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Sicinlos;  Slnnins;  Stertlnius  (stertfire,  snore)) \  STStOnlus;  Tarqyl- 
nliis;  Tltinlus;  TrdbSnliu;  V&tlnlus;  Verginius;  Vlnlus  (vino-, 
civinel)]  Vipsfiiiiiu;  VdcSnlus;  Voltlnla,  a  tribe ;  VdlnnmlOB. 

l-lo  AoQliiB;  JBlius;  JBrnXUus  (sdxntllo-,  rival);   AauUlus  or  9'49 

Aaoilllus  (aqiylla-?,  eagle)  \  Areliiu;  Atillus;  AurSlius;. 
GaoHlus;  Camilla,  a  tribe;  CarvUUus;  CascelUus;  Cosllas;  ComS- 
Uqb;  DuHios  or  Duelllus  (duello-,  war);  FoSUus  or  FoUub;  Oelllns; 
HoBtUlOB  (host!-,  enemy})]  J^tHUB;  LsbUus;  Lollliu;  LilcSllus (Lftdo-?); 
IbBlliiB ;  KamUlus ;  Uftzilllus  (M&Qio-) ;  UanlliiB  (MoXXtor  and  Ma- 
Xtosr);  OfbHloB;  Otftdlios;  PetUius  or  Fetllllns;  FostSUus;  Follla, 
a  tnbe;  FompUlOB;  FdpULus  or  FOplUlua  (pOptUo-,  people);  FnVllus, 
praen.  (p6p1Uo-,  people);  PnbllllaB  (Publio-) ;  QvlnctUliiB;  ROxnlllUB 
(R5m1Uo-);  R&pIlliiB;  RlitllluB;  ServQlUB;  SextlUuB  (sexto-);  SIUub 
IsHO'tJlatnosed);  StatillUB  (Bt&tlo-);  TIgelllUB;  TrebelllnB;  Tallias 
(Ttdlo-);  TurplIluB  (turpi-,  fouf);  VergUlOB;  VUUus;  VltelUus  (vi- 

r-lo  Axrliu;   Ciirlus;  FOrlus  (fOr-  thief})  \  Galerla»  a  tribe;  950 

BatdrlUB;  L&btoiQB;  UgarliiB;  MUmtirluB  (X>v.)  or  M&- 
xnHrlTiB  (Prop.) ;  M&rlus  (mftrl-,  sea) ;  HaBBurlUB  (M&BtLrlus,  Pers.) ; 
MercftrluB;  NdrlnB;  NumdrlOB  (praen.);  NlimitOrlaB;  F&pIrlUB;  Fiha- 
rlUB;  FlsBtorlQB;  B&blrluB  (r&ble-?  madness)  \  BnbrluB  (rabro-,  red)'^ 
SertOrluB;  Sptblus,  praen.  illegitimate;  St&bSrluB;  TIbdrlus,  praen. 
(TXbdrl-,  the  Tiber);  TltuziOB;  V&ldrluB;  yftrluB,  spotted }  Vexrlus 
(verrl-,  a  boar);  VeBtorlus;  VfitnrlUB. 

B-lo  CsBluB   {bluish  grey}   or  from  csbbo-,  slain});    GaBslns 

XcasBo-,   empty) i  HortenBloB  (horto-,  garden);   Ferslus 
(Ferea-,  Persian);  SObIub;  VoIubIub. 

^    I     XJaJuB  (comp.  aaviiia),  praen^   Va^  (increasing^  from 
^^     on&g-i  §  129.  %./l);  St^JOB, 

or^eio-l  'AJ^P'»!®^^  (AM?Tdo-,  Jpulianl);  AteJUB;  AunmculeJUB;  95« 
I  CaxraleJUB;  dcereJOB  (L.  41.  28);  Consulejiu;  CocceJiiB; 
EgnatuleJUB  (G.  Phil.  3.  3);  FlavOleJiiB;  FonteJiu;  mrta- 
lejQB  (hlrto-,  shaggy);  LuoceJHB;  FompeJOB  (comp.poxnp- 
tlB=^4yln(iTe,  §  118,  a);;  BabtU^oB  (rabiila-,^^/i/b^rr); 
9aiifeJiiB;  Sejiui;  VeUsJiu;  VenqleJuB;  Voltejiu. 


a-lo 
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CHAPTER  X. 
VERB-STEMS. 


Simple  verbs  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  952 
are  formed : 

(i)  by  union  of  a  root  directly  with  the  suffixes  of  inflexion : 

(z)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  root : 

(3)  ^7  tb^  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  noun-stexn : 

(4)  by  the  addition  of  a  special  derivative-suffix  (as  well  as  a 
verbal  stem-suffix)  to  a  root. 

Those  verbs  whose  precise  origin  is  obscure  may  be  presumed 
to  belong  really  to  one  of  these  classes. 

I.  The  ^rjt  of  these  classes  contains  what  are  probably  the  953 
oldest  verbs  in  the  language.  Manv  of  these  verbs  exhibit,  when 
the  inflexional  suffixes  are  stripped  off,  a  form  different  from  what 
we  may  imagine  to  be  the  simple  root  Such  differences  are 
partly  due  to  modifications,  either  in  fiict  (e.  g.  vlno-^re,  Tlc^tum), 
or  in  origin  (e.g.  Jimg-ere,  from  root  Jug-),  belonging  to  the 
present  stem  only,  and  therefore  in  the  sphere  of  inflexion  rather 
than  of  derivation :  and  partly  due  to  early  modifications  of  the 
root  in  order  to  suit  a  different  shade  or  turn  of  the  radical  concep- 
tion (comp.  Yorr-dre  with  vert-ere).  In  some  cases  the  apparent 
root  may  conceal  a  compound  or  derivative  origin. 

4, .  The  second  class  contains  verbs  with  each  of  the  stem 
suffixes,  e.g.  amftre,  dlbSre;  argu-ere,  minu-ere;  ten§re,  c&rSre; 
vdnlre,  fSrire.  In  some  cases  the  stem-suffix  is  constant  in  all  parts 
of  the  verb;  in  others  it  is  confined  to  the  present  tense.  This  in- 
constancy may  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  thfe  stem- 
suffix  was  originally  a  tense-suffix  only,  or  that  its  use  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth,  and  therefore  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  its  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  e  verbs,  the  e  is  constant  only 
where  it  is  radical. 
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3.  The  third  class  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  a  verbs 
and  a  considerable  number  of  e  verbs.  In  some  cases  the  noun 
from  which  the  verb  might  naturally  be  derived  is  not  found,  but 
the  verb  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others. 

4.  thQ  fourth  class  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  unless  the 
frequentative  verbs  r§§  964 — 966)  be  referred  to  it  and  not  to  the 
third  class.  The  otner  verbs  w^ith  derivative  suffixes  named  below 
(§§  961,  963,  967 — 969)  may  probably  be  considered  as  presuming 
noim-stems  as  their  origin.  The  suffix  sc  (§978)  is  more  properly 
an  inflexional  than  a  derivative  suffix. 


The  following  lists  contain  chiefly  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  954 
classes,  and  those  verbs  of  the  second  class  in  which  the  stem-suffix 
is  constant.  The  other  verbs  of  the  second  class  (with  some  excep- 
tions, chiefly  of  1  verbs)  and  the  verbs  of  the  first  class  are  omitted 
here,  being  already  enumerated  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.  (also  in 
XXI.  and  xxiii.). 

The  verbs  will  be  arranged  here  under  their  stem-suffixes  (not  in 
the  above^-named  classes). 


i.    Verbs  with  -a  stems. 

(1)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems : 

ancillarl,  be  a  handmaid;  ftnlmare,  M  with  breath;  ftquarl, 
/etch  <ivater ;  bollare  (also  bulllre),  bubble;  c&liiTnnlarl,  bring  false 
charges;  c&Tillarl,  Jest;  causaxl,  give  as  a  reason ;  ofinare,  sup ; 
centlMare,  divide  into  centuries ;  cdm&re,  furnish  <ufith  hair  (only 
in  participles);  conTlyari,  banquet  «with  others;  cOplUare,  unite; 
c6r5iiare,  crown ;  CQlpare,  blame ;  cdrare,  take  charge  of;  diff ftmare, 
spread  abroad  (fSma);  effSmlnare,  make  thoroughly  womanish; 
fiptUarl,  feast ;  flabrlcare,  fashion ;  f&btUarl,  converse ;  fariarl,  keep 
holiday^;  figllrare,  form;  flammare,  blaze;  formare,  mould;  forxnl- 
care,  creep  like  ants ;  fortHnare,  bless ;  fILgare,  put  to  flight ;  fH- 
riare,  drive  mad;  gemmare,  bud;  glOrlarl,  boast;  infltiarl, 
equivocate;  tnsldlarl,  put  an  ambush;  l&crlmare,  weep;  Ubrare, 
balance;  Uneare,  make  straight;  Umare,  to  file;  luxi&ilaxe,  be  rank; 
Urare,  plough-in  seed;  m&diliiari,  contrive;  m&cUare,  spot;  mfttd- 
T\xA,fell  wood;  mfitarl,  measure;  minarl,  threaten;  mOrari,  delay ; 
xnultare,^^,  punish ;  nauseare,  be  sea^sick ;  nOtare,  mark ;  nllgarl, 
trifle;  nundlziarl,  attend  market,  traffic;  oUitt&rare,  cover  with 
letters,  obliterate;  occare,  hoe;  Opdrarl,  be  busy;  plantare,  plant; 
prsBdarl,  make  booty;  vrieDKn^fght;  auadrare,  make,  or  be,  square; 
rXmari,  root  out,  search  (rima,  chink);  rlxarl,  quarrel;  rOtare, 
wheel;   rOgaie,  wrinkle y   sftslnare,  fatten;   sdntlUaie,  sparkle; 
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BC^araxi^plaj  the  buffoon;  specftlari,  spy  out  (spedUa,  ivatcb  ttnver) ; 
splcare  (P\in,)yjumisb  twitb  ears  of  com;  vsl^saxn^  foam  ;  stlllare, 
drop;  BtlptUazl,  make  a  bargain  (from  stXpiUa,  a  straivl  or  from 
diminutive  of  BtlpB,  tf  rein  f);  tiMlbnxe^bore;  tatleajijpiaj  tricAs;  trfi- 
tinarl,  *iveigb;  turbare,  disturb;  umbrare,  overs hadoeiv ;  nndarD, 
swells  <wa*ve ;  and  others. 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems ;  956 

gULdare,  turn  to  ice;  m&ldlare  (also  dep.),  take  a  noon-day  tneal. 

(3)  from  nouns  with  -0  stems  j  (a)  from  substantives :  ^7 

ftcervare,  pile  up  (aceryns) ;  fi4iiltdrare,  pollute  (adulter) ;  »stl- 
vare,  pass  the  summer  (nstlya,  pi.  summer  quarters)  \  arbltrazl, 
form  a  judgment  (axlAtetr,  judge) ;  arcbltectarl,  build  (arcbltectus) ; 
argflmentarl,  adduce  proof  ijiiXgflaaBDtnm)  ]  armare,  arm  (arma  pL); 
audllarl,  belp  (auziliuin);  bacoharl,  celebrate  Bacchic  rites ^  revel; 
baJIUare  carry  a  burden  (baJulus,  portef)\  b&fllare,  kiss  (bftslnzn}; 
bellftre,  foiar  (bellum);    caoblnniare,  laugh  (cacibixmtis) ;    csalare^ 
grave  (calum,  a  burin)  \  calceaze  (caldare),  shoe  (calceus);  caiu 
cellare  (post-Aug.);    lattice^  cross  through  (canoelll,  pi.);     c&pia- 
trare,  halter  (c&piBtrum) ;  carbimdUare  (Phn.),  have  a  carbuncle 
'  (carbunculus) ;  drclnarl,  round  (drdniu,  pair  of  compasses) ;  circfi- 
larl,  form  a  group  (drciUus) ;  conclllare,  unite  (condUam) ;  eonaXllarl, 
form  plans  (coxudliiim) ;  convlciarl,  rail  (convXciiim) ;  cCHaxe,  JSlter 
(cdluxn) ;   cribrare,  sift  (cribrnm) ;  dixntUare,  pile  up  (dbnttliu) ; 
dineare,  fujedge  (dineus) ;  daxnnare,  condemn  ^daxnniim,  loss) ;  dlgUt- 
diarl,  fight  it  out  (gl&dlus);  ddmlnarl,  rtue  (dSmXniui) ;  ddnare, 
grants  make  a  grant  to  (dOnum) ;  emendare,  take  out  faults  (mendmn)  ; 
f&miUarl,  be  a  servant  (f&miUxiB) ;  fennentare,  cause  to  ferment  (fer- 
xnentum);  flftgeUare,  <whip  (fl&geUitm) ;  frSnare,  bridle  (f^rSmun) ; 
frOmeiitari,  get  com  (ftOxnentum);  fdcare,  dye  (ffloiis);  ftlmare, 
smoke  (fOmus);    fUndare,  establish  (fundus,  bottom)  \    gtlbeniare» 
steer  (gttbema  pi.);  J6cari,  joke  (Jdcus);  Jflgare,  yoke  (JIUnun); 
JUgtUare,  cut  the  throat  (Jikgnlum);  Iftmentaxl,  lament  (Lftmenta,  n. 
pi.);   l&nlare,  butcher  (lanlua);   l&aveare  (not  prae-Aug.)*  $nar§ 
(l&qvens);    lignarl,  collect  <wood  (lignum);    Utoare,  place  (Iftens^; 
lucraTl,  make  gains  (lucrum);  lustrare,  purify^  survey  (lUBtnun); 
m&cSrare,  steep  (m&cer) ;  mlnistrare,  attend  (minister) ;  mddlUazl. 
measure  (mOdtUus);   monstrare,  show  (Wonstrum);   n^Uari,  do 
business  (ndgSUum);   nOdare,   knot  (nSdus);  numerare,  fount  (ntt* 
mftrus);   nuntiare,  announce  (nuntius);   osdUaxi,  kiss  (osdUum); 
Otiari,   have  leisure   (6tlum) ;   p&btUari,  collect  fodder  (pabulum) ; 
palpare,  stroke  (palpum^;  pamplnare,  trim  vines  (pamplnus,  a  vine 
tendril)]  pastlnare,  dibble  (pastlnum);  pOptUare  (also -ail),  devastate 
(p6pulus7);    prosllarl,  battle  (prcalium);    prdoare  (rare),  demand 
(prOcus) ;  r&dlaxe,  shoot  forth  rays  (rftdius) ;  regnare,  reign  (regnum) ; 
rdpudiare,  reject  (rCpudium) ;  8Grllta{j^  search  (examine  into  heaps 
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of  old  stuff  \  flcrata  pi.) ;  semure,  talie  care  of  (sennu) ;  slbUare, 
bus  (tibHQB);  ajgnare,  stamp  (slgaum);  somnlare,  dream  (som- 
nlum);  sOnare,  sound  (sOniu);  sp&tiari,  <walk  about  (sxAtlimi) ; 
spOllare,  despoil  (spdliam) ;  st&btUarl,  st^ble^  roost  (flt&bulitm) ; 
strxniUare  prick  (stlmuliis) ;  stdxn&charl,  be  irritated  (stdmadius) ; 
Btnprarl,  debauch  (stnimiiii) ;  svftvlare,  hiss  (svaviuin);  sulcare, 
furrvu)  (snlcua) ;  siisiiiTare,  tvDbisper  (stUnimiB) ;  termlxiaxe,  set  bounds 
to  (terxnlnns) ;  trlompliare,  triumph  (trlitmphas) ;  tumulare  co'ver 
fwitb  a  mound  (ttbntlliui);  vallare,  surround  with  a  rampart  Tval* 
lum);  vSlare,  'veil  (vaum);  ▼entllare,  make  a  small  breeze  (yen- 
tttliu);  Tllicare,  to  be  a  farm  steward  (vUXons);  TlUare,  spoii 
(ylUom) ;  volgare,  publish  (volgOB) ;  and  others. 

ib)    From  adjectives  with  -0  steins : 

SBmtUarl,  rival;  nqiTare,  le'vel;  ftliexiare,  alienate;  altamare,  </o  958 
by  turns;  antXqncxe,  reject  a  bill;  ftpricarl,  b(uk  in  the  sun;  aapdrare, 
roughen  (asper);  avemmcare,  avert;  csecare,  blind;  c&yaxe,    make 
hollofw ;  cl&rare,   make  illustrious;   commOdare,   make  serviceable; 
conthoBxe,  Join;  oOnxBcare,  quiver;  crlspSxe,  curl;  cunct&xl,  delay; 
curvare,  bend;  curtare,  dock;  densare,  thicken;  d6pr&yare,  distort 
(pr&YO-);  d5s01are,  render  desolate  (sdlo-);  dlgnarl,  think  worthy; 
dH&tare,  spread  (Iftto-);   dUrare,  harden;   exsHBuaSxe,  make  plain; 
f6cimdare(Verg.),  make  fruitful;  festXnare,  hasten;  fizxnare,  strength^ 
^n;f<8dare,  dirty;  Naiestaxe^fll  with  death;  fascare,  darken;  gdxni- 
nare,  double;  gr&t&rl,  show  pleasure;  Mbemare,  winter;  Ul&rare, 
cheer;  hOnestare,  compliment;  IgaSrare,  ignore  (Igxkiras) ;  Incestare, 
defile;  infestare,  attack;  inflrmare,  weaken;  InaviStare,  disquiet;  Intd- 
grare,  renew  (integer) ;  Itdrare,  repeat  (comp.  Itenun,  adv.);  l&cSrare, 
tear  (liuoei)\  ISBtArl,  rejoice;  latlflcare,  make  glad;  lasBftxe,  weary; 
laxarO)  loosen ;  UMrare,  free  (Uber) ;  m&turare,  ripen ;  mfidXcarl, 
(also -are)  heal;  mendicari,  beg;  mirarl,  wonder  at;  misdrarl,  de- 
plore  (miser,  wretched) ;  mfLtUare,  lop ;  mfLtuarl,  borrow ;  nOvare, 
renew;  nfldare,  make  bare;  oblI(inare,  turn  aside;  obecilrare,  darken; 
dpinarl,  to  think  (comp.  nee  opinus) ;  orl>are,  bereave;  p&clflcare, 
pacify;  pandare,  bend^  curve;  pgrdgilnari,  travel;  perpfituare  (rare), 
perpetuate;  piare,  appease;  pigrare  (Lucr.\  pXgrarl  (Cic),  to  be 
lazy  (piger);  privare,  deprive  (privns,  single);  pr6l>are,  test,  show  to 
be  good;  prOIBaare,  profane;  proepSrare,  make  prosperotu ;  prOpln- 
(inare,  approach;  publicare,  make  public;  qLuadrfiplarl,  be  an  informer 
(lit.  get  fourfold  penalty) ;  racIprOcare,  move  to  and  fro;  rostlcarl, 
live  in  the  country;  r&tllare,  make  or  be  red;  8&crare,  consecrate 
(s&cer);   s&oare,  heal;  s&tlirare,  glut  (s&tur);  saudare,   wound; 
Bteundare,  favour ;  sdrenare,  clear  up ;  assdvSrare,  assert  strongly  ; 
penS>Y9i9xe, persist;  siceare,  dry;  86ciare,  ally;  sdUdare,  make  solid; 
Bolllcltare,  harass;  spissare,  Tnake  thick;  sitpSrare,  overcome;  stL- 
nlnare,  bend  upwards;  tardare,  delay;  tranavlllare,  calm;  trSpI- 
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dare,  ifurry;  tnmcare,  /0/;  Yftcoare,  «w/(f/  yigaxl,  stro//  about; 
vftzlare,  diversify;  vastare,  lay  waste;  yfirecnsdarl,  feel  bashful; 
Hmectare,  moisten;  and  others. 

(4)  From  substantives  with  -n  stems :  959 

SBBtuare,  he  hot,  surge;  arenare,  bend  like  a  bofw;  fluctnare  (also 
depon.),  undulate^  «waver;  Blnnare,  curve;  tftznultitare  (also  depon.), 
make  a  bustle, 

(5)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems :  ^ 

antestarl  (for  ante-testarl),  call  witnesses  preliminarily  (testl-) ; 
calcare,  trample  (calx,  beef);  cSlSbiVLre^  frequent  (MSber);  c61§rare. 
basten  (c61er);  comp&rare,  matcb  (par:  besides  the  compound  of 
parare) ;  concordare,  agree  (concors) ;  ditare,  enrich  (dis) ;  dfitare, 
dower  (d5s) ;  dtipUcare,  double  (duplex) ;  exstirpare,  root  out  (stirps) ; 
fraudare,  cheat  (firaus);  firdqventare,  resort  to  (firdqyens);  gr&Tare, 
burden  (gr&yis) ;  hSMtare,  blunt  (hfibes) ;  IntexpOlare,  furbish  up 
(interpdllB) ;  Idvare,  lighten  (IdviB);  mdm6rare,  relate  (mCmor); 
mercari,  traffic  (merx);  pftcare,  appease  (pax);  pftrentare,  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  a  parent?  (p&rens);  plscari, }?Ji&  (plsciB);  prsddtpltare, 
hurl  down  (prsaceps) ;  prdpftgare,  propagate  (propSc^es) ;  qnirltare, 
cry  in  fear  {declare  oneself  a  citizen  ?  Quixis) ;  r6pre8entare,  exhibit^ 
pay  at  once  (prsBsens);  sfidare,  settle  (sMes);  sImtUare,  pretend  (id- 
mllis);  suffOcare,  choke^  bold  under  throat  (fauces  pi.);  BupplXcare, 
supplicate  (supplex) ;  tenuare,  make  thin  (tenyls) ;  testarl,  call  <iuit^ 
nesses  (testis);  trlstarl  (Sen.),  be  sad;  contrlstare,  sadden  (trlstlB); 
turpare,  be  foul  (tuxpls) ;  virldare,  make  or  be  green  (virldls) ;  and 
some  others. 

(6)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems :  9^-» 

am^Srare,  pile  up  (agger) ;  &rU$tare,  butt  (arlea) ;  auctlfinari,  bold 
an  auction  (auctlo);  auctSrare,  guaranty^  hire  out  (auctor);  aucft- 
parl,  chase  after  (auceps);  augfixtirl,  augur  (augur);  ausplcarl,  taJke 
omens  (auspex);  c&cflmXxiare,  point  (c&cumen);  oognOmlnare,  sur- 
name (cognomen);  cOlOrare,  colour  (color);  contlOnarl,  harangue 
^contlo);  crindnarl,  bring  a  cbarge  (crimen);  crftc-1-are,  torture 
^crux,  a  cross) ;  dec6rare,  decorate  (dteus) ;  dlsdimlnare,  distinguish 
^discrlmen) ;  Sqyitare,  ride  a  horse  (dqveB) ;  exAmlnare,  weigh  (ex- 
Smen,  tongue  of  balance) ;  exli6r6dare,  disinherit  (exhfires) ;  extUare, 
be  an  exile  (exul) ;  extlb&rare,  overflow  (fiber,  abundant) ;  flnfirare 
(also  dep.),  lend  money  (fSnus,  interest);  ferrOmlnare,  soider  (ferrfi- 
men);  frtltlcare  (also  dep.),  sprout  (firutex);  folgftrare,  lighten  (tal- 
gur) ;  fiilmlnare,  hurl  thunderbolts  (fulmen) ;  filnSrare,  inter  (fOnua) ; 
fOrarl,  thieve  (fur);  gSnCrare,  beget  (gftnus^;  germlnare  (Plin.), 
bud  (gennen) ;  gl6m6rare,  gather  into  a  ball  (gltaius) ;  glUtlnare, 
glue  (glflten);  Udmare,  spend  winter  (hiems);  hdnSrare,  honour 
(hOnor) ;  hospltarl,  be  a  guest  (hoepes) ;  Im&glnarl,  picture  to  oneself 
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(Ima^o) ;  Uiterpretari,  Interpret  (interpres) ;  Jftdicore,  judge  (Judex) ; 
JUrare,  swear  lit.  e^rm  right  (Jits) ;  l&bOrare,  labour  (l&bor) ;  l&pl- 
daro,  stone  (l&pis) ;  laudare,  praise  (laus) ;  Iggare,  appoint  formally 
(lex) ;  manclpare,  sell  (manceps) ;  margliLare,  furnish  <with  a  rim 
(margo);  mHXtare,  serve  as  a  soldier  (miles);  mddSrare,  regulate 
(as  if  from  a  stem  mOdtUk ;  comp.  modes-tus)  *,  mlinerare,  reward 
(mimoa);  murmtlrare,  murmur  (murmur);  nOmlnare,  name  (nd- 
man);  nfltiicare,  suckle  (nutrix);  OdSrare,  gi've  a  smelly  odorari, 
scent  out  (ddor) ;  fimlnarl,  forbade  (6men) ;  Onfirare,  burden  (dnus) ; 
Opdrarl,  work  (dpus);  Orare,  specik  (5s,  mouth)]  ordlnare,  set  in 
order  .  (ordo) ;  paupdrare,  make  poor  (pauper) ;  pU^drare,  pledge 
(pUnius);  ponddrare,  weigh  (pondus);  pr6carl,^r^  (prex);  pulyd-> 
rare,  bestrew  with  dust  (pulvis);  rdcordari,  call  to  mind  (cor  n.); 
re&ijBr6rare,  make  copl  again  (ttigxis);  remXgare,  row  (r6m6x);  rd- 
bOrare,  strengthen  (r5bur);  rdrare,  drop,  bedew  (ros);  rOmlnare 
(also  dep.),  chew  the  cud  (rflmen);  s&lfltare,  greet  (s&liiLs);  sc€-^ 
ISrare,  pollute  (scdlus);  s9gr6gare,  separate  (segrex);  sSmlnare, 
sow  (sSmen) ;  sperare,  hope  (spes  §  340  n.) ;  stercdrare,  dung  (ster- 
cus) ;  temp^rare,  proportion,  forbear  (tempos) ;  v&dari,  bind  over  by 
bail  (vas);  Y&p5rare,  steam  (v&por);  ySlitari,  skirmish  (vSles); 
y6n6rari,  <worship  {regard  as  charming  \  vfinus);  verbdrare,  beat 
(yerbdra  pi.) ;  vennlnare,  to  have  worms  (vermlna  pi.) ;  vlgUare, 
watch  (vigil);  ul(}8rare,  ulcer  (ulcus);  Yulndrare,  <iuo2/;2/(yulnus). 


-lea  alblcare,  be  white  (albSre) ;  candlcare  (Plin.),  be  whitish  962 

(candere);  claudicare,  be  lame  (clauddre);  fOdlcare,  dig 
frequently  (fddfire);   varicare,  straddle;  prsBy&ricaxi,  act 
in  collusion  (vftro-,  crooked)  \   velUcare,  pluck  (vellSre), 
Comp.  §  768. 

•t-isai         castlgare,  chastise  (cas^o-);  flutlgare,  bring  to  a  poi?it;9^3 
UXlgBxe,  tire  (make  to  yawn,  £&ti-^  §  803) ;   vestXgare^ 
track.    (With  this  suffix  comp.  yecUgal.) 

-ta  (-sa)    As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles :  usually  express-  964 

ing  repeated  action,  or  attempt.  In  a  few  cases  the  simple 
verb  does  not  exist,  or  has  a  different  form  of  past  participle. 
(None  are  from  participles  in  -ato :  compare  §  965.) 

adj'iltare,  help  (adjayare) ;  adventare,  come  continually  (ady&ilre); 
aegrOtare,  to  bs  sick  (comp.  ssgro-);  affectare,  aim  «/  (afflcfire); 
amplexari,  embrace  (amplecti) ;  aptare,  fit  (comp.  api-sc-1) ;  argtl- 
tari,  prate  (argufire) ;  artare,  compress  (arcSre) ;  assentari,  flatter 
(comp.  assentlre) ;  cantare,  sing  (canfire) ;  captare,  catch  at  (capSre); 
certare,  strive  (cemfire) ;  cessare,  loiter  (cSd&re) ;  citare,  rouse  (cifire); 
cceptare,  begin  (ccepdre) ;  commentarl,  debate  (commlnlsci) ;  conflic- 
tare,^^^^  (confligdre) ;  consultare,  deliberate  (conslUdre);  crSpItare^ 

24 — 2 
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rattle  (cr0i>are) ;  cftUtare,  lie  frequently  (eftbaxe) ;  cnxsarB,  run  about 
(cnrrSre) ;  d&tare,  gi've  repeatedly  (d&re) ;  defJanBare,  defend  (defen- 
dfire);  delectare,  delight  (dSUcAref  pne-Cic);  dlctare,  say  frequently 
(dictoft);  dlssertare,  discuss  (dissdrSre);  dOmltare,  to;n^  (ddmaxe); 
dormltare,  3^  j/f^  (donnlie);  dftctare,  lead  about  (dflcfoe) ;  ezer- 
dtaxe,  exercise  (ezeroira);  f!lgltare,^<ff  habitually  (fttgire);  crestare, 
«w^ar  (g6r6re)j  grasBari*  attack  (comp.  gr&dl) ;  gnatftre,  taste  (comp. 
ycvfti');  M-Witare,  dwell  in  (b&bere);  hortarl,  exhort  (cf.  p.   237): 
Itare,  go  frequently  (ire) ;  Jaet&re,  /o/j,  boast  (Jftcdte)^'  labefiactare, 
overthrow;  lactare,  ^wheedle  (l&c6re,  only  in  compounds);  lapsare, 
stumble  (Iftbl) ;  l&tittare,  lie  hid  (l&t6re) ;  mactare,  slaughter  (comp. 
mactos,  as  if  from  xnSipSre);  maatare  TPlauL),  linger  (sumSre); 
mfirltare,  use  to  earn  (xn6r§re) ;  mersare  (mertare,  oM,  according  to 
Quint.),  dip  (mergftre);  mOtare,   move  , about ^{mbs^i%n)\  musBare, 
mutter  (comp.  mflttlre,  fw^eti/);  mfttare,  change  (comp.  xndy€re); 
n&tare,  sm)im  (n&re,  §  644) ;  nictare,  fu)ink  (conip.  c0ii3Qr@re) ;  nizaii, 
strive  (niti);  nOtare,  note  (nosoSre;  comp.  cogoitos);  nfltare,  nod 
(nuere,  only  in  compounds);  «ecaltare^£ro»risa/(occftiere);  offensaie. 
strike  often;  ostentare,  sbonu  <^  (ostSnddre) ;  p&idtare,  shake  <witb 
fear  (p&vSre);  pensare,  weigh  (pendfire);  pl&citare  (Plaut.  once), 
use  to  please  (pl&c9ret) ;  pOUIcItSil,  make  overtures  (polUoeil) ;  por- 
tare,  carry  (comp.  Trop-euciv) ;  p5tare,  drink  (pfitus) ;  prensaro,  grasp 
(prendfire);   pressare,  press  (prdmdre);  pulsare  (pultare,  old,  ac- 
cording to  QmvAiX.^ibeat  (peUfire) ;  ptLtare,  prune^settle^  think (ptLtos): 
Qvassare,  shake  (g.y&tdre) ;  raptare,  snatch  (r&p^) ;  reptare,  creep 
often  (r6p§re) ;  responsare,  ansnjoer  (respondSre) ;  restltare,  stay  be- 
hind (restare) ;  mctare,  belch  (as  if  from  a  verb  mgfire ;  comp.  mc- 
tus);  saltare,  dance  (sdJire);  sdEtarl,  inquire  (scdre);  2&cAaa!\^  folios 
(sdqvi,  secfLtom);  apectare,  look  (spidcdre);  stertpltare,  rustle  (strS- 
p6re);  temptare,  «//<?»//;  terrltare,yr«]g'>&/»i(terrere);  tortare,  tor- 
ture (torqvere) ;  tractare,  handle  .(trfthfire) ;  tiltarl,  protect  (tuSrl) : 
Yersaxe,  turn  about  (vertSre);  'wzare,   hamss  (v^hSre,   ▼ectom); 
trOltltare,  roll  (volvSrefc) ;  vOxnItare,  vomit  often  (vOmSre). 

-Ita  Usually  suffixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  <i 

of  another  verb;   sometimes  the  I  may  be  part  of  the 
stem,  not  of  the  suffix. 

figltare,  shake  (igfire) ;  bulralcitari  (PI.  Most.  sz)tbe  an  ox-driver 
(as  if  from  bubulcare);  cSnlliare,  Jmejften  (cSnare);  dftmltan», 
shout  repeatedly  (clftmare) ;  cOgitare,  think  (cQgSre) ;  dSbHitare,  ^weaken 
(dSblU-,  adj.);  dlibltare,  doubt  (dlibio-);  febr-ic-Itare,  be  ill  of  a  fever 
(febrl-  comp.  febrlcHlosus,  §  814);  fl&gltare,  demand;  fltUttare,  ^oa/ 
(flu-6re);  blfitare  (prx-Cic),  ya<wn  frequently  (bi&re);  Imltarl,  imi^ 
tate;  Impfirltare,  command  (Impteftre);  mlnltaxl,  threaten  repeatedly 
(xnlnSjl) ;  m5bllitare,  make  moveable  (xn5blli-) ;  nds^tare,  deny  repeat- 
edly  (negare) ;  nGbllltare,  make  famous  (nOblli-) ;  nOxnlnltare  (Lucr.), 
name  (nomlnare);  noscltare,  recdgnize  (noscdre);  palpitax«,  throb 
(palpSre);  paritare  (Plaut),  make  preparations  (pftrare);  pertfiQ- 
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tarlf  put  to  the  tat  (peifdUo-) ;  avarltare,  seek  earnestly  (qiuurAre) ; 
qYfirltaii,  complain  (avfirl);  rdgltare,  ask  eagerlj  (rOgare);  adsd- 
tarl,  inquire  (sdscdre);  t&dltani  (part.)t  Seating  about  (taxuldre); 
venditare,  offer /or  sale  (vendAre);  vOdtare,  call  often  (vdcare); 
vOUtare,^  a&out  (vdlftre).  Comp.  also  ordpltare,  dlMtare,  dOxnl* 
tare,  exerdtare,  l&tltare,  mfiiltare,  p&yitare,  pl&dtare,  polUdtari, 
Btripltare,  tenltare,  vOxnltare,  in  §  964. 

-tlt&(-8lt&)   i.e.  -Ita  suffixed  to  same  stem  as  past  participles  or  9^ 
ordinary  frequentatives. 

actltftre,  act  often  (ftgfire) ;  cantltare,  sing  often  (c&a- 
tare) ;  cunltare,  run  about  (ctmare) ;  dfifensitare,  frequently  to  de^ 
ftnd  (Men&6Te);  diotltare,  say  repeatedly  (dictare);  dnctltare,  lead 
(ductare);  emptltare  (post-Aug.),  buy  up  (dmdre);  factltare,  do 
frequently  (Ocfire);  gestittare,  be  wont  to  carry  (gSstare);  bsdsltare, 
hesitate  (lisrSre) ;  lootitaxe,  read  frequently  (Ifigfire) ;  manitltare,  stay 
rm&nOre) ;  mlBsItare,  send  repeatedly  ^olttdre) ;  xniuultare,  grumble 
(mussare) ;  pensltare,  pay  habitually^  Cic,  ponder^  Liv.,  Suet  (pen- 
dAre);  prandtare,  lunch  (prandSre);  respondtare,  gi've  frequent 
opinions  (rospoiuiSr») ;  Bczipatare,  vjrite  often  (scrlbfire) ;  imctltare, 
anoint  often  (nngrfire);  ventltare,  come  repeatedly  (ytaXre);  Ticti* 
tare,  liije  (TlvSre);  Tldtare,  *visit  (vlddre,  Tlsfire).  So  fldt&tns 
(not  used  in  finite  verb,  except  by  GelL),  customary  (flti). 

-dii&         comp.  §  936.     Chiefly  from  stem  in  -0n,  with  n  omitted.  967 

lialudnarl,  dream;  latrAdnaxl,  practise  brigandage  (la* 
trOn-);  linOdnarl,  be  a  pander  (16n0n-);  patrOdnari,  be  a  patron 
(patrOno-);  raUodaarl,  calculate  (r&tiOn-);  sermfidnarl,  con*verse 
(sennOn-) ;  ^rtiMisSjaasit  foretell  (y&ti-). 

■J}?/  CompaJre  the  nouns  with  suffix  -ttlo^  &c.  (§§  856—867)  968 

■j^  j  and  the  verbs  in  §§  955 — 958. 

6J-1Uare,  <u;^7,  cry  (eja);  gestl-dUaxl,  gesticulate  (gestn-); 
gr&t-tUazl,  congratulate  (gr&to-»  pleasingy^  dpI-ttUarl,  assist  (dpi-, 
ttUL-;  comp.  ttUl,  /l&tum);  poB-ttUare,  demand  (comp.  poscfire);  sor- 
bUare,  sip  (comp.  sorbSre);  straag-tUare,  strangle  (comp.  strlng-dre, 
orpdyyctv) ;  v&ptUare,  be  beaten;  ylAlare,  use  force  /o(7l-);  Tltftlaxe, 
sacrifice^  keep  holiday;  ftltUare,  bowl  (probably  a  reduplicated  hofwl); 
ustulare,  singe  (nsto-). 

V 

-ill&  c&y-illazl,  yVj/,  banter  (c&vlUa-);  oonscrlb-illare  (Cat.),  969 

scribble  on  (scrlb-dre) ;  focillare  (or  focilare),  cherish 
(fOco-?);  fnrc-lllftre  (?),  tossi  (fursa-,  forcilla-);  ob8trlgillare,^//^r 
(obstrlffg-ere) ;  EfsAiiUiil/ixe,  sparkle  (sdntilla-) ;  allg-Ulare,  beat  black 
and  blue;  tlt-illare,  tickle;  Yftc-Ulare  (vaodllare,  Lucr.  once), 
nvaddle^  hesitate  (vacca-,  a  co<w). 
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•trft  eald-trare,  kick  (cald-);  castrare,  gdd  (comp.  jcacrrcop 

and  Plin.  8.  §  109);  frustrarl,  cheat  (ftustra,  firandl-); 
Ifttrare,  bark  (comp.  Xax-ffi/?);  p&trare,  perform  (patr-);  p&i6- 
trare,  penetrate  (pdntLi,  store). 

Formed  from,  or  parallel  to,  other  verbs;  most  are  compounds:   ■ 

antlclpare,  anticipate  (ante,  c&p6-re);  ap-  (com-)  -pellare,  ad- 
dress (pelldre);  aspemarl,  scorn,  spurn  (ab,  gpemere);  consplcart 
descry  (ctmsplcdre) ;  constemare,  dismay  (oonBtemSre) ;  dicare,  dedi- 
cate (diodre) ;  SdtLcare,  bring  up,  train  (§dtlc6re) ;  Ind&spELre,  track  out 
(indo  &gSre?  IndSgOn-);  inBtlgaxe,  goad  on  (In,  stingYftre);  l&bare, 
slip  (Iftbi);  l&varB,  ftvasb  (l&vdre)';  llayare,  melt  (UqySre  or  IXqvi, 
be  fluid  or  clear)  \  mandare,  commit,  entrust  (m&nu-,  d&re) ;  mnlcare, 
beat  (mulcSre,  stroke);  nuncftpare  (nGmlne  c&pere?  cf.  §  997);  oc- 
cUpare,  seize  (ob,  c&pdre);  pipare  (cf.  pipire),  cbirp;  plftcare,  paciff 
(pl&cSre,  be  pleasing);  rdciipfoare,  recover  (re,  c&p6re);  sMare, 
settle  (sMSre,  sit) ;  sugplcarl,  suspect  (iiuplctoe). 

Miscellaneous:  chiefly  of  obscure  origin;  many  have  derivative 9*: 
Suffixes  similar  to  noun-stems: 

&d1Uari,  fawn  on  (ad-tUiUare ?) ;  «stimare,  esteem;  altercazl, 
wrangle;  ftmare,  love;  ampllare,  enlarge  (comp.  amplo-);  ftrare, 
plough;  auBcultare,  ksten  (comp.  aurlB,  ear);  autOmare,  affirm; 
bftlare,  bleat;  baubarl,  howl;  beare,  bless;  bfitaxe  (bltare),  go  (comp. 
ffaivfiv) ;  bULtfirare,  bluster  (comp.  b&l&tro,  a  jester) ;  boare,  c/y 
aloud  (comp. /3oav) ;  c&care;  dliLaxe,  summon  (comp*  «caXeiv);  dUI- 
gare,  be  in  darkness;  c61are,  conceal  (comp.  dam);  dftmare.  shout: 
oUnare,  bend;  coazare  (Suet.),  croak  (icoa^);  cOnail,  endeavour; 
oonsIdfiTare,  consider;  contftmlnare,  stain  (comp.  contftg-iCn-) ;  crS- 
mare,  burn;  creare,  create;  desldfirare,  desire;  disslpare,  dissipate; 
dOlare,  hew;  flSgrare,  blaze  (comp.  fl&re,  (fikiytLv);  fonnldire, 
dread;  frftgrare,  emit  a  smell;  friare,  rub  (comp.  fiicare) ;  li&lare, 
breathe;  bSluazi,  gormandize  (comp.  bSlndn-);  blare,  gape;  incd- 
bare,  commence;  Inqvlnare,  defile  (comp.  c»no-,  mud) ;  Instanrare, 
renew  (comp.  Instar) ;  InvXtare,  invite;  Irrltare,  irritate;  Jentare, 
breakfast;  J&vare,  assist;  Ubare,  pour  out,  take  (comp.  Ubmn,  a 
cake);  Ugajre,  bind;  Utaxe,  make  a  favourable  sacrifice;  lactSil 
struggle;  Iftdkbrare,  work  by  lamplight;  luzare,  dislocate  (comp. 
\o^6s,  slanting);  mSoMre^flow;  mSdltari,  meditate;  meare,  go  to 
and  fro;  mlgrare,  depart;  mllglnarl,  dally;  narrare^  relate  (^nkro-?); 
nfigare,  J^jr  (neo) ;  ovBGiLBXi,  purchase  provisions  (pylravelv);  optare, 
choose;  optllrare,  step  up;  omare,  equip;  osdtare,  gape;  p&laxl, 
wander;  p&rare,  prepare;  peccare,  sin;  com-,  ez-,  sup-pllare,  plun- 
der; oppQare,  obstruct;  pldrare,  cry  out;  prestOlaxi,  wait  for;  pro- 
mnlgare,  announce,  publish;  prOpInare,  drink  healths  (ir(>o7riv€iv); 
rigare,  water;  rdgare,  ask;  nmcare,  hoe;  screare  (Plaut.),  haivk, 
hem;  sOlaxl,  console;  splrare,  breathe  (splra-,  wreath});  stlpare, 
crowd;  sUdare,  sweat;  snlCrftgarl,  use  a  potsherd}  vote  (snfUlsiiun); 
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t&xare,  estimate;  tdxnfeaie,  dtfie  (comp«  tfimfire);  tlt&l)are,  totter; 
t5ierare,  endure  (ttUi,  toUere);  trUddaxe,  butcher;  y&care,  be  empty; 
v6narl,  bunt;  Vlbrare,  shake;  Titftpfirare,  blame;  Tltare,  avoU; 
yr61tLr;Jy;  vOrare,  ilevour;  Uxinari,  dive. 

ii.     Verbs  with  -u.  stems:  97* 

ftcuAre,  sharpen  (ftciu,  needle);  miStxArey /ear  (mStns);  mlnufire, 
/ffjj^f»  (mlxLTUi,  /fJj);  8t&tafire,  determine  (st&tas,  position).  The 
verbs  ezudre,  put  off;  imbnSre,  i/<r]^  in;  Indndre,  put  on,  are  apparently 
derived  durectly  from  the  prepositions  ez,  In  (acquiring  a  parasitical 
b  from  its  following  u),  and  Indo,  the  old  form  of  In.  Other  verbs 
with  -u  stems  of  obscure  origin  are  named  in  §  684. 

iii.    Verbs  with  -e  stems:  973 

Three  only  (uncompounded)  have  more  than  one  syllable  before 
the  -e;  mlsteexl,  have  pity;  OiKirtere,  behove;  pssnltere,  repent» 

(i)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

agrere,  be  sick;  albere,  be  ivhite;  calvere,  be  bald;  cSaere,  be 
hbary;  clfirere,  be  bright;  daudere,  be  lame;  densSre,  be  thick, 
thicken;  flacofire,  bejlabby;  fl&vere,  be  yellow;  pigxere,  be  lazy;  sal-^ 
yere,  be  safe  (?  see  in  Book  II.  Chap,  xxx.); 

(a)     From  substantives  with  -0  stems : 

callere,  to  have  a  thick  skin^  be  experienced  (callum);  mUcere, 
be  mouldy  (mftcus). 

(3)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems! 

firondere,  have  boughs  (firoms) ;  lactere,  have  milk  (lac) ;  sordere, 
be  dirty  (sordes  pL);  WDen^Jwaste  a<way  (tabes,  also  tabum), 

(4)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 
fldrere,  be  in  flower  (flos) ;  IfLcere,  be  light  (lux). 

For  other  verbs  with  -e  stems  see  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiii.  and 
XXX.     Many  appear  to  be  formed  directly  from  roots. 

iv.    Verbs  with  -1  stems!  974 

(i)     From  substantives  with  stems  in  -a  or  -0: 

bulllre  (also  bullare),  bubble  ^bulla);  condire,  pickle,  preserve 
(ccxndua,  storekeeper)  \  mentlxi,  tell  lies  (make  for  oneself  devices} 
comp.  com-mentum;  also  mens);  mStiri,  measure  (mSta,  goal)\ 
pOnire,  punish  (poma) ;  servlre,  be  a  slave,  serve  (servns). 

(2)    From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

blandirl,  coax;  ineptlre,  be  foolish;  inaSnlre,  be  insane;  larglrl, 
give  bountifully;  lasdvire,  be  playful;  lippire,  have  sore  eyes;  prnslb- 
glre,  foretell;  ssdvlre,  be  savage;  stlpsrblre,  be  haughty. 
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(3)  From  nouns  with  -u  stems,  the  u  being  absorbed: 
gmtlre,  exult  (gmtns,  a  gesture);  iliiciiltire,  inccup,  sob. 

(4)  From  nouns  with -1  stems: 

aoidlre,  hear  (anrls,  ear;  for  the  interchange  of  r  and  d  cf. 
§160.  10);  dementlre,  he  out  of  one* s  mind  (mens);  dentlre,  cut 
teeth  (dons);  eflfLtire,  pour  out  (fHtis,  water-vessel^  according  to 
Varr.);  Srftdire,  instruct  (rftdls,  a  fo'd>  or  rftdis,  rough);  felxrtre, 
batx  a  fever  (feliris);  flnlra,  put  an  end  to  (f finis);  gzandlre,  make 
great  (grandls);  hostile,  bit\  (lUMrtls?);  Inaalre,  empty  (Inflnis); 
inslgnlxe,  mark  (Instgnis) ;  IrrBtlre.  ensnare  (r6te);  lenlre,  soften 
(16nls) ;  xnOlirl,  exert  oneself  (mOles) ;  moUIre,  soften  (mtillls) ;  m1&- 
nlre,  fortify  (mosnla,  pi.);  partlre  (usually  partlrl),  party  share 
(pars);  potire,  p6tirl,  be  master  o/'(p5tXs);  rftyire,  make  oneself 
hoarse  (rft^ls);  sXtlre,  thirst  (sitis);  sorttxl,  cast  lots  (son);  stiUd- 
llre,  establish  (st&hUls);  tnssire,  cough  (tossis);  yestlze,  clothe 
(vestls). 

(5)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 

custlkUre,  keep  (custos);  ezp6dlre,yr^f  one* s  foot  (pds);  ftOi^fiiixe 
(also  folgflrare),  lighten  (fuJgur). 

(6)  Of  obscure  origin : 

ftmldre,  clothe;  &pdrire,  open  (see  pdrio,  Book  II.  Chap,  xxx.); 
dormlre,  sleep;  fardre,  stuff  (comp.  (jipay,  ^pao-o-cti/) ;  fiBstldire, 
loathe;  ISrlre,  strike;  foldre,  prop  up;  glfttlre,  s<wallo<w  (from  the 
sound);  haurlre,  draw;  impdtrlre  (comp.  Impetrare),  obtain^  esp. 
favourable  omens;  Ire,  go;  ntltrlre,  nourish;  ordirl,  commence  (comp. 
ord-6n-);  Orlri,  arise  (comp.  op-wfti);  i^Yire,  strike  (comp.  waiciv); 
pollre,  polish;  rfidlmire,  bind;  s&Ure,  leap  (comp.  SK'\co-0ai) ;  Ban- 
cire,  sanction;  s&rlre,  hoe;  sentlre,  feel;  aij^Hn,  bury;  sdpire,  put 
to  sleep  (comp.  somnns);  snfflre,  fumigate  (cf.  §  99);  Tdnire,  come; 
ylndre,  bind. 

(7)  Verbs  expressive  of  sounds^ \ 

baxTlre  (Fest.),  roar  of  elephant  (harms,  elephant);  blfttlre, 
babble;  crOdre,  croak  (comp.  icpwfctvj;  ftltlimlre  (Varr.),  t<witter; 
gannlre,  yelp;  garrire,  chatter;  glngrire  (Fest.),  scream  like  geese; 
glGclre,  cluck;  gmnnlre,  grunt;  hinnlre,  neigh;  liirrire  (Fest.), 
snarl;  xndgire,  lonv  (comp.  fivKaa-&ai) ;  muttlre,  mutter;  pIpXre  (Col., 
also  plpare,  Van*.,  pipiare  or  plpnJare,  Catull.),  p^y  chirp;  mgire 
(Spart.),  roar;  tlanlre,  jingle;  Tftglre,  wail. 


•*i 


-fltl  tMahfLtlre,  stammer  (iMdho-);  osscutire,  be  blind  (cssoo-);  q:- 

fligatlre  (fdnguttire),  twitter,  stutter. 

*  Many  others,  with  various  stems,  will  be  found  in  extracts  from 
later  writers  in  ReifTerscheid's  Suetonius,  pp.  347 — 354,  308 — ^312« 
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-tW  Usually  expressing  desire;  formed  as  if  from  the  supine:  976 

cSn&tlirire  (Mart),  be  eager  for  dinner  (cenftre) ;  emptft- 
rlre  (Varr.),  tivisb  to  purchase  (dxndre) ;  Sstlrlre,  be  hungry  (ddSre) ; 
h&blturlre  (?)  desire  to  ha*ue  (hAbSre);  iiildttb±re  (mingdre) ;  m6rltu- 
rlre  (quoted  from  Cic),  nuish  to  die  (^mOrl);  nuptilxlre  (Mart.), 
desire  to  marry  (nUMre) ;  pdtStnrlre  (Cic),  ^wish  to  be  a  candidate 
(pdtfire);  proscrlpturire  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  be  eager  for  a  pro- 
scription (proscribere) ;  Sullatnrire  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  play  the 
part  of  Sulla. 

-firi  IXguxrlre,  lick;  prflrire,  itch;  scalpHrire  (Plaut.  AuL  464.  977 

Wagn.),  scratch  (scalp-dre);  sc&turire,  bubble^  gush  forth 
(sc&tere). 


V.  -so  Inchoative  verbs.   The  following  are  formed  directly  978 
from  noun  stems.    (For  other  verbs  with  inchoative 
•    suffix  see  §§  634 — 638,  676 — 680.) 

axb5r-e8c-4re  (Plin.),  grofiv  into  a  tree  (arb6s-);  dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr.,  Hot, )^  grow  rich  (ditl-);  dulce-sc-fire  (Cic,  Plin.),  ^row 
sweet  (duld-);  ferxnente-sc-ere,  ferment  (fermento-;  cf.  fermen- 
tare);  flammescere  (Lucr.),  ^/zm^  (flamxna-);  gexmna-sc-ere,  bud; 
gemm-esc-ere  (?  Plin.),  become  a  jewel  (gemma-) ;  grande-sc-dre 
(Lucr.),  grow  big  (grandl-);  gr&ve-sc-ere,  gro^v  heawy  (grftvl-); 
herbe-Bc-dre  (Cic,  in  part.  pres.  only),  grow  grassy  (berba-);  Ignd- 
BC-£re,  burst  into  flame  ^  kindle  (ignl-) ;  intSgrascfire  (Ter.),  break  out 
anew  (integro-;  comp.  integrare,  renew);  Jtivfin-esc-ere,  grow 
young  (Jtlvftn-);  l&pId-esc-Sre  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (l&pid-);  lasse- 
BO^e  (Plin.),  become  weary  (lasso-) ;  mite-sc-dre,  grow  mild,  mellow 
Tmlti-);  molle-so-dre,  grow  soft  (moUi-);  obbrtlte-sc-ere,  grow 
brutish  (bxHto-) ;  plngve-sc-dre,  grow  fat  (pingvi-) ;  pltlme-sc-fire 
(Plin.),  become  fledged  (plfUna-;  comp.  plOmfttus);  puera-sc-^^ 
(Suet.,  repnfoasofire,  Cic),  become  a  boy  (puSro-,  as  if  from  a  verb 
pnerftre) ;  radie-eso-dre  (Sen.),  put  forth  roots  (rftdlc-);  rare-sc-ftre, 
grow  thin  (rftro-);  repulle-sc-dre  (Col.),  sprout  forth  ^tdlo-);  rOr- 
esc-dre  (Ov.),  dissolve  with  dew  (rOs-);  rllfe-sc-^re  (Plin.),  become 
red  (rftfo-) ;  sllTe-sc-toe,  become  <ujoody  (sllva-) ;  splsse-sc-^re,  become 
thick  (splsso-);  stSiUe-so-dre  (Plin.),  become  barren  (stdrlll-); 
tfinSre-sc-fire  (Cels.,  Plin.;  t&ierascere,  Lucr.),  grow  tender  (t£nero-); 
vlT-esc-^re  (Lucr.),  grow  lively  (vivo-);  fLve-sc-ere,  grow  moist 
(comp.  ftvldus). 

(*88l)   e.g.  arcesso,  &c    See  §  625. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
COMPOSITION. 

New  words  may  be  formed  not  merely  by  the  addition   of  979 
a  derivative  suffix,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  separately 
intelligible  words  into  one.    This  is  called  composition.    The  dis^ 
tinctive  features  of  two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their 
separate  accents,  and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning 
be  suitable,  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the 
two  words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use^  however 
frequently  they  may  be  used  together,  they  are  not  a  proper  com- 
pound; e.g.  rem  gerere,  res  gest»,  &c. 

Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds^  and 
are  often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  particular  order  for  the  words, 
though  such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  princi- 
ples; e.g.  pater  familia»,  Jus  Jurandum,  respublica,  accept!  ratio, 
&c.  (cf.  §  1042). 

Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtaposition   of  ^eo 
the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  com^ 
posed, 

either  {a)  by  the  two  words  not  being  used  together  as  simple 
words,  e.g.  edtirus,  anbelmilis,  cisrLSn&nus,  pro&vus,  qvinqvevlr; 

or  {h)  by  one  or  both  not  being  used  at  all  independently, 
e.g.  dissixnills,  vesanus; 

or  {c)  by  one  or  both  losing  their  proper  inflexions  or  termi- 
nations, e.g.  ardteaens,  malevolus,  tildens,  capriflcos; 

or  (d)  by  a  vowej  being  changed  or  omitted  owing  to  the  two 
Words  being  brought  under  one  accent,  e.g.  Dlesplter,  dnodedm; 

or  {e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  conapound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e  g.  snpercllium,  the  eyebro^u; 
but  super  cUlmu,  above  the  eyelid'^  conal&ve,  a  chamber* 

The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  not  981 
determined  by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class 
(verb,  adjective,  substantive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong;  and, 
subordinately  to  that,  by  the  same  causes  ^known  or  unknown) 
which  occasion  the  selection  of  particular  suffixes  of  declension  or 
derivation.    To  us  the  particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently 
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a  matter  of  caprice.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  com- 
pound word  to  take  a  similar  form  to  the  second  of  the  component 
words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  itemt  or  ro<as 
(sometimes  dipt);  and  the  resulting  compound,  even  where  it  exhi- 
bits similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suffixes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
simple  words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained 
such  suffixes  but  to  have  reproduced  them;  e.g.  palml-pes  is  a  com- 
pound from  the  stems  palma-,  ped-,  and  has  received  the  simple 
inflexions  (i.e.  nomijiative  suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just 
as  the  stem  ped-  itself  has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  witli  a  preposition  used  ab- 
solutely (§  984),  retains  the  form  of  the  simple  stem:  a  verb  com- 
pounded of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other 
takes  an  a  stem. 

So  far  as  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suffix  is  concerned,  com- 
pound words  have  been  already  included  in  the  lists  in  this  and  the 
previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  classified  and  enumerated  (or 
selections  made)  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  vdiich 
they  are  composed,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion* 


1.    Spurious  Compounds.    The  following  are  the  combina-  ^sa 
tions  which,  from  the  fixity  of  their  use,  appear  most  nearly  to 
approach  proper  compounds. 

I.  Verbs:  (a)  anlimim  adyertere  (or  animadTortere),  to  take 
notice;  fldel  commlttere,  to  entrust;  fldelcomznissa,  trusts;  fldejtibere, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  thing  on  your  guaranty;  fldetjussor,  a  (person 
as)  security;  pessum  d&re,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  pessum  Ire, 
ablre,  premSre);  ▼Snnrn  Ire,  to  be  sold^  Y8niim  dare,  to  sell  (but 
▼Snlre,  vendSre  as  compounds  proper) ;  usucapfire,  acquire  by  use. 

nicet,  off  I  at  once  (Ire  Ucet) ;  «(^cet,  iet  me  tell  you  (scire  Ucet) ; 
▼Idfilloet,  jr0z/  may  see = that  is  to  say  (vldere  licet),  where  the  re  has 
dropt  off  by  its  similarity  to  li,  §  a8. 

(b)  The  dissyllabic  prepositions  appeju-  often  to  form  with 
verbs  only  improper  compounds;  e.g.  drcum  <lftre,  to  throw  around, 
appears  to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  m  urbem  drcumdar^ 
moro;  an  improper  one  in  urbi  drcum  dare  munim. 

Similarly  retroagere,  retrogradl,  &c.;  l>6ne&cere,  mftlSdlcfire, 
satlBfacdre,  palaxnfacere,  palamfleri. 

Compare  also  inqne  pediri,  Jaoere  indu,  inque  gravescimt 
(Lucr.),  and  the  use  of  per,  §  986,  p.  384. 
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,        I,       I  -  -       T *■ |- 

».    Nouns:  983 

(a)  Doubled  adjective: 

altfirttter,  one  of  t<wo'  4iii8<|iils,  ^whosoever;  qudtOBquisqiie, 
bofUJ  many, 

(Comp.  the  adverbs:  qoamqiiam,  utat,  ahbougb^  however,) 

tertlTUi  dedmnB,  quaituB  dedmus,  aad  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lex  qntna  vlcenarla,  /aw  relating  to  age  of  twenty-five, 

(b)  Adjective  +  substantive:  Jiujiirandiun,  an  oath  (lit  a  swear- 
ing one^s  right);  res  gest»,  exploits;  ras  pntdlca,  the  common  «iveal; 
roB  marixiTUi  (ros  marls  Ov.)  rosemary  (sea-dew), 

(c)  Genitive  +  substantive:  acoeptl  (expenal)  WHo,  entering  in 
hook  as  received  (expended);  agrlcultura,  farming;  aqiuaductotf,  a 
water-course;  argentlfodln»,  silver  mines;  Indlmaglster,  a  school-^ 
master;  paterfJanilTlait,  materfamllias,  flUimfliinlllaB,  &c.  a  father^ 
8cc.  of  a  household]  j^WiMSltamt  a  commons^  resolution;  tenatuflcon- 
sultum,  a  senate^ s  decree.    So  JurlBConsultaB,  one  skilled  in  the  la<iVm 

(d)  Genitive  +  adjective:  e,^^'W9XiBiBdaB,  likely  (like  the  truth), 

(e)  Obliqoe'case  and  participle^  eg:  Aefo  avdleng,  obedient. 

{/)  Two  parallel  substantives:  e.g.  nsosfiractus,  the  use  and 
enjoyment*  So  perhaps  pactum  conventum,  a  bargain  and  covenant 
(or  a  covenanted  bargain}), 

(g)  Adverb  +  participle:  e.  g.  gr&ye61ens,  strong-smelling;  svave- 
olenB,  siveet-smelling. 

Similarly  psonlnsnla,  an  almost-island  (comp.  dnos  prope  Hanni- 
bales  in  Italia  esse.  L.  27.  44). 

3.  Adverbs:  e.g.  ssspennmero,  often  in  number;  tantnmmodo, 
only  (lit.  so  much  in  measure) ;  bactftms  (§  509),  thus  far;  qoam- 
libet,  quamvls,  &c. 

itaqve,  therefore;  ettalm,  in  fact,  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent 
(cf.  §§  297»  2198):  msLgnovwn,  greatly;  pronms  (§  51a),  utterly ,  &c. 
have  been  contracted:  slqvldem,  nisi,  qvftsl  (§  524),  &c.  have  had 
the  first  vowel  modiBed.  So  nudlns  tertlus  (quartos,  &c.),  the  day 
(t<wo  days)  before  yesterday,  is  a  contracted  sentence  (nunc  dies  ter* 
tins  est).  Multimodis,  BilrimodlB=multl8modl8,  &c.  Lucr.  has  also 
onmlmodls.     (Cf.  Cic.  Or,  45.) 

ii.     Compounds   of  prepositions  used  absolutely,    or  984 
of  inseparable  particles. 

Such  compounds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns. 

I.    Verbs: 

(a)    Conunon  vnth  prepositions;  e.g.  dlssdlyere,  adyenlre,  &c. 
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(^)  With  inseparable  partides:  amb,  dlf,  por,  red  (re),  sed  (se). 

e.g.  amlOre,  dieetilyttre,  pozrtgere,  resolTdre,  aevocftre,  &c. 

[As  the  difiTercnces  turn  chiefly  on  the  import  of  the  prepositions 
and  particles,  instances  are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  Syntax.] 

(r)  Rarely  with  negatives ;  viz.  tii,ne;  ignoacvre,  not  recognize, 
pardon;  nequlre,  be  unable;  nescSxe,  be  ignorant;  nolle,  be  unfwilling. 
With  gerundives  in-,  se-fimdiu,  unspeakable.  For  participles  see 
§986 

2.    Nouns:  coBtaining  either  a  verbal  or  nominal  stem.  9^5 

(a)  Containing  a  verbal  stem,  but  not  being  ordinary  derivatives 
from  compound  verbs:     . 

adTdna,  a  stranger  (advaiiire) ;  aoolTiilB,  leaning  against  (comp. 
kKiv^w)  ;  accAla,  neighbour  (cdUre). 

ambSgee,  roundabout  <tvayi  (Sg-^re). 

anteamtralo  (post-Aug.),  a  forerunner  (ambnlare). 

convensB  (pi.),  assembled  strollers  (oonvOnXre) ;  convlva,  a  guest 
(con,  vlvere). 

in  not:  inddia,  fasting  (dd-dre);  inniibns,  unmarried  (nub-, 

i^Hbdre) ;  insciuB,  inadens,  ignorant  (scire). 

at:  Inyidiu,  envious  (vld-6re). 

tndo  in,  onj  incus,  an  anvil  (ctldere) ;  IndigSna,  a  native  (gfin-, 

glgnere) ;  tnddles,  growth,  temper  (61e-ecere) ;  iHdustria, 
industry  (struAre). 

inter  between:  intemnntinB,  a  go-between  (n6T0-,  Tftnire) ;  in- 

terp61i8,  smoothed  out,  furbished  up  (pdUre) ;  intertrimen- 
tum,  waste  in  making  (tfeAre) ;  peihaps  also  interpres,  a 
broker,  interpreter. 

nee  (ne)     not:  necdpinus,  unexpected  (opinftrl) ;  HibfBgibfjm,  forbidden  ? ; 
nefrena,  not  biting  (frend£re);  nesdus,  ignorant  (scire). 

obex,  a  bolt  (J&cd-re). 

perfica  (Lucr.),  a  finisher  (f&cere);  perf&ga,  a  deserter  (fl&gfi-re). 

prsBCdqyus,  prsBCoz,  early,  ripe,  precocious  (cdqvSre);  pnsfica, 
a  (tvoman  mourner  (prsBftcdre,  perform  in  front  ?)  \  prsBSCius,  fore- 
knowing; prsBSUl,  cf.  §  874. 

prOftlgus,^/»^  (profligdre) ;  prOntLba  (yeiler  beforehand}),  brides- 
maid (ntlbSre);  v^GitiATUit  foreseeing  ^vld-ere). 

rfidlviYus  (?  see  §  763);  refluus,  ^oqx;i;z^  back  (flu6re);  rSfOga 
(Dig.),  a  runaway  (rdfOgft-re). 

stlbOles  (fi6Xi61eB),  growth,  stock  (0Ie-8C-&:e). 

transf&ga,  a  deserter  (filgfi-re). 
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(b)     Containing  a  nominal  stem:  986 

ab  &b&Ta8,  a  (distant^  i.e.)  great  grandfather;  almApos,  &c. 

•4  adnftpM,  a  great-great^great  grandson ;  so  also  at^nu  (?)  ; 

adunooB,  ^t  forwards  (nnoo-). 

amb  M  both  sides;  anoepa,  dotJbie^headid,  doubtful  (e&piit-). 

OQSi  together;  with  adjective  stems,  also  completely: 

(i)  From  adjectives:  eognatiu,  united  by  birth;  corn- 
par,  qvell  matched;  compascniui,  for  common  pasturage;  complores 
(pi.),  several  together;  oonc&vun,  hollo<w ;  condenmiB,  very  dense;  con- 
dlgnnB,  quitif  vjorthy, 

(2)  From  substantives:  (a)  adjectives:  cognOmlnis,  of  like 
name;'  commanipularis,  in  the  same  company  (manlptUlo-) ;  com- 
mfLnis,  having  common  functions^  common;  compos,  having  complete 
mastery  (pdti-);  concOlor,  of  the  same  colour;  concon,  of  the  same 
mind  (cordl-);  oonflniB,  having  common  borders;  confrftgosuB,  broken; 
confiangvlneiui,  of  the  same  blood  (aangvftn-) ;  oons6nii8,  sounding  in 
unison;  consors,  having  a  common  lot  (sortl-);  eontermlniu,  hailing 
common  bounds;  cfipls,  having  complete  resources;  cQpla,  plenty  (6pl-). 

(b)  Substantives:  cobSres,  a  fellow  heir  (b6r6d-);  collSsa,  a 
fellofw  by  law;  coll8glnm,  a  body  formed  under  same  law;  oompes, 
a  shackle  for  the  feet  (pfid-) ;  oompluTlum,  a  cistern  to  collect  rain-- 
water (plIiTla-);  condlscIptUus,  a  schoolmate;  congerro,  a  companion 
in  tricks  (gerra-);  conjnz,  one  united  in  marriage  (^yoke  fellotv^ 
Jflgo-);  eonsennu,  a  fellow  slave;  consobiinus,  a  child  of  two  sisters 
(sOrOr-);  consdcer,  a  joint  father  in  law;  consponsor,  a  joint  surety; 
contftbemalia,  a  companion,  contubemimn,  companionship  in  a  shop 
or  hut  (t&bema) ;  convallis,  a  close  valley;  cHzla,  cf.  §  94.  2. 

So  the  adverbs:  commlnus,  lit  hands  together,  at  close  quarters; 
8mlnus,  hands  off,  i.e.  at  a  distance. 

de  As  negative:  dSbHis,  weak  (b&bllls); 

down,   e.g.   dedlyis,  sloping  downwards,  but  cf.  §  990 

(cllvo-);  delmnbls,  stooping  in  the  loins}  iveak  (lumbo-); 

deparciui  (Nero  ap.  Suet.),  excessively  stingy; 

offt  ^-g-  d«mix,  an  ounce  of  an  as,  Le.  eleven-twelfths 

(uida-). 

dl8  in  two,  divided,  or  as  negative:   {a)  from  adjectives: 

difflcUlB,  difficult;  dimldlus,  half  (mddio-);  dispar^  ilL 
matched;  dlssImlUs,  unlike, 

(b)  From  substantives:  discolor,  of  various  colours 
(cOlfir-);  dlBOors,  discordant  (cordl-);  dlSBoniu,  out  of 
time  (sOno-). 
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6  {a)     With,  adjectives,  exceedingly:   SdtlxiiB,  'very  ijard; 

einnis,  very  fwild;  611x118,  sodden  (lazo-). 
(b)  With  substantives,  off;  hence =twrtbout:  effrSnare,  to  un- 
bridle; efflrSniui,  unbridled  (freno-);  9g61I-dus,  <ix)ith  the  chill  off 
(geln-,  not  compound  of  gelidus);  ellngvls,  tongueless  (Ungva-)j 
ez&nlmlfl,  lifeless  (aaima-) ;  excors,  senseless  (cordl-) ;  exlifires,  dis- 
inherited (Ii6r9d-) ;  eZlex,  lawless  (16g-) ;  ezsansvlB,  bloodless  (san- 
SYdn-);  ezBomnlB,  sleepless  (goxnno-);  ezsors,  twithout  lot  (sortl-); 
«xspea,  hopeless  (ape-) ;  exBucua  (Quint.),  juiceles^  (sftco-).  Com- 
pare its  use  with  verbs  in  App.  to  Syntax. 

In  un'—not'.  adjectives  (and  thence  derived  substantives) : 

(a)  from  e^^isting  adjectives  and  participles:  Ign&viu,  inac- 
tive; Ignftros,  ignorant;  IgnfHilIis,  unreno<ivned ;  UlSpIdus,  disagreer 
able;  lUIMralis,  ungentlemanly ;  lUMtus,  unlawful;  lUItSratUB,  illite- 
rate;  lllStUB,  unwashed;  ImmansvStOB,  untamed;  ImmfttHms,  unripe; 
ImmSdlcabllis,  incurable;  Immdxnor,  unmindful;  immdmOrftbllis, 
indescribable;  ImxndmOratus»  unmentioned;  Imxnexums,  measureless;  im- 
mfirens,  undeserving;  immlSixitUB,  undeserved ;  Ixnmlsdrlcon,  pitiless; 
Ixnpfoltns,  unskilled f  Impftrltla,  unskiljulness ;  implus,  impious;  impos, 
powerless  (pOtl-);  InaudXtns,  unheard;  Incsdduus,  uncut;  IncognltiiB, 
unknown;  ixLcOllixnls,  unhurt  (comp.  -celldre,  strike)-^  lncr6dlbllis, 
incredible;  iXLdecOnui,  unbecoming  (dSofir-);  indefessus,  unwearied; 
IndlgXLUS,  unworthy;  Ineptus,  without  tact;  infandus,  (cf.  984  r); 
iDli&bllls,  unmanageable;  inhospltalls,  inhospitable;  Inlmlcus,  un- 
friendly; Inlqvus,  unlevel^  unfair  (soqvo-);  InsuLniB,  iruipid  (salBO-); 
IntempettlYiiB,  unseasonable;  InteBt&tas,  that  has  made  no  will;  In- 
ydrScnxidUB,  unblushing;  Irrltus,  in  vain  (r&to-) ;  and  many  others. 

(b)  From  substsuitives:  IgnOmlnla,  disgrace  (^5m6xi-);  Im- 
iMllls,  unwarlike  (t>ello-);  imberbls,  beardless  (barba-);  ixnmimis, 
without  charge  (mfUi-tiB-) ;  imsllilan!iB,featherless  (plumar-);  Inftnlxnls, 
lifeless  (anlma-);  Incflrla,  want  of  care  (eura-);  Indemnis  (post«> 
Aug.),  without  loss  (damno-);  inermlB,  unarmed  (armo-);  Iners, 
unskilled,  sluggish  (artl-) ;  InOmlB,  of  ill^report  (fama-) ;  informis, 

formless  (forma-);  Infrgnlg,  bridleless  (firfino-);  Ingena,  not  of  the 
class  ?  huge  (gentl-) ;  InglOrlus,  without  glory  (j^oria-) ;  InhoBpItas, 
inhospitable  (hospdt-);  inJISrla,  wrongful  conduct,  U^fblus  (rare), 
wrongful '  (JUs-) ;  tnnflmerus,  numberless  (ntimdro-) ;  Inops,  helpless 
(dpi-);  Insonmls,  sleepless  (soinno-);  Invlus,  roadless  (via-);  and 
others,  fi 

in  on:  InslgnlB,  with  a  stamp  on,  distinguished  (sign-), 

nd  not:  zififas,  wickedness  (fas);  nfigStlum,  business  (otiom); 

nfimo,  none  (liOmdn-) ;  nullus,  not  any  (ullo-). 
Ob  over:  obUqyus,  aslant  (bent  over,  cf.  §  772);  obseflniB, 

shadowed  over  (comp.  o-kotos,  o-kio)  ;  obsUpiu,  bent  over; 

obuncos,  curved  over;  ocdpltlum  (oodpnt,  Pers.),  the  top 

or  back  head.     Perhaps  obscSnus,  inauspicious,  foul;  ob- 

longoB,  longish,  belong  to  this  class. 
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per  thoroughly:  with  all  kinds  of  adjectiTes:  peralMRizitiu, 

peracoommodatoB  (per  fore  accommodatum  tibi,  C.  Fam, 
3.  5.  3),  pfoftcer,  perftcextms,  perflcntoB,  perftdftlewens,  peraimaiis, 
peraagiutiu,  perMaiu,  percontAmax  (Ter.),  pvrfiUgans,  pere^- 
HUB,  perf&cStos,  perftdOls,  pergrfttos,  pergrftvte,  perliftnftTTflcon, 
perhttinSiiiiB,  peildOnens,  perlssigxiia,  pojllciuidiu,  pennasinis,  per- 
mlnu  (per  mihi  minim  visum  est,  Cic.) ;  permftdestos,  penonltiu, 
peropportTiniui,  perparvns,  perprOplnqwu,  perpoloer  (Ter.),  pen&- 
nu,  perstftdlosos,  persubtHis,  pertlnax  (tSnax),  pemrlianiis,  pervft- 
tuB,  and  many  others.    Similarly  peropTis  (Ter.),  very  necessary^ 

through:  perylHB,  fiuith  a  *way  through. 

pr»  (i)  very:  from  adjectives,  but  few  used  before  Augustan 

age:  praaltvs,  prsBcWdns  (Tac.),  pradftms,  prsadensiu 
(Plin.),  prsBdIveB,  pnadnldB,  prsBdlkrus,  pnafSrox,  pmfervIiiiiB, 
prsBfldens  (Cic),  pmgfiUdus,  pnsgrandia,  prsgr&vis,  praaloiigixs, 
prapropenu  (Cic),  over  hasty;  prair&pldiui  (Sen.,  Sil.),  pnBt&LYls, 
pratrdpldns,  in  a  great  flurry;  prsBT&Udiu,  and  others. 

(2)  before:  .{a)  from  adjectives:  prsMAmui  (Yior,),  prematurtly 
(or  very  f)  gray;  prsomfttttnu,  ripe  before  the  time;  prsBumtins, 
foretelling;  prsBpH&tns,   tipped  «with  a  ball  in  front;  praipoBtftrm 
(Cic),  behind  before^  reversed;  vrsu^igUB,  foretelling. 

(b)  From  substantives:  praceps,  headlong  (for  pndc&plts) ;  pr»- 
nSmen,    the  commencing   name   (nOmdn-);    prssssdpe,   an   enclosure 
(8»pl-);  prseslgnis,  distinguished  (signo-);  pnavliui,  on  the  <ivay  in 
front  (via,-). 

pro  forwards:  pro&vus,  a  great  grandfather;  pr6o6nis,  tall; 

pr5<divi8,  sloping  forwards ;  prGcnrviui,  curved  forvjards  ; 
pr6ftmdU8,  pouring  forth}  deep;  prog&ier,  a  grandson'-in'Ja<w ;  pro- 
llxus,  stretched  out  (laxo-) ;  promulslB,  a  preliminary  mead-drinking^ 
the  first  course  (mulso-) ;  prSmHtuus,  lent  in  advance;  prAni6pos,  a 
great  grandson;  propftlam  (adv,),  publicly^  open  in  front}  prop&tlUTis, 
opfen  in  front;  prOtfilum,  a  team  (lengthened  <web});  pr6teryii8,  Jbr- 
ward  in  manner,  saucy;  protdnus  or  protlnus  (adv.),  fjrthwitJb, 

re  bad:  rSlselllB,  insurgent  (bello-);  rScUnls,  leaning  bad; 

rCcurvus,  curved  back  (curve-);  rSduncos,  hooked  hack 
runco-);  rSmdra,  delay  (mdra-);  rfipaadus,  turned  backwards 
(pando-):  rdsimus,  turned  up  (slmo-);  rSsOuns,  resounding  (sOno-); 
rtetLplnus,  lying  on  oner's  back  (siipino). 

sub  (a)  slightly:  from  adjectives:  BUbabsurdiu,  sulMigrestls, 

subalbldiu  (post-Aug.),  stibSjuftms,  subcandidus,   svCb- 

crlspus,  Bubcradns,  subdiffldlls,  snbdulcis  (Plin.),  subdilras,  sub- 

fl&Tus  (Suet.),  subfoscus,  Bubgrandls,  eubhorrldus,  sublxiiptideiis, 
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snliXnfinls,  subllvIdUB  (Gels.)»  snbmOlestus,  sttbrnArOsus^  BubnXger, 
Bulmiibllus,  sabolmcllLraB,  subpalUdns  (Gels.),  subpar,  snbranddiui, 
Biibraucus,  salnrldiclUiui,  sal>rilt>er,  subrillilcimdns  (post-Aug.),  snb- 
rOfos,  snbnutlons,  subriltllns  (Plin.),  sulMlmllls  (Gels.),  subtxlstlB) 
BulyturpIctUuB,  subtnrpls,  and  some  others. 

{h)  beneath;  sabc&vaSy  boUtyw  underneath;  snbl&mlna  (Gato), 
an  unaerplate, 

(r)  inferior:  BubcentiLrlo,  an  under^centurion;  subcustoS)  an 
under-keeper;  subprOmuB,  an  under-butler ;  BUliv&des  (old  word), 
under-sureties,  Sa  Plautus  coins  Sub-Ballio  from  the  name  of 
a  man. 

si&per         above^  exceedingly:  superficies,  the  surface  (fade-) ;  snper- 
y&oftneuB,  stkperv&cuuB,  superfluous, 

ve  bad:  Teoors,  foolish  (cordl-);  TegTandls,  small;  TemeiiB 

(yglxdmenB),  violent  (mentl-);   vepallldus  (Hor.),  very 
pale;  tSbSiiilb,  not  sane. 


iii.    Gompounds  of  words  in  regular  syntactical  re-  9^7 
lation  to  each  other. 

(A)    Attribute+substantive:  (a)  numeral  +  substantive: 

blcesslB,  a  t<wenty-as  (bl-,  decnssl-,  or  Tlglnti,  asBi-) ;  bloOlor,  of 
two  colours;  blcomlB,  <with  tnvo  horns  (comu-S;  bloorpor  (rare), 
tivith  two  bodies;  bldens,  with  two  teeth  (dentl-);  blduuB,  for  two 
days  (die-);  biennlB,  lasting  for  two  years;  hence  bienxilnm  (anno-); 
MfttrlB,  with  two  doors  (fori-) ;  biformls,  with  two  shapes  (forma-) ; 
XOfrouBy  with  two  fronts  ^fironti-) ;  blfiircus,  with  two  forks  (furca-); 
Mga,  a  two^oke  chariot  (Jttgo-);  XA^^vt^from  two  stocks  (g6niLB-); 
b^ttgls,  yoked  two  together  (Jflgo-);  blllbris,  weighing  two  pounds 
(Ubrft-);  biUngvls,  with  two  tongues  (lingva-);  bimftrls,  on  two 
seas  (mSxi");  }>lmmtr\a^  for  two  months  (mens-);  bImuB,  two  years 
0/^  (hlem-) ;  bipalmlB,  two  spans  in  measure  (palma-);  blpddftllB, 
two  foot  in  measure  (pM-);  blpennls,  a  two^dged  axe  (penna-); 
UpeB,  with  two  feet;  bXr6ml8,  with  two  oars  (r6mo-) ;  blBulciiB, 
forked  (snlco-) ;  blTiiiB,  with  two  roads  (via-);  and  others  with  bl-. 

eentlmSniiB,  hundred-handed  (manu-) ;  centnmTlrUlB,  of  the  hun- 
dred men  (tIto*^;  o^mtnidez,  hundredfold;  centftrla,  a  company  of 
a  hundred  (Tiro-!  of.  §  94.  %) ;  oentwulB,  of  a  hundred  asses  (wbI-). 

dfieempMa,  a  ten  foot  rod  (pM-) ;  deeemsoalmiiB  (Gic),  ten-tholed 
(TKakftof);  dIceiiillB,  for  ten  years  (anno-);  dSoiuwls,  (i)  a  cross^ 
2)  a  ten-as  piece  (fund-). 
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dvcontl  (pL),  Ux)0  hundred  (oe&tam);  dftdSnl,  dtioeiLtiAS,  &c.; 
dftplAX,  <witb  two  folds  (comp.  pUcbe);  dnpondiiu,  t<wo  pound  piece 
or  sum  (pondo-) ;  dunmylr,  dnovlr,  apparently  formed  forgetfully 
from  some  such  expression  as  duimivlrdm  collfligtiiTn. 

mmdlnn  (pi.),  the  ninth  day^  i.e.  market  dcy  (norrai,  die-}. 

prlmsBYiu,  in  early  age  (sevo-) ;  pzlmXg6nlus,  of  the  first  Jtock 
(gtotUi-) ;  priJDilpnus,  a  captain  of  the  first  pike  (pllo-). 

qvadracfinftriiui,  consisting  of  forty  (see  §  942) ;  qyadragOnl,  forty 
each;  HYdArBg^aHmaB,  fortieth;  (jYBJbnaigtlXjUiy  four-cornered (angftlo-); 
qyadrlgSB  (pi.,  also  qvadrlga  sing.),  a  four-horse  chariot  (jttgo-); 
qTadr^iUnui  (qvadrlJugiB),  four-yoked;  qvadrimestris,  four  months 
(mens-);  qvadrlmus,  qyadiImiilii8,yofrrjr^arj  o/^(liidm-);  qvadrlii- 
geni  (pi.),  four  hundred  each;  qvadringenU,  four  hundred  (oentom, 
cf.  §  794);  qvadrttpMans,  going  on  four  feet  (pdd-);  qvadrftplez, 
fourfold  (pUc-,  cf.  qyadruplus,  §  860);  and  others  similar  to  the 
compounds  with  bi-. 

f^9\RCfaaai,fi've'tivelfths  ^uicia-);  qyiacmplsZf  fivefold  (pUc-fire); 
qvlnqvefolium,  cinquefoil  (folio-);    qvinqvennalls,  happening  enxrj 
Jive  years  (bbbO');  qulnqvenxils,  j'^'z;^  v^^zrj  0/^  (axmo-);  qviniqTeTir, 
one  qffve  commissioners  (cf.  dumnylrj ;  and  some  others. 

qvOtidianus,  dculy  (qvoti,  die). 

sembella,  a  half-pound  (s6mi,  libella-,  Van*.  £.£.  5.  174); 
semj&d&pertos,  half -opened;  semlamlrastus,  half-burnt;  senUftx^Emiis 
(semJ&nimiB'),  halfalwe  (ftnlmar);  semibarbarus,  half -barbarous; 
semibos,  half  an  ox;  semlcaper,  half  a  goat;  semlcircnlns  (Gels.), 
a  half-circle;  Bemlcoctus,  half-cooked;  Bemidene,  a  demigod;  Bflsnjer- 
mnB  (senUermiB),  half-armed  (anno-);  sSmifer,  half-beast;  semi- 
GermanuB,  half  German;  BemlblanB,  half -open;  BemHiSmo,  half  a 
man;  Bemiliora,  a  half -hour;  Bemllixa,  hatf-suttler;  aemlTnait,  taif 
a  male;  Bemlnec-  (no  nom.),  half-dead;  semlnHdiiB,  half-naked; 
semlpMalls,  a  half  foot  in  measure;  Bemlpes,  a  half-foot;  semipliS- 
nu8,  half-full;  BOmlrHtOB,  half -pulled  do^wn;  semlBftnex,  an  oldish 
man;  BemlBonmiiB,  half-asleep;  BenUnstiiB,  half-burnt;  semlTir,  half 
a  man;  BemlYlvus,  half-alive;  Bemnnda,  a  half-ounce;  Besterttns, 
containing  two  and  (the  third)  a  half  (semis  tertins). 

septemgemlnuB,  sevenfold;  septentrio,  the  constellation,  of  the 
seven  stars}  i.e.  Great  Bear  (cf.  §  852);  Beptimontinm,  the  group  of 
seven  hills  (monti-) ;  septnenniB,  seven  years  old  (jumoi) ;  ■Qptniu; 
seven-twelfibs  (nnda"). 

Bescnnda,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  seaqTUiora,  one  hour  and  a  half; 
Besqyilibra,  a  pound  and  a  half;  aeaqvlmeiiBlB,  one  month  and  a  half; 
seaqvlmodlUB,  a  peck  and  a  half;  BesqvloctaynB,  of  a  thing  contain- 
ing a  whole  and  an  eighth;  seaqvlpedaliB,  a  foot  and  a  beaf  in  mea- 
sure;  Beaqylpes,  a  foot  and  a  half;  seaqYliOAga  (Tac),  a  stroke  and 
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a  half;  sew&vlpl»,  once  and  a  half  (cf.  plic-ftre);  MWiyltertiiui, 
contMmngfour-tbireU, 

Sedlgltu,  six'fngeredy  a  proper  name ;  MTlr  (flexrlr),  one  of  six 
commissioners;  BexaognlUB,  hexagonal;  sexcentl,  six  hundred  (oeA- 
tum);  sezoentoidfigiu  (Plaut),  a  six^hundredstr^  man;  BOXtaidMsU 
mazliui,  of  the  sixteenth  legion  (seztadddina). 

tenineiiui,  a  three-ounce^  i.e.  }  of  an  as  Ainela-);  treulfl,  a  three^ 
as  (trl-,  a88i-) ;  trlcepf,  «with  three  heads  (oairat-) ;  trlcusiiia,  vjith 
three  points  (cuspid-);  trldens,  <ivith  three  teeth  (dentl-);  trifonz, 
having  three  throats  (fimd-);  trlflUa  (Mart.),  <ufiih  three  threads 
(fUo-J;  trigeminus,  tergendnus,  bom  three  at  a  birth;  trigemmls, 
tivith  three  buds  (gemma-);  trHfiigvls,  triple-tongued  (Ungva^);  trllix« 
triple-ttivUled  (comp.  lic-lum);  trinoctium,  a  space  of  three  nights 
(nocti-);  triples,  threefold;  trlpftdium,  a  thrice  stamping  (tri-, 
pdd-?);  triqyetrus,  three-cornered  (comp.  qvat-tuor,  qvadza);  tri- 
umyirl  or  tresviri  (also  triumvir,  sing.  Suet),  a  board  of  three;  and 
others  similar  to  the  compounds  with  M-. 

unAnlmuB,  of  one  mind  (ftolmo-);  unloaulis  (Plin.),  <witb  one 
stalk  (caulis-) ;  ItnlcOlor,  self-coloured  (M6r-) ;  unlmftnus,  one-handed 
(mAnu-);  unlyersus,  all  together  (in  one  row,  yersu-?). 

(b)    Ordinary  adjective+substantive:  988 

SBqvilibris,  of  equal  balance  (lilxra-);  saqYavus,  contemporary 
(8BV0-);  A]i8n6barbus,  Bronzebeard,  name  of  family  in  Domitian 
clan ;  fthSnlpes,  bronzefoot  (pM-) ;  nqT&nlmltas  (Ter.  V  equaninuty 
(anlmo-) ;  sdqyinoctlum,  a  time  when  nights  are  equal  to  days  (nootl-) ; 
&liqyis,  some  (lit.  an  other  one) ;  angustlcl&ylus  (Suet),  with  a  nor- 
row  border  (clayo-). 

celSrIpes  (C\c.\*swift-f6oted;  flezipes,  with  curling  foot  (flezo-); 
plftnipes,  with  flat  foot  (plftno-) ;  sSUdipes,  solid-hoofed  (of  horses) ; 
tardipes,  slow-footed, 

fiddpftrens  (Catull.),  having  a  false  father  (fUso-,  paientl«) ; 
flezftnlmus,  causing  a  bent  soul,  \.t:  soul  swcying  (flezo-);  gzand- 
asTus,  of  great  age  (grand!-,  »yo-) ;  grandlscftpius  (Sen.),  big-stemmed 

igra&dl-,  floftpo-);  Ifttlcl&Tlus,  fwith  a  broad  border;  Uvlsomiius 
Lucr.),  light-sleeping  (ISvlr,  somno-);  longasyns,  lot^-lived;  magnA- 
nlmuB,  high-souled  (aolmo-) ;  mediastSnus,  a  mid-city  dweller  (mMlo-, 
currv');  medltexrftnens,  midland  (terra-);  merfdles,  noon  (medio-? 
or  mero-?  Cf.  §  160,  xo);  wMaOoan,  pitiful  (misero-,  eord-). 

muUIoftyns,  qvith  many  hollows  (c&vo-) ;  multiformis,  with  manjf 
shapes  (forma-);  multlfSrus  (Ov.),  many^boled  (lOro-);  multigtaus 
(with  -o  stem,  Lucr.^ ;  multlgfiner  (?  no  nom.  is  found  of  this  con- 
sonant stem:  Plant),  of  many  sorts  (gtofts-);  multijugns,  many» 
teamed  (Jtigo-);  multimddus,  in  many  ways  (mOdo-);  multiples, 
manifold  (plio-Are). 

25—?. 
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nastnrtiiiiii  (nose-racked),  cress  (nfiso-,  torto-,  cf.  no.  2); 
pWnTlflTilTiin,  the  time  of  full  moon  (plena-,  IfUia-) ;  prii^Sgtimi,  an 
individual  law^  i.e.  a  law  against  an  individusd  (priva-,  Ifig-); 
«Aiftarreom  (Liv.),  a  javelin  all  of  iron  (solo-,  liBirro-);  «dlers, 
skilfid  (sOllo-,  art!-) ;  Tenlcfilor,  <ivitb  changed  colour  (cdlQr-) ;  Yer- 
BipelllB,  «vuith  changed  skin  (peUl-);  Tlvlrftdiz,  a  quickset  (rftdlc-). 

(c)    Substantive  +  substantive  y;? 

The  first  substantive  is  used  as  attributives 

srIpM,  bronze-footed  (sbb-).  So  also  £li(p68  (ala^)^  ^mi^vlpes 
(angri-),  cornipes  (conrn-),  palmlpes  (palmar),  sOnipes,  «witb  clatter- 
ing foot  (86no-). 

angvlmaims,  snake-banded;  aurlcdnuu,  golden-haired. 

capriflcns,  goat-fig;  capricamus,  goat-homed;  Ignlcolor,  fire- 
coloured;  Junpans,  a  <ufalnut  (Jove's  acorn}  Jov-,  {^landl-,  Varr. 
L,  L,  5.  102);  manuprotlimi,  cost  of  handi<work;  rdpicapra,  a  rock- 
goat,  ie.  a  chamois;  taBiifomiis,  hull-shaped.  Perhaps  here  bdongs 
reglfogliiiii,  §  992. 

XMespiter,  Father  Day  (pater);  Japplter,  Father  Jove  (Jon-, 
p&ter). 


B.     Preposition +  sul3Stantive:  c 

amannensiB  (Suet.),  a  secretary  (a  mann) ;  abnonnis,  irregular 
(ab  norma);  abdrl^ee,  the  primitive  inhabitants  (aborigine);  ab- 
Bdnns,  out  of  tune  (ab  sono);  abstSmins,  temperate  (abs  temo?=^te- 
m6to?  or  for  abetemetlns?);  abBnrdiui,  out  of  tune  (cf.  §  816.  i.  r); 
ftylnB,  out  of  the  road  (a  ▼!&). 

accdivifl,  uphill  (ad  cllynm),  or  sloping  upwards,  §  986 ;  accHsSre, 
to  call  to  account  (ad  cansam) ;  adsBqy&re,  to  bring  to  a  level  (ad 
»qyam);  aggregare,  attach  (ad  gregem);  admXnicnlmn,  a  prop  (ad 
m&num^ ;  adumbrare,  to  sketch  in  outline  (ad  umbram,  dratw  by  the 
shadow) ;  adTerbliim,  a  *word  qualifying  a  verb  (ad  verbnin) ;  alfi- 
ziis,  a  relation  by  marriage,  lit.  a  neighbour  (ad  fines);  agnSmen,  an 
addition  to  the  name  (ad  nomen);  apprlme  (adv.),  up  to  the  first 
(ad  prlmoe). 

ambarvales  TFest.),  of  going  round  the  fields;  amborbialls  (FesL), 
of  going  round  the  city;  am8«g6te8  (Fest.),  round  the  crops} 

antfimeSuns,  before  daybreak  (ante  Incem) ;  antemSrldlairas,  be- 
fore noon  (ante  meridiem);  antfipilanl  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  pikes 
(ante  plla);   anteelgnanl  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  standards   fante 
elgna).  ^ 
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drcumfdrSneuB,  round  the  forum  (drcuxn  fomm) ;  cis-Alpiniui,  on 
this  (Roman)  side  the  Alps  (cis  Alpes) ;  cis-RIi6xianus,  072  ibis  side  the 
Rhine  (cis  RliSnnm);  eommddns,  qvitb  full  measure  (com  mOdo); 
concl&ve,  a  lock-up  room  (com  d&ve). 

deoUyis,  down  from  the  slope  (de  oUvo,  or  sitting  down,  §  986) ; 
dSoOlor,  discoloured  (de  cdlOre) ;  dSddoOr,  unseemly  dSdficuB,  disgrace 
(de  ddcOre) ;  d6ddc0ra8,  disgraceful  (de  d8c5re) ;  d6fl0reBcdre,  to  lose 
flower  (de  flOre) ;  deformftre,  to  put  out  of  shapes  deformls  (de  form&) ; 
dSgdndr,  degenerate  (de  gdnifire);  dfiUraie,  to  ratx  (de  Urft,  i.e.  to 
stray  from  the  furrow) ;  demens,  out  of  on^s  senses  (de  mente) ;  de- 
normSLre,  to  tut  out  of  shape  (de  normft) ;  dfivlus;  off  the  road,  retired . 
(de  ▼!&).     But  some  of  these  may  belong  to  §  985. 

dnodevlglnti,  two  from  twenty,  x.^,- eighteen]  imdevlglntl,  nineteen 
(uno-);  &c,     See  Appendix  D. 

dgrfiglus,  selected  (ez  grdge);'  SUiiilnSre^  to  turn  out  of  doors 
(e  limine) ;  ezsecrftrif  to  banish  from  sacred  rites  (or  perhaps  only 
strengthened  for  sacrftre);  extempdralis,  on  the  moment  (ex  tem- 
pore); eztermlnfire,  to  banish  (ez  termlnis);  extorrla,  banished  (ez 
terr&) ;  eztrlcSxe,  to  free  from  perplexities  (ez  txlds) ;  eztraordlna- 
TiU8,  out  of  the  usual  order  (eztr^i  ovdl2iem).  But  some  of  these  may 
belong  to  §  985. 

ill&que&re»  to  ensnare  (t&  laquenm,  but  perhaps  belongs  to  §  984) ; 
illiiBtrls,  in  the  light,  clear  (in'  lUce-,  cf.  §  904);  inalplnus,  dwelling 
among  the  Alps  (in  Alpibna).;.  Inaores^'  (P^-)>  eardrops  (In  anre) ;  in- 
flammare,  set  on  fire  (in  fUtmmam);  informftre,  to  put  into  shape  (in 
formam);  ingliivles,  the  erop  or  maw  (in  giU&);  ingurgltare,  to 
plunge  (in  gnxgMeim);  insGlare  (Col.),  to  place  in  the  sun  (sol-);  in- 
somninm  (Plin.),  a  vision  in  sleep, 

Interanma,  a  city  in  Umbria  between  rivers  (inter  amnes); 
intercdlnmninm,  space  between  columns  (inter  cdunmas);  intercus 
(adj.) J  between  skin  and  flesh  (inter  cntem);  interllinium,  time 
between  visible  moons,  i.e.  the  time  of  new  moon  (inter  lonae); 
intermenstruus,  between  two  months,  i.e.  time  of  new  moon  (inter 
menses,  cf.  §  762.  i.  b.);  interregnum,  time  between  two  reigns 
(Inter  regna)  ,•  interrez,  commander  between  two  kings  (inter  rSges) ; 
intervallum  (space  betnueen  palisades),  an  interval  (valla  or  vallos?). 

obnozlus,  liable  for  a  wrong,  exposed  (ob  nozam) ;  obvios,  in  the 
way  (ob  vlam);  opportOnns,  before  the  port,  convenient  (ob  portnm); 
opprobrare,  to  upbraid  for  shameful  act  (ob  probnim) ;  obsecraie,  to 
beseech  (ob  sacra). 

perdneUls,  a  public  foe  (per  duellnm,  in  a  state  of  war}) ;  p6r6- 
gxlnus,  a  foreigner  (from  peregre,  abroad,  per  agros) ;  perennis,  all 
through  the  year  (per  annum) ;  perf  Idns,  breaking  through  faith, 
i.e.  treacherous  (per  fidem);  peijllrus,  oath-breaking  (per  Jfls);  per- 
mftrlniis,  of  passing  through  the  sea  (per  mare) ;  pexnoctftre^  to  spend 
the  night,  pemoz,  through  the  night  (per  noetem). 
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pOmfcldiaaiiui,  in  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  pflmoBrium,  tie 
space  behind  the  <walU  (post  mnrnm) ;  poeUImXniimi,  a  return  home 
^ost  Umen);    poeennia  (pi.)»  po^rt*  behind  the  scenes  (post  scsanam). 

prsBCordla  (pi.)»  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  heart  (pne  oorde). 

proconsnl,  a  deputy-consul  (pro  consiile).  So  also  prapnetor, 
proqusestor. 

prOfanus,  in  front  of  the  temple^  \.t,  unconseerated  (pro  foao); 
prOfinare,  to  dedicate  (see  also  §  958) ;  prdfestns,  not-feast  (before  a 
frastV)\  promercalls  (post- Aug.),  marketable  (pro  merce) ;  progpftnis, 
successful  (pro  spe  or  spes-,  according  to  hopes,  §  34i)- 

sScflnui,  careless^  secure  (se  eftr&) ;  sMfiliu,  tivithout  craft}  hence 
trustfworthy,  diligent  (se  dAlo?);  sSgrex  (no  nom.),  apart  (sS  srSge). 

sabteBlllcaiiiiB,  a  lounger  under  the  halls  (snb  basUlcft);  snb- 
dlalls  (Plin.),  in  the  open  air  (sub  die-);  sabdOluB,  cunning  (sub 
d61o);  subUmls  (for  subUmlnls),  1^  to  the  lintel  (sub  Umen, 
Ritschl.)*;  sublllcaiiiu,  towards  morning  (sub  lucem) ;  BUUustria,  in 
faint  light  (sub  Ucem,  towards  dawn  ?) ;  subseillum,  a  stool  tmdcr 
a  chair}  (sub  sellft);  substgnauus,  serving  under  the  standards  (sub 
sSgnis);  BubsSlanus,  under  or  towards!  the  sun^  i.e.  east  (sub  sola 
or  solem);  subterraaeus,  underground  (sub  terra);  suburbanus,  near 
the  city  (sub  urbem). 

suppedltare,  to  supply  {put  ufiderfeet^  sub  pedes,  Gorss.) ;  snbrfl- 
maze,  to  put  to  the  breast  (sub  rflm&) ;  suflOcare,  to  strangle  (lit 
widcr^tbroat)  (fkud-). 

sftperdllum,  eyebrow  (super  cUlum,  eyelid), 

trans-AlpInus,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  Alpes);  amilarly  trans- 
DaauTlanus,  transmftrlnus,  transmontanus,  trans-Pftd&nus,  trazis- 
Itb6nanus. 


C.    Nouns  collateral  to  one  another:  «^i 

duodedm,  twelve  (duo  +  decem);  octodecim,  eighteen  (oct0  4-); 
qjalmOMcAm^  fifteen  (<[uinque+);  sededm,  ji»/^^  (8ex+);  undedm, 
eleven  (xaia-+). 

suovetaurllla  (pi.),  a  sacrifice  of  a  sheep ^  pig,  and  bull  (su-  -hoTi- 
+tauro-). 


D.    Object+verb:  95a 

ftg-  fOmXgare  (to  make  smoke ^  hence)  to  fumigate  (fomo-) ;  IXtl- 

gare,  to  go  to  law;  lltlglum,  a  lawsuit  (Uti-);  nftvlgare, 
to  voyage^  nftvlglum,  a  voyage,  a  ship  (nftvl-);  rfimez, 
a  rower^  rOmlgare,  to  row  (r6mo-). 
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amlriUa-     fOnambfilus^  a  rope^ancer  (fQni-). 

csad-  fr&tilOIda,  a  brother-slayer  (firatr-) ;  hdmlclda  (for  homl- 

nldda),  a  man^slayer^  homlddliim,  manslaughter  (hd- 
mdn-);  pairldda,  parrlcidlnm,  murderer^  murder  of  an  equals  treason 
(par-?);  l&pIddinsB  (for  lapidlcIdinsB),  stone  quarries  (lapld-) ;  tyraa- 
nXdda,  a  tyrant-killer^  tyraxmicldluixi  (tyranno-). 

cSlA-  nomend&tor,  a  name-calter  (nfimdn-). 

c&pl-  anceps,  a  birdcatcber,  hence  also  ancuplmn,  aucnp&re,  &c. 

(&vl-) ;  mtliilcepBf  a  burgher  (mfbil-) ;  musclpulnm,  mus- 
cipula  (f.),  a  mousetrap  (mUsl-);  particeps,  a  sharer  (parti-);  priin- 
cepB,  a  chief  (jffsfSmo-).  So  also  tertlceps,  qvarticeps,  &c.  (Varr.). 

c61-  iBqulcnli,  plain  dnuellers  ?  (cf.  L.  i.  3  a) ;  agrlcOla,  a  farmer 

(agro-) ;  agrlcdlatlo  (Col.  tor  the  more  usual  agrlcultura), 
farming;  anmlcola,  a  diveller  on  the  river  (amni-);  AppenninlcSla 
(Verg.),  a  d^ueller  on  the  Appennines  (Appexmlno-) ;  csBlicola,  a 
dcweUer  in  heaven  (otdo-) ;  plSMcola,  a  people-courter  (plBW-) ;  Pop- 
licola  (publicola,  G.  Rep,  a.  31),  a  people-courter  (populo-);  rflrlcola, 
a  countryman  (rdfl-). 

crdxnd,-       turlcremus,  incense-burning  (tfls-). 

er6p&-        plUcrdpus,  a  ball-rattler  (plla-). 

d&-  8&cerdos,  a  priest  (=3  sacra  dans?). 

dio-  (§  629):  caufiddlcus,  a  pleader  (causa-);  falsldlcns,  j^/j^ 

speaking  (false-) ;  flltldlcns,  prophetic  (fate-) ;  Jildex,  a  lanv 
declarer^  Judlcftre,  Judiciuin  (Jus-) ;  Jurldlcus,  admmistering  justice 
(Jus-);  syavldlcus,  speaking  stvueet  things  (svaTt-");  v5rldlcus,  /ra//^ 
speaking  (vero-);  vlndlcare,  claim  by  challenge}  (=Ylm  dXcSre). 

f&cl-  »d]flcare,  to  build  a  house^  SBdif Idum,  a  house-buUdmg, 

i.e,  a  house  (sedl-);  auctlflcus  (Lucr.),  growth-causing 
Tauetu-);  d9l9nificus  (Plaut.  &c.),  cajoling  (dSlSnlre);  ftfftlflcus 
(Plaut),  theft'-committing  (furto-);  grfttlficarl  (cf.  §  12.  6.  4),  to  be 
obliging  (grftto-);  hdnOrificus,  complimentary  (hduOs-);  horrXficus, 
shudder-causing  (horre-) ;  Iftnlflcus  (Tib.,  Mart.),  ivoolntaking  (]fttt&-) ; 
luctlllcuB,  <u;o^»/ (luctu-) ;  xnagnlficus,  magnificent  (magno-);  melll- 
flcare,  to  make  honey  (mdl-);  mfliilficus,  present-making  (mlini-); 
mlrlflcus,  doing  strange  things  (mlro-);  nldXlicare,  to  make  nests 
(nldo-);  Oplfez,  workman  (dp-us-);  pftdficus,  peace-^making  (p&d-); 
pontlfez,  bridge-maker  (ponti-);  sacrlfldum,  a  sacrifice  (sacro-S; 
saidfleus,  petrifying  (sazo-);  signXflcare,  make  signs ^  show  (signo-); 
t&blficus,  wasting  (t&bl-);  terxlficus,  terrifying  (terre-);  vSlXflcaxl, 
make  sail,  voyage  (vSlo-) ;  Ttofiflcns  (for  vdnSnificus),  poison-making 
(yfinfino-);  Tersiacare,  to  make  verses  (versu-);  vulnificus,  wound- 
ing (Tuln-tls-) ;  and  others. 

ISr-  arifer,  bronze-bearing  (ass-) ;  sstXto,  heat-bringing  (sestn-) ; 
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&4TlUfer  (Caes.),  eagle-hearing  (Aiprlla-);  astzlfer,  star-bearing 
(astro-);  MUflfer,  herry-bearing  (iMUSoa-);  blpenslfer  (Ov.),  carry- 
ing a  Pwo-headed  axe  (bipennl-)-;  c&d11df«r  (Ov.,  for  cadnoefiTer), 
carrying  a  beraWs  j/^j^  (eaduoeo-) ;  callfer,  bea^oen-bearing  (calo-); 
ntlfer,  deatb-bringing  (fllto-);  flabelllfera  (Plaut)*  ^  fan-bearer 
(flabello-);  horrlfer,  sbudder-iringing  (honre-);  Imbrlfer,  rain-bring- 
ing (Imbri-);  ddOrlfer,  jcent'bearing  (6d08-);  Miislfer  (Lucr.), 
causing  sensation  (senBU-);  Tfin6nIfer(Ov.),  poison-bearing  (y6DJ6ino-)\ 
▼oclftoarl,  to  sbout  (tOoI-);  and  many  others. 

fla-  cinlflo  (Hor.),  an  asb-blower}  in  some  toilet  operation? 

(dnlB-). 

fSdl-  argentmdina,  a  silver-mine  (axgento-);   auxlfOdlxta,  a 

gold-mine  (auro-). 

Mg*  oaldfirSga,  a  cbalA-crusbing   herb   (caldl-);   foadlfracni 

rfor  f<Bderifrainu)i  league-breaking  (fGBdus-) ;  fluctlfMciu 
(Lucr.),  wave-breaking  (flnotn-) ;  nanfHUnu,  sb^^wrecked 
(n&Tl-) ;  saidfMgiui,  stone-crusbing  (saxo-). 

dentifrajiglbiiliim,  tootb-cracker ;  nncifirangitnila  (pi.), 
nut-crackers  (see  §  86i). 

ftaud&-     BOdofirandiui  (Plant.),  mate-cbeating  (sdcio-). 

Mc&-         dentlMeliim,  tootb-powder  (dentl-). 

fQgI«  hSrlfOga    (m.,    CatuU.),  lord-flying  (liero-);    Ifldflgiu, 

shunning  light  (IfLd-). 

gftr-  ftlXger,  «winged  (ftla-);  armXger,  arm'-wearing  (anno-); 

augur,  bird-manager}  soothsayer  (&▼!-);  aurlger,  ^Id- 
ivearing  (auro-) ;  iMurblger  (Lucr.),  beard-<wearing  (barb&-) ;  belli- 
ger,  «warring  (bello-) ;  dftvlger,  club-*wearing  ((d&vo-) ;  famXg6r-&tor 
(Plaut.),  a  tale-bearer,  Camlgdr&tio,  tale-bearing  (flLma-) ;  l&aXger, 
twool-twearing  (ISna-);  xnGrlgerus,  complaisant  (mOs-);  Baxid&lXg6r- 
tU»  (pL,  Plant.),  slipper-carriers  (sand&lo-) ;  sfiUger,  hairy  (s^ta-) ; 
sptlmlger,  foaming  (Bpfima-);  sqvftmlger,  scaly  (squAma-);  and 
others. 

16g-  ftqyllez,  «water-collector}   hence  conduit-master  (&qva->); 

dentUdgus  (Plant.),  picking  up  teeth  (dentl-);  flOrHfigus 
(Ov.)^flotwer-cutting  (AGs-);  frOgUdgus  {Ow,),  fruit-picking  (ftUg-); 
saerlldgus,  stealer  of  sacred  things  (sacro-);  sortllfigUB,  lot-picker, 
hence  soothsayer  (sortl-);  spldleglum  (Van*.),  gleaning  (spica-). 

16<iT-  grandlldqTus,  talking  big  (grandl-) ;  largiloqTUB,  magni- 
loqvuB,  mendftcilOqyuB,  BtultUoqyuB,  suayiloqvuB,  vanl- 
loqvuB;  paucXLdqyium,  little-speaking, 

lustr&-  armUuBtrlum,  purification  of  arms  (anna-)  ;  tuMlOBtzliim, 
purification  of  trumpets  (tuba-). 

mulge-       caprimulguB,  goat-milker  (capra-). 
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p&r&-         6plp&nis,  help-providing  (5pi-). 

pftzl«         fimglpftnis  (Lucr.\  fruit-producing  (fiilg-);    puerpSra, 
puerperlum,  cbild-hearing  (pufiro-). 

pend-         Hlirlpens,  halance^hanger,  i.e.  a  scalesman  (Utoa-);  stl- 
pendimn  (for  Btipipeiidliim),  pay  (stlp-). 

p«t*  agrlpeta  (Cic),  land-seeker  (agro-) ;  heredlpeta  (Petr.), 

inheritance-seeker  (heredlo-). 

pikg-  BtiUpuga,  sole^rickerl  a  venomous  snake  (adlo-). 

r&pl-  plnnlrftpiu,  a  featber-snatcher  (pinna-).     (In  Plautus 

bnstlF&puB,  body-snatcher,  is  probably  a  hasty  compound 
for  ex  busto  rapfoe,  or  Irastum  is  taken  as  a  burnt  body,) 

rftp*  naorpaie,  break  a  user,  hence  cusert  a  right  to^  make  ute 

of  &c.  (uaom  rompere.    So  Key,  Phil,  Soc,  Trans,  1855, 
p.  96). 

8&-  vltlsftlor,  vine-planter  (yltl-). 

scalp-  dentlBcalplum,  toothpick  (dentl-). 

86c&-  fteniaez,  hay-cutter  (teno-). 

86(|v-  9Mab<iYUB,foot-follo<wingy  i.e.  an  attendant  (pdd-). 

sftn-  «rlBOnoSk    bronze-sounding   (ns-);   horrlBdniu,   shudder- 

sounding  (iLorr-,  stem  of  horr-e-re,  horr-or);  luotlsoniu 
(Ov.),  doleful  (luctu-). 

spfici-         anapex,    bird-vietwer    (&vl-);    eztlspez,    entrail-inetwer 
(ezto-r);  h&roBpez,  gut-vieqverl  (comp.  liUla  for  lilrula). 

st&til-        jnatltliini,  suspension  of  law  courts  (JtUi-);  solstltlnm, 
sun-stajfing,  i.e.  time  when  the  sun  is  stayed  (sOl-). 

stem-        lectlatezalnm/    couch-covering     (lecto-);    s^lllBtemimni 
chair-covering  (sella-),  two  religious  ceremonies. 

stlg-  sangvisllisa,  a  bloodsucker,  leech  (sangyfin-). 

tSnfi-         ardtenena,  bo<w-holding  (arcu-). 

t6r0-  ferxltdniB,  fexritSrlum  (Plant.),  iron-rubber,  8cc, 

tue-  SBdltnns,  a  sacristan  (asdl-).     First  used  in  Varro^s  time 

for  older  SBditamus  (Varr.  R,R.  i.  a.  i).   Lucr.  (6. 1475) 
has  SBdltuentes. 

▼ersa-        terglversaxl,  turn  one^s  back,  shuffle  (tergo-). 

▼6rft-         QUXslYbTQB,  flesh-eating  (caron-). 
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E.    Oblique  prcdicate+verb:  «: 

MIvIpArire,  to  make  equal  («qiu>-);  ampOnflirB,  /o  etdary^ 
(amiflo-) ;  ladlflcSre,  to  make  game  of  (lado-) ;  mltlfldxe,  to  makt 
mild  (mltl-) ;  pOxincaze,  purify  (pflzo-). 

So  pertiaps  mXtlgm  (mttem  acm?);  lirXgan,  make  jmeotb 
(liTl-) ;  pQxsare,  cleanse  (pnzo-). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  (§  300)  with  fiuere  or  o;i 
fieri.    (The  quantity  of  the  e  is  here  marked  only  when  proof 
exists,  and  in  that  case  the  author's  name  is  added.     Ritschl.  Opm. 
II.  618  sq(].  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  the  Sceaic  poets  the  e  is  long 
in  verbs  with  long  penult,  short  in  verbs  with  short  penult.) 

alllce-;  ftre-;  c&ld-,  concale-,  percftl§-  (Plant,  Lucr.  &c  also 
eal-,  excal-);  cande-,  ezcande-;  condAce-;  dome-  (Petr.);  ezparsf- 
(Plaut,  Lucr.);  ferve-,  confervS-  (Lucr.),  defervB-,  infenre-,  P«- 
ferve-,  «nfferve- ;  Mge-,  perftW-  (Plant.) ;  UlW-(Ter.,  Ov.),  cGnliM- 
(Lucr.);  3Iavft-  (Verg.,  Ov.),  Uqv8-  (Lucr.,  Catull.,  Gv.),  «flliqw-, 
Inliqve-;  mftdS-  (Plaut.,  Verg.,  &c.),  pexm&d^  (Plant.) ;  commto*- 
(Plaut);  ol»51©-;  61-;  pfttft- (Plant,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.),  p&tfi-  (Lucr.); 
pftvd- (Ov.,  Sen.),  perpftvft- (Plant) ;  piii«ve-(Plin.);  p4trt-(04 
pfltre-  (Plaut,  Lucr.,  for  which  Ritschl  plltB-);  Qn&te-  (Auct  Ep. 
ad  Brut.);  rftrt-  (Lucr.);  rilM-  (Ov.);  Bttlp«-  (Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.), 
obstiLpS-  (Ter.,  but  see  edd.);  assue-,  consue-,  deraa-,  mansne-; 
contftM-  (Plant.);  1*p«-  (Catull,  Verg.,  Hor.),  tip»-  (Catull.); 
perterre-;  tImS-  (Lucr.),  pertlmd-  (Pacuv.);  tozre-  (Col.);  trtm«- 
(Prop.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  tftmS-  (Prop.,  Ov.);  WUi6-  (Lucr.), 
▼&cue-  (Cic,  Nep.). 

Compare  also  deteizlflcnB,  horrlflcas,  terrlfleiu,  §  993. 

dnSfactns  (Lucr.)  is  a  bold  compound  from  dnls-  (which  would 
give  cluSxIflactmn),  as  if  there  were  a  verb  dnfire,  to  be  ashy.  Similar 
non-existent  verbs  are  presumed  in  dome-,  rare-,  vace-,  vacae-  (above). 
In  alllce-,  condooe-,  dome-,  ezperge-,  eommone-,  quate-,  pertexre-. 
tone-,  a  neuter  signification  or  passive  infinitive  appears  to  be  pre- 
sumed. Either  these  verbs  are  formed  on  a  false  analogy,  or  they  1 
may  be  compared  with  such  phrases  as  "es  lasst  sich  begreifen," 
**  je  me  suis  senti  entrainer." 

The  incompleteness  of  the  composition  is  seen  in  the  separation 
of  the  parts  in  ferve  bene  fadt  (Cato),  perferve  ita  fit,  oonsnl  ^^ 
qne  fadnnt,  ezcande  me  feoenmt  (all  in  Varr.  K.  li.),  and  fodt  axe, 
rareqTe  fadt  (Lucr.) ;  perhaps  in  fadt  pntre  (Varr.  K,  R.  i.  41*  ^)* 

For  fithrefHustas  see  §  997. 

Here  also  may  be  put  the  compounds  qvIvlB,  qTantuiylf ;  qtQI-  <» 
toet,  qvantudlbet,  <wbat  you  please,  as  great  as  you  pleeue.    The 
pronoun  retains  its  inflexions,  but  is  treated  syntactically,  as  if  '^ 
were  expressing  an  absolute  name  or  quality,  and  were  not  «ally 
an  object  (to  via)  or  oblique  predicate. 
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F.    Subject  +  verb:  996 

alienlgena  (ftUSnlgSnus,  Val.  Fl.),  horn  of  foreigners  (alleno  gen- 
itus);  KDgvlgeinaL^  jnaAe-born ;  csellgena  (f.),  heaven^bom;  caprlgenus, 
of  goat  stock;  terrlgexia,  earth-bom;  yitXgeniu,  vine-produced  (Yitl-). 
See  also  §  836. 

(Perhaps  these  should  be  referred  to  A,  §  988.) 

bUoIna,  an  oAr-hom  trumpet  (bos  canlt;  but  cf.  997,  can-);  gal- 
liclnlum,  time  of  cockcrowing  (gallus  canlt);  gelieldlum  (Cat,  Varr., 
Col.),  hoarfrost  (g^u  cadit);  popllftiglum,  people's  fight  (pdpulns 
fnglt) ;  rSglfagium,  king's  fight  (rez  ftigit) ;  rSglflciu,  rqytd  (rez 
fiuslt);  Btmicldlum,  a  dripping  (stUla  cadit). 

G.  Oblique  case,  or  adjective  used  adverbially,  +  verb.  9)7 
The  construction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

ftg-  jorgftre,   to  dispute^  scold^  jnrglum,  altercation^  scolding 

(Jnre  ago). 

c&pl-  manceps,  a  purchaser;  manclpium,  a  chattel  (mann  caplo) ; 

nuncdpare,  to  declare  (nomine  caplo?). 

c^-  comloen,  bomblower  (comn  cano);   fldlcen,  fidlcdna,  a 

player  on  the  strings  (f  IdXlras  cano) ;  UUcen,  a  trumpeter 
(Utao  cano);  oscen,  a  singing  bird  (Ore,  stem  58-,  cano); 
tibloen,  tIblcSna,  a  flute  player  (tll)lft  cano) ;  t&Moen,  a 
trumpeter  (tiib&  cano). 

d&-  mandfire,  commit  to  a  persorCs  charge  (^  mannm  dfire?). 

Compare  crddere,  trust;  ven-d6re,  sell  (venum  dare). 

die-  m&lddlcns,  scurrilous  (male  dice). 

f9«I-  artlfez,  a  handicraftsman  ^arte  flEUilo);   Mnfiflcus,  kind 

(bene  flacio);  camlfex,  a  butcher  (came  fiuslo;  comp. 
'^tUft  fade,  Verg.) ;  malfiflcna,  unkind  (male  faclo).  Here 
belongs  fabrefacere,  to  make  in  <workmcmlike  fashion; 
comp.  also  infabre  fitctns. 

fid-  used  passively:  bifldua,  cleft  in  ttwo  (bis  flndor);  mnltl- 

fldus,  <u}ith  many  clefts  (nraltnm  findor);   qnadrlfldns, 
four^cleft;  trifldus,  three-cleft, 

benlgnus,  «tvell^born^  liberal;  malignns,  ill-bom,  stingy 
(bene,  male,  genltus);  comp.  §  826. 

flu-  larglflnuB,  copious;  septemfluus,  seven-streamed, 

gfin-  prlmlgenus  (Lucr.),  prlmlgenlus  (Varr.),  first-born,  pri^ 

mitive  (primus  glgnor). 

pftrl*  prlm!tpftra,  bearing  for  the  first  time  (prlmum  parlo). 

p6te8-  XtfHH^teiDB^  potiverful  in  war  (bello  possum) ;  omnlpOtens, 
all-powerful,  mulflpdtens,  very  powerful  (omnia,  multum 
possum) ;  pennlp6tens  (Lucr.),  winged  (pennls  potens). 
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BO21&-         armlMxniui  (Verg.),  arm-resounding  (armo-) ;   flnctXiAniu 
(Sfl.),  tuave-reiounding  (flueta-);  floenflidniu  (Gatull.)i 
Jlood-resounding  (fluento-);  ravelaAiiiu  (CatuU.),  hoarse^ 
sounding  (raneo-) ;  nndlmwins,  fwave-stmmUng  (niulls  ). 

8iile&-        bisiilciu,  cloven-footed  (i.e.  cleft  in  two  by  a  furrow). 

vSciU  montlvftgiui,  <wandermg  on  the  mountains  (monte  vftsor) ; 
nftmdrlyflciui  (CatuU.),  wandering  in  thickets  (In  nemoorl- 
Inu  yagor) ;  noetityflciUf  wandering  by  mgkft  (nocta  tbcot)  ; 
BfiUTftgiu,  wandering  alone  (soliui  'TZgot), 

vU-  MnftyOlus,   well-wisbing;  mftlATOliu,  ill-wishing   (bene, 

male,  toIo). 

▼oUr  altlvOliu,  Jiying  on  high  (alte  YOlo) ;  yQUydliu,  sail-fying 

(veus  Tolat). 

So  Adverb  (or  oblique  case)  +  Participle:  ,  99B 

altldnctns,  girt-bigb;  mftnlfestus,  band-struckl  (cf.  §  704);  aacro- 
sanctnB,  consecrated  (perhaps  this  belongs  to  spurious  compounds) , 
BoUIdtUB,  anxious^  lit.  all-excited  (aollo-,  dSre,  cf.  §  759). 

blpartttOB,  telpartitiUr  «vadrlpartitOB,  divided  into  Ptvo,  tbrecy 
four  (bis,  trlB=ter,  qvadri=qyatTor,  §  184). 


CHAPTER  XII. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  imita-995 
tions  of  sounds,  (a)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words. 

I.    Imitations  of  sounds.     (The  probable  Greek  and  English 
modes  of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  will  be  added.) 

a  or  ah 
or  ha 


I     in  wammg  or  sorrow.     Comp.  5,  Engl,  ab!  Germ.  acb. 


5Jft  (h«la)  in  encouragement.     Comp.  c?a,  Engl,  bey, 
vah  in  surprise  or  indignation.     Comp.  6a, 
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o,  various.     Comp.  o,  J,  Engl,  oh  I 

Id  a  shout  in  excitement.     Comp.  lov  or  lov^  Engl,  yobo! 

fihO  or  oho  a  cry  of  distress.  Comp.  Engl.  Ho/  In  Terence  some- 
times with  diim  appended. 

t>roorproh  in  surprise  or  indignation;  especially  in  phrases,  pro  Dl 
Inunortales,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  imitative  of  a  natu- 
ral sound,  but  is  a  word. 

euoe  for  evol:  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites, 

au  in  fear  and  warning. 

faorphui  expression  of  disgust.  Plant.  Most.  39,  PjeuJ.  1294. 
Comp.  <^v(0»  Eng[.J!eI  fa<w!  fohl  Germ,  pjiti. 

phy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation.    Ter.  M.  412. 

Probably  same  as  1^     Comp.  Engl,  poob, 

htti  various.    Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  written  in  Engl. 

*ivJtfetw. 

nana!        ^°  wonder  and  delight;  a  quivering  of  the  lips.    Perhaps 
^^^^  J        imitative  of  Greek  /3ci/3at,  iroiroi,  Trairai.     Comp.  Herm. 
on  Soph.  Phiioct.  746. 

TiaTiaTiDB      Laughing,     Comp.  a,  a,  Engl.  Haha. 

T»  in  grief  and  anger.    Represents  a  wail.     Comp.  oval,  in 

Alexandrine  and  later,  write^,  perhaps  imitation  of  the 
Latin;  Germ.  <iveh^  Engl.  g{;o^.  Compare  also  Tab  and 
the  verb  vftglre. 

61l5  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  sated;  probably 

between  a  groan  and  a  grunt.     Comp.  Engl.  ugh. 

hei  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh.  Comp.  I  c  or  I  €  or  6*77, 
and  pei'haps  atai,  Engl,  heigh. 

liemor^em(  ^^  sound  of  clearing  the  throat?  Comp.  Engl,  hem, 
'  ahefn.    In  Plautus  em  is  often  found  in  MSS.  for  en. 

St  to   command    silence.     The   corresponding    sound   in 

English,  hist^  is  used  to  attract  attention;  and  sh,  hush  to 
command  silence. 

rarelv^attot»     \  ^"  surprise,  vexation,  fear,  &c.:  smacking  of  the 
rareiy  avwiw     )  ^^^^^  against  the  teeth.     Comp.  arraraXy  arra- 

raToi^  oTOTOTolf  Engl,  tut  tut. 

bens  a  noise  to  attract  attention :  a  combined  whistle  ^nd  hiss. 

Comp.  Engl.  <tvhishtl  and  perhaps  Germ,  heisa  (=Engl. 
huzza"). 

twmtez     apparently  from  fiofipd^:  expression  of  wonder. 
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enax  a  cry  of  joy.    Comp.  tZa^  mfc <r,  and  prrinps  Genn. 

jucbbe, 

taxtax       the  sound  of  blows.     Comp.  Eog^  tbmadL 

%,    Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  woids.    The  fofloviif 
aie  probably  such: 

(a)    Latin : 

en  in  Pbut  usually  em,  lo! 

eece  !o  here!    The  ee  is  perhaps  the  demoDStiatbe  poitide, 

^*  §  374*  ^^  ^he  comic  poets  it  is  finequently  combiiied 
with  the  accusative  (as  if  it  were  equivalent  \o  see)d 
the  pronouns  Is  and  iUe;  eceam,  eoeam,  eeeoe»  eeeti, 
ecca;  ecdllnm,  ecdllam,  eocUlut;  once  also  eerirtim 

ecoere        used  similarly  to  English  there! 
^;^;::^:^;:S^;^^\  abb«viationsof».H,«cnI,.Ju«t 

medius  fidins  for  me  dens  Fldlns  jnvet,  so  help  me  the  God  of  FaitL 

ecastor      perhaps  for  en  Caetor. 

pol  for  PoUnx. 

edepol        said  by  Roman  gnunmarians  to  be  for  per  ndem  FoIlndB. 

■odes         prythee.    Said  by  Cicero  {pr.  45)  to  be  for  bI  andes  (cf. 
Wagner  ad  PI.  Avl,  46). 

{V)  Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 
a^e  cornel  for  clyc.    It  is  sometimes  followed  by  dnm. 

&pftge         off  I  for  airayc. 
vOifE^  for  e^€.  f 

englp»       originally  for  c^c  irai? 
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APPENDIX  A. 


i.  The  following  Extracts  are  made  in  order  to  give  a  fuller 
exposition  of  some  points  of  Phonetics,  and  to  furnish  physiological 
explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  stated  in  Book  i. 

The  books  chiefly  quoted  from  are,  as  I  believe,  the  best  on 
the  subject,  viz. :  A.  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech,  London, 
new  edt.  1863.  Visible  Speech^  London,  1867.  A.  jf.  Ellis  on  Early 
English  Pronunciation^  Part  I.  1869 ;  Part  il.  1869.  These  books 
contain  much  more  that  is  illustrative  but  not  so  easily  quotable. 
The  Visible  Speech  contains  BelFs  latest  views,  which  in  some  points 
are  different  from  those  given  in  the  Principles, 

The  notation  of  the  sounds  has  been  in  some  cases  modified, 
to  make  the  account  intelligible  to  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Bell's  or  Ellis'  notation.  (In  the  Principles^  Bell  uses  *  articula- 
tions'  for  *  consonants.'  I  have  substituted  the  latter  term  as 
better  known.)  I  have  also  occasionally  made  omissions  and  trans- 
positions for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  but  have  not  cared 
to  remove  all  repetition. 


On  Nasals.    (Comp.  §  6.) 

ii.     *  The  letters  m,  n,  ng  have  the  same  oral  positions  as  b,  d,  g 

*  but  the  inner  end  of  the  nasal  passages  is  uncovered  by  the  soft 

*  palate,  and  while  the  breath  is  shut  in  by  the  mouth,  it  escapes 

*  freely  through  the  nostrils. 

*  Though  the  nasals  gain  but  little  percussive  audibility  by  the 

*  cessation  of  contact,  yet  they  cannot,  any  more  than  the  perrectly 

*  obstructive  consonants,  be  considered  finished  until  the  orel  organs 

*  are  separated.    There  is  breath  within  the  mouth  pressing  against 
-*  the  conjoined  organs,  and  slightly  distending  the  pharynx,  as  well 

as  a  free  current  in  the  nostrils :  and  though  the  voice  may  be 
'perfectly  finished  by  merely  closing  the  glottis,  the  consomuit 
'would  be  imperfect,  if  the  breath  within   the  mouth  were  not 

*  allowed  to  escape.    There  is  thus  a  slight,  but  very  slight,  effect  of 

*  percussion  heard  on  the  organic  separation  as  in  come^  sun,  tongue, 
*&c.;  and  when  a  vowel  follows  the  articulation,  this  slight  plu^* 

26 
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*ryngal  expression  gives  a  sharpness  and  closeness  of  connexion 

*  to  the  combination,  which  would  be  wanting,  if  the  voice  were 

*  stopped  in  the  glottis  before  the  organic  disjunction. 

*  In  finishing  these  nasal  elements,  the  soft  palate  must  not  be 
^  allowed  to  cover  the  nares  before  the  articulating  organs  are  sepa- 
^ rated;    for  a  momentary  closure  will  convert  m,  n,  ng  into 

*  b,  d,  g.    A  tendency  to  compress  the  breath  in  this  way  is  especi- 

*  ally  felt  in  finishing  sg,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  tongue  and 
^soft  palate  are  ali^ady  in  contact,  and  so  in  the  position  for  g, 

*  to  which  Bg  is  consequently  more  easily  convertible  than  the  other 

*  nasals  are  to  their  corresponding  shut  letters. 

<  The  English  nasals  are  all  voiced  consonants. 

iii.  *  The  French  has  a  series  of  seminasal  sounds  represented 
'by  an,  en,  In,  on,  uu  and  by  various  other  literal  combinations. 
'  In  forming  these  the  soft  palate  is  depressed  sufficiently  to  open 
'  the  nasal  passages  but  not  so  much  as,  by  contact  with  the  tongue, 
*to  obstruct  the  passage  into  the  moutii.    Thus  having  an  oral 

*  as  well  as  a  nasal  passage  they  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 

*  changes  in*  the  position  of  the  mouth.    There  are  four  recognized 

*  varieties  of  them.    The  English  ng  on  the  contrary,  has  always 

*  a  uniform  sound,  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  vowel  quality.* 
M.  Bell,  Principles y  pp.  49,  50,  39. 

iv.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  n  and  1  are  in  several  languages 
palatalised.  Thus  Ital.  gl,  Spanish  U,  Portug.  Ui,  all  are  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  I7:  French  and  Ital.  gn,  Span,  nn  (old)  now  n, 
Portug.  nh  are  all  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  ny,  (Ellis,  p.  199. 
Brtlcke,  p.  70.) 


On  held  or  sustained  Consonants. 

V.    *  The  nasal  elements  and  also  the  letter  1,  are  often  called 
^semivowels  because  they  are  perfectly  sonorous  and  capable  of 

*  separate  and  prolonged  enunciation  like  vowels.  These  semi- 
^  vowels  may  each  separately  form  a  syllable ;  1  and  n  often  do  so 
*■  in  English  as  in  cajtU^  fasten^  &c. ;  and  m  has  a  similar  syllabic 
'effect  in  rhythm^  cbasniy  prisma  &c.    In  the  pronunciation  of  such 

*  words  care  must  be  taken  that  no  vowel  sound  is  heard  between 

*  the  m  and  the  preceding  consonant. 

*'  The  letters  of  this  class  are  often  called  Vunuds  because  they 

*  flow  into  other  articulations,  and  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  them. 

*  This  peculiar  quality  might  perhaps  be  better  understood,^  were 
'  we  to  call  it  transparency;  they  shew  through  them  the  nature  of 

*  proximate  consonants.    When  the  liquids  occur  before  voiceless 
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*  consonants,  they  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  add  any  appreciable 

*  quantity  to  the  syllable ;  w///,  bent,  brink,  lamp,  &c.  have  thus  but 
*very  little  more  duration  than  qvit,  bet,  brick,  lap,  &c.   When  these 

*  letters  however  come  before  voiced  consonants,  they  form  the 

*  longest  syllables  in  the  language,  as  in  <tvilled,  bend,  tongues,  lambs, 
^jUm,  helm  which  have  as  long  quantity  as  any  syllables  containing 

*  the  same  vowels  can  have.    The  liquids  have  the  same  quantity  as 

*  other  varied  consonants  before  vowels.    They  are  however  longer 

*  when  final.'   M.  BeU,  Principles,  pp.  167,  8, 

On  the  length  of  Consonants. 

vi.    'Among  the  consonants   there  are   varioue   degrees    of 

*  quantity.  The  vocal  articulations  are  essentially  longer  than  the 
*•  non-vocal,  but  in  each  class  there  are  varieties. 

*  Thus :  The  breath  obstructives  p,  t,  k  are  the  shortest. 

*  The  breath  continuous  elements  f,  th,  s,  sh  are  the  next  longer. 

*  The  shut  voice  consonants  1),  d,  g  are  the  next  in  length. 

*  The  close  continuous  voice  consonants  ▼,  tb,  z,  zli  (i.e.  French 

*  J)  are  longer  still, 

^  The  open  continuous  voice  consonants  or  liquids  1,  m,  n,  ng 
•are  the  longest  simple  consonants. 

*•  wh,  w,  7  and  r  are  not  included  because  these  consonants  do  not 
( occur  after  vowels,  but  only  as  initials  in  English ;  and  all  initial 

*  letters,  whether  voice  or  breath,  are  alike  in  quantity.'  M.  Bell, 
Principles,  p.  86. 

On  sharp  and  flat  Consonants.     (Comp.  §  2.) 

vii.    Brtlcke's  view  is  as  follows,  as  stated  by  v.  Raumer: 

*  The  difference  between  the  soft  and  hard  consonants  consists 

*  in  this,  that  the  voice  sounds  with  the  former  and  not  with  the 

*  latter.    When  we  speak  aloud,  the  voice  must  actually  sound  in 

*  pronouncing  the  soft  consonants:  in  whispering,  the  sound  of  the 

*  vocal  chorcb  falls  away  altogether,  but  the  place  of  this  is  supplied 

*  in  the  case  of  the  soft  consonants  by  a  rustling  in  the  larynx.'  Cf. 
Brticke,  p.  $$.  See  von  Raumer's  criticism  (fiesam,  Scbriften.  p. 
450  sq.). 

Mr  Bell's  account  is  as  follows:  '  When  the  glottis  is  contracted 
^  to  a  narrow  chink  the  breath  in  pasang  sets  the  edges  of  the 

*  orifice,  i.e.  the  vocal  ligaments,  in  vibration,  and  creates  sonorous 

*  voice.     When  the  glottis  is  open,  and  the  superglottal  passage  is 

26 — 2 
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'  contracted,  the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non-sonorous  nist- 

*  ling  or  friction,  which  is  called  **  whisper."    The  organic  effect 

*  of  the  open  glottis  will  be  understood  by  whispering  a  voiced  con- 

*  sonant,  such  as  ▼.    The  result  is  clearly  different  from  the  sound 

*  of  the  non-vocal  consonant  of  corresponding  oral  formation,   f. 

*  For  the  former,  the  fricativeness  of  the  breath  is  audible  from  the 

*  throat,  through  the  oral  configuration ;  for  the  latter,  the  breath 

*  friction  is  audible  only  from  the  lip.*    Visible  Speech^  p.  46. 

In  Lower  Germany  usually,  as  in  England  always,  the  soft 
(flat)  consonants  are  accompanied  (in  speaking  aloud)  with  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  But  in  far  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
i.e.  over  almost  the  whole  of  South  and  Mid-Germany,  the  regular 
pronunciation  of  the  soft  consonants  is,  according  to  von  Raumer, 
unattended  by  the  faintest  sound  of  the  voice.     Again,  *  many  per- 

*  sons  accompany  some  soft  consonants  with  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
*and  pronounce  others  without;  e.g.  some  give  the  sound  of  the 

*  voice  to  w,  but  not  to  s;  others  to  w  and  s,  but  not  to  soft 

*  mutes;  others  again,  and  this  is  frequent,  to  the  nasals,  but  not  to 

*  other  consonants.'  Von  Raumer  mentions,  that  a  highly  educated 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  never  voiced  the  soft  consonants, 
yet  found  it  inconceivable  how  people  could  confuse  together  such 
different  sounds  as  the  soft  and  hard  consonants,  (p.  454.)  See 
also  Max  M tiller,  Lectures^  il.  pp.  118,  131. 


On  the  imperfect  vocality  of  Consonants. 

viii.     •  All  consonants  being  merely  transitional  sounds  in  ordi- 

*  nary  utterance,  the  voice  is  not  equally  sustained  from  the  beginning 

*  to  the  end  of  the  vocalized  articulation.    In  pronouncing  the  word 
'  leave  for  instance  the  vocality  of  the  v  is  clearly  heard  only  at  the 

*  junction  of  that  element  with  the  syllabic  sound,  the  vowel ;  and 

*  the  initially  voiced  v  sinks  imperceptibly  into  its  voiceless  corre- 

*  spondent  f — as  if  the  word  were  written  leavf.    This  effect  does 

*  not  require  to  be  written,  as  it  is  inherent  in  the  implied  transi- 

*  tional  character  of  the  consonant. 

*  When  a  voiced  consonant  comes  before  a  non-vocal  element, 

*  the  murmur  of  the  vocal  letter  is  heard  only  at  the  instant  of  its 
'junction  with  the  preceding  vowel,  and  immediately  lost  in  the 

*  transition  to  the  next  element,  as  in  the  words  art,  purse,  else,  felt, 

*  lance,  cant,  lamp,  ink,  &c. 

*  Foreigners  in  pronouncing  English  words  generally  fail  to  give 
*the  requisite  abruptness  to  these  "liquids"  before  voiceless  conso- 
*nants. 
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*  The  preceding  observations  shew  that  the  absolute  quantity 

*  of  voice  in  a  vocal  consonant  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foUow- 

*  ing  element.     Five  degrees  of  absolute  quantity  in  the  sound  of  / 

*  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  combinations;  arranged  from 

*  shortest  to  longest:  /ett,   health,  felPd^  realm^  fell:     M.   Bell, 
Visible  Speech^  P»  67. 

ix.  In  French  such  words  as  stabUy  schlsme  are  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  English  with  the  final  voiced  consonant  held  or  pro- 
longed, but  either  with  the  funtest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus 
making  1,  m  initial  and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  with 
an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur,  I  e.  with  1,  m  whispered. 
See  Ellis,  p.  5a. 

X.  The  same  imperfect  vocality  is  noticeable  particularly  in  a 
comparison  of  Icelandic  with  English  s. 

'  S  is  always  (in  Icelandic)  intentionally  8  and  never  z,  but  z  is 

*  sometimes  generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.    Thus  b  final 

*  after  1,  n,  and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  z. 

*  For  example  if  we  compare  ««j,  sins  with  English  stains^  scenes 

*  we  should  see  that  the  difference  of  the  terminations  arises  from  the 

*  B  in  Icelandic  being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  z  gene- 
^  rated  and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  z  is  inten- 

*  tional  and  predominant,  and  although  the  b  is  often  prolonged  and 

*  in  the  church  singing  of  charity  children  not  unfrequently  pain- 

*  fully  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation  of 

*  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 
'  I  found  also  that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pro- 
•nounce  8  final  after  long  vowels  in  the  same  way.*    Ellis,  p.  547. 

This  is  only  in  accordance  with  English  (and  Icelandic)  habits 
of  modifying  the  second  consonant  to  suit  the  preceding  sound. 
Latin  took  the  opposite  course  and  expelled  n  when  preceding  a,  or 
B  when  preceding  m  or  n,  clearly  because  a  was  sharp  and  m  or  n 
flat  (see  §§  191,  a.  193). 


On  diphthongs.    (Comp.  §  ao.) 

xi.     *The  common  definition  of  a  diphthong  "a  complexion  or 

*  coitpling  of  vowels  when  the  two  letters  send  forth  a  joint  sound, 
^  so  as  in  one  syllable  both  sounds  be  heard*'  (Ben  Jonson),  is  quite 

*  defective  if  not  absolutely  erroneous.    Between  a  coupling  of 

*  sounds  and  a  diphthongal  sound  the  interval  is  as  wide  as  between 
*a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  combination.    The  two 

*  marks  of  sound  which  connote  a  diphthong  are  neither  of  them 

*  sounded,  they  do  but  indicate  the  two  limits,  from  one  of  which  to 
*the  other  the  voice  passes  continuously  in  uttering  the  diphthong; 
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*  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  interval  so  symbolised  which  constitutes 

*  the  diphthongal  sound  and  accordingly  it  is  not  every  two  vowel 

*  symbols  which  can  be  conjoined  to  represent  a  diphthong,  but  only 

*  such  two  as  admit  ot  a  continuous  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 

*  breath  from  one  limit  to  the  other.    A  diphthong  is  a  sound  of  an 

*  essentially  different  nature  from  a  vowel  or  any  combination  of 

*  vowels.     However  rapidly  two  vowels  are  made  to  succeed  each 

*  other  they  will  remain  two  vowels  still  and  never  blend  into  a 

*  diphthong.    The  nearest  analogue  to  the  diphthong  is  the  slur  in 

*  vocal  music.  In  general  (I  do  not  say  always),  a  diphthong  cannot 
*be  reversed  as  such;  i.e.  in  the  act  of  reversal  it  becomes  a  vowel 
'syllable.'    J.  J.  Sylvester,  lumus  of  verse  (Lond.  1870),  p.  50. 

A  similar  definition  of  a  diphthong  is  found  in  Brticke,  p.  27.  See 
also  M.  Bell,  VisibU  Speech^  p.  78.  Ellis,  p.  51.  Comp.  Rumpelt, 
Deutsche  Gram.j  p.  33. 

xn.  *"The  general  rule  for  the'stress  upon  the  elements  of  diph- 
thongs, is  that  it  falls  upon  the  first,  but  this  rule  is  occasionally 
'  violated.  Thus  in  many  combinations  with  initial  1,  n  the  stress 
'falls  on  the  second  element,  in  which  case,  according  to  some 
'writers,  the  first  element  falls  into  y,  w,  which,  however,  others 

*  deny.  Jn  lu,  ul  the  stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element.  But 
'  in  Italian  cbiaroy  gbiacclo  the  1  is  touched  quite  lightly,  and  is  almost 
'  evanescent,  so  that  it  would  generally  be  thought  enough  to  denote 
'  the  cbl,  ghi  as  palatalised  k,  g.'    Ellis,  p.  418. 

*  There  are  three  principal  vowels  a,  1,  u,  whence  are  formed  six 
'principal  diphthongs,  each  consisting  of  two  vowels  connected  by  a 
'  gliding  sound  arising  fix)m  the  continuance  of  the  voice>sound  while 
'  the  organs  of  speech  pass  from  the  positions  due  to  one  vowel 

*  to  that  due  to  the  other.  It  is  this  glide  which  gives  the  diphthongal 
'character.  The  first  element  or  vowel  is  usually  brief,  but  it 
'  generally  receives  the  accent,  and  it  may  be  long.  The  second 
^element  is  generally  long  and  occa^onally  accented.  These  six 
'  diphthongs  are  ai,  an,  ui.  In,  la,  ua.  The  two  first,  ai,  au,  degene- 
'  rate  into  the  intermediate  vowels  e,  0  in  various  shades,  as  may  be 
'satisfactorily  proved  historically.  The  two  next,  ni,  iu,  generate 
'the  peculiar  middle  vowels  French  eu,  u;  and  the  two  last 
'  cause  the  evolution  of  the  consonants  y,  w.  Of  these  the  diph- 
'thongs  ul,  lu  are  the  most  unstable.  The  pure  sound  of  the 
'  first  occurs  in  the  French  oui  as  now  pronounced;  it  is  however 
'  used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Moliere*  and  must  therefore  have  been  pro- 
'  nounced  as  the  present  French  ouL  The  pure  sound  of  the  second, 

'  lu,  is  common  in  Italian  as/i^.    In  both  ul,  lu,  the  stress  may  be 

*  Diez's  Etymological  Dictionary^  sub  voce.     The  older  oil  was  dis- 
syllabic, from  hoc  illud,   (Ellis.) 
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*  laid  on  either  element,  and  in  both  the  attempt  may  be  made  tofiise 

*  the'diphthong  into  a  single  sound.    When  the  stress  falls  on  the 

*  second  element,  an  Englishman  (but  not  a  Welshman)  says  ive^ 
''you.    When  the  organs  of  speecn  endeavour  to  produce  a  single 

*  sound,  it  differs  from  either,  and  results  in  French  eu,  u  in  various 

*  shades.*     Ellis,  Phiiolog.  Soc.  Trans.  1867.     Suf>pl.  p.  58. 


On  English  r. 

xiii.  The  English  pronunciation  of  r  is  so  peculiar,  and  its  effect 
on  vowels  so  great  that  an  English  student  studying  vowel  sounds 
is  liable  to  fell  into  many  mistakes  if  he  does  not  bear  it  constantly 
in  mind.  The  following  passages  will  explain  the  matter.  The 
vowels  will  be  denoted  by  the  numbers  in  the  Ust  on  p.  9. 

*  R  is  produced  when  the  breath  is  directed  over  the  upturned  tip 

*  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  cause  some  degree  of  lingual  vibration.    In 

*  order  to  effect  this,  the  breath  must  be  obstructed  at  all  other 

*  points,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  concentrated  on  the 

*  tip ;  and  the  tongue  must  be  held  loosely  to  enable  it  to  vibrate 

*  readily.    The  vibration  may  be  produced  in  every  degree  from  the 

*  soft  tremor  of  the  English  r,  which  merely  vibrates  the  eJge  of  the 
*•  tongue,  to  the  harsh  rolling  of  the  Spanish  rr,  which  ^akes  the 

*  whole  organ.    The  trilled  or  strongly  vibrated  r  is  never  used  in 

*  English. 

*  Between  vowels  as  in  mfrit  the  r  is  strongest,  but  it  has  only  a 
/momentary  tremor;    for  consonants  between  vowels  are  always 

*  short  in  English. 

*  r  initial  has  the  consonantal  vibration,  but  only  of  the  edge  of 

*  the  tongue. 

*  Final  r  is  the  3rd  vowel.     When  the  tongue  is  raised  just 

*  enough  to  mould  the  passing  stream  of  air,  but  not  yield  to  it,  we 

*  have  the  condition  for  the  final  r.    The  aperture  for  the  emission 

*  of  the  voice  is  so  free  that  the  vowel  quality  of  the  sound  is 

*  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected.    When  the  succeeding  word  however 

*  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  r  has  generally  the  effect  of  medial 

*  r,  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  in  ber  oeivn^  or  else ^  &c.'    M.  Bell,  Principles, 
p.  189. 

xiv.     *  The  open  vowel  quality  of  the  English  r  draws  all  pre- 

*  ceding  closer  vowels  to  a  greater  degree  of  openness  than  they  have 

*  before  consonants.    This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  i6th  and 

*  8th  vowels,  which  are  regularly  changed  into  the  15th  and  7th 

*  before  r  (3rd  vowel).  But  the  i8th  and  loth — ^the  closest  vowels — 

*  equally  illustrate  the  tendency.    Very  few  English  speakers  pro- 
*nounce  ee  (i8th),  and  00  (loth),  distinctly  before  r,  at  least  in 
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'  conversational  uttenuice.  Such  words  as  brard^  hereafter^  eanwigy 
^merefy,  &c.:  cure,  jour,  poor,  &c.,  are  frequently  pronounced 
'  17  to  3,  and  8  to  3,  instead  of  18  to  3,  and  10  to  3.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  Z46. 

XT.  'The  long  form  of  the  15th  vowel,  identical  with  the  French 

*  e  in  meme,  bete,  &c.*  (14th  vowel  ace.  to  Ellis)  *is  the  sound  which 

*  is  substituted  for  the  i6th  vowel,  before  r  (31x1  vowel)  in  English. 
*■  It  is  heard  in  no  other  position  in  the  language.  An  ear  unac- 
'  customed  to  analyze  vocal  sounds  may  possibly  at  first  fail  to 
'  recognize  the  same  vowel  formation  in  the  words  ell  and  ere.  Let 
'the  reader  pronounce  the  first  word  of  each  of  the  following 
'  pairs,  omitting  the  vowel  sound  of  the  r,  and  joining  the  consonantal 
'  effect  of  r  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  his  pronunciation  should 
'correspond  to  the  second  words;  or  conversely,  let  him  pronounce 

*  the  second  word  in  each  pair,  ivitb  the  interposition  of  the  vowel- 
'  sound  of  r  between  the  consonantal  r  and  the  preceding  vowel, 
*and  his  utterances  should  give  the  first  words:  fcury,  ferry;  chary, 
^cherry;  dairy.  Deny;  vary,  very;  mary,  merry;  airing,  erring, 

*  But  it  is  not  every  ear  that  will  be  at  once  competent  for  this 
'experiment.'    M.  Bell,  pp.  ia6 — ia8. 

xvi.  In  such  words  as  four,  our  we  have  triphthongs^  viz.  3  to 
18  to  3,  and  3  to  10  to  3. 

The  difference  between  this  vocal  sound  of  r  when  separate  and 
when  part  of  a  diphthong  (or  triphthong)  is  heard  by  comparing 
lyre,  liar;  ne^er,  greyer;  drawer  (a  thing),  drtmuer  (a  person); 
more,  mower;  your,  ewer, 

xvii.    Mr  Ellis'  account  (abridged)  is  as  follows: 

•  In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds,  the 
'  first  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  trill  with  the 
*tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  Scotland   and  with  some    English 

*  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a  clear  and  strong  trill.    The 

*  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  precedes  a  consonant.     It  is  a 

*  vocal  murmur,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  u  in  but  (3rd  vowel). 
*This  second  r  (marked  j)  may  diphthongise  with  any  preceding 

*  vowel.    After  the  and,  6th  and  5th  vowels  (as  in  bard,  d^warf 

*  born\  the  effect  is  rather  to  lengthen  the  preceoing  vowel,  than  to 

*  proouce  a  distinct  diphthong.    Thus  farther,  lord  scarcely  diflfer 

*  vtoxa  father,  laud:  that  is,  the  diphthongs  a  to  j,  5  to  j  are  heard 

*  almost  as  the  long  vowels  a  and  6.    That  a  distinction  is  made  by 

*  many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but  it  is 

*  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

*  speakers  in  the  south  of  England  the  absorption  of  the  jc  is  as 

*  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  1  in  talk,  walk,  psalm,  where  it 
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*  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding  vowel.    The  diphthongs 

*  15  to  J,  3  to  J  as  in  ur/,  surf,  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from 

*  each  other,  and  from  a  long  3rd  vowel.    But  the  slight  raising  of 

*  the  point  of  the  tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the 

*  vowel  in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 

*  his  organs  to  do  so.    No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  speakers  do 

*  not  make  any  difference.*    Ellis,  p.  196. 

*  The  combination  of  the  vocal  r  with  the  trilled  r  after  a  long 
«vowel  is  very  peculiar  in  English;  compare  dear,  deary ^  mare, 

*  Mary,  more,  glory,  poor,  poorer,  with  the  French  dire,  dirai,  mere, 
^Mairie,  Maure,  aurai,  tour,  Touraine. 

*  The  Scotch  do  not  use  the  vocal  r  at  all,  but  only  the  strongly 
« trilled  r. 

*  In  Italy  this  strongly  trilled  r  is  constant ;  in  France  and  a 

*  great  part  of  Germany  a  trill  of  the  uvula  is  pronounced  in  lieu  of 

*  it.  This  French  r  {x  grasseye  ou  provertqal)  is  not  unlike  the  Arabic 
^grb  and  the  Northumberland  burr.    The  last  is  often  confused  by 

*  southerners  with  g,  Harriet  sounding  to  them  like  Hagietl    Ellis, 
p.  198. 


Connexion  of  u,  w,  v,  1),  qu,  &c.    (Comp.  §§  90,  118.  a.) 

xviii.     *  When  the  breath  passes  between  the  anterior  edges  of 

*  the  lips  in  close  approximation,  the  effect  of  the  breathing  resem- 
*■  bles  the  sound  of  f.    The  Spanish  1>  is  articulated  in  this  way,  but 

*  with  vocalized  breath,  its  sound  consequently  resembling  v.  When 

*  the  aperture  of  the  lips  is  slightly  enlarged  by  the  separation  of 
'  thdr  anterior  edges,  and  the  breath  passes  between  the  inner  edges 
*of  the  lips,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  English  wli,  w;  the  former 

*  being  the  voiceless,  the  latter  the  vocal  form  of  the  same  articula- 

*  tion.    The  lips  must  be  in  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  pre- 

*  sent  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  breath,  or  the  w  will  lack  that 

*  faint  percussive  quality  which  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the 

*  vowel  00  (loth  vowel).'    M.  Bell,  p.  5a, 

'The  sound  of  y  consonant  in  ancient   Latin  is  a  matter  of 

*  dispute :  it  was  probably  w  or  bli  (i.  e.  labial  v),  and  more  proba- 

*  bly  the  latter  than  the  former,  because  we  can  hardly  imagine  w 
*•  generating  y  except  through  Wi,  but  the  passage  from  bli  to  v  is 

*  so  easy  and  slight,  that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  which  are  dis- 

*  tinguished  by  the  two  different  sounds  at  this  day  profess  to  pro- 

*  nounce  their  w  in  the  same  way.    Bh  is  a  kind  of  bat  sound  readily 

*  falling  into  w  or  v,  but  the  real  w  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in 
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*  Europe.    The  bh  is  thoroughly  established  in  High  Germany  and 
'  in  Spam,  where  the  old  joke  of 

•felices  populi  quibus  *vi*vere  est  hiherf 

points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in 
which  it  is  still  used  for  both  1>  and  y,  and  to  the  probable  pronun- 
ciation of  V  in  Latin  as  'tih  at  that  time.  The  example  of  tcawcas 
being  heard  as  caT'n'ea8=caye  ne  eas  would  be  solved  by  the 
identity  (kabhne'fts)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.'  [But  comp. 
§  94.]  '  At  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  bdng  Cnristianized 
adopted  the  Christian  Roman  alphabet,  the  Roman  v  consonant 
was  certainly  [the  denti-labial]  v,  a  sound  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
did  not  then  distinguish  from  f . 

*  An  accurate  conception  of  tJie  three  sounds  w,  bli,  ▼  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  linguistic  relations. 
For  w  the  lips  are  rounded  nearly  as  for  u,  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  raised,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips  are  brought  more 
together  than  for  u,  and  the  sound  of  w,  when  continued,  is  there- 
fore a  buzz,  a  mixture  of  voice  and  whisper,  and  not  a  pure 
vowel  sound.    When  the  buzz  is  strong»  the  tremor  o{  the  lip»  is 
very  perceptible,  and  a  little  more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 
Xsrli.    If  the  voice  is  removed,  we  have  wli,  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the  slightest  effort  suffices 
to  raise  it  higher  and  produce  Iswh.  This  gives  the  relation  between 
the  gutturals  and  labials  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
comparative  philology.    On  the  other  hand  for  bh  the  tongue  is 
not  raised,  the  sound  is  a  pure  labial,  less  like  u,  but  easily  deduced 
from  w  by  lowering  the  tongue  and  slightly  flattening  the  lips.     It 
is  to  those  used  to  it  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant  .consonant,  pro- 
duced with  the  least  possible  effort. "  By  dropping  the  voice  it  pro- 
duces pli,  which  is  not  now  used  in  Europe  but  was  probably  a 
value  of  <ji.    For  w,  bh  there  must  be  no  contact  with  the  teeth. 
Directly  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper  teeth,  an  impediment  ui 
raised  to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 
escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a  rushing,  rubbing,  rustling 
sound,  distinctive  of  the  "divided"  consonants,  and  known  as  ▼, 
which  on  dropping  the  voice,  becomes  f.    But  all  degrees  of  con- 
tact between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth  are  possible,  producing 
varieties  of  f,  v,  from  sounds  which  gan  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  pli,  bh,  up  to  extremely  harsh  hieises  and  buzze?.    Generally 
then  w  is  a  consonant  framed  from  n  by  closing  the  lips  too  closely 
to  allow  of  a  pure  resonance  for  the  vowel  sound;  bh  is  a  1>  with 
the  lips  just  dightly  opened,  or  a  v  without  touching  the  teeth, 
that  is,  a  pure  labial;  y  is  a  denti-labial.    The  w  is  further  dis- 
tinguished from  bb,  y  by  having  the  tongue  raised.    It  is  possible 
of  course  to  raise  the  tongue  when  soimding  y;  the  result  is  vh. 
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-*  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable  sound.    But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 

*  when  sounding  bli,  no  ear  would  distinguish  the  result  from  w, 
•The  following  words  may  shew  these  differences.     Fr.  oui,  out; 

*  Engl,  wtf,    Germ,  twi^,    Fr.  vie;  usual  Scotch    quben,   English 
^ivben,  Aberdeenshire  ^«;  usual  German  schreiben,  faulty  German 

*  schrei<iven;  German  j&Jfer^,  now  ffert^  once  probably  ^^^r/,  and  in 

*  some  Bavarian  dialects /)'^^r/.*    Ellis,  pp.  514,  515. 


Roman  Preference  of  vo  to  vu.   (Comp.  §  93.) 

xix.  The  reason  of  the  Romans  retaining  this  vowel  0  after  v 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  u  (§213)  was  the  danger  of  thus 
losing  either  the  consonant  sound  v  (= v)  or  the  vowel  u. 

*The  loth  vowel  (ie.  u=oo)  has  an  articulative  (i.e.  conso- 

*  nantal)  effect,  when  the  modifying  organs  are  further  approximated 

*  during  the  continuance  of  the  sound.    By  a  slight  appulse  of  the 

*  lips,  the  vowel  00  becomes  the  articulation  w.    Thus  if  the  lips 

*  be  momentarily  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  while 

*  sounding  00,  the  voice  will  be  modified  into  woo,  woo,  <woo,  &c.' 
M.  Bell,  p.  151. 

'When    yr  is  before  00  the    combination  is  rather   difficult 

*  from  the  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  the  articulative  action;  the 

*  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speakers,  wool  being 
'pronounced  ool;  fujoman^  ooman;  &C..'    M.  Bell,  p.  171. 


On  Labialisation.    (Comp.  §  93.  3.) 

XX.  The  Latin  t  when  following  q  or  g  is  not  really  a  separate 
letter  but  a  modification  of  q  or  g.  Thus  Mr  Ellis  speaking  of  English 
says:   *kw  or  Labialised  k,  the  lips  being  opened  simultaneously 

*  with  the  release  of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient 

*  element  of  our  own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.     In 

*  Anglosaxon  it  is  written  cw,   in  Latin  qu,  which  is  the  form 

*  adopted  in  English.    Qu  bears  the  same  relation  to  g  as  qu  to  k, 

*  but  as  the  form  of  the  g  remained  unchanged  little  attention  was 

*  paid  to  it.     It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the  Saxon  element  of 
*our  language.    Initially  it  is  generally  used  superfluously  for  g. 

*  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  gw,  as  in  language^  itself  a  modem 
*form,  anguish^  dlstinguisb.    Usage  however  varies,  some  saying 

*  lang'gtivage^  ang-geutUb  and  others  lang-euoage^  lang-fwisb.    The 
'  Italian  quale,  guanto  are  apparently  Aivuale,  gfivuanto,,.  As  we  have 

*  ky,  gy  (in  the  antiquated  pronunciation  of  card,  sky,  guide =kyard, 
'  ^hh  Sy^^)  «ind  lev*  S^)  so  also  to  our  unacknowledged  palatal 

*  modification  of  t,  d,  viz.  ty,  dy  (e.  g.  in  nature,  verdure,  often  pro- 
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*  nounced  as  na-tyoor,  ver-dyoor)  correspond  an  equally  unacknoiv'- 
Medged  labial  modification  oft,  d,  viz.  tw,  dw,  e.g.  iettween,  t<wain, 

*  ftwelve,  twist,  t<wirl;  dwindle,  dwell,  dwarf.     Many  of  those  who 
*have  thought  on  phonetics  have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide 

*  whether  w  is  here  really  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  than  in  the  corre- 

*  sponding  words,  wean,  wain,  wist,  well,  war.    The  difficulty  is 

*  resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really  simul- 

*  taneous  with  the  release  of  the  t,  d  contact.'    Ellis,  pp.  206,  aoS, 
209,  slightly  compressed. 

xxi.  In  French  this  labial  modification  is  common  after  most 
consonants,  e.g.  p  (^pois),  1)  (bois\  m  (moii)\  t  C/oLs)',  v  (voix)^ 
k  (quoi),  g  (goitre) ;  t  {tof),  d  Idoit) ;  n  (noix),  1  (Joi),  r  (rot),  b  (jot). 
EUis,  pp.  4—9. 

xxii.  In  Latin  it  occurs  only  after  k  (or  q),  g,  and  8,  e.g. 
8Yavl8,  svadeo  (So  in  English  sweet,  persuade). 

Compare  however  tvos,  fvit,  &c.  §  9a.  After  initial  1  and  r  it 
does  not  occur.  In  salvns,  servos  it  was  probably  separately  pro- 
nounced and  hence  the  first  syllable  was  long,  whereas  aqva  has  the 
first  syllable  short.  A  preceding,  g  was  expelled  sometimes  e,g. 
nlvls  for  nlgvls,  brevls  for  bregvis,  finior  for  fmgvor,  &c.  (§  129.  2. 
639).     In  other  words  the  v  was  dropped  (§  640). 

The  Roman  grammarians  had  similar  perplexities  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  See  Schpeider,  Lat.  Gr. 
I.  p.  329  sq. 


On  k,  c,  q.    (Comp.  §  57.) 

xxiii.  The  names  of  the  three  consonants  k,  c,  q,  viz.  ka,  ce,  qn, 
all  representing  the  sharp  guttural  explosive,  were  pronounced  with 
a  different  vowel.     Compare  this  feet  with  the  following.     *K  is 

*  formed  by  the  silent  contact  and  audible  separation  of  the  back 

*  of  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.    The  precise 

*  points  of  contact  vary  between  the  different  vowels.    Before  the 

*  close  lingual  vowel  ee  (i8th  vowel)  the  position  of  the  tongue  is 
*much  further  forward  than  before  ah  (and  vowel)  or  aw  (6th 

*  vowel).    The  tongue  could  articulate  k  from  one  uniform  position 

*  before  all  the  vowels,  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  accom- 

*  modate  fecility  of  utterance  by  these  little  changes  which  would 

*  require  an  effort  to  avoid.'    M.  Bell,  p.  217. 

The  Germans  have  similar  modifications  of  the  continuous  con- 
sonant. Oil  in  ach  is  guttural,  in  icb  is  palatal,  in  aucb  is  labial 
(Ellis,  p.  2o6)i 
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Close  affinity  of  1  and  J  (=y).    (Comp.  §  138.  144.  a-) 

xxiv.   *  The  tongue  in  forming  y  is  almost  in  the  position  for  the 
'  vowel  ee ;  just  as  in  forming  w  the  lips  modify  the  voice  almost  to 

*  the  quality  of  the  vowel  00.    The  formative  apertures  are  simply 

*  more  close,  so  that  y  and  w  are  articulated  forms  of  the  close 
'  vowel  sounds  ee  and  00. 

*T  before  ee  (i8th  vowel)  presents  an  articulative  difficulty. 

*  Many  persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  entirely  omit  the  y  in  that 

*  situation :  thus  we  hear  of  an  old  man  bending  under  the  weight 

*  of  ears  instead  oi  years ^     M,  Bell,  p.  a  16. 

On  Palatalisation  (§  no.  4). 

XXV,    *  In  pronouncing  J  (= Engl,  yj  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is 

*  arched  up  against  the  palate ;  while  for  k  the  back  and  for  t  the 
'  tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate.    When 

*  then  Id  or  tj  come  together  rapidly,  the  first  change  is  to  produce 
'  a  palatal  modification  of  k  and  t.  For  there  is  an  attempt  to 
'  pronounce  k  and  J  simultaneously.  Hence  the  back  of  the  tongue 
'still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle  of  the 
'  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle  lie  against  the 
'  palate.    This  is  rather  a  constrained  position,  and  consequently  the 

*  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops.  The  result  is  the  exact  posi- 
'tion  for  the  palatal  modification  of  t,  which  originating  in  an 
'attempt  to  sound  t  and  J  simultaneously  brought  the  tip  and 

*  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being  almost  an  im- 
'  possible  position  c&opped  the  tip.  The  two  consonants  k  and  t, 
'as  palatally  modified,  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
'passage  from  this  modification  oft  to  tsh  (=Eng.  ch)  is  very 
'short  and  swift.    But  the  oi^gans  of  different  speakers  have  difFer- 

*  ent  tendencies,  and  in  some  s  or  sli  are  more  readily  evolved  than 
'tBh  from  t  palatally  modified.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
'  when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  not  meant 
'  that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  perfect  k  to 
'perfect  tsh.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required  miany 
'generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transitional  forms 

*  were  probably  in  use  by  intermediate  generations.'  Ellis,  pp.  204, 
205. 

On  the  change  of  t  to  s  (§  151.  a). 

xxvi.    The  slight  change  requisite  to  convert  t  into  s  is  seen  in 
the  following  description  of  their  formation. 

'  In  forming  t  the  edge  of  the  whole  tongue  is  laid  against  the 
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front  and  sides  of  the  mouth  so  as  perfectly  to  obstruct  the  breath. 
While  the  tongue  is  in  this  position,  there  must  be  a  continued 
pressure  of  breath  against  it,  and  wherever  an  aperture  is  made 
by  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  obstructing  edge,  the  confined 
breath  will  be  emitted  with  a  degree  of  explosiveness  more  or  less 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  previous  compression  be- 
hind the  tongue,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  abruptness  i^th 
which  the  aperture  is  made.*    M.  Bell,  p.  199. 

xxviL     *  The  peculiar  mechanism  requisite  to  produce  the  clear 
hissing  sound  heard  in  the  letter  8,  is  a  single  and  very  contracted 
aperture  for  the  emission  of  the  breath  over  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
part (not  the  tip)  of  the  tongue,  when  without  much  elevation 
from  the  bed  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  closely  approximated  to  the 
upper  gum.    The  tongue  is  otherwise  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
and  gum  so  as  to  obstruct  the  breath  at  all  parts  but  the  point, 
which  is  sufficiently  squared  to  prevent  its  touching  the   front 
teeth.     The  slightest  projection  of  the  tip  brings  it  against   the 
teeth,  and  by  partially  intercepting  the  breath  at  that  point  modi- 
fies the  sound  into  that  of  th :  and  the  least  retraction  of  the 
tongue  from  the  precise  point  of  the  true  formation  causes  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  ascend  towards  the  arch  of  the  palate, 
and  modifies  the  current  of  breath  into  that  of  bIl'     M.   Bell, 
1. 181. 


On  the  change  of  a  to  r,     (Compare  §  183.) 

xxviii.     *  The  articulative  position  of  s  giving  sibilation  to  voca- 

*  lized  breath,  produces  x,  which  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  oral 

*  action  of  8. 

*  r  as  pronounced  in  England,  differs  from  z  merely  in  the  nar- 
» rowing  and  retraction  of  the  point  of  the  tongue.    In  Scotland,  in 

*  Spain,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  r  receives  a  stronger  vibra- 

*  tion  of  the  whole  forepart  of  the  tongue.'    M.  Bell,  pp.  53,  54, 

On  the  pronunciation  of  r  generally,  see  above  §  xiii. 


Omission  of  t  before  1  and  n.    (Comp.  §  19a.  i.  4.) 

xxix.    The  following  passage  shews  that  the  pronunciation  of  t 
is  peculiar  before  1  and  n. 

*  The  correct  articulative  action  of  t  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 

*  tongue  from  the  palate,  allowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  a  single 

*  frontal  aperture.    Such  must  always  be  the  mechanism  of  t  initial 

*  or  final:  but  when  the  liquids  1  or  n  follow  t  in  the  same  woid,  a 
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'  lateral  explosion  before  1,  and  a  nasal  emission  before  n  are  tiie 
'  regular  and  necessary  modes  of  finishing  /  in  such  cases.  Thus  in 
^jStfy  andftnessj  &c.:  iatcb,  nettle,  little,  &c.,  batten,  bitten,  button, 

*  &c,,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  front  of 

*  the  palate  in  forming  the  tl ;  and  the  whole  tongue  is  retained  in 
'  its  obstructive  position  during  the  utterance  of  the  tn.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  200, 


The  interchange  of  1  and  r.    (Comp.  §  176.  7.) 

XXX.  *  r  and  1  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded  where  they  occur 

*  in  proximate  syllables.  The  vocal  aperture  for  the  former  is  over  the 

*  point  of  the  tongue,  and  for  the  latter  over  the  sides  of  the  back 

*  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  quickly 

*  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  positions.'    M.  Bell,  p.  193, 

Correspondence  of  Latin  f  to  Greek  6,    (Comp.  §  99.  6.) 

xxxi.  The  following  passages  deal  with  a  confusion  of  f  with 
the  sharp  dental  fricative,  which  is  the  sound  ordinarily  given  to  the 
Greek  3,  though,  as  stated  in  the  text,  probably  not  its  real  value, 
at  least  originally. 

'  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  th  consists  in  a  movement  of  the 

*  lower  lip  inwards  to  meet  the  tongue.    This  gives  so  much  of  the 

*  character  of  f  to  this  articulation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 

*  which  is  the  letter  intended.    F  and  Th  are  mechanically  much 

*  alike.    The  action  of  the  lip  for  t  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
'  the  tongue  for  tb.    Both  organs  partially  oostruct  the  breath  by 

*  central  contact  with  the  teeSi;  and  the  breath  is  in  both  cases 

*  emitted  through  lateral  interstices,'    M.  Bell,  p.  177. 

*  When  f  and  th  are  pronounced  without  any  vowel,  it  is  very 
'  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  distance.'    Ellis,  p.  213. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  following  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  in  anier 
to  give  specimens  of  the  old  forms  of  the  language.  They  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  have  all  (except  Nol  20)  been 
taken  from,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the  proof  sheets  with, 
the  facsimiles  given  in  Ritschl's  Prisca  Latinitatis  Monumenta^  and, 
in  the  case  of  No.  9,  with  that  given  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Roan.  VoL  li. 
The  explanations  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Ritschl^s  pre£u:e 
and  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  edited  by  Monmisen  (Vol.  I.,  excq>t  mrben 
otherwise  stated).  The  nmnber  of  the  inscriptions  in  Corp.  Jbucr., 
as  well  as  of  RitschPs  plates,  is  added  to  facilitate  reference.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  original  in  capital  letters.  The  vertical 
strokes  are  used  to  denote  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  original ;  but 
in  the  modernisation  they  mark  off  the  csesura  in  the  satumian  lines. 

The  blank  spaces,  and  the  omission  or  insertion  of  dots  (to 
mark  the  end  of  the  words),  have  been  represented  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  The  dot  is  sometmies  a  dot  propo*  (e.g.  in  iii.  iv.  xvii.), 
sometimes  a  square  (e.g.  in  xiv.  xxi.),  sometimes  a  triangle  (e.g.  m 
ix.  xxii.),  sometimes  a  cross,  or  square  with  projecting  comers  (e.g. 
in  xvi.  xxiv.). 

I. 

Found  in  a  sacred  grove  at  Pisaurum  in  Picenum  on  stone.     *  End 
of  5th  centiuy.'  Ritschl  and  Monunsen. 

Corp.  I.  R.  173.   Ritschl,  tab.  XLiii.  C. 

iunone-re    |  matrona       |  pisaurese      |  dono«dedrot  | 
Junoni  regina  matrona  P'uaurenses  dono  {donum  f)  dederunt* 

II. 

Do.  on  stone,  end  of  5th  century.    Ritschl  and  Mommsen. 

Corp.  I.  R.  177.    Ritschl,  tab.  xliii.  A. 

matre  |  matuta         |  dono«diidro  |  matrona  [  in-cu 

ria.    I  pola-liuia    |  deda  | 

Matri  Matuta  dono  (donum  f)  dederunt  matrona^  mania  Curiae 
PoJa  Livia  deda  (dedant^  comp.  7r€<^uKain-i). 

The  m  before  Curia  is  the  old  form  with  five  strokes  (see  p.  a 3), 
for  which  in  modem  books  M^  is  substituted. 
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III. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  Firmum  in  Picenum,  now  in  the  Paris 
museum,  *  of  a  date  nearer  to  the  oldest  Scipio  inscription  than 
to  the  second.'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  181.    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  A. 

erentio.l.f      |     .aprufenio.cf    |  l.tuipilio^c.f 
m.albani .  l.f       ,|  t  •  munatio  •  t  •  f        |  quaistores 
aire.moltaticod  |  dederont  | 

Terentius^  LuciiJUius^  Aprufsnhu  Gait  JUius^  Lucius 

TurpUius  Gait  flius^  Marcus  Albanius  Lucu  JUius^  Titus  Munatius, 
Titi  fiiusy  quastores  are  multatico  dederunt;  i.e.  from  the  produce  of 
fines. 

IV, 

On  a  bronze  tablet,  first  made  known  at  Rome,  but  the  place  of 
finding  is  unknown. 

Corp.  I.  R.  187.    Ritschl,  tab.  11.  B. 

m  •  mindios  •  1  •  fi  |  p«condetios-ua*fi  |  aidiles  •uicesma. 
parti  I  apolones  •  dederi 


Marcus  Mindius  Ltuii  filius^  Publius  Condetius,  valesi  (T\  Jilius^ 
adilis  vicesimam  partem  Apollinis  dederunt^  i.e.  have  offered  Apollo's 
twentieth. 

V. 

On  a  small  stone  column  found  at  Tusculum  near  the  tomb  of  the 
Furii.  *  A  faithful  copy  of  an  original  older  than  the  Scipio 
inscriptions.'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  6z.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLix.  B. 

m  •  fourio  •  c  •  f  •  tribunes 
militare  •  de  •  praidad  •  maurte  •  dedet  • 

Marcus  Furiusj  Gaii  fiiusy  tribunus,  militari  de  prada  Marti 
dedit, 

VI. 

This  and  viii.  xi.  xiii.  xiv.  are  all  on  stone  and  taken  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  near  the  Capene  gate.  This  inscription 
is  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus,  Consul  495  U.c. 
*  It  probably  was  written  about  500  u.c'    RitschL 

27 
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Corp.  I.  R.  31.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxviii.  £.   T^e  additions  in  italics 
are  from  Ritscfal's  conjecture. 

honcoino  •  ploirutne  •  cosentiont  *  r 
duonoro  •  optumo  •  iuise  •  uiro 
luciom  •  scipione  •  filios  •  barbati 
cansol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  hie  •  fuet  •  a 
A^  •  cepit  •  Corsica  •  aleriaque  •  urbe 
^edet  •  tempestatebus  «aide  •  mereto 


ofnat 
virorum 

pudvos 
mpugnandod 
d  votam. 


Arranged  by  Ritschl  as  Satumian  metre,  as  follows  (except  that 
the  words  are  here  modernised),  the  accents  denoting  the  arses,  and 
the  vertical  Unes  the  caesuras. 

Hunc  (inum  pluritm  eon  I  untiunt  Ronuu  (i.e.Roni2e) 
bof^rum  optinwm  fu  (tsse  -uirum  yirSrum, 
Lucium  Sctpionem.  I  FtRtu  Barbati 
consul^  cemor^  iedtlu  \  Ike  fiat  c^ud  v6s. 

IBc  cepit  Corsicam  AUri  \  amque  urbem  pugnando; 
dedkt  tempestatihui  \  aedem  merito  'vatam, 

VII. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  fixed  to  a  wall  at  Tibur  in  Latium.  <  Probably 
at  end  of  5th  century  when  the  final  -or  was  giving  place  to 
"UsJ  Ritschl.  The  inscription  on  the  second  side  is  probably 
a  little  later  than  on  the  first 

Corp.  I.  R.  62.    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  B. 

on  one  side,  c-placentios-herofo  |  maite*sacr  ome  | 

on  the  other  side,  c-placentius*her-f  |  marte  donu-dede  | 

^  .      „,       ,.       rr   ..  vrf.  Marti  sacrum. 

Grnus  Placentitis,  HemfUus.      j^^^^  ^^„,^  ^^^^ 

(The  small  rounds  are  probably  marks  of  nsuls.) 

VIII. 

On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  456.     'The  inscription 
dates  not  later  than  520  u.c'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  30.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxvii.  B. 

Cornelius  •  lucius  •  scipio  •  barbatus  •  gnaiuod 
•patre  |  prognatus  •  fortis  •  uir  •  sapiensque — quoius*  forma  • 
uirtutei  •  parisuma  |  fuit — consol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  quel  •  fuit  • 
apud-uos — ^taurasia*cisauna  |  samnio  •  cepit — subigit*onme 
•  loucanam  •  opsidesque  •  abdoucit  •  | 
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Cornelius  Luaus  \  Sctptb  Barbatus^ 
Gnab  patre  prognattu  \fbrtis  vir  saptemque^ 
Cujus  forma  vtrtu  J  ft  panssuma  fuit^ 
Consul,  censor,  ^dilu  |  qui  fuit  apud  vbs 
Taurasiam  Cisaunam  |  Samnium  cepit 
Subigit  omnem  Lucaniam,  bbsidesque  abdHcit. 

Mommsen  considers  Samnio  to  be  the  ablative,  Taurasia  and 
Cuauna  being  towns  ^in  Samnium^  Lucanam  sc;  terram,  i.e.  Lur 
ceimam. 

IX. 

On  a  bronze  plate  found  in  the  mountains  of  Gibraltar  near 
Alcala  de  los  Gazules  by  a  Polish  engineer  in  A.D.  1867.  ^^^ 
lished  in  facsimile  and  with  Commentaries  by  £.  Httbner  and 
Mommsen,  Hermes,  III.  243  sq.  Decree  made  565  u.C,  and 
inscription  is  probably  of  tins  date. 

Corp.  I.  R.  11.  No.  5041. 

laimilius  •  1  •  f  •  inpeirator  •  decreiuit  |  utei  •  quei  •  hasten 
sium  •  seruei  |  in  •  turn  •  lascutana  •  habitarent  [  leiberei  •  es 
sent-agrum-oppidumqu  |  quod  «ea  •  tempestate  •  posedisent  | 
item  •  possidere  •  habereque  |  iousit  •  dum  «poplus  •  senatus 
que   I  romanus.uellet.act  incastreis  |  ad«xii-k»febr 

L.  JSmilius,  Lucius^  son,  general,  decreed  that  such  sla*ves  of  the 
people  of  Hasta  as  dtwelt  in  the  totwer  of  Lascuta  should  be  free. 
With  regard  to  the  land  and  to^wn  <which  they  bad  possessed  at  that 
time,  be  ordered  them  to  continue  fa  possess  and  bold  it  S9.  long  as  the 
people  and  senate  of  Rome  should  <wuL    Done  in  the  camp  19  January. 

This  inscription  though  of  the  same  age  as  the  S.  C.  de  Baca- 
nalibus  is  not  so  antique  in  spelling,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
formal  legd  nature  of  the  S,  C.  de  £ac. 

The  ei  in  iterator  appears  to  be  an  inscriber's  blunder.  This 
inscription  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  doubled  letters,  e.g.  essent, 
vellet.  Cf.  §  58.  Ritschl  has  discussed  the  peculiarities  in  his  Neue 
Plautiniscbe  Excurse,  xst  Heft.  1869,  p.  z 6  n. 

X. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tiriolo  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii. 
Supposed  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  the  event  referred  to,  Le. 
568  A.U.C.    See  Liv.  xxxix.  8 — 19.    Cic.  Z^.  11.  15,  §  37. 

Corp.  I.  R.  196.    Ritschl,  tab.  xviii. 

marcius .  I .  f .  s  •  postumius .  1 .  f .  cos  •  senatum  •  consoluerunt  • 
n  •  octob  •  apud  •  aedem  |  duelonai  •  sc  >  arf  •  m  •  claudi  •  m  •  f  •  1  • 
ualeri*p*f*q*minuci*c*f-    de*bacanalibus  quei*foideratei  | 

27— a 
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esent-  ita-exdeicendum  •  censuere  «-neiquis  •  eonim  •  sacanal- 
habuise»uelet»sei«ques  |  esent-quei-sibei-deicerent  nece 
sus  •  ese  •  bacanal  •  habere  •  eeis  •  utei  •  ad  •  pr  •  urbanum  |  ro 
mam  •  uenirent  •  dequeeeis  •  rebus  •  ubei  •  eor  m  •  utr  a  •  audita  • 
esent  •  utei  •  senaXua  \  noster .  decemeret  •  dum  •  ne  •  minus  • 
senator  bus 'C.adese^ft^'  rescosoleretur  |  bacas-uir 

•  nequis  «adiese  •  uelet  •  ceiuis  •  romanus  •  neue  'nominus- latin 
neue  •  socium    |  quisquam .  nisei  •  pr .  urbanum  -  adie  •  sent  •  is 

que-  e.senatuos-sententiad  dum-ne       |  minus •  senatoribus 

•  c»adesent'quom-ea»res«cosoleretur-iousisent  ce    suere 

I  sacerdos  •  nequis  •  uir  •  eset  •  magister .  nequeuir .  neque 
mulier .  quisquam .  ese  •  t        |  neuepecuniam .  quisquameorum 

•  comoin  abuise-ue  et  neue  •  magistratum  |  neue  •  promag 
stratuo  •  neque  •  uirum  ier  •  em  quiquam  •  fecise  •  uelet 

neue  •  post  hac .  inter .  sed  •  conioura  e  -  comuouise 

neue  •  conspondis  •  e  neue  •  conprome  •  siseuelet .  neue  •  quis 
quamfidem  inter  •  sed  •  dedise  •  uelet  |  sacra-  in-  dquol 
tod .  ne  quisquam .  fecise  •  uelet  •  neue  •  in  -  poplicod  •  neue .  in 
preiuatod  •  neue  •  exstrad  -  urbem  •  sacra  •  quisquam  -  fecise 
uelet  •  nisei  |  pr  •  ur  anum  -  adieset  •  isque  •  de  -  senatuos 
sententiad  •  dum  •  ne  •  minus  |  senatoribus  -  c  -  adesent 

quom .  ea  -  res  -  cosoleretur .  iousisent  •  censuere  |  homines 
pious  •  u  •  oinuorsei  •  uirei  •  atque  •  mulieres  «sacra  •  ne  •  quis 
quam  |  fecise  •  uelet  •  neue  •  inter .  ibei  •  uirei .  pLfus  -  duobus 
mulieribus  •  ploustribus  |  ai/iiise  •  uelent  •  nisei  •  de  -  pr  •  urbani 
senatuosque «sententiad  «utei» suprad  |  scriptumest-  haice- 
utei  •  in  •  couentiftoid  •  exdeicatis  •  ne  •  minus  •  trimim  j  noun 
dinum  •    senatuosque  •  sententiam  •  utei  •  scientes  •  esetis  • 

eorum  .  |  sententia  •  ita  -  fuit  •  sei  •  ques  -  esent  •  quei- 

aruorsum  •  ead  •  fecisent  quam  •  suprad  |  scriptum  -  est .  eeis- 
remcaputalem .  faciendam  .  censuere  atque  «utei  [  hoce- 
in  •  tabolam  •  ahenam  •  inceideretis  •  ita  •  senatus  •  aiquom  -  cen 
suit  I  uteique  •  eam  .  figier .  ioubeatis  •  ubei  •  facilumed  • 
gnoscierpotisit-  atque  |  utei -ea^bacanalia- sei -qua -sunt 
.  exstrad  •  quam  •  sei  •  quid  •  ibei  •  sacri  •  est  ita .  u  tei  -  suprad 

-  scriptum  •  est  •  in  •  diebus  •  x  •  quibus  •  uobeis  •  tabelai  -  datai  ] 
erunt  •  faciatis .  utei  dismota  •  sient      in .  agro  •  teurano  | 

The  letters  in  italics  are  such  as  appear  from  the  facsimile  to  be 
those  inscribed.  But  in  line  6  nt  would  be  very  nearly  right  for 
pit.  In  the  lath  and  13th  lines  I  have  omitted  some  letters,  which 
have  been  supplied  on  a  modem  insertion  in  the  broken  plate. 
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Q,  Maraus^  Lucii  filius^  Spttrius  Postumius^  Lucii  JiUus  consuks 
senatum  consuluerunt  nonls  Octobribus  apud  adem  Bellona.  Scribendo 
adfuerunt  M,  ClaudiuSy  Marcijiliiu^  L.  FaUrius^  Publiijilius,  Q,  Mi- 
nuciuj,  Caiijilius, 

De  Bacchanalibus  qui  faderati  essent  ita  edicendum  censuere:  (i.c. 
decreed  the  issue  to  those  who  were  in  league  with  the  Romans,  of 
a  proclamation  in  the  matter  of  the  feasts  of  Bacchus)  nequis 
eorum  Bacchanal  habuisse  vellet,  Siqui  essent,  qui  sibi  dicerent  necesse 
esse  Bacchanal  habere,  ei  uti  ad  pratorem  urbanum  Ramam  venirent, 
deque  eis  rebus,  ubi  eomm  'verba  audita  essent,  uti  senatus  noster 
decemeret,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res 
consuleretur.  Bacchas  vir  nequis  adiisse  vellet  ci*vis  Romanus,  neve 
nominis  Latini,  neve  sociorum  quisquam,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adi- 
issent,  isque  de  senatus  sententia,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum 
adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur,  jussisset, 

Censuere,  sacerdos  nequis  vir  esset:  magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier 
quisquam  esset:  neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  communem  habuisse 
vellet,  neve  magistratum,  neve  pro  magistratu  neque  virum  neque  mu- 
lierem  quisquam  fecisse  vellet.  Neve  posthac  inter  se  conjurasse  neve 
convovisse,  neve  conspondisse,  neve  compromisisse  vellet,  neve  quisquam 
Jidem  inter  se  dedisse  vellet.  Sacra  in  occulta  nequis quam  fecisse  vellet, 
neve  in  publico,  neve  in  privato,  neve  extra  urbem  sacra  quisquam 
fecisse  vellet,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adiisset,  isque  de  senatus  sententia 
dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur, 
jussisset, 

Censuere,  homines  plus  quinque  universi,  viri  atque  mulieres  sacra 
•  ne  quisquam  fecisse  vellet,  neve  interibi  viri  plus  duobus,  mulieribus 
plus  tribus,adfiiisje  vellent,  nisi  de  pratoris  urbani  senatusque  sententia, 
uti  supra  scriptum  est  (i.e.  that  not  more  than  five  persons  in  all 
men  and  women,  celebrate  the  rites,  that  the  five  should  be  two 
men,  and  three  women,     quisquam  is  in  apposition  to  homines), 

ILec  uti  in  contione  exdicatis  ne  minus  trinum  mindinum  (i.  e.  not 
less  than  three  assembly  days) ;  senatusque  sententiam  uti  scientes  es- 
setts.  Eorum  sententia  itafuit:  siqui  essent  qui  advorsum  eafecissent, 
quam  supra  scriptum  est,  eis  rem  capitalem  faciendam  censuere, 

Atque  uti  hoc  in  tabulam  abenam  incideretis:  tta  senatus  aquum 

censuit ; 

XJtique  eam  fgi  jubeatis,  ubifacillume  noscipossit; 

Atque  uti  ea  Bacchanalia,  siqua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  ibi  sacri 
est,  ita  uti  scriptum  est,  in  diebus  decem,  quibus  vobis  tabella  data 
erunt,faciatis  uti  dimota  sint.    In  agro  Teurano, 

The  document  is  evidently  a  letter  (tabella)  from  the  consuls  to 
the  local  magistrates  conveying  to  them  a  copy  of  (as  Monmisen 
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thinks,  part  only  of)  the  decree  of  the  senate,  an  intimation  of  the 
penalty  which  the  senate  ordered  for  a  tran^;resdoa  of  it,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  publication. 

XI. 

On  the  son  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus  major.  Augur  5  74  A.U.C.  '  End 
of  6th  century  u.-c.*  RitschL  There  is  a  vertical  fracture  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone,  occauoning  a  loss  of  several  letters. 

Corp.  I.  R.  33.    RitscM.  tab.  xxxix.  F. 

quei  •  apiceinsigDe  •  dial     aminis  -  gesistei  | 

mors*perfe    tua  «ut*  assent  •  omnia  ' 
breuia  •  horos*fama*uirtusque 
gloria  •  atque  •  in  •  genium  •  quibus  •  sei        I 
in-longa-licu  set-tibe  utier*uita  | 

fa-cile>factei  superases*gloriam       | 
maior*um  qua*re*lubens*te-ingremiu      \ 
jscipio  •  recip  t  •  terra  •  publi 
prognat  •  um .  public  •  comeli 

Qta  apicem  mstgnem  dtalis  \fl aminis  gessistt^ 
mors  perfecit  tua  ut  \  essent  omnia  bre*via : 
horns  fama  virtusque  I  gloria  atque  ingenium, 
qtubus  si  in  longa  ftctus  \  set  tibi  utier  (Le.  uti)  'vita 
facile  facfts  superasses  \  glbriam  majorum. 
Quare  lubens  te  in  gremium,  I  Sapid,  recipit 
Terra^  Pubrt,  prognatum  |  Pullio  Comeli  (i.e.  Comelio), 

XII. 

On  stone  at  Sora.    '  Not  later  than  6ao  A.u.c,  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century.^    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1175«    Ritschl.  tab.  Lii.  A. 

^•p*uertuleieis*c*f.  | 

quod  •re- sua «d    eidens*asper  | 
afleicta     •  parens  «timens     | 
heic.uouit.uoto.ho  c        | 
solut  nima*  facta     | 

polouctaleibereis  •  lube       | 
te  s    donu*danunt-         I 
hercolei.maxsume-  | 

mereto    semol»te       I 
orant.se.  oti-crebro     \ 
condemnes*  | 
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Marcus  Publius  VertuUii^  Gau  fiu 
Quod  re  sua  diffidens  \  aspere  afflicta 
Parens  timens  hie  vovitj  \  voto  hoc  soluto^ 
Decuma  facta  pollucta,  \  Uheri  Ubentes 
Donum  danunt  (i.e.  dani)  Herculi  I  maxime  merito 
Simul  te  orant  se  voti  I  crebro  cbndemnes* 


XIII. 

Uncertain  which  Sdpio  is  meant.    ^  At  beg^mning  of  7th  century 

U.C.'    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  34.    Ritschl.  tab.  XLi.  Ka« 

1 .  Cornelius .  en .  f  •  en  •  n  •  scipio  •   magna  •  sapientia  | 
multasque  •  uirtutes  •  aetate  •  quom  •  parua       | 
posidet  •  hoc  •  saxsum  •  quoiei  •  uita  •  defecit  •  non     | 
honos  •  honore  •  is  •  hie  •  situs  •  quei  •  nunquam       | 
uietus«est-uirtutei«annos.gnatus«xx«is        | 
d    ei*s        datus-ne*quair*atis<  honore  | 
qu6iminus*sit*inand  u 

Lucius  Comeliusy  Gnaei  Jilius^  Gnaei  nepos^  Scipio, 
magnam  sapientiatn  mul\tasque  virtutes 
aetate  cum  parva  \p6ssidet  hoc  saxum. 
quoiei  (i.e.  cm)  vita  defecit^  1  mm  bonbs^  honorem. 
Is  Jbtc  situs.    Qui  nunquam  \  nnctus  est  virtute 
annos  natus  viginti  |  is  Diti  est  manddtus: 
ne  quaeratis  honorem  \  quiminus  sit  mandatus* 

In  the  words  honos  honorem  the  first  denotes  honour^  the  second 
office,  *  In  <u)hose  case  life^  not  worthy  fell  short  of  official  post?  The 
last  line  means,  seek  not  for  official  post  winch  was  not  given  him, 

XIV. 

On  three  stones.    *  At  beginnmg  of  7th  century,  latest  of  all  the 

Scipio  inscriptions.*    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  38.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLii.  L. 

Inscription  on  Cn,  Scipio  Hispanus  who  was  pra&tor  615  u.c. 

en. Cornelius. cn.f  ,,.     .  .    t,- ^,„„,       1 

]ii  lit  scipio  •hispanus       | 

11  pr.aid«cur«q.         tr-mil-ll-xuir-sMudik  I 

X'uir-sacr'fac»/  | 
uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaceum  au/ 

progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiei 
maiorum  optenuilaudem  ut  sibeime  ess  ecreatum 
laetentur  stirpem  nobilitauithon         or 
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There  are  three  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  vrhich  this 
inscription  is  written.  The  first  has  only  one  stroke  to  number  it  but 
nothing  else.  The  second  has  two  strokes  on  the  left  side  and  three 
strokes  on  the  right,  apparently  to  shew  where  it  was  to  fit  to  the 
3rd  tablet,  which  has  adso  three  strokes.  The  space  just  before  the 
end  of  the  verses  is  apparently  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  stone-cutters. 

Gnatu  Comeiiuj,  Gnat  fiius^  Sc^io  Hispamu,  pratorj  ^diUs^  cu» 
rtdu^  quajtor,  tribunus  militum  iit,  decemijir  UtUnu  judicaruUs^  de- 
cemvir  jacris  faciuruUs, 

Virtutes  generis  meis  moribtu  accumulain^ 

progeniem  genui^  facta  patris  petii^ 
majorum  obtinui  laudem,  tit  sibi  me  esse  creatum 

latentur;  stirpem  nobilitavit  honor, 

Mommsen  considers  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  progeme 
miy  and  \ia2X.  progenie  is  a  dactyl  (cf.  Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  11-  991 } ;  but  ?• 

These  are  according  to  Ritschl  the  oldest  Latin  elegiac  verses. 


XV. 

On  stone  upon  Mt.  Caelius  at  Rome.    *  Between  608  and  6ao  A,u.c. 
but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former.'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  541.    Ritschl,  tab.  LI.  A. 

l.mummi.l.f.  cos -duct  |  auspicioamperioque  ]  eius*achaia 
capt'Corinto  I  delete 'romain'redieit  |  triumphans-ob-hasce| 


in* belle «uouerat    I  hanc-aedem-^et 


res  •  bene  •  gestas .  quod 

•  signu  I  herculis-uictons  |  imperator.dedicat  | 

Lucius  MummiuSy  Luciijilius  consuL  Ductu  auspicio,  imperioque  eius 
Acbaia  capta^  CorintJbo  deleto^  Romam  rediit  triumpbans,  Ob  basce 
res  bene  gestas  ^  quod  in  bello  voverat^,  banc  adem  et  signum  Herczilis 
inctoris  imperator  dedicate 

XVI. 

On  stone  at  Aletrium.     *  Shortly  after  6ao  A.U.C.'   Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1166.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lli.  B. 

/•betilienus-l'f.uaarus     |  haec-quae-infera«scripta     |  sont 

•  de.senatu.sententia  |  facienda«coirauit-semita  ]  in-oppido 

•  omnis  •  porticum  •  qua  |  inarcem  •  eitur  •  campum  •  ubei  |  lu 
dunt*  horologiummacelum  |  basilicam  •  calecandam  •  seedes  | 
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cum.ba.linearium-lac-um.ad  |  ortam-aquam-in.opi 
dumadqu  |  arduom. pedes» cccx\U.fomicesq  |  fecit -fisttdas. 
soledas*  fecit  |  ob  •  hasce  •  res  •  censorem  -fecere  •  bis  |  sena 
tus  •  filio  •  stipendia .  mereta  |  ese  •  iousit  •  populusque  •  sta 
tuain  I  dona,iiit*censorino  | 

A  letter  or  two  has  been  broken  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  and  loth  lines  (of  the  original). 

LuciuJ  Beiilienus^  Lucii  Jilitu,  Varus  bac^  qua  Infra  scripta  sunt, 
de  senatus  sententia  facienda  curavit,  semitas  in  oppido  omnts,  porti- 
cum  qua  in  arcem  itur,  campum  ubi  ludunt,  boroJogium,  'macellum, 
basilicam  calcandam  (chalHng),  sedes,  locum  balnearium,  locum 
ad  portom,  aquam  in  oppidum  adque  arduum  (i.  e.  ad  arcem)  pedes 
CCCXL  fornicesque  fecit,  fistulas  solidas  fecit,  Ob  basce  res  censorem 
fecere  bis  senatus,  filio  st^endio  merita  esse  jussit,  populusque  statuom 
donaint  Censorino  (i.e.  under  the  name  of  Gensonnus,  because  he 
had  been  twice  Censor). 

XVII. 

On  stone.    At  PoUa  in  Lucania.     6%%  A.u.c. 
Corp.  I.  R.  551.    Ritschl,  tab.  Li.  B. 

uiam .  fecei  •  ab  •  regio  •  ad  •  capuam  •  et  |  in  •  ea  •  uia  •  ponteis  • 
omneis  •  miliarios  |  "tabelariosque  •  poseiuei  •  hince  •  sunt  | 
nouceriam .  meilia  •  vui .  capuam .  xxciiii  |  muranum  .  \i/xxiiii  • 
cosentiam  .  cxxiii  |  ualentiam  •  coixxxa  •  ad  .  fretum  •  ad 
statuam  •  ccxxxi»  •  regium  .  ccxxxvii  |  suma .  af  •  capua 
regium  •  meilia  •  cccxxiB  |  et .  eidera .  prae  tor  •  in 
sicilia .  fugiteiuos  •  italicorum  |  conquaeisiue  i^redideique 
homines .  Bccccxvii .  eidemque  |  primus» fecei «ut-de^agro 
poplico  I  aratoribus-cederent'paastores  |  forum. aedisque- 
poplicas .  heic .  fecei 

The  XXI  in  the  6th  line  (as  here  printed)  are  in  the  original 
written  under  the  ccc  and  in  the  next  line. 

The  black  squares  are  marks  of  the  erasure  of  some  figures  by 
the  stonecutter. 

This  relates  to  P.  Popillius  C.  F.  Lienas,  consul  622  A.U.C. 
(Mommsen,  Ritschl.).  ' 

I  made  the  road  from  Rhegium  to  Capua,  and  on  that  road  placed 
ail  the  bridges,  milestones  and  letter-carriers.  From  here  to  Nuceria 
$1  miles ;  to  Capua  84  miles;  to  Muranum  74  miles ;    to  Consentio 
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l%3  mUej;  to  VaUrOia  i8o  nules;  to  the  Jtrait  t^  to  the  statue  aji 
mties^  to  RJbegium  237  milej.  Total  from  Capua  to  Rhegiunt  321 
nuUs,  And  I  the  same  man,  when  praetor  in  Sidfy,  recovered  the 
runa<ujaj  slaves  of  the  Italians,  and  restored  the  men  in  number  917. 
And  I  the  same  was  the  first  to  make  the  shepherds  give  up  t be  public 
land  to  the  farmers,  and  I  erected  a  public  hmlding  here. 


The  two  following  inscriptions  are  on  boundary  stones  erected 
by  the  land  commissioners  iindor  the  Sempronian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

XVIII.  XIX. 

A.U.C.  629-13.  Corp.  I.  R.  55».         A.U.C.  6a4-a5.  Corp.  I.  R..  554. 
Ritschl,  p.  49.  Ritschl,  tab.  LV.  Ca. 

c«saipr  m*foluius*m-f-       ac 

jq) .  Claudius  •  c  •  f  •  pole  c  •  sempronius  •  ti  •  f  •  grac 

plicinius.p'f-cras  c-paperius-c.f.carb 
iii*vir*a*i*a  iii*uire*a*i*a 

The  gap  in  the  first  line  of  each  inscription  is  occasioned  by 
the  stones  being  broken.    The  first  m  in  18  is  imperfect. 

1 8.    C.  Sempronius,  Tiberufilius,  Gracchus 
Ap.  Claudius,  Gaiiflius,  Pulcer 
P,  Licinius,  PubliifUius,  Crassus 

Tret  viri  agrit  judicandit  assignandis. 

In  the  later  pillar  M,  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  are 
joined  with  C  Gracchus, 

XX. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tibur.  Not  now  extant  ^  About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,'  Mommsen.  Ritschl  thinks  it  may  have  been 
written  in  A.UX;.  595,  supposing  L.  Cornelius  to  have  been  L. 
Com.  Lentulus,  consul  in  598,  but  at  any  rate  before  631« 

Corp.  I.  R.  aoz.  See  Ritschl,  tab.  XLViii.  G,  where  only  a  line  or 
two  are  given  copied  from  PiranesL  [N.B.  I  have  not  noted 
the  spaces  in  this  inscription.] 

1  •  Cornelius  •  en  •  f  •  pr  •  sen  •  cons  •  a  •  d  •  iii  •  nonas  •  maias  • 
sub  •  aede  •  kastorus  |  scr  •  adf  •  a  •  manlius  •  a  •  f  •  sex  •  itdius  •  1  • 
postumius  •  s  •  f  •  I  quod  •  teiburtes  •  u  •  f •  quibusque  •  de  •  rebus  • 
uos  •  purgauistis  •  ea  •  senatus  |  animum  •  aduortit  •  ita  •  utei  • 
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aeqoom'fuit'Diosque  •  ea*  ita  •  audiueramus  |  ut  •  uos  •  deixsis 
tis*uobeis*nontiata>esse  •  ea  •  nos  •  animum  •  nostrum  |  non* 
in  •  doucebamus  •  ita  •  facta  •  esse  •  propter  •  ea  •  quod  •  scibamus  | 
ea  •  uos  •  merito  •  nostro  •  facere  •  non  •  potuisse  •  neque  •  uos  • 
dignos  •  esse  |  quei  •  ea  •  faceretis  •  neque  •  id  •  uobeis  •  neque  • 
rei  •  poplicae .  uostrae  |  oitile  •  esse  •  facere  •  et  •  postquam . 
nostra  •  uerba  •  senatus  •  audiuit  tanto  •  magis  •  animum  •  no  > 
trum .  indoucimus  •  ita  •  utei  •  ante  |  arbitrabamur  •  de  •  eieis . 
rebus  •  af  •  uobeis  •  peccatum  •  non  •  esse  |  quonque  «de  •  eieis  • 
rebus  •  senatuei  •  purgati  •  estis  •  credimus  •  uosque  animum  • 
nostrum  •  indoucere  •  oportet  •  item  •  uos  •  populo  romano  • 
purgatos^fore 

Lucius  Cornelius,  Gnat  plius  prator  senatum  consulmt  ante  diem 
tertium  nonas  maias  sub  ade  Castoris,  Scribendo  adfuerunt  Auhis 
Manlius  Auliplitis,  Sextus  Julius,  Lucius  Postumius  Spuriiplius. 

Quod  Tiburtes  verba  fecerunt,  quibusque  de  rebus  vos  purgannstis, 
ea  senatus  animum  advertit,  ita  uti  aquum  fuit.  Nosque  ea  ita  audi- 
veramus,  ut  vos  dixistis  vobis  nuntiata  esse,  Ea  nos  xtnimum  nos- 
trum non  inducebamus  ita  facta  esse,  propterea  quod  scibamus  ea  vos 
merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse,  neqtie  vos  dignos  esse,  qui  ea  face- 
retis, neque  id  vobis  neque  reipublica  nostra  utile  esse  facere,  '  £^t 
postquam  vistra  verba  senatus  audivit,  tanto  magis  animum  nostrum 
inducimus,  ita  uti  ante  arbitrabamur  de  eis  rebus  a  vobis  peccatum 
non  esse.  Cumque  de  eh  rebus  senatui  purgati  estis,  credimus,  vos^ 
que  animum  vestrum  inducere  oportet,  item  vos  populo  romano  pur- 
gatosfore* 

XXI. 

On  stone,  found  at  Capua.    646  A.U.C.  Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  s6s>  Ritschl,  tab.  Lxiii.  A. 

n«pumidius.q-f        m-raecius 

m*cott]9!is*m»f  n*arrius*m*f 

m.eppilius-m.f        Lieioleius^p-f 

c»antrac«iuS'C-f       c-tuccius-C'f 

1  sempronius-1-f       q.uibius.m.f 

p«cicereius.c.f-        m»ualerius'l-f'8m 
heisce  •  magistreis  •  uenerus  •  iouiae  •  mum  | 
aedificandum«coirauerunt-pedcc*i^xxet      | 
loidos  •  fecerunt  •  ser  •  sulpicio  •  m  •  aurelio  •  cof 

The  last  m  of  murum  has  had  to  be  written  in  the  line  above, 
the  mark  8  is  used  here  as  we  should  use  [.    r^is  a  mistake  for  cos. 
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IS  magistri  Feneris  Jovia  murum  aSficandum  curaverunt  pein 
CCLXX  (i.e.  270  feet  long)  et  ludos  fecerunt^  Serwh  Sulpicio  Marco 
Aurelio  constdibtu. 

The  *  magistri '  appear  to  have  been  the  town  counciL 

XXII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Aeclanum  <  circiter  664  u.c.,'  RitschU 
Corp.  I.  R.  I »30.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxx.  G. 

c  •  quinctius  •  c  •  f  •  ualg  •  patron  •  munic 
m  •  magi  •  min  •  f  •  surus  •  a  •  patlacius  •  q  •  f 

nil .  uir  •  d  •  s  •  sportas  •  turreis  •  moiros 

turreisque  •  a  •  equas  •  qum .  moiro 
/aciundum^        coirauerunt 

C.  Quinctsuj,  Gait  JUitu^  Valgus  patrorms  muniapii, 
M.  MagittSj  Minatii  fiUtLs^  Suruj,  A,  Patlacius^  Quinti  JSJius^ 
Quattuor  viri  de  senatus  sententia  portas^  turres,  muros^ 
turresque  aquas  cum  muro  faciundwn  curaverunt, 

*feciundum'  is  carelessly  put  for  *faciundas.*  The  ris  almost  a  g. 

XXIII. 

On  bronze,  found  in  the  ruins  ctf  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  foot  of  the 
Tarpeian  mount  at  Rome.  Sulla's  law  de  xx.  ^uestoribus 
A.U.C.  673  (674,  Ritschl).     Cf.  Tac.  Ann,  11,  %%, 

Corp.  I.  R.  aoa.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxix. 

q .  urb  •  quei  •  aerarium  •  prouinciam  •  optinebit  •  earn  [ 

mercedem .  deferto  •  quaestorque»  quei  .aerarium  . prouin 
ciam    optinebit  •  eam  •  pequniam  •  ei  •  scribae  •  scribeisque  • 
herediue      |  eius  •  soluito  •  idque  •  ei  •  sine  •  fraude  -  sua  - 
facere  •  li  •  ceto  •  quod     |  sine  •  malo  •  pequlatuu  •  fiat  •  oUeis 
que«hominibuS'eam         |  pequniam  •  capere  •  liceto 
I  cos  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt  •  iei  •  ante  •  k .  decembreis  •  primas .  de  • 
eis  •  quei     |  ciues  •  romanei  •  sunt  •  uiatorem » unum  •  legun 
to  •  quei  «in         |  ea •  decuria •  uiator  .  appareat  •  quam - 
decuriam .  uiatorum     |  ex  •  noneis  •  decembribus  •  primeis 
•  quaestoribus  •  ad  •  aerarium  |  apparere  •  oportetoportebit  • 

A  part  only  of  the  law  has  been  preserved:  the  above  is  the  first 
two  sections  of  what  has  been  preserved. 
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he  shall  report  the  salary  to  the  city  quastor,  who  shall  have  the 
treasury  as  his  department'^  and  the  quastor  who  shall  have  the  trea- 
sury  department  shall  pay  the  money  to  the  clerk  and  clerks  and  his 
heir^  and  it  shall  he  lawful  for  him  to  do  so  without  incurring  any 
risk,  so  far  as  it  is  done  <without  dishonest  emhexzlement,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  men  to  receive  the  money, 

TChe  present  consuls  shall  before  the  first  of  December  next  choose  a 
messenger  from  those  who  are  Roman  citizens ,  to  act  as  the  messenger 
in  that  detachment  of  messengers  <ivhich  is  or  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
the  quastors  at  the  treasury  after  the  seventh  December  next  (Le,  the 
day  on  which  the  quaestors  entered  on  office). 

XXIV. 

On  stone,  at  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  *  Of  the  age  of  Sulla,* 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1006.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxix.  D. 

hoc  •  est  •  fac  •  turn  •  monumentum 

inaarco  •  caicilio 
hospes  •  gratum  •  est  •  quom  •  apud 

meas  •  restitistei  •  seedes 
bene .  rem .  geras  •  et  •  ualeas 

dormias  •  sine  •  qura 

Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  \  Marco  Caectlio, 
Hospes,  gratum  est  cum  apud  meas  \  restifisti  sedes» 
Bene  rem  geras  et  valeas:  \  dormias  sine  cura, 

XXV. 

A  leaden  plate,  formerly  doubled,  found  about  500  paces  from 
Rome  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Latin  road  among  the  tombs. 
'Written  at  the  end  of  the  republic  or  in  the  Augustan  time.* 
Monmisen.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  very  rough,  as 
that  of  a  person  writing  hastily  on  an  unyielding  material. 
N.B.  The  first  three  letters  project  in  the  original  I  have  not 
noted  the  spaces  at  end  of  lines. 

Corp.  I.  R.  818.    Ritschl,  tab.  xvii.  30. 

quomodomortuos  qui-istic  |  snpultus  nst •  nuc •  loqui 
mi«c  surmonani  potust-smc.  |  rhodinii.apud.m.licinium 
faustum.mortua  sit.mic  |  loqui -nuc  surmonani  pos-sit  |  ita 
uti-mortuos-mic-adduos  |  mic.ad  homimis  accuptus«ust 
smcrhodinu-aput«m  .  licinium  |  accnptasit  iittantum  ualuat 
quant  •  um  illu  •  mortuos  quiu  |  isticsnpultus  ust  •  dimpatiir 
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rhodinu  |  tibui •  commimdo •  uti •  smnpiir  |  odio  sit-in •  licin 

io  fausto  I  itum  •  mhudium  amphioimm  I  itum  c  •  popillium  a 

poUonium  |  itum  uimiioma*hiinmona  |  itum  smgia   glyeiii 

na  I 

In  the  first  line  on  this  page  the  nu  in  Rhodme  is  in  the  original 
written  below  (as  in  xvii).  The  double  i  is  an  old  form  of  the 
letter  £  (see  §  226').  So  jtuc  is  jat,  i.e.  jxr.  In  the  original,  of 
course,  no  i  has  a  aot,  but  they  are  often  tall,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity. 

At  he  it  dead  *wbo  is  buried  there,  and  can  neither  speak  nor 
diseoune,  10  mof  Rhodine  at  M.  Licinius  Faiutus^  bouse  be  dead, 
and  not  he  able  to  speak  or  discourse.  So  as  he  being  dead  has 
been  received  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  men,  so  may  RboMne  at  M. 
Licimur^  be  received  and  have  as  much  strength  (or  be  good  Jbr  as 
much)  as  the  dead  man  *who  is  buried  there.  Father  Ditis  I  com- 
mend to  thee  RJbodine^  that  she  may  ever  be  hateful  to  M,  Lichuus 
Faustus. 

Liketwise  (I  commend  to  thee)  Marcus  Hedius  Ampbkn,  Uketunse 
Gaius  Popillius  ulpoUonius,  Like<wise  Fennonia  Hermiona.  Uke*wise 
Sergia  Gljcinna. 

N.B.  The  name  of  Rhodine  occurs  thrice  to  make  the  impreca- 
tion effective. 

XXVI. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Heraclea.     Lex  Julia  municipalis,  709  u.C. 
Corp.  I.  R.  206.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxiii. 

(Two  sections  only  are  given  here:  a  considerable  number  are 
extant.) 

quae  •  uiae  •  in  •  urbem  •  rom .  propiusue .  u  •  r  •  p  •  q  •  ubei  •  con 
tinente  •  habitabitur  •  sunt  •  erunt  •  quoius  •  ante  •  aedificimn . 
earum  •  quae  |  uiae  •  erunt  •  is  •  earn  •  uiam  •  arbitratu  •  eius  - 
aed  •  quoi  •  ea  •  pars  •  urbis  •  h .  1  •  ob  •  uenerit  •  tueatur .  isque  •  aed 
•  curato  •  uti  •  quorum  |  ante  •  aedificium  •  erit  •  quamque  • 
uiam .  h  •  1  •  quemque  •  tueri  •  oportebit  •  ei  •  omnes  •  eamuiam  • 
arbitratu  •  eius  •  tueantur  •  neue  •  eo  |  loco  •  ao  •  consistat  •  quomi 
nus  •  conmode  •  populus  •  ea  •  uia .  utatur 

I  aed  •  cur  •  aed  •  pi  •  quel  •  nunc .  sunt  •  quei  •  quomque  •  post  • 
h  •  1  •  r  •  factei  •  createi  •  erunt  •  eiunue  •  mar  •  inieiint  •  iei  - 
indiebus.v.proxumeis  |  quibus •  eo .  mac  •  designatei •erunt* 
eumue  •mag-inierint  •  inter  •  se  •  paranto  •  aut*  sortiunto-qua« 
inpartei .  urbis .  quisque  |  eorum .  uias  •  publicas  •  in  •  urbem 
.  roma  •  propius  •  ue  «u  •  r  •  p .  «r  refi  ciundas  •  stemendas  •  curet  • 
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eiusque  •  rei  •  procurationem       |  hab^t  •  quae  •  pars  •  quoique  • 
aed  •  ita  •  h  •  1  •  ob  •  uener  it  •  eius-  aed  •  ineis  •  loceis  •  quae  •  inea  • 
paxtei .  erunt  •  uiarum .  reficien         |  darum .  t .  uemdarum  • 
procuratio  •  esto  •  utei  •  h  •  1  •  oportebit 
The  c  in  mar  might  be  read  %, 

Witb'regard  tcr  the  roads  which  are  or  shall  be  into  the  city  (f 
Rome,  or  nearer  to  the  citjr  of  Rome  than  looo  paces  (^p.q*  is  a  mistake 
for  p,m.  Lcpassus  mille:  there  is  a  correction  in  the  plate),  where 
the  dwellings  shall  be  continuous,  the  person,  before  whose  house  anjpf 
the  said  (earmn)  roads  shall  be,  must  protect  such  road  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  adUe  on  whom  that  part  of  the  city  shall  by 
this  la«u)  have  dirvolijed;  and  such  adile  shall  take  care  that  tul 
such  persons,  before  whose  house  it  shall  be,  shall  protect  at  his  disere» 
tion  the  road  which  (the  que  in  quamque  is  really  superfluous)  by 
this  law  they  shall  severally  be  required  to  protect,  and  shall  take  care 
that  water  (ao  mistake  for  aqua)  do  not  settle  in  the  place  so  as  to 
incon'venience  people  using  the  road. 

The  curule  adiles,  the  adiles  of  the  commons,  both  those  now  and 
whosoever  shall  after  the  proposal  of  this  law  (post  hanc  legem  roga- 
tam)  have  been  made,  or  created  or  shall  have  entered  on  that  office, 
shall  within  the  f've  next  ten  days  after  that  they  shall  have  been 
elected  to  (lit.  marked  <with)  that  office,  or  shall  have  entered  on  that 
iffice,  prepare  or  settle  by  lot  among  themselves  in  what  part  of  the  city 
each  of  them  shall  see  to  the  reparation  and  paving  of  the  public  roads 
into  the  city  of  Rome  (roma  for  romam)  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome 
than  looo^  paces,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  matter.  The  adUe  to 
whom  any^  part  of  the  city  shall  thus  by  tins  law  be  assigned  shall  be 
charged,  as  shall  be  incumbent  by  this  law,  with  the  reparation  and 
protection  of  the  roads  in  such  places  as  shall  be  in  that  part, 

^  The  letter  for  looo  in  Ritschl's  facsimile  is  blurred  so  as  to  be 
illegible. 

^  Literally,  the  persons  before  whose  house  it  shall  be  and  the  road, 
whichf  &C. ;  the  part  which  and  the  adile  to  whom,  &c. 

XXVII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Rome.    'At  end  of  Republic,*  Mommsen. 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1009.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxxxi. 

eucharis  •  XxomaC'  I 
docta  •  erodita  •  omnes  artes  •  uirgo  *  ui^//-  an  •  xiiii 
heus  •  oculo  •  errante  •  quei  -aspicis*  16ti  •  dom^Af 
morare  •  gressum  •  et  •  titulum  •  nostrum  •  perlege 
amor*parenteis  quem*dedit-natae»suae 
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ubei  se»  reliquiae  conlocarent*  corporis 
heic  uiridis>aetas*cum*floreret*artibus 
crescente .  etaeuo  •  gloriam.  conscenderet 
propirauit'hdra-txistis-fatalis  mea 
etdenecauit*  ultra  ueitae  spiritum 
docta  •  erodita  •  paene  •  musarum  •  manu 
quae  •  modo  •  nobilium  •  ludos  •  decorauichoro 
et  •  graeca  •  inscaena  •  prima  •  populo  •  apparui 
en .  hoc  •  intumulo  •  cineremnostri  •  corporis 
infistae  •  parcae  •  deposierunt  •  carmine 
studium  patronae  •  cura  •  amor  •  laudes  •  decor 
silent  •  ambusto  •  corpore  •  et  •  leto  •  tacent 
reliqui  •  fletum  nata  •  genitori .  meo 
et .  antecessi  •  genita .  post  •  leti  •  diem 
bis»hic.septeni«mecum.natales  dies 
tenebristenentur.ditis»aetema  domu 
rogo-ut-discedens-terr.am^mihi  dicas*leuem. 

The  letters  printed  in  italics  are  supplied  from  (as  is  believed) 
a  transcription  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  stone.  See  Mommsen. 

Two  words,  letij  hora^  exhibit  the  apex,  §  59  (3)* 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  are  due  merely  to  careless  inscribing. 
Thus  7.  propiraint  for  properavit;  9.  denecavit  for  denegofvU;  14. 
'mjista  for  infesta. 

In  line  18  genita  post  should  be  taken  together;  though  bom  later^ 
I  preceded  the  day  of  their  death. 


APPENDIX  C. 
Degrees  of  Nouns  Adjective. 

i.  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed 
in  order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The 
simple  form  is  called  the  positive.  The  con^arative  expresses  a 
higher  degree  of  the  quality  in  a  comparison  of  two  things  or 
persons.  The  superlati've  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison 
of  more  than  two  things  or  persons;  as,  dtbrus,  hard^  dtlrlor,  harder^ 
dllrlBSlmiiB,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality 
is  possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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ii.  Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative. 

These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  fix)m  the  positive  as  fol- 
lows.   (For  a  more  accurate  mode  of  statement  see  §§  755,  9 if*) 

I.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  lor  (for  the  nom. 
sing.  masc.  and  fem.)  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by 
changing  the  inflexion  1  or  is  of  the  genitive  into  lor. 

a.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  Isslmiui  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changmg  the  inflexion  1  or  la  of  the 
genitive  into  la^lmus.    Thus, 

dllr-118,  gen.  dur-I,       comp.  dnr-Ior,     superl.  diir-lsBlmiiB. 

trl8t-lB,  gen.  trlst-la,    comp.  trlst-Ior,    superl.  trlsMsBlmaB. 

fdlx  (f6Iic-B),  gen.  fello-lB,    comp.  fello-lor,    superl.  feUc-lsslmus. 

Some  adjectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  con- 
S()nant  of  the  stem  and  adding  Imus.    These  are 

(a)  Adjectives  with  stems  ending  in  dro  or  drl,  the  e  being 
omitted  or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §  347. 

inilclier,    comp.  xraldbr-Ior,    superl.  pulclier-zlmiui. 

So  nlger,  piger,  rbljer,  taoter,  v&fer:  aoer,  celdljer,  8&111t)e!r. 

asper,  aspdrlor,  asperrlmns. 

So  ctter,  dexter  (also  rarely  superl.  dexfeimiiB)»  liber,  miser,  pau- 
per, tdner,  1U>er.    Also 

ydtuB  no  comp.  TdtenlmaB 

profo^SroB  prospeiTlmuB 

sinister  slnlsterlor  (slnisttmuB  only  in 

augurial  language) 

no  positive  detSrlor  detenlmiu 

nUpdnuu  (ace.  nllp&lor  no  superl. 
Plaut.  once) 

mfttllrus  has  mfttur-rlmoB,  as  well  as  the  more  common  form 
mfttnrlsslmaB. 

(slncSmB,  auBtSruB,  procSniB,  seYfiniB  have  superl.  in  iBBlmoB.) 

(3)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  isl; 
f&dOlB,  easy;  BlmUlB,  Me;  dlfflcHlB,  difficult;  dlsBlmUlB,  unlike;  gr&- 
cIliB,  tbin^  slender;  blhnlllB,  low;  as,  fiadl-lB,  f&dl-UmuB.  (ImbeoUliB 
has  ImbedlllBBlmuB.) 

The  vowel  preceding  muB  m  superlatives  was  in  the  older  lan- 
guage (including  Cicero)  11  not  I;  thus,  duxlBBilmnB,  focUIttmnB, 
puldierrllmiiB.    So  almost  always  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions. 
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iii.  Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides  those  named 
in  2.  a). 

z.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  podtive  degree  or 
form  their  comparative  and  superlative  irregularly  or  from  a  different 
stem: 


Positive. 

hOnns,  good 
mUoB,  had 
nBgDxm,  great 

XMuryoB,  jmaii 


Comp. 

sndUor 

Mor 

m&Jor 


jpllUi    (neut.    cf. 

I     §  45») 
n8qvam(indecl.),<it;/ri(fj  nfiqvior 


snnltOB,  mucJif 


divefl 

diB 


I  rich 
Bfinex,  old 
Jftvinl8,jF0fM^ 


(divltior 
jdltlor 

Btalor 


SuperL 

opUmns 
poMlmns 

(mlnlmiui  (iwrvlSBl- 
I  mils,  Varr.,  Lucr.) 

plfbrlmna 

n6qvl88lmii8 
/divltisalmiu  (Gic) 
JdltiBaXmoB  (Aug. 
I  and  post- Aug.) 

(n&tu  nuudmuB) 


( jtlnlor  (sometimes 

<    post- Aug.  J1Lv6-  (n&tn.  mlBimiu) 

'    nlor) 


^^  (§  '»^7),  «*^.  jpatior,  better         vdUaOrnvm,  best 


possible 
(no  positive) 
frtkgl  (indecl.) 
dgens   ) 
figSnoB) 
Mndv61ii8 

htodvAlens  (Plaut,Ter.) 
mftldvOlns  ) 

mftldv61en8  (Plant.)  | 
mftlMloua  ) 

mftlMIcens  (Plant.)  ( 

MndflcuB 

mfilSflcuB 

magnlflcus 

mtknlflcos 

mMficuB 

Ii6n0rlfioii8 

cltra  (adv.),  on  tbts  side 
(dfi,  prep.  do«um/rom) 


Odor,  swifter 
ftUgftlior 

egentlor 
ibenevolentior 
malevolentlor 
maledlcentior 

beneflcentior 
magnlflcentlor 


honorlfioentior 

dt&lor 
dStdrlor,  worse 


OdsBlmoB 
frftg&liBSimiiB 

egentlsslmiui 

iMaevolentlasimiui 

malevolwitlBfriTnnB 

ptenefleiBBtmnB 

\   (Cato) 

tbenefloentlsBlmiiB 
maiofloentlBsimiis 
magnlfloentlBBimiia 

(Ter.  once) 
hoborlficentlBalmiia 

dttiCmns 
dfiterrXmns 
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extra    (adv.),     exWr    (adj."!  (extrBimiB 

Papin.)  outside,  (very  rare  [exterior  extlmus 

in  sing.)  extemiu  )  ^ 

infra  (adv.),  Infte  (adj.),  low \  (inflmiM 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  /iv  (inferior  }imng 

beings,  places,  &c.  belotui)    ]  ^ 

Intra  (adv.),  qvitbin  Interior  intlmna 

.     _. X .  /•    4.:^^\ (posterior, hinJer,  (po8tr6mu8,  last 

port.  porteruB,  next  (m  time)  |   ^^^^^  jportttmns,  /^/^.r« 

pr»  (prep.),  before  prior  pnmnB 

pr6pe  (adv.),  near  prftplor  proxlmus 

8npra(adv.),sftper(adj.),/&i]^i&\  rsftpremoB,  highest, 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  /i&^  (superior  }  last  (in  time) 

beings,  places,  8cc,  above)    )  (summus 
ultra  (adv.),  beyond                ulterior  ultXmus 

2.  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative:  Mlus, 
e»sius,  fiLlsus,  inolfttus,  invlctns,  inTltos,  nftTus,  s&cer,  Tftfer* 

3.  The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative! 

Verbals  in  -His :  except  amftbUisslmiu  (Cic,  Sen.),  liftMUssimns 
(Gels.),  mlraUllBslmus  (Col.),  mebillsslmuB  (Cic,  Tac),  st&Mllssi- 
mus  (Cato),  fertllissimus  (Cxs.,  Liv.,  Plin.  H.N.),  utillssimus, 
nobilissimus. 

SJ&cer,  a^irestis,  arcfinus,  &ter  (Plaut.),  diatnmos,  exOls,  jejfl- 
nus,  JUvenls,  longinquus,  obUqvos,  opimns,  procUvlB,  proxlmus  (of 
kinship,  in  Sen.,  Ulp.  &c.),  prOnus,  s&tur,  segnis,  senex,  s6ru8, 
BilTestris  (Plin.),  suplnus,  surdns,  tadtumus,  tempestivus,  vlcdnus. 

iv.    Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.  g. 
material  (e.g.  aureus),  time  (e.g.  nootumus^,  relationship  (e.g.  pa- 
temns),  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
degree,  have  no  comparative  or  superlative.  In  some  others  they 
are  wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason. 

If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  adding  mftgls  and  maxime.  Thus,  magls  mlms,  more 
wonderful,  maxime  mlrus,  most  wonderful. 

Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

I.  Derivatives  ending  in  -lens,  -Inns,  -Iyus,  -eras,  -tlmus, 
•ftlns,  -fills  or  -firis,  -His,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -fttus  and 
-itus,  as  dvlcus,  natOrfills,  ^c^  imrlAtus,  ozlnltus. 
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Exceptions:  mstlclor  (Sen.);  nutlcliui,  as  adv.  (Hor.). 

SBqyallor  (Liv.,  Quint.),  Insaqvallor  (Plin.  Ep»),  InagvallBfriTnns 
(Suet.);  oapitallor  (Cic);  frnirallor,  frngaliBslmus ;  liospitalisslnuis 
(Cic);  llb^rallor,  lllMraliBsimiiB ;  mortalior  (Plin.  H,N.);  penetra^ 
llor  (Lucr.);  regsOior  (Plant);  TOcaJlor  (Sen.,  Quint),  TOcaliBstnuis 
(PUn.^/.). 

fiunlllarlor  (Liv.),  fiBunSllarlsslmiu;  popnlaxlor  (Liv.);  saliit»- 
rlor  (Cic). 

ciTlllor  (Ov.);  JavoiUlor  (Ov.);  pnerUior  (Hor.). 

a.    Compounds ;  as  Inops,  magnanlinqa,  &c. 

Except  those  named  above  from  dico,  flB.cio,  toIo  (§  iii  p.  434). 

amentior  (Cass.,  Cic,  Suet.),  amentlsslmus  (Cic);  dementior, 
dementlBsimiiB  (Cic);  ingentlor  (Verg.). 

oonoordlor  (Plant),  ooncordisslmTis  (Cic,  Sen.);  mlserloonUor 
(Plant.,  Cic);  Tecordissimiis  (Or, pro  Domo), 

Inertior,  InertlsslmTis  (Cic);  sollertior  (Cic,  Ov.),  soUertlsst- 
muB  (Cato,  Sail.). 

deformlor  (Cic,  Mart.,  Plin.);  Inslgnlor  (Liv.);  perennlor 
(Hor.) ;  Inunanior  (Cic,  Verg.),  immaalsslmuB  (Cic,  Plin.  Ep.'). 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  -ns,  preceded  by  a  vowel, 

(a)  But  Q  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a 
Comparative  or  superlative  without  difficulty;  e.g.  in  -qvns  and 
-gvls;  e.g.  antlqvior,  antlqvlsslmiis;  plngvlor,  ptngvissInmB;  tenuis, 
ten^lor,  tenvlSQlmuB. 

ardTlor,  ardulsBimus  (Cato);  assldTlor  (Varr.),  assldiilBSfmus 
(Suet,  and  as  adv.  Cic);  exigoior  (Col.),  exignisslmiui  (Ov.,  Plin. 
J?/.);  Btrennior  (Plant.,  Lucil.),  strennlsslmns  (Cato,  Sail.  &c); 
vacalBslmns  (Ov.);  perpetnlor,  perpetulBslmiiB (Cato). 

(Jf)  Indostrlor  (Plant.);  pliBSlmnB  (condemned  by  Cic  Pbil. 
13.  19,  but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac);  noxlor  (Sen.).  On 
alslns  see  p.  240. 

4.  The  following:  albus,  almuB,  cS4flciu,  calyns,  cSaiu,  dtcttr, 
clandUB,  cOxnls  (coxnlor  once  in  Cic),  compos,  cnrvos,  diniB  (dirlor 
once  in  Cic),  fSrus,  gnfims,  l&cer,  Iobcub,  mancos,  rnddioeris,  mfi- 
mor,  Immdmor,  mdrus,  xnirus  (mirlor  Fest.,  Varr.),  mfltiliiSy 
matiis,  gn&TOB,  nAfastUB,  par,  Ixnpar,  dlspar,  rbdls,  tmx,  Tftgiu. 
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V.  Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

Neue  (II.  91)  gives  the  following  lists  of  participles,  with  the 
time  of  th^  first  occurrence  of  one  or  other  form  (i.e.  comparative 
or  superlative). 

I.    Present  Participle: 

(a)  In  Cicero:  amans,  appetens,  ardena,  oonttneng,  egeiui,  fer- 
▼ens,  flagrans,  floxens,  Indnlgens,  negUgens,  pattons,  temperans, 
tuens,  valeiiB. 

(b)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  obcadlenB,  patens. 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  abetlnens,  andens,  decens,  Instans,  me- 
taens,  otMeqyenB,  reverens. 

a.    Past  lyrticiple: 

(a)  In  Cicero:  abjectus,  acoeptmi,  accommodatiui,  aoonratns, 
adstrlctiifl,  apertns,  apparatus,  attentns,  aveniu,  celebxatiui,  com- 
mendatus,  commotns,  oondtatiu,  condltas,  conflrmatmi,  conjanctns, 
contemptuB,  contraotiu,  oultiu,  cumtilatiis,  demlssas,  despectiu, 
desperatuB,  desplcatiu,  dlsjimctiu,  dlssolutos,  dlstortus,  dootns, 
efEUsus,  erectoB,  eradltiu,  ezerdtatiu,  ezoptatus,  expedltiis,  ezplo- 
ratus,  ezpressns,  ezqyisltns,  exspectatns»  firactiui,  Impedltns,  indta^ 
tiu,  inqvinatiui,  instructtui,  intentiu,  Jnnctus,  munitiui,  obstSnatuB, 
obtoBiui,  oocultiui,  optatoB,  omatiu,  pacatns,  paratmi,  perditmi, 
peifectiui,  perversuB»  polltoB,  presBiiB,  probatoB,  productos,  promp- 
tUB,  refertnB,  remlBsiu,  remotns,  restrlctiiB,  sedatos,  B61atiiB,  spec- 
tatns,  BUspectoB. 

{b)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  auctuB,  dtatiu,  confertuB, 
conspectuB,  dlBtinctus,  diyersiiB,  ezdtatnB,  eztentnB,  inslgiiitUB. 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  coloratus,  compreBBUB,  confosoB,  effectns, 
elatiiB,  emendatUB,  fusuB,  ordlnatos. 

But  the  comparative  or  superlative  of  many  other  participles 
occurs  occasionally. 
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In  spelling,  on  the  above  table,  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals 
-euBimiis  (instead  of  the  older  -ensumiiB,  and  later  -eslmiu),  and  of 
the  adverbs  -ens  (instead  of  the  later  -es),  and  of  mlllla  (not  ndlla), 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  has  been  followed. 

In  some  good  MSS.  other  forms  for  the  distributives  of  hun- 
dreds are  (rarely)  found;  e.g.  ducentenl,  qyadringenteni,  &c.,  and 
these  forms  are  mentioned  by  Priscian. 

Mukiplicati've  adjectives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -plex,  -foU^ 
viz.  slmplez,  sesciiplex  (one  and  a  half  fold)^  duplex,  triplex,  quad- 
rnjplex,  qvlncnplox,  aeptemplex,  decemplex,  centnplex. 

Others  in  -lans  are  generally  used  in  neuter  only,  to  denote 
a  magnitude  tfuaice^  &c.  as  great  as  another.  These  are  slmplus, 
seBcnpliifl,  duplus,  trlplus,  qvadmplns,  octuplus. 

For  derivatives  like  prlm&nns,  of  the  first  (legion),  see  §  830 ; 
prlmarlus,  of  the  first  (rank),  §  942,  i ;  and  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers, e.g.  Unio,  /(u;o,  see  §  852. 

Another  series  (see  esp.  Frontin.,  de  aqiueduct,^  %6 — 62)  is  blna- 
rliu,  containing  t<wo,  texnariiu,  qvatemarliis,  qvlnarlus,  senariiu, 
Beptenarliifl,  octonailiis,  ndyenarlus,  denarius,  duodenarlus,  vlcena- 
rlus  ("  lex  quina  vicenaria,''  Plant.),  trlcenarlus,  qvadragenarlus, 
qvlnqyacfenarlus,  sexagenarius,  septnagenarlus,  octogenarlus,  nona- 
genaitus,  oentenarlus,  duoenarlus,  trecenailns,  qvadrlngenailns, 
qylsgenarlus,  septlngenarlns,  octlngenarlus,  mlUenarlns.    Gomp. 

§  94a,  I. 

ii.    Signs  for  Numerals. 

In  writing  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates 
thousands,  and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thou- 
sands; e.g.  XVIII.  is  duodevlglntl  mlllla,  xxccx:c.  is  vlglntl  mlllla 

qnadrlngentl,  {x|clxxxdc  is  dedens  centum  mlllla  et  ootoglnta 
mlllla  sesoentl  (1,180,600)  ^    See  also  in  §  xii. 

The  signs*  for  50,  100,  1000  were  originally  the  three  Greek 
aspirate  letters  which  the  Romans  did  not  require,  viz.  %  0,  <i>,  i.e. 
V,  $j  0.  The  ^  was  written  ±  and  abbreviated  into  L;  0  from  a 
nilse  notion  of  its  origin  made  like  the  iilitial  of  centum;  and  a»  as- 
similated to  ordinary  letters  cio.  The  half  of  q>,  viz.  d,  was  taken 
for  ^  1000,  i.e.  500;  X  probably  from  the  ancient  form  of  ^,  viz.  ®, 
being  adopted  for  10,  the  half  of  it  v  was  taken  for  5  (Ritschl^). 
According  to  others,  an  outstretched  finger,  the  open  hand,  and  the 
double  hand,  were  taken,  viz.  i,  v,  x  for  i,  5,  10;  and  another 
position  of  v  (viz.  l)  for  50'. 

^  Marquardt,  I^dm,  Alterth,  ill.  a,  p.  33. 

3  Rkein,  Mus.  1869,  xxiv.  p.  12. 

'  See  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Gfsch,  B.  i.  kap.  xiv. 
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iii.    Inflexions  of  Numerals. 

Thnu.  For  mode  of  decknaon  see  §  371.  In  the  plural  it  is 
only  used  with  substantives  whose  plural  denotes  a  singular,  e.g.  uim 
Utter»,  one  ep'utle;  nnn  «des,  one  bouse  (set  of  rooms,  or  of  hearths  ?)  ; 
unl  mores,  one  and  the  same  conduct;  imi  Suevl,  the  single  tribe  cf 
the  Suevi  (or  tbe  Suevi  alone). 

Duo.  The  masc,  and  neuL  are:  nom.  ace.  duo,  gen.  duomm  or 
dnum,  dat.  abl.  duObus.  For  the  m.  ace.  duos  is  also  used.  The 
fern,  is:  nom.  du»,  ace.  duas,  gen.  duarum  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  du&bus. 
Ambo,  both,  is  similarly  declined.  In  expressions  like  duodedm, 
duoderlglnti,  duoetvlceslmus,  duo  is  not  varied. 

Nom.  and  ace.  tree,  n.  trla,  gen.  trium,  dat.  tribue. 

All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centum  are  mideclined: 
so  also  is  mlUe  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has 
a  declinable  plural  mmia,  mmium,  mlUibus  (cf.  §  177)  •  but  in  the 
singular  is  only  used  in  nom.  or  ace,  except  ablative  (mllle)  in  PL 
Trin.  959  and  (mllli)  Lucil.  ap.  Gell.  i.  16.  In  expressions  like 
c»8l  sunt  trla  millla  treoentl  mllltes,  we  must  supply  militum  after 
mlllla.  If  the  name  of  the  thing,  &c.  numbered  precede,  it  is 
usually  put  in  the  genitive,  e.g.  mllltum  (not  mllltes)  trla  mlllia 
txeoentl  cssl  sunt. 

The  other  cardinal,  all  the  ordinal  and  the  distributive  mmibers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  vnth  -o  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -um  for  -omm  (cf.  §  361); 
e.g.  non  plus  mllle  qvln^rentam  arls  (for  qvlncrentorum  numin». 
mm) ;  senum  eeptemunque  denum. 

iv.    Order  in  compounding  Numerals. 

In  compound  numbers,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the 
smaller  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  eeptem  de- 
cern (or  septemdedm),  septlmus  dedmus,  septenl  denl,  septles 
dedes ;  but  in  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed, 
and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  inserted,  espedally  if  the  larger  come 
first,  e.g.  decern  septem,  decern  et  septem,  septem  et  decern:  ded- 
mus septlmuB  (Sen.).        « 

From  twenty-one  to  ninetj^ine,  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  lai^ger 
should  precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  pre- 
cede the  larger  with  et,  e.g.  vlglntl  qvattuor  or  qyattnor  et  Tlglntl; 
TlceelmuB  quartus  or  qyartus  et  vlceslmiui,  &c.;  but  in  the  ordinals 
and  distributives,  exceptions  to  both  usages  occur,  e.g.  qTadra- 
geslmum  et  sextum,  sexto  trlceslmo,  qvlnqvagena  et  singula,  qylnos 
vlcenoB,  &:c. ;  and  in  cardinals  and  distributives  the  conjunction  is 
sometimes  inserted  even  when  the  larger  precedes,  e.g.  vlglntl  et 
leptem  (Cic),  qvadra^lnta  et  qvlsque  (Liv.),  vldes  ac  septteB,  &c. 
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From  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number  is  usually 
put  first,  either  without  or  (except  distributives)  with  a  conjunc- 
tion, e.g.  duoentos  (et)  qTadnglnta  (et)  qyattoor,  qylngexitesimiim 
(et)  «iTliiqYageBimaxn  (et)  ootaynm,  docenl  septoagenl,  oentlOB  (et) 
qvadracles ;  but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardinal  or  ordi- 
nal) number  sometimes  is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qTlnqvaglntft  et 
dueentft,  septimum  et  qTlnqyagesimiun  ac  centesimum.  So  also  dn- 
centos  et  xnllle,  miUe  et  ducentoe. 

For  eighteen^  nineteen^  twenty-eight,  ttwenty-nine,  &c.,  the  sub- 
tractive  forms  (e.g.  duodevlglntl,  nndevlgliitl,  imdetrlgeslmnB,  ^c.) 
are  most  comm(»i,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.g.  decern 
octo,  deoem  et  octo  (frequently),  ootodectm  (rare) ;  novem  et  trl- 
glnta,  qylnovaiilnta  octo,  triglata  novem  (Liv.),  octavo  decimo 
(Tac.),  octonl  denl  (Liv.). 

v.    Use  of  classes  of  Numerals. 

The  ordinal,  not  the  cardinal,  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.g.  In 
the  year  1869  is  amio  mUleeliiio  octingenteBlmo  seza^reBlmo  nono. 

The  dsjtfibutives  are  used 

(i)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons 
or  things,  e.g.  Ctesar  et  Atlovlstns  denos  comites  ad  coUoqvluin  ad- 
duzenmt,  tooi  ten  companions  each;  pueri  semmi  septenumve 
dexiiun  annorum,  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  i.e.  each  <ivas 
x6  or  17 ;  ambulare  bina  millia  passuum,  to  «walk  t<ivo  miles  each 
time;  trltld  modlus  erat  sestertUs  temls,  com  was  at  three  sesterces 
the  (i.e.  each)  bushel.  If  Binsull  is  expressed  with  the  persons,  &c., 
the  cardinal  niunber  may  be  used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g. 
BlTignllB  denarii  trecentl  Imperabantnr,  each  <ivas  required  to  pay 
three  hundred  pence.     In  this  use  temi,  not  trlnl,  is  used. 

(2)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  bis  bina,  twice  two; 
ter  novense  vlrgines,  thrice  tune  girls;  decles  centena  mlUla,  ten 
times  a  hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  nu- 
merals, e.g.  dedes  centena  millia,  do  not  mean  a  million  to  eachper^ 
son,  but  a  hundred  thousand  taken  each  of  ten  times, 

(3)  vrith  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  bina  castra,  the 
two  camps;  trinls  bostinm  bpoUIb,  with  three  sets  (f  spoils  from  the 
enemy,    (In  this  use  unl  not  singull ;  trlnl  not  teml  is  used.) 

(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals, 
e.g.  centum  qnol  braChla  dicnnt  centenasque  manns  (Verg.  A.  x. 
565),  i.e.  a  hundred  hands  in  all,  not  a  hundred  m  each  armu  So 
also  post- Augustan  writers  use  tzinus  (not  temns). 

(5)  In  the  smgular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly 
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by  poets,  e.g.  eentanrl  eorpore  Uno,  a  double  body;  oenten&qae 
arbore  fluctnm  yerlierat  asrargens  (Verg.),  tfuitb  an  hundred-fold 
shafts  i.e.  a  hundred  oars;  novena  lampade,  vjith  nine  torches  (a  torch 
repeated  nine  times). 

Every  other  is  expressed  by  alternl;  e.g.  alternlB  dietnu,  every 
second  day, 

vi.     Expression  of  Fractions^. 

Fractions  aie  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways : 

1.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal 
numbers,  with  or  without  para,  e.g.  j-,  dlmldliim  (not  dimldla)  oi 
dlmldia  para ;  |^,  tertla  or  tertia  para ;  ^,  qyarta,  &c. 

2.  All  factions  with  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denomi- 
nator are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partes  simply,  e.g.  f ,  dum 
partes;  j^,  tres  partes;  f ,  qvattaor  partes ;  4,  qvlnqne  partes. 

3.  All  factions  with  iz,  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator, 
are  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as,  which  is  taken  as  the  whole 
and  is  equal  to  12  unci».  (See  below,  §  viii.)  Hence  heres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  the  nuhole  inheritance:  ez  trlente,  to  a  third;  ez  «nmiiHa. 
et  seztante,  to  t<ivo  thirds  (a  half  and  a  sixth). 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in 
subsection  i)  for  the  denominator,  e.g.  ^,  quattnor  septlin»;  |^, 
septem  non». 

5.  Some  fractions  are  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  compo- 
nents, e.g.  1^,  dimldla  et  qnarta;  f ,  para  dimldla  et  sezta;  f ,  para 
tertia  et  nona ;  |f ,  para  tertla  et  septima. 

6.  Sometimes  frirther  division  is  resorted  to,  e.g.  ^,  iHmfiMo, 
qvlnta.  And  dimldla  tertla  is  used  for  sezta ;  dimidia  qyarta  for 
octava. 

7.  Sesqui,  i|-,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  see  §  987  (p.  386). 

vii.     Money  coinage. 

(Chiefly  fix)m  Hultsch,  see  below,  p.  451.) 

Coined  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  Deceno- 
viral  legislation  (303  u.c.  =  45i  B.C.).  The  coin  was  called  an  as, 
and  was  supposed  to  weigh  a  pound;  hoice  called  in  distinction 
from  the  subsequent  as,  as  libralls  or  Ubrarliui.  Coins  also  existed 
for  the  semis,  triens,  qvadrans,  seztans,  and  unda.  The  real  wei^t 
(of  unworn  pieces  now  found)  was  9  to  11  unoi»  and  may  be  taken 

^  Chiefly  from  Gossrau,  Lat.  Sprachlehre,  §  125. 
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therefore  at  xo  uhcUb.  The  comage  was  of  copper  (sbb),  alloyed 
with  tin  and  lead.  Analysis  of  these  pieces  gives  7*16  to  7*66  per 
cent,  of  tin ;  and  19*56  to  29*32  per  cent,  of  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  ^=269  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
silver  was  first  corned,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  the  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  4  unci»  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the 
ist  Punic  war  to  2  nnol»)  instead  of  an  actual  10,  nominal  12, 
nnd».  Three  silver  coins  were  introduced,  the  denaiins  (often 
stamped  with  a  biga,  or  qnadilga,  and  thence  odled  blgatus  or 
qiuUlrlgatiu)  =  10  (reduced)  asfies;  the  <|vliiaxiU8=5  assisB;  the  ses- 
tertiii8=2|^  asses.  The  coin  equivalent  to  the  reduced  as  was  of 
copper  and  called  lll)ella ;  the  half  of  this  was  sembella ;  the  quarter 
(of  the  llbcOla)  was  tenmdns.  The  double  as  was  coined  and 
called  dupondius;  other  coins  were  tressls=3  asses;  decessls=io 
asses.    The  denarius  was  probably  -^  pound  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (=217  B.C.)  the  copper  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  one  uncla,  and  to  the  value  of  -^denarius  or  |^ ses- 
tertius. Probably  at  the  same  time  the  denarius,  which  had  been 
gradually  losing,  was  reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  -^^  pound  of 
silver.    The  as  eventually  sunk  to  the  value  of  i  unda. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  vlctoriatos,  because  stamped  on  the 
reverse  with  a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the 
year  228  B.c,  At  first  it  was  ^  denarius,  afterwards  by  the  Clo- 
dian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was  redu<^  to  be  =|^  denarius,  and  as  such 
was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denarius  was  again  reduced  to  -^  pound 
of  silver,  and  remained  at  this  until  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  the  same 
time  Nero  debased  the  silver,  which  hitherto  had  been  fine,  by  an 
admixture  of  5  to  10  per  cent  of  alloy.  Under  Trajan,  about  the 
year  100,  the  alloy  was  15  per  cent.,  imder  Hadrian  nearly  20  per 
cent.,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  25  per  cent,  under  Gommodus  30  per 
cent.,  under  Septimius  Severus  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Copper  coinage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.C.  until 
15  B.C.  (Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then 
the  silver  sesterce  being  given  up,  a  four-as  piece  was  coined  instead; 
and  a  piece  of  half  the  value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  dupondlus. 
Both  these  were  of  brass  (the  proportions  being  not  quite  4  zinc  to 
more  than  ^  copper).    The  as,  semis  and  qvadraiis  were  ot  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  217  B.C. ;  but  sparsely  until  Sulla, 
Pompey  and  Cassar.  .  Cassar's  coin  called  aureus  was  fixed  as  equi- 
valent to  25  denarii  or  100  sesterces. 

The  value  of  these  different  coins  is  as  follows  according  to 
Hultsch.  Hultsch's  values  are  reduced  to  English  money  on  the 
basis  of  I  silver  groschen  =  i\d,  sterling. 
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Silver  groschen.    Eng.  mon. 
As  Uliralls  (copper)        .        •        •        47  y^d, 

»69 — ai7  B.C. 

As  86ztaiitBxlu8(=:f8estorttiui)  (copper)   *8^  -93^. 

Sestertius  (silver)  ...        2*  2^. 

Denarlvs  (silver)  ...        8*2  9JJI 

ax 7 — 30  B.C.  nearly 

Sestertliis  (silver)   ....        1*7  ad. 

Denarius  (silver)     .        .                         7*  8f^ 

Aureus  (gold)  =  25  denazll=  xoo  sestertii  X7/. 

Hence  the  following  amounts  are  deduced : 

KUle  sestertium      ....  £S,  10/. 

Dedes  se8tertium=  1,000,000  sestertU  iC^ioo. 

In  intrinsic  value  the  denarius  is  reckoned  by  Hussey  at  S'6i 
pence;  the  aureus,  in  terms  of  the  English  sovereign,  at  £1,  u,  T\d. 
If  the  value  of  the  denarius  (fixed  at  t£e  twenty-fifth  of  the  aureus) 
is  deduced  from  this  value,  it  would,  of  course,  be  considerably 
higher  than  that  given  above. 

viii.    Expression  of  sums  of  money. 

The  denarius  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was 
little  used  in  reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the 
sestertius,  or  nuxnmus,  or,  in  fiill,  sestertius  nummus. 

Up  to  aooo,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.g.  centum  ses- 
tertii, duoentl  sestertii.  But  for  higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up 
to  a  million,  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used, 
sestertla,  e.g.  duo  or  septem  sestertla  for  duo  or  septem  mUlla 
sestertium  (the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a 
neuter  substantive) ;  sestertium  sezagena  mlllla,  sestertium  sezagana 
mlllla  nummum,  sestertium  nummum  qvlnqye  mlllla. 

For  sums  of  a  million  and  upwards  numeral  adverbs  are  resorted 
to,  e.g.  dedes  centum  (or  centena)  mlllla  sestertium.  Usually  the 
numeral  adverb  and  sestertium  are  put  alone,  e.g.  dedes  sestertium; 
similarly  duodedes  sestertium  (1,200,000),  ter  et  vldes  (2,300,000). 
In  these  expressions  again  sestertium  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  sub- 
stantive, and  described  as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only, 
e.g.  (nom.)  sestertium  qvadrsgles  rellnavltnr  (4,000,000);  (ace.) 
sestertium  qvadragles  accepl;  (abl.)  sestertlo  dedes  ftmdum  emi, 
in  sestertlo  vldes  egere  (to  be  poor  in  the  possession  of  2,000,000 
sesterces).  Occasionally,  when  the  context  is  clear,  the  adverb  alone 
is  put,  and  sestertium  omitted.    Sometimes  other  parts  of  the  full 

^  But  intrinsically  worth  from  1*97  to  0*93  silv.  gr. 
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expression  are  omitted,  e.g.  dodes  centena  mlllia,  dedes  oeatema. 
(cf.  §  V.  ».)  As  an  instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Accept  Tides  ducenta,  trlglnta  qylnqve  mllia»  qYadilngentoa  decern 
et  septem  mmunoe  (C.  Ferr.  Lib.  i.  14),  2,235,417  sesterces^ 

The  sign  for  a  denaiine  was  X,  for  a  qvlBariiui  V,  fiar  an  as  I,  for 
a  dnpondius  II,  for  a  sestertius  IIS  (for  duo + semis).  Sometimes 
a  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  these  signs,  and  hence 
printers  have  substituted  for  IIS  HS.  Hence  IIS  decem  =  10  ses- 
terces; IIS  decem  iTimia=  10,000  sesterces;  IIS  dedes  =10,00,000. 
If  the  numbers  were  not  written  in  full  but  denoted  by  letters 
an  ambiguity  might  arise,  which  was  however  obviated  by  add- 
ing ^see  §  ii.)  a  top  line  for  thousands  IIS;  and  top  and  side  lines 
for  hundred-thousands  when  the  sum  was  equal  to  a  m^cm  or 
more*;  e.g.Plin.33.3,  I7i§§55i56(ed.  Jan.).  Auri  in  aerario  populi 
Romani  fuere  sex  Julio  L.  Aurelio  coss.  septem  annis  ante  bellum 

Punicum    tertium,  pondo  xvil.ccccx.,  argenti  xxii.LXX.  et  in 

numerato  |lxi|.xxxv.cccc.  ;  Sex.  Julio  d.  Marcio  coss.  hoc  est,  belli 

socialis  initio,  auri  |xvij.xx^DCCCXXXl.:  Le.  There  <was  in  the 
Roman  treasury  in  the  year  157  B.C.,  in  «weight  17,410  (^pounds)  of 
gold,  22,070  (^pounds)  of  jilver^  and  in  count  (i.e.  in  coin)  6,135,400 
sesterces;  in  the  year  91  B.C.  1,620,831  (^poundsl)  of  gold. 


The  as'  consisted  originally  of  12  nnd»,  and  there  were  distinct 

names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  unda  and  for  some  frac- 
tions of  it. 

uncue.  as.  sign. 

12    assls  or  as,  a  pound  i  i 

1 1     dennx  (de-vnda),  an  ounce^ff  •§-?  S  Z  Z  -> 

10    deztans  Tdesextans),  a  jijr/i&-^  \  Szz 

9    dodrans  (deqradrans),  ayo2ir/i&-0^  ^  Sz- 

8    l)essls  or  bes  (dvi-asslsV  a  tnvo-as^  f  S  Z 

7     septimx  (septem  undss),  a  seven-ounce  -^  S  - 

6    semlssls  or  semis  (semi-assis),  a  haif-as  \  S 
5     qvlnconx  (qvlnqvewid»),  a  five-ounce 
4    trlens  (tri-),  a  third 
3     qvadrans  or  tenmdus  (qvattvor-),  a  fourth 


I  a 

3 

i 
4. 


^  Madvig,  Lai,  Gr*  Append,  ii. 

*  Marguardt,  R^m,  Alterth,  Th.  III.  Abth.  2,  p.  32. 

*  See  Volusius  Msedanus  in  MetroL  Script,  ii.  p.  61  sqq.;  Hultsch's 
Preface  to  same,  pp.  xxv.  to  xxviii.;  Prolegom,  pp.  17 — 22 ;  Marquardt, 
R6m,  Alt,  III.  2,  pp.  41 — ^44,  V.  I,  p.  102. 

*  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  when  the  as  was  equal  to 
4  nnd»;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as  (cf.  §  vi.  2). 
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iindae.  as.        sign. 

%    seztans  (sexto-),  a  sixth  i      Z 

tl-    sescnncia  (seaqYl-uncia),  one  and  a  half  ounce   ^      -  2 


I     unda,  an  ounce 


za 


\    aemunda,  a  half-ounce  ^    S  or  jC 

^    BldllouB,  a  Sicilian  farthing  '        ^     3 

^    seztnla,  a  little  sixth  -^    «*'  or  ^ 

Of  the  above  the  aieUicna  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
scrlptnliim  or  scrlpnluxn  (ypofifia)  was  also  used  for  ^  of  the 
uBOla,  =-377  ^*  '^^c  fraction  -^  as  was  denoted  by  loHn»  seztnl», 
or  dudlla;  Tj^as  by  dlmldla  sextula,  or  dno  scrlpula. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said) 
as  mere  duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  specific  con- 
crete meaning  to  any  unit.    See  below,  p.  449. 

Though  this  system  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  money  was 
copper,  taken  by  weight,  it  survived  several  changes  in  the  monetary 
system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  silver  money  was  first 
coined  the  denarlns  was  the  unit,  and  equal  to  10  asses;  the  sester- 
tlus  to  2^  asses.  Each  of  these  asses  was  called  libeUa.  The  half 
of  a  libella  was  called  sembella  (Varr.)  or  singula  (Maec.) ;  the  half 
of  the  sembella  or  quarter  of  the  libella  was  called  terancius.  Pre«> 
sently  the  denarlns  was  made  equivalent  to  16  asses,  and  the  sester- 
tius to  4  asses.   . 

Now  in  money  accounts  the  denarius  (of  16  asses)  was  some- 
times taken  as  the  unit;  at  other  times  the  sestertius  (of  4  asses).' 
The  "  odd  pence  ^^  (ses  ezcuxrens)  requured  to  be  noted  m  each  case. 
The  as  and  each  number  of  asses  up  to  the  denarius,  the  half-as 
and  each  number  of  half  asses  up  to  the  sestertius,  required  a  sign. 
For  the  ^  odd  pence,'  when  the  denarius  was  the  imit,  the  old  duode- 
cimal system  was  applied,  and  the  sixteenths  were  expressed  by 
twelfths,  and  combinations  of  twelfths,  half-twelfths,  and  quarter- 
twelfths.  For  the  ^  odd  pence,'  when  the  sestertius  was  the  unit, 
the  old  decimal  system  (which  was  now  no  longer  required  for  the 
denarius)  was  applied,  and  the  asses  and  half-asses  up  to  the 
sestertius  were  expressed  by  tenths  (llbdU»),  half-tenths,  and 
quarter-tenths. 

The  following  were  the  modes  of  expressions  used  in  each  case. 
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ix.     Expression  of  Interest  of  Money. 

Interest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
capital,  and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  the  decemviral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  -/^  o£  the 
capital,  feniu  unclarlitm.  This  is  equivalent  to  8y  per  cent.,  and  if 
Niebuhr's  views  be  right,  that  this  originally  related  to  the  old  year 
often  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  lo  per  cent/  for  a  year  of 
twelve  months.  In  347  B.C.  the  rate  was  reduced  to  semunciarliim 
fenus,  i.  e.  ^  of  the  capital,  i.  e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve 
months. 

In  and  after  SuUa^s  time,  the  more  common  Greek  mLethod  of 
reckoning  interest  hy  the  month  came  in,  and  the  legal  rate  w^as  -j^ 
of  the  capital  per  month,  called  centesima  (sc.  pars  sortlB),  i.e. 
I  a  per  cent,  for  a  year.  Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  as  (the  centesima  being  taken  as  the  aa), 
higher  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combination  of  distributives  and 
fractions).  The  following  expressions  are  found  either  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  or  Cicero^.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
usnrss,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  as: 

usnrsB  unci»  .     .  i.e.  -^  of  the  centesima  .  =   i  per  cenL 

Qsnr»  qvadrantes .       ^  ......  =  3      «.. 

usorao  trlentes  or  ter- 

tla  centesimsB  pars    ^  =4      ...     ' 

usura  qvincunces .    .  -^  =  5 

nsurao  semisses  or  dl- 

mldla  centesim»    .   \ =  6 

iisiirsd  hesses  or  bes 

centesim»    .    .    .  f  =  8 

usnr»  deunces .    .    .||  =11 

usiirsd  centesima  .    .  =iz 

bin»  cemtesim»    .    .  =24 

tern»  centesim»  .     .  =z^6 

qvatem»  centesim» .  =48 

qvln»  (centesim»)    .  =60 


• .  • 


... 


•»• 


But  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  feniu  ex  triente  tectum 
erat  besslbus  (C.  Att,  iv.  15).  Interest  rose  from  §  to  §,  i.e.  per 
month,  =4  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  year. 

1  Marquatdt,  R&m,  Alterth,  Th.  iii.  Abth.  a,  p.  50. 
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X.    Measures  of  Weight*. 

The  as  and  its  divisions  and  niultiples  have  been  already  given, 

§••• 
vni. 

The  Greek  system  also  was  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit 
being  a  denariiu,  called  from  the  Greek  dradixna,  of  which  the 
libra  (= as)  contained  until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Celsus  and  Pliny), 
afterwards  96.  This  latter  drachma  was  divided  into  three  scriptula, 
the  scriptiiliim=two  oboli,  the  ol>olii8= three  siliqii». 

If  the  libra  be  taken  as  equal  to  5053**  Engl,  grains  (so  BOckh, 
Mommsen,  Hultsch),  it  will  be  about  J  pound  Troy  (5760  grains). 
Hence  the  denailiis  or  drachma  (before  Nero's  time)  was=:6o'i6 
grains,  i.e.  nearly  an  Engl,  drachm  (60  grains).  After  Nero's  time 
the  drachma  was  =52*6  grains  and  the  sUiqua  2*9  grains. 


xi.    Measures  of  length. 

The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  Jinger-breadth^  digitus ;  four 
finger-breadths  made  a  palm^  patmus ;  and  four  palms,  a  fooi^  pes ; 
a  foot  and  a  palm  was  palmipes;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sesquipes)  was 
a  forearm^  cubitus.  The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man's 
height,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these 
the  names  of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used.  Two  feet  was 
similarly  called  dupondius ;   %\  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

In  land-surveying,  the  ro^/,  pertica,  contained  ten  feet,  hence 
called  decempeda.  The  actus  (i.e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawing 
(drinjing)  of  the  plough  oxen)  measured  12  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gradus,  ^^  feet)  but 
the  passus,  5  feet,  i.e.  the  distance  from  the  pomt  where  the  same 
foot  is  taken  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand 
paces,  mille  passus,  gives  the  origin  of  a  mile.  The  Greek  stadium 
was  also  used  and  taken  at  |  of  a  mile  (i.e.  our  furlong). 

The  pes = 1 1-6  Eng.  inches  or  »97  Eng.  foot;  mille  passus  =  4850 
Eng.  feet  or  '919  Eng.  mile.    The  pertica=:9  feet  8*5  inches. 

1  In  §§  x.--xiii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  HultscVs  Griech,  u.  RSm. 
Meirologie  (1862).  See  also  his  Metrologici  Scripiores,  Vol.  II.  The 
English  equivalents  are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's 
Diet,  Anting, 

29 — 2 
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xii.    Measures  of  Surface. 

The  pes  qvadratus  (square  foot\  as  contrasted  with  the  pes  por- 
VBCtiu  (foot  in  length)^  was  the  unit.  But  in  land-measurement  a 
higher  unit  was  taken,  the  Bcrlpulum  (Varro),  decempeda  «▼adrata 
(Pallad.),  i.e.  the  square  rod. 

The  aotns  qyadratuB,  often  simply  a^tns,  cont^uned  144  square 
rods^  peFtlc»;  a  double  actus  was  a  Jugerom;  a  double  Juiranim 
formed  an  heredlum;  100  hereiUa  formed  a  centuxla;  4  oentaxia 
formed  a  saltus  (Varr.  J^.  K,  x\o). 

The  fractions  of  the  Jugerom  were  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as, 
the  slcilicus  also  being  used  for  -^^ ;  the  Bertula  for  -^;  the  scri- 
pidum  for  (^  of  the  sextula,  i.e.  for)  ^\^  of  the  jugerom. 

The  pes  qyadratos  = '94  Engl.  sq.  foot:  the  aotns  qTadratus 
=  1  rood  9  perches  231  sq.  feet:  the  Jugerom  =  »  roods  19  perches 
189*9  square  feet,  i.e.  almost  f  of  an  acre ;  an  beredlum  was  nearly 
an  acre  and  a  quarter. 


xiii.     Measures  of  Capacity. 

The  unit  of  liqmd  measure  was  the  qvadrantal,  which  was  de- 
fined as  Tas  pedis  qyadrati,  i.e.  as  containing  a  square  foot  of  wine. 
The  name  in  and  after  Cicero^s  time  was  superseded  by  that  of 
ampbora  (afi<l>op€vs)»  The  amphora  contained  two  uziue,  the. 
uma  four  congii;  the  conglns  six  sextaxli;  the  aextarliu  two 
hemlxuB ;  the  hemlxui  two  qvartaxll ;  the  qyartarins  two  acetabnla. 
A  culeus  contained  20  ampborsB. 

The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  to  the  sextazlizs,  a  twelfth 
of  which  was  a  cyatbus^uncia.  The  trlen8=4  csratbi,  qyadrazui 
^3  cyatbl,  sextans  =  2  cyathl,  &c.,  are  spoken  of.  (See  also 
Mart.  II,  36;  I»,  a8.) 

The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modlns,  whidi  contained  twf  > 
semodli  or  16  seztaril.  The  divisions  of  the  sextarlus  (bemlna,  Sec.) 
were  the  same  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  seztarius  was  =  '96  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amphosa  was 
about  =  5  gall.  6  pints  Engl. ;  the  modlu8=  i  gall.  7*3^  pints  Engl. 
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xiv.    Division  of  Time. 

The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  days,  and  hours. 
A  civil  day,  as  recognised  in  law,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight; 
a  natural  day,  from  suniise  to  sunset  The  duodecimal  system  was 
applied  here  also,  the  natural  day  being  divided  Into  twelfths,  called 
lior»,  which  were  therefore  of  different  absolute  lengths  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec.  a3rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  modem  reckoning,  8  hrs.  54  m.  long,  and  the  Romaii 
hour  was  44im.,  the  length  increased  up  to  »5  June,  when  the 
day  was  15  hrs.  6nt,  and  the  Roman  hour  75im.  At  the 
equinoxes,  23  March,  25  Sept.,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  tWenty-fbur  hours. 

The  night  was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  ttvatcbes 
(vlgllia  prima,  &c.)  of  equal  length.     And  a  similar  division  of  the 

•day  into  four  parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro's  account  of  the  praetor's 
marshal  crying  the  3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour..  Various 
loose  names  for  different  parts  of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue^ 

^and  are  arranged  by  Censorinus  (c.  24)  in  the  following  order,^ 

^starting  from  midnight: 

I.  De  media  nocte;  a.  galUcininm;  3.  oontldBliuii,  ^m^ra/  j/- 
lence;  4.  ante  Incem;  5.  dilncnlum;  6.  mane;  7.  ad  meridiem; 
8.  meridies;  9.  de  meridie;  10.  mprema;  11.  vespera;  la.  ere- 
puscnlum;  13.  Inminilnui  aceensis,  or,  anciently,  prima  ftee;  14. 
concuMum;  15.  Intempesta  noz;  z6.  ad  mediam  noctem;  17. 
media  noz. 


XV.    Expression  of  the  Date. 
(Partly  from  Madvig.  St^l.  to  Gram.y 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  adopted  by  us  from  the  Romans,  excepting  that,  before 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius  and  Augustiu  had  the 
names  of  Qainctnis  and  SexitHia  (\,c  fifth  and  sixth  month,  March 
being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  computed  from  three 
leading  days  in  each,  which  were  (railed  respectively  CalendsB  (Sal.), 
NOIL89  (Ncm.),  and  Idua  (Id.) ;  to  these  the  name  of  the  month  was 
appended  as  an  adjective.    The  CalendsB  was  the  first  day  of  every 
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month;  the  Nousa  and  Idns  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  yrhich  they  were  the 
seventh  and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted 
backwards,  the  days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  Nones;  the  days  between  the  Nones  and 
Ides  as  so  many  days  before  the  Ides ;  and  the  remaining  days  of 
the  month  as  so  many  days  before  the  Kalends  of  the  next  month. 
The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of  these  reckoning  points  was 
called  prldie  Noxuui,  &c.;  the  day  next  but  one  before  was  the 
third  day  before  (in  consequence  of  the  Nones»  &c.  being  them- 
selves included  in  me  reckoning),  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date;  e.g.  the 
a  7th  of  March  might  be  marked  as  vl  Eal.  Apr.,  or  a.  d.  vl  Kal.  Apr. 
The  first  is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  KalenrtaB  Apriles ;  the  second  for 
ante  diem  sextnm  Kalendas  Apriles.  The  latter  expression  appears 
to  have  originally  agnified  before  (on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalemh  of 
April;  the  exact  day  being  thrown  in  parenthetically,  and  attracted 
from  the  ablative  into  the  accusative  case  in  consequence  of  follow- 
ing ante.  Similarly  we  find  the  date  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  days  preceding  a  festival;  as,  a.  d.  y  Terminalla,  i.e.  X9th 
Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on  the  a  3rd  Feb.). 
This  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which  in  or  ez 
may  stand;  as,  Ez  ante  diem  lii  Nonas  Junias  usque  ad  prldie 
Kalendas  Septembres,,^m  the  3rd  June  to  the  31  jt  August;  diiTerre 
aliqoid  in  ante  diem  zr  Kalendas  Noyemtires,  to  put  off  something  to 
the  iZth  October, 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to 
subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Nones  or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive 
reckoning) :  (a)  if  the  date  lie  between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends, 
to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
days  in  the  month,  and  add  /wo  (i.e.  one  for  the  inclusive  reckoning, 
and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of  the  month  in  which 
the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  t1 
Kal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  vii  KaL  lHart.  and  denominated  a.  d.  Msseztiun 
KaL  Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  yll.  KaL  Mart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary 
February  to  Feb.  23,  and  a.d.  vlii  KaL  Mart,  to  Feb.  2 and,  &c 
(Hence  the  name  of  leap  year,  annus  Usseztflis.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.c, 
45,  the  number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July 
and  October,  31 ;  in  February  28;  in  all  the  rest  29.    Hence,  as 
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these  four  months  were  two  days  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were 
two  days  later.  This  should  be  remembered  in  reading  Cicero's 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before  45  b.c.  After  that  year 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same  as  it  is  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to 
B.C.  45.  The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Kalendfld,  Non»,  and  Idus  are  feminine,  and  the  months 
adjectives;  that  the  date  (*o»  the  first ^  &c.)  is  in  the  ablative 
(Kalendia,  Nonis,  Idlbus)  ;  and  that  a.  d.  -vl  Non.  Mart.  5cc.  is  for 
ante  diem  Beztum  Nonas  Maxtias.] 


Day  of        January 
English   (So  also  Aug. 
month.          Dec). 

I 

Sal.  Jan. 

% 

a.  d.  lY  Kon.  Jan. 

4 

Frld.  Non.  Jan. 

5 

Non.  Jan. 

6 

a.  d.  vlli  Id.  Jan. 

7 

a.  d.  yli  Id.  Jan. 

8 

a.  d.  vl  Id.  Jan. 

I» 

,  Frld.  Id.  Jan. 

13 

Id.  Jan. 

14 

a.  d.  zlz  Sal.  Feb. 

15 

a.  d.  zvlll  Kal.  ^eb. 

x6 

a.  d.  zvU  Kal.  Feb. 

30 

a.  d.  Ill  Eal.  Feb. 

31 

Frld.  SaL  Feb. 

April 

(So  also  Jun.,  Sept., 

Nov.). 

Kal.  Apr. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Apr. 

Frld.  Non.  Apr. 

Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  YlU  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  Yll  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  Yl  Id.  Apr. 

Frld.  Id.  Apr. 

Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  zYlll  Kal.  Mai. 

a.  d.  zYll  KaL  Mai. 

a.  d.  zYl  Kal.  Mai. 

Fxld.  Kal.  Mai. 


March 

(So  also  May,  Jul., 

Oct.). 

Kal.  Mart. 

a.  d.  Yl  Non.  Mart. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Mart. 

a.  d.  Ill  Non.  Mart. 

Fxld.  Non.  Mart. 

Non.  Mart. 

a.  d.  YlU  Id.  Mart. 

a.  d.  lY  Id.  Mart. 

a.  d.  Ill  Id.  Mart. . 

Frld.  Id.  Mart. 

Id.  Mart. 

a.  d.  zyU  Kal.  Apr. 

a.  d.  Ill  Kal.  Apr. 

Frld.  Kal.  Apr. 
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-  APPENDIX  G. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviations  in  Inscriptions  see  Htibner's  Index  to  Corp.  Inscr, 
Ram.  I.  pp.  610—613  et  passim,  also  st^ra  App.  B.  For  others, 
csp.  kgal  abbreyiations,  see  KeiFs  Gram.  Lat.  iv.  p.  »76  sqq,; 
and  Lachmann's  Gaius^  p.  43  a  sqq. 

For  abbreviations  of  money ^  see  App.  D.  viii.,  of  date,  App.  D.  xv^ 

(i)  First  Names  (Prssnomlna). 

A.  Aolns.  Mam.  Mamercos. 

App.  Apidus.  N.  or  Num.  Numerius. 

C.  Gains.  P.  Publius. 
Gn.  CbUBUS.  Q^  Qvlntus. 

D.  Dedmiuik  S.  or  Sex.  Seztus. 
X.  K8B8O.  Ser.  Servlns. 
L.  LnciuB.  S.  or  Sp.  Spuxins. 
M.  Uarcns.  T.  Titus. 
yyy.  Manias.  Ti.  Tiberias, 

Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters;  as,  ^ 
for  Gaia. 

(a)   TTttles  of  Persons,  &*c, 

Ces,  or  Gens.  Censor    or    Cen-  PROCorPRO.)  _^^^^- 

sores.  Gos.  {  «roconsm. 

Gos.^  Consol  or  Coiisii-  Pro.  Fr.  Froprotor. 

les.  Proq.  Froqysestor. 

D.  DlYUS.  P.  R.  Popolas  Bprnaoias. 

Des.  ]>esigna;tiui.  Q^  Qvsestor. 

F.  Flllas.  QuiR.  QvlrUes. 

Imp.  Imperator.  Resp.  Bespublica. 

Leg.  IdBgatus.  R.  P.  P.  R.  Q^  Bespublica  Popull 

L.  or  Lib.  Ubertus,  Llberta.  BomanlQvlxillam. 

Mag.  Haglster.  S.  Servus. 

N.  Nepos.  S.  P.  Q^R.       Senatus    Fopulus- 

P.  G.  Patres  Conscrlptl.  que  Romanus. 

P.  M.  PontlfexMaximus.  S.  P.  P.  Q^R.  Senatus     Fopulus 

Pr«  PrsBtor,  or  Pra-  Flebesque       Bo- 

tores,  xnana. 

^  Not  until  ^d  cent.  p.  Chr.  was  cons,  used;  hi  Diocletian's  time 
began  the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e.g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
^Mommsen,  ZiV.  Coef.  Ver.  p.  189).    . 
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Tr.  Mil. 
Tr.  Pl. 
Tr.  Pot. 

X.V. 


Trlbuniu  mnitnm.  X.  Vir.  Stl.  Decemvir      stlitl- 
Trllnmns  FleMs.        JUDIK.  tms  (i.  e.  litttnu) 

TrUranldA    Potee-  JudicandU. 

tate.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  QyladeciiaTlTi 

Beoemvtr.  erlB  faclniMUg, 


The  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometxmes 
added  to  the  name  in  an  abbreviated  form ;  thus,  Pup.  for  Puxiliilft ; 
.QvL  or  Qvlr.  for  Qvliinft.  See  §  iiij^  and  Cslius*  letter  in  Cic. 
Epist.  ad  Fam,  VIII.  8,  §  5. 


(3)   Sepulchral 

D.  M.  S. 
U.  S.  P. 
F.  G. 
ri.  C.  E. 

Bis  Manlbus  sacrum.  H.  S.  E. 
De  sua  pecunla.           OB. 
Faclundum  curavlt.     P.  G. 
Hlc  condltus  est.         V. 

Hlc  Bitns  est. 

ObUt. 

Ponendnm  cnravil». 

Vint. 

(4)   In  voting  on  trials. 


A. 
C. 
N.  L. 


Absdvo. 
Condemno. 
Non  llqnet. 


In  voting  on  laws. 

A.  P.       Antlquam (legem)  probo. 
V.  R.       UU  rogas. 


(5)     Epistolary, 

D.  Data  (est  eplstola). 

S.  D.  Balntem  dldt. 

S.  P.  D.        Salutem  plnrlmam  dldt. 

S.  Balntem  (dldt). 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.   81  vales,  bene  est :  ego  valeo. 

S.  T.  E.  Q^V.  B.  E.  E.  Q/y,  SI  tu  ezerdtnsaue  valetls  bene 

est :  ego  quoque  valeo. 
S.  V.  G.  V.  SI  vales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 


(6)    In  decrees  of  the  Senate, 

D.  E.  R.  I.  G.  De  eare  Ita  censaemnt. 

I.  N.    mtercesdt  nemo.         Scr.  arf.  Scrlbendo  adftieraat. 

S.  G.    Senatus  consnltum.      V.  F.      Verba  fsdt. 
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(7)    Miscellaneous. 


A.  U.  C.     Anno  nrbls  conditn. 
D.  D.         Dono  dedit. 
DD.  Dedemnt. 

D.  D.  D.    Dat,  dlcat,  dedieat. 
F.  F.  F.      Fellz,  Haustom,  fortu- 
natum. 


ITER.     Iternm. 
L.  Ubertas. 

M.  P.        Uille  paunimi. 
Q^B.F.F.Q^S.    Quod  bonnm  fe- 
Hz  faustumque  sit. 


(8)    Modem  Latin, 


Ghrlstnm  natum. 


A.  C.    Anno  Cliristt 

A.  D.    Anno  DomlnL 

A.  M.    Anno  Mnndi. 

a.C.  n.)  ante) 

p.C.n.)  post) 

c.    caput,  capitis,  &c.  (chapter), 

cet.    cetera. 

cf.    confer,  or,  cooferatnr. 

Cod.,  Codd.    Codez,  Codices.  * 

coll.    collate,  or,  collatis. 

comp.   compara,  or,  comparetur. 

del.    dele,  or,  deleatnr. 

D.  O.  M.    Deo  optlmo  mazimo. 

ed.,  edd.    editio,  editiones. 

e.  g.    ezempli  gratis. 

etc.  or  &c.    et  cetera. 

h.  e.    hoc  est. 

I.  C.    Jesus  Ghrlstns. 

Ictus.    Juris  consultus. 

ibid.    IMdenu 

id.    idem. 

i.  e.    id  est. 

i.  q.    id  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.,  Libb.    Lll)er,  Llbrl. 


L.  B.    Lectori  Benevolo. 

1.  c.    loco  citato. 

1. 1.    loco  laudato. 

leg.    lege,  or,  legatur. 

L.  S.    Locus  SigilU. 

MS.,  MSS.  Manuscrlptum  (orMa- 
nuscripttts,  sc.  liber), 
Manuscripta,  or  -ti. 

N.  B.    Nota  bene. 

N.  T.    Kovum  Testamentum. 

obs.    observa,  or,  observetur. 

P.  S.    Postscriptum. 

q.  V.    quern,  or  quod.  Tide. 

sc.    scilicet. 

sq.,  sqq.    sequenti,  sequentibus. 

s.  V.    sub  voce. 

vid.    vide. 

viz.    videlicet. 

V.    versus,  versum,  &c. 

v.  c.    verbi  causa. 

V.  cd.    Vir  celeberrimus. 

V.  cl.    Vir  clarlssimus. 

V.  T.    Vetus  Testamentum. 
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ab-,/.  388 

abavus, /.  382 

abolere,  209,  2 ;  /.  252 

abstemius,  990 

absurdus,  810,  <: 

-abundo-,  819 

ac,  109 

accensus,  788,  a 

acceptilatio,  983,  c 

accipiter,  905 

accusare,  990 

-5ceo-,  920 

acer,  430 

Acheruns,  497 

Achillei,  482 

-aci-,  779 

aciei,  357i  ^>  360,^ 

acies,  343 

acii,  357,  d 

-aco-,  773 

acroama,  317 

actus,  151,  I  note 

acuai,  94,  2 

a.d.,/.  454 

ad-,   Comp.  of,  pp,  381, 

382,  388 
adagium,  129,  ^,d 
adfatim,  803 
adit,  662 
aditio,  144,  2 
adnepos,/.  382 
adorea,  919,  2,  ^ 
aduncus,/.  382 
adqve,  158,  2 
adsum,  160,  9 
se,  sound  of.  Pre/»  /.  bucv 
3edes,  331,  I 
aedituus,  /.  393 


-aelo-,  871 
-aeno«,  836 
aeqvinoctium,/.  387 
aeqviperare,  993 
aerem,  507 
aerumna,  825 
aes  excurrens,  p,  448 
^Esculapius,  220,  7 
i^tna,  152,  4 
af,  97 
affinis,  390 
agcora,  162 

age,  398 

agere,  Comp,  of  992,  997 

agnatus,/.  457 

agnomen,  990 

-SgiJn-  (agto),  845 

ah,  999 

ahenus,  830 

Aiax,  129,  2,  d;  p,  240 

ajo,   129,  2,  d\    201,  5; 

240 
-aio-,  Prop,  n.,  951 
aire,  airid,  467 
Aisclapi,  259,  ii.  2 
ala,  871 
alapa,  no,  3 
Alcumena,  200;  476,  c 
Alexandrea,  229,  ii. 
-ali-,  880 

alias,  dot,  gen,,  373 
alienigenus,  996 
-alio-,  938 
alioqvi,  168,  4 
alis,  373 
alituum,  444 
alius,  373 
aliuta,  5 10 


-alio-,  868 
-ftlo-,  871 
alsia,/.  240 
alterse,  dot,,  372 
alticinctus,  998 
alveo,  232,  3 
amanuensis,  815^  i 
amb-,//.  382,  388 
ambire,  730 
ambulare,  comp.  of  992 
amentum,  792 
amicui,  p,  240 
amphorum,  364 
amplus,  70 
ampsancti,  70 
amurca,  219,  3 
anceps,  p.  382 
ancile,  882,  2 
Androgeos,  478 
•Sneo-,  923 
angina,  824,  c 
angvimanus,  391 
angvis,  126,  3 
angustus,  201,  3;  789 
-ftno-,  830 
anser,  900,  2,  a 
ante-,/.  388 
ante  diem,  /.  454 
anteit,  232,  3 
antid,  160,  o 
antiqvus,  772 
Antoniaster,  889 
Anxur^  324 
aperibo,  603 
aperire,  p.  2  «^4 
Apolones,  464 
apor=apud,  160,  10 
applicare,/.  255 

30 
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Aprilis,  882 

aprugnus,  826 

aput,  130 

aqvilex,/.  39a 

-&r-,  897 

ar=ad,  160,  10 

aranea,  203 

arbiter,  888,  3,  a 

arcessere,  635 

-Sri-,  906 

ariete,  142 

-ario-,  942 

arfuisse,  r6o,  10 

Argiletum,  798 

Argos,  324 

armilustrium, /.  392 

armisonus,  997 

-&ro-,  884 

-5ro-,  890 

arqvi,  395 

ars,  803 

artifex,  979 

arvocatos,  160,  10 

anc,  107,  2 

assus,  787 ;  Pre/,  p,  Ixv 

-astfiro-,  889 

-astro-,  889 

-&t-,  804 

•at-,  809 

atavTis,/.  382 

Atho,  478,  4 

•ftti-,  809 

-atlco-,  770 

-atXli,  878 

-ato-,  796 

attat,  999 

-atu-,  801 

au-  (for  ab),  78,  3 

auceps,/.  391 

ave   (have),  /.    241;   /. 

81,  n, 
augur,  /.  392 
-aullo-,  868 
-aulo-,  871 
aurei,  aurea,  232 
-auro-,  891 
aurora,  891 
ausculari,  250,  4 
ausim,  620 
auspex,/.  393 
auxilium,  937 


axilla,  870,  2,  b 
Azabenico,  195 

b-,  752 

babse,  999 

Bacas,  106 

balbus,  174,  3 

balnese,  369,  922 

barbarus,  741,  i 

bellipotens,  997 

Bellius,  76 

bellum,  76 

Beneventum,  90^  3 

benevolus,  997 

benignus,  997 

-bSr-,  901 

-bfiri-,  901 

-bSro-,  886 

bes,/.  447 

Besbius,  72  ;  Pref,p,  xlii 

betere,  9X1  3 

-bi-,  752 

bi-,  Comp,  ^987 

bibere,  741,  2 

bidental,  880,  2,  b 

bifidus,  997 

biga,  987 

bigatus,  /.  445 

-bXli-,  876 

-bio-.  Prop,  names,  945 

bipartitus,  998 

bis,  76 

bisulcus,  997 

-bo-,  751 

bonus,  76 

bos,  392 

bovare,  209 

boverum,  469 

-bri-,  901 

-brio-,  941 

-bro-,  886, />^/.  xlvi 

Bruges,  74 

bruma,  753,  2,  b 

bubile,  76 

bubulcus,  771 

-bttlo-,  861 

buris,  897 

Burrus,  74 

bustirapus, /.  393 

Buxentum,  791. 

buxus,  322 


c,   sound  of,    104,  sqq., 

Prefp,  xlvii 
-C-,  776 

caedere,  Comp.  of  992 
csenum,  12  c 
C9eruleus,  176,  7 
cafstus,  800 
calamitas,  810 
calare,  Comp.  of  992 
calecandam,  p.  425 
calefacere,  994 
calx,  *^^r/,    174,  2 
cancellare,  957 
canere,  Comp.  of  p.  395 
dkais,  448 
canterius,  181,  3 
capere.  Camp,  of  391,39: 
capessere,  025 
camifex,  997 
camivorus,  p,  393 
c&ro,  449 

casmena,  183,  z^d 
castra,  330,  /-,  888,  2,  c 
castrare,  970 
c&vS,  279 
cavi,  669 
caupo,  85  c 
causarius,  942,  i 
caussa,/.  58,  n. 
-ce,  374,  375 
cSdo,  p.  242 
celatftm,  365,  e 
celer,  430 
Celeres,  900 
celsitudo,  847 
celsus,  787,  b 
censento,  586 
censere,  Prefp.  Ixv 
centenus,  823 
centesima,  p.  450 
-cento-,  795 
centum,  794 
centum-,  Comp.  off^l 
centuria,  940 
centussis,/.  385 
cerdo,  851 
cerritus,  799 
cervus,  761,  2,  a 
ceras,  843 
cesna,  836 
cesor,  168 
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ceteroqvi,  168,  4 
cette,  150;/.  24  a 
chirograiis,  98 
chommoda,  133 
choronas,  132 
-ci-,  776 

cieo,  240,  2;  ^.  242 
-cXna-,  veris,  967 
cincinnus,  741 
cinefactus,  994 
cinerarius,  942,  2,  a 
ciniflo,/.  392 
-cinio,  936 
-cino-,  840 
-cio-,  930 

-cio-,  Prop,  names,  946 
-cion,  853 
circlus,  225 

eircum-,  Conip.  of,  p,  283 
civis,  765 
civitas,  445 
clanculum,  862,  i 
Claudi,  193,  5,  b 
Claudius,  944 
clepere, /.  242 
-cio-,  862 
cloaca,  773 
cludus,  221,  2 
cluere,/.  243  ;§  773 
dupeus,  224,  I 
Clutemestra,  54 
CO-  {for  com),  86,  4 
-co-,  767 
cocks,  805 
coepi,/.  243 
cognatus,  Prefp,  Ixxx 
colere,  Comp,  ofp,  391 
coUega,  175 
coUiqviae,  228,  4 
columen,  225 ;  850,  b 
c51us,  398 

com-,  Conip,  of  p,  388 
comestum,  Prefp.  Ixiii 
comissari,  189,  ii.  3 
comminus, /.  382 
commodus,/.  389 
compectum,/.  253 
compilare,  971 
compluria,  432 
conclave,  /.  389 
concubium, /.  453 


condicio,  no,  4 
confestim,  p.  220,  n. 
conlega,  175;  /.  382 
conqviniscere,  63 1 ;  635 
consentis  (dii),  807 
consobrinus,  ^.457 
conticinium,  p,  453 
contio,  no,  4 
contubemium, /.  382 
contumelia,  937 
conubium,  142 
conventicium,  931 
convicium,  184 
Coos,  478,  4 
coplata,  225 
corcodilus,  184,  4 
corculum,  862,  2,  c 
corium,  209,  2 
cors,  134;  802 
cos,  p»  461 
-c5so,  814 
cosol,  86,  4 
C6ssus,  788,  a 
cotta,  781 
crapula,  219,  2 
creduas,  589 
creduis,  589 

crepare,  Comp.  of  p.  391 
crepids^  502 
crepundia,  933 
creterra,  507 
-cri-,  902 
-cro-,  887 
Ctesipho,  496 
-cto-,  790 
-CU-,  776 
cui,  222 

cuium,  379;  3^3 
cujus,  cujum,  379 
cuUeus,  219,  3 
culmen,  850,  b 
-ctilo-,  862 
culter,  888,  2,  a 
cunse,  835 
cunctus,  941,  ^ 
-cundo-,  82Q 
cuniculus,/.  324 
cuppedo,  848 
cur,  539 
cura,  892 
curia,  94,  2 


curulis,  881 
curvus,  761,  I 

d  final,  sound  of  Pref 

p,  Ivi 
-d!-,  822 
damma,  835 
damnas,  445 
damnum,  825 
dampnum,  70 
Danuvius,  72 
dare,  Comp.  of  243 ;  391 ; 

395 
datatim,  534 

de-,  Comp.  of  p.  382,  389 

decern,  987 

declivis,/.  389 

decrepitus,  787 

decumanus,  830 

dede=dedit,  152,  5,  3 

dedecorus, /.  389 

dedro,  213,  i 

deferbui,  76 

degener,/.  389 

dehinc,  136,  3 

dei,  deis,  345 

dein,  23^,  2 

delete,  p.  249 

delirare,  p.  389 

demum,  754 

dentum,  419 

denuo,  511,  2 

desii,  662 ;  /.  259 

deus,  345 

dexter,  347 

di-,  comp.  of  p.  382 

-di-,  821 

Diana,  287,  i,  e;  83  r 

Dibus,  368,  b 

die,  582 

dXca,  369 

dice,  86,  I ;  600 

dicere,  Comp.  of  p.  391; 

395 
dicio,  no,  4 

dice,  355 

Dido,  481 

dies,  357,  360 

Diespiter,  989 

differtus,/.  244 

dimidium, /.  244 

30—2 
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rdio-,  Prop,  ftanusy  947 
Diove,  405 
dirimere,  184,  3 
diribitor,  908,  b 
dirrumptum, /.  357 
disertus,  787 
dispennite,  166 
dispessum,  /.253 
dissicSre,  144 
distennite,  166 
distingvere,  149,  a 
diutumus,  827 
dixti,  663 
-do-,  816 

domiciliumi  929,  c 
domos,^<f«,,  463 
domus,  394 
-d6n-  (din),  846 
donee,  528 
dormire,  209,  3 
-dro-,  889 
Drusus,  155 
-du-,/.  386 
dublus,  926 
Duellius,  76 
duellum,  76 
duelonai,/.  419 
duim,  589 
dvis,  76 

duo,  inflexions  0/,  p.  442 
dulcis,  176,  3 
-dum,  528 
dumus,  193 
dupondius,  p.  245 

e,  sound  of  f  Pref*p,  Ixbc 

S,  Comp.  of.pp,  383,  389 

-5ba-,  imperf.  ind,  607 

-fibundo-,  818 

-Sc-  (Kc),  777 

-ec-,  780 

ec  (=-ex),  542 

ecastor, /.  398 

ecce,/.  398 

eccere, /.  398 

ecqvis,  381 

ecurria,  940 

ecus,  35Q 

-gd-  (W),  822 

-Sd-»  822 

edepol,/.  398 


SdSre,  729,  732 
edim,  589 
-Sd5n-  <6dYn),  848 
-Sdtllo-,  865 
efFutire,  974 
egelidus,/.  383 
egestas,  811 
Egnatia,  Pref.  p.  Ixxxi 
egregius,/.  389 
ehem,  999 
eho,  999 

ei,  377 

ei,  interj,,  p.  ^^*j 

eia,  999 

eicit,  144 

-eio-,  943 

-eio-,  Prop,  naimsy  95  [ 

eius,  as  monosyll,^  232,  2 

elefantus,  98 

elementa,  792 

elephas,  495 

-eli-,  881 

-5lio-,  939 

elixus,  787 

-ello-,  869 

-elltdo-,  ^d^ 

-6I0-  (ello),  872 

elogium,  929,  d 

emfpron.,p.  377 

em,  interj\,pp.  397,  398 

eminus,  p.  382 

emptus,  15I}  4 

en,  inter/,  fp,  398 

-6n-,  849 

-8n-  (In),  849 

-endo-,  817 

endo,  prep.,  513 

enim,  532 

enixa,/.  251 

•5no-,  836 

-ensi-,  815 

-enti-,  807 

-entio-,  953 

ento,  791 

-eo-,  919 

eodeni,  232,  3 

eous,  229 

eqvidem,  531 

eqvos,  350 

-5r-,  900 

-?r-  (/or  8s),  914 


-«r-(y&rJCs),  915 

er,  920 

8ra  (h€ra),  885 

erciscundae,  618 

-grS-,  imperf.  suhj,,  609 

erebum,  485 

erepsemus,  663 

-Sri-,  900 

-erim,  &c,  59a 

-emo-,  828 

-«ro-,  885 

-5ro-,  894 

erudire,  974,  (4) 

-Srunt,  perf,  577 

-8s-  (8r),  914 

es,  567;  720 

esca,  767,  2,  b 

escit,  722 

esi,  670 

-Sslmo-y  758 

est,  151,  2;  721 

-estst-y  811 

-estSri-,  904 

-esto-,  789 

-estri-,  904 

estod,/.  190,  n, 

estur,  732 

esurire,  976 

-8t-,  804 

-St.  (Xt),  805 

et,  535 
-Sti-,  812 
-Sto-,  798 
eugepae,  p.  398 
examen,  850,  b 
excellui,/.  24a 
exemplum,  70 
exest,  732 
eximius,  926 
exosus,  /.252 
expergiscor,/.  257 
experiri,  p.  254 
expilare,  971 
exsecrari, /,  389 
exta,  788,  c 
extemporalis, /.  389 
extinxem,  663 
extorris,  234,  5 
exuere,  972 
exuviae,  928,  a 
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fabrefactus,  997 
fabrum,^<f«.  //.,  365 
facere,  Comp,  of^pp»  391, 

395 ;  §  994 
facessere,  635 

facie,  357»  ^;  3^  ^ 

facii,  360,  c 

factu,  397 

faenisex,^.  393 

fagus,  99,  a 

fallere,  99,  1 

fames,  99,  4;  41  a 

fami,  300 

familia,  928,  b 

famul,  346 

far,  455 

farcire,  99,  3 

fari, /.  246 

-fariam,  526 

fes,  459 

fastus,  396 

fatur,/.  246 

faxem,  663 

faxo,  620 

febricitare,  965 

febris,  901 

fecid,  158 

fel,  99,  4 

femur,  454 

fendere,  99,  6 

fera,  99,  o 

feralia,^.  335 

ferire,  p,  220,  n, 

ferre,  235 

ferre,   Comp,  of^  245 ;  p, 

391 
festus,  704,  noU 

fetialis,  no,  4 

fictus  {from  figo),/.  245 

ficus,  395 

fidei,  357,  b\  360,  a 

fidejubere,  982 

fidere,  Comp,  of,  p.  395 

fides^  240,  4;  421 

fidi,  357,  d',  360,  c 

fidicen,  997 

fingere,  99,  6 

fio,  729 

-fio-.  Prep,  namest  946 

flamen,  129,  2,  c;  850,  a 

flamonium,  934 


Flavius,  90,  3 

fluere,  99,  2 

fluere,  Comp,  of  p.  395 

-fo-,  766 

focaneus,  933 

fodSre,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

foedifragus, /.  392 

forfts,  foris,  884 

forctus,  134,  3 

forda,  134,  3 

fordeum,  134,  3 

fordicidia,  929,  c 

foris,  09,  6 

formido,  848 

formonsus,  16S 

fortis,  802 

fortuitus,  799 

forus,  884 

fragosus,  8T3 

frangere,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

fraudare,  Comp.  of  p,  392 

fraus,  421 

fremere,  99,  3 

frenmn,  99,  4 

fretense,  815 

fr6tus=fr8tum,  396 

frStus,  692 

friare,  99,  4 

fricare,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

frivolaria,  942,  2,  b 

frivolos,  856 

fros,  421 

frudare,  221,  2 

fruilisci,  631 ;  p.  246 

frui, /.  246 

frustra,  509 

frutectum,  790 

frux,  442 

fuam,  722 

fugere,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

Fulviaster,  889 

Fulvius,  218,  2 

fumus,  99,  6 

funda,  99»  2;  817,  2 

fungus,  99,  2;  193,  I 

funis,  99,  4 

furere,  /.  246 

furfur,  899 

futtilis,  220,  2;  8 78 

fuvi,  723 


Gaius,  139 

gallinacius,  920 

Gavius,  945 

gaudere,  126,  a 

gelu,  398 

genitum,  098 

-gento-,  795 

genuinus,  838,  a 

gerere,  Comp,  of  392 

gerrae,  883 

-gi-,  784 

gignere,  628 

ginnus,  824 

-gXno-,  826 

-ginta,  794 

-ginti,  794 

-gio-,  Prop,  names,  946 

glans,  821 

glaucumam,  492 

gloria,  127 

gios,./.  457 

gn,  Pref.  pp,  Ivii,  Ixxix 

Gnaeus,  129,  3 

gnaruris,  909 

-gneo-,  922 

-gjno-,  826 

-go-,  783 
-gOn-  (gin),  845 
gramen,  850,  b 
grandiloqvus, /.  392 
grando,  126,  3 
grates,  418 
gratis,  367 ;  4x8 
gratus,  126,  3 
grus,  39^ 
gryphi,  489 
-gvi-,  784 
gula,  859 
-gvo-,  783 
gurdus,  816 
gurgulio,  741,  I ;  852 
gurgustium,  932,  c 

hactenus,  509 
haerere,  Prefp,  Ixv 
haruspex,  130,  4;  /.  393 
baud, 160,  II 
have  (ave),/.  241 
hausurus,  p,  247;    Pref 
p,  Ixv 
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haut,  150 
hebes,  417 
liei,  /.  397 
heia,  999 
hem,  999 
herba,  130,  4 
hercle,/.  39S 
Herenniusy  948 
heri,  here,  5341  3 
heus,  999 
-hi-,  785 
hibemus,  80,  5 
hibus,  377 
hiemps,  70;  19a,  3 
hinnus,  824 
hir,  134 

hisce,  nom,,  363,  370 
hiscere,  638 
-ho-,  785 
hoc,  160,  II 
homicida,  p.  389 
homo,  449 
horctus,  134,  3 
horda,  134 
horitur,  237,  «. 
homus,  823 
horrificus,  p.  391 
horrisonus,  /.  393 
horsum,  512 

hospitium,^*»*.,/'  150 
hostire,  974,  (4) 
hui,  999 
huic,  221 
hmni,  134,  3 

jacSre,  in  compos.^  144 

-iftco-,  775 

jam,  141,  3 

-iano>,  833 

Janus,  143,  I 

ibo,  603 

-Ibundo,  818 

tt)us,  377 

-Xc-  {Jor  8c),  777 

-Xc-,  778 

-ic-,  781 

-Xca-  {vcrbs)i  962 

iccirco,  109,  1 

-Ici-,  781 

-<cio-,  930 

-icio-,  930 


ico  (icio),  p.  347 
-Xco-,  768 
-ico-,  774 
-lctil5so,  814 
identidem,  531 
idoneus,  934 
-id»n-  (idltn),  848 
iecit,  p,  347;  cf.  14 
j«cur,  350,  2 ;  454 
-iSno-,  837 
-iensi-,  815 
-ier,  infin.y  614,  615 
ignoscere,  984 
ignoturus,  p.  2$! 
-igttn-  (igXn),  845 
-fla  (vetds),  968 
-WfigOn  (Wagln),  845 
-XlSno-,  837 
-ifU,  875 
-ili-,  882 
ilicet,  983,  a 

ilico,  511»  (Jt) 
-ilio-,  939 
-ilia-  (verbs)  ^  968 

ille,  373 

ill  ico,  see  ilico 

illim,  533 

illius,  373 

-illo-,  870 

-illtdo,  866 

-Wo-,  867 

-Uo,  873 

imago,  843 

imbuere,  973 

immanis,  843 

immo,  85,  1  ;    511 

immunis,  p.  383 

-Kmo-,  754 

impete,  443 

in  (^ris-ne),  193,  2 

in-,  Comp,  of^  p,  383  j  389 

in-  = '  noti  Comp,  ofy  p, 

381 ;  383 

incessere,  625 
inchoare,  136,  3 
incile,  883,  2,  b 
incohare,  136,  3 
incolumis,  209,  2 ;  p,  383 
indagare,  970 
indago,  845 
indigena,  985 


r,  a 


\TidiOtprep,t  p.  38  r 
indoles,  985 
indultum,^.  947 
industria,  985 
indutise,  no,  4 
-)(n8r,  905 
infandus,  984,  c 
infera,/.  434 
infestus, /.  330,  n 
infit,/.  345 
infitias,  369 ;  938,  a 
ingenium,  929,  a 
ingens,  p.  383 
ingenuus,  762,  x, 
ingluvies,/.  389 
-Yno-,  823,  834 
-Ino-,  838,  839 
inqvam,/.  348 
inqvilinus,  839 
-inqvo-,  773 
instaurare,  971 
instigare,  971 
inter-,  Comp.  of,  p.  383 
intercus,  443,  990 
interdius,  513 
interduim,  589 
interduo,/.  191,». 
intemuntius,  ^.  381 
interpolis, /.  381 
interpres,/.  381 
interrex,/.  389 
intertrimentum,  ^.  381 
intrinsecus,  53^ 
invitus,  787 
-io-,  936-— 939 
-iOn-,  853 
-iOr  (y&r  iOs),  917 
-i5s-,  917 
-iSso-,  814 
Jovis,  393 
Joum,  469 
ipsimus,  754 
-iqvo-,  773 
-!ro-,  895 
-Iro-,  889 
irritus,  787 
-fe-  (Sr),  914 
-issttmo-,  755 
istimodi,  373 
-Xt-  (for  -«t-},  805 
It,  662 
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-Ua-  {verds)t  965 
-Xtano-,  833 
iter,  900 
iterum,  888 
-iti-,  812 
itidem,  524,  i 
-ttie-,  932,  d  (3) 
-ito-,  799 
jubere,  76 
juglans,  989 
jugulae,  859 
jugum,  141,  2 
j amentum,  792 
Juppiter,  14 1,  2 
-1V0-,  763 
jurgare,  997 
jurisconsultus,  983,  c 
jus,  141,  2 
jus,  141 ;  918 
jusjurandum,  983,  ^ 
justitium,/.  393 

Kalendse,  817 
Kalendarium,  942 
Kastorus,  213,  6 ;  /.  426 

-1-,  874 

Labici,  Prtf,  p.  xlii 
labor,  75,  3 
lac,  176,  3;  418 
lacruma,  174,  4 
lact,  418 
lactare,  964 
laais,  394,  776 
lagoena,  208,  ii.  2 
lamentum,  176,  3 
lana,  203 
lapicidinae,/.  391 
laqvear,  900 
larua,  94,  2 
lases,  183,  r,  a 
latro,  851 

kvSre,  Pref.  p,  xcix 
Lavici,  Pre/,  p,  xlii 
laurus,  398 
laus,  446 
lautia,  932,  Cf  2 
-Ico-,  771 

lectistemium, /.  393 
legere,  Comp,  of,  p.  392 
lenibo,  603 


-lenti-,  807,  yf«. 
-leo-,  925 
lessus,  800 
levasso,  622 
levir,  174,  3 

-H-,  874 

lYber,  886,  2,  a 

libet,/.  249 

libripens,/.  393 

licere,  liceri,/.  249 

licet,/.  249 

-Wco-,  771 

lien,  423 

-Umo-,  756 

limus,  110 

-lino-,  841 

-lio-,  937 

-lio-,  Prop,  names ^  949 

liqvefacere,  994 

liqvidus,  243,  i 

lis,  152  ;  176,  3 

litigare,  992 

littera,  888,  2,  b 

-I0-,  855 

loculi,  330 

locuples,  8j2 

locus,  152;  176,3;  369 

loidos,/.  427 

loqvi,  Comp,  o/  p.  392 

-iGso-,  814 

lucrifacere,  983,  e 

lucrum,  887 

ludificare,  993 

lugubris,  901 

lupus,  66^  5 

lustrare,  Comp,  0/  p.  392 

lustrum,  888,  2,  c 

luxuries,  343 

-m-,  759 
Maarco,/.  429 
machina,  239,  ii.  3 
macilentus,  798 
mactare,  964 
macte,  516 
mactus,  787 
Maiia,  137 

mfila,  871 ;  ^  870,  2,  b 
maledicus,  997 
malevolus,  997 
malus,  201,  3 


mandare,  970;  997 
mane,  423 
manipulus,  860 
manufestus,  998 
manupretium,  989 
Marcipor,  456 
Marcus,  767,  2 
mare,  429 
martulus,  /.  324 
massa,  189,  c 
matertera,  888,  2,  b 
Matho,  132 
maxilla,/.  870,  2,  b 
med,  385 
mediastinus,  840 
Medientius,  195 
medius,  230,  2 
medius  fidius,  p,  398 
mehercules, /.  398 
mel,  453 
melos,  485 
memini,/.  249 
Memmiadse,  475,  r 
memor,  429 
-mSn-  (mKn),  850 
mens,  230,  2 
menstruus,  762 
mensum,  gett,  pi.,  460 
mentiri,  974 
-mento-,  792 
mercennarius,  160,  4. 
mercules,  136,  3 
mereri,  734 

mereta,  p.  425 ;  cf.  693 
mereto,/.  423 
merges,  805 
meridies,  988 
mers,  414 
mertare,  191 «  3 
messui,/.  212,  ;f. ;  250 
-m8t,  389 
-mSt-  (mft),  806 
metus,  396 
Mezentius,  189,  3 

mi»  345 
-mi-,  759 

mille,/.  442 

millia,  177,  i 

miluus,  94,  2 

-mini  {in  verbs) ,  572 

-mYno-,  825 
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-mYno  {imperative)^  587 
Minoidi,  500 
-mio,  Prop,  names,  945 
mis,  386 
misereri,/.  950 
mitigare,  993 
mixtum,  700 
-mnio-,  934 
-mno,  835 
-mo-,  753 
inodestus,  789 
molas,  356,  b 
molestus,  789 
monSta,  798 
-mOnio-,  935 
monstrum,  888,  2,  e 
monstruosus,  814 
inoralis,  880 
mordicus,  543 
morigerus, /.  391 
iDostellaria,  168,  3,  c 
mucus,  220,  I ;  767,  2,  a 
Mulciber,  455 
mulgere.  Camp,  of ,  p. '^^2 
muliebris,  185,  2 
multifidus,  997 
multimodis,  983 
multOy  Comp,  of  988 
mundus,  817 
munia,  458 

xnunicipium,  gen,^p,  150 
munis,  423 
inusca,  767,  1,  b 
muscipulum,  858 
mutare,  211,  3 
mutilus^  867 
mutus,  787 
m3rrtus,  396 

nsevus,  761,  a,  a 
nanciam, /.  251 
nascor,  139,  3 
nassiteroa,  829 
nasturtium,  110,  2 
nasutus,  797 
nauci,  369 
nausea,  239,  ii.  3 
-ndio-,  933 
ne-,  Comp.  of  984 
nS  {not  nae),  523 
necesse,  432 ;  800 


necessus,  432 
nefandus,  984,  e 
nefas,  459 
nefrens,  p.  381 
negare,  127 
neglBgi,/.  249 
negotium,  1 10,  4 
nemine,  373 
nempe,  517 
-neo-,  922 
nepos,  811 
Neptunus,  835 
neqveuntis,  016 
neqviter,  733 
N8ro,  165;  851 
nevis,  728 
nexui,/.  251 
nf,  effect  of  167 ;  ^.  Pref 

p.  lix 
-ni-,  843 
nihilum,  369 
ninguit,  632 
-nio-,  934 

-nio-,  Prop,  namesj  948 
nisi,  524 
niteia,  160,  4 
nitor,  997 
-no-,  823,  824 
noctivagus,  997 
noenum,  86,  2 
non,  528 
nonaginta,  794 
nonvis,  728 
nSnus,  754 
-n6r-  (y&rntts),  911 
-norma,  753,  2,  b 
-nSs-  (nSr),  911 
novem,  209,  4 
noxior,/.  436 
ns,  effect  of  Pref  p.  lix ; 

§187 
nucerum,  469 

nucifrangibufa,  861 

nudius    tertius,   p,   380; 

§  983,  3 
nuUius,  372 

numero,  511,  (i) 

nundinae,  211,  3;  /.  386 

nimtius,  no,  4 ;  93a 

nurus,  896 

nutiqvam,  524 


nutricios,  937 

o,  sound  off  I^ref.  pp.  Ixix, 

sqq. 
ob-,  Comp.  of  pp.  38 1 ; 

389 
obesus,  787 

obinunt,  631 

obiter,  541 

obliqvus,  77«;/-  383 

obnoxius, /.  389 

obsecrare,  990 

obstipui,  224,  I 

obstipus,^.  383 

occasus,  735 

occipitium, /.  383 

ocellus,  231,  ^ 

-5ci-,  780 

-od-,  822 

odi,  p,  252 

odivi,/.  252 

odor,  916 

oe,  sound  of  Pref,  p.  Ixxv 

CEdipus,  499 

-oeno-,  834 

officina,  839,  b 

officium,  929,  a 

ohe,  270;  287,  I,  ^;  990 

oino,  86,  2 

oitile,  264,  1  ;  427 

-51a-  {verbs),  968 

Wat,/.  252 

Were,  /.  252 

olim,  532 

-Olio-,  939 

oUa,  250,  I 

-0II0-,  868 

-filo-,  856 

-5I0-,  871 

omnipotens,  997 

-«n-  (!n),  844 

-on-,  851 

-9neo-,  924 

-Ono,  834 

onyx,  323 

opifex,/.  39T 

opiparus,  /.  393 

oportet,/.  252,  §973 

oportunus,  78^  4 

oppido,  5",  (i) 

opportunos, /.  389 
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opprobare,  p.  389 

ops,  437 
optimus,  757 
-»r-,  808 

-5r-  {/or  -5s-),  910 
-5r-  {for  -OS-),  916 
-5r-,  907 
orcinianus,  83a 
ordia  prima,  982,  e 
orYmur,  &c.,/.  25« 
-»ro-,  884 
-5ro-,  891 
orum,  250,  I 
-5s-  (5r),  910 
-Os-  (Or),  916 
oscen,  997 
-Oso-,  813 
ossuam,  398 
Ostia,  933,  2,  b 
osus,  735 
-«t-,  804 
-5t-,  911 
Otho,  13« 
-Oti-,  811 
otium,  no,  4 
-oto-,  797 
ovis,  318 

-P-»  750 
pacisci,  /.  153 
paelex,  777 
pseninsula,  983 
psenitet;  /.  253 
palam,  526.  . 
Palatinus,  838,  b 
palatium,  933,  c^  (a) 
palatum,/.  358 
Pampilus,  65 
pan^ere,/.  253 
pams,  423 
pannucius,  921 
panus,  824 
Fapirius,  65 
Papisius,  183 
parare,  Comp,  ofp,  393 
Parcse,  767,  2,  b 
parSre,  Comp.  of  /.  393, 

395 
panetinx,  839,  b 

rarilia,  176,  7 

parricida, /.  391 


parsimonia,  935 

partei,  466 

partus,  464    « 

pascere,  635 

passus,/.  45  r 

paterfamilias,  356,  b 

patricius,  no,  4 

Patricoles,  208 

patrimus,  753 

-pe,  121,  4 

peculium,  937 

pecunia,  934 

pediseqvus, /.  393 

pejerare,  143,  i 

pejor,  143,  I 

pelage,  485 

pelagus,  338 

pelex,  777 

pendSre,  Comp,  of  p.  393 

pfinitus,  544 

pemia,  824,  c 

penu,  398 

per,  Comp,  of  p.  384,  389 

peraccommodatus,  384 

percepset,  663 

perdere,  inpass,^p,  244. 

perduellisy /.  389 

perduint,  589 

perendinus,  823 

peritus,/.  254 

perjurus,/.  389 

permities,  340 

peropus,  p,  384 

perosus,  /.252 

perperam,  526 

Perses,  482 

pertica,/^.  451,  45« 

pessimus,  757 

pessum  dare,  369;  788,  c 

pestis,  803 

petere,  Comp,  of  p,  393 

petit,  662 

petulans,  808 

-pho-,  750 

phui,  999 

phy,  999 

-pi-,  750 

pictura,  240,  4 

piget,/.  254 

pipus,  458 

piissimus,  p,  436 


Pilonices,  65 
pilumnoe,  264,  3;  361 
pinguis,  240,  5 
pinus,  no,  x;  398;  839, 

b 
-pio-,  Prop,  names,  945 
Pira*ea,/.  166,  n 
pirata,  239,  ii.,  4 
pitvita,  98 
platea,  919,  2,  b 
plaustrum,  888,  2,  c 
plebei,  357;  360 
plebi,  357,  d 
pleps,  78,  411 
plerique,  754;  894 
-plo-,  860 
plus,  p,  432 
-po-,  750 
pol,^.  398 
Pollio,  177 
Pompei,  139;  353 
Pompeius,  138 
pondo,  369 
pone,  522 
pono,  185,  I 
Poplicola,  992 
poploe,  358,  361 

•por,  94,  3 ;  356 
porca,  767,  2,  b 
porricSre,  /.  247;  Pref 

p.  Ixix,  n. 
Porsena,  824,  b\  Pref  p, 

Ixix,  n. 
portus,  209,  2 
posivi,  /.  255 
posse,  Comp.  of  p,  395 
post,  535 

post,  Comp,  of  p,  390 
postliminium,  929,  c 
postmodum,  528 
postus,  245,  I 
potestas,  811 
potiri,/.  255 
potis,  poti,  209,  2 ;  407; 

725 
potivi,/.  255 

potui,  725 

prae,/.  381,  384;  390 

praebere,/.  247 

praecordia,  /.  390 

prseditus,  /.  243 
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praedium,  939 
prsefica,  985 
prsefiscini,  534 
prsemium,  939,  a 
praeposterus,  p,  384 
praerat,  735 
prses,  446 
praesepe,  410 
praesertim,  533 
praestare,  p,  360 
pransus,  735 
prehendere,  330,  3 
prelum,  176,  1 
primigenus,  997 
primipara,  997 
primo-,  Comp,  of^  p,  386 
prior,  neut.f  460 
privUegium,  988 
privignus,  836 
pro,  160,  8 
pro-,   Comp.  of,  p,  384; 

/•390 
proavus,/.  384 

probeat,  311,  3 

procus,  334,  5 

prod,  160,  8 

prodigium,  939,  d 

profanus,  p,  390 

profecto,  511,  (i) 

profestus, /.  390 

profligare,/.  346 

progener,  p,  384 

proh,  999 

prohibessit,  019,  633 

proin,  311,  3 

proles,  436 

promisee,  515 

promolsis,  833 

promunturium,  940 

pronuba,  985 

propago,  160,  S 

propalam, /.  384 

propediem,  539 

propellere,  i6o,  8 

propemodo,  511,  (1) 

propemodum,  538 

propinare,  160,  8 

prora,  891,/.  340 

prosa,  185,  i;  311 

Prosepnais,  356,  a 

prosperus,/.  390 


protelum,  /.  384 
proverbium,  939,  c 
proximus,  754 

-Pse,  378 
-pte,  389 
publicus,  69 
Publipor,  94,  3 
Publius,  69 
pudet,/.  356 
puer,  315 
puere,  347 
puerpera,  p.  393 
pulcros,  133 
puleium,  939,  h 
pulex,  174,  a 

-ptdo-,  860 

pultare,  191,  3 
pungere,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 
pusula,  pustula,  859 ;  Pref 

/.  kv 
putare,  964 
puteal,/.  334 
patrefacere,  994 
putus,  787 

qvadr-,  Comp.  of  p,  386 
qvadriduum,  184,  3 
quadrifidus,  997 
qvadrupes,  446 
qvadruplari,  958 
qvaeso,/.  350 
quamde,  533 
qvase,  334,  6 
qvasi,  534,  1 
qveo,  733 
qvercus,  395 
qverqvetum,  119 
qvi,  abl.,  379,  383 
qvi,  adf,  380 
qvid,  383 
qvies,  340,  4 
qvilibet,  995 
qvinc-,  Comp.  of  p.  386 
qvindecimaere, /.  449 
qvinqvatrus,  903 
gvinqve,  118,  3 
Qvintilius,  90,  3 
qvipiam,  383 
qvippe,  517 
qviqvi,  383 
qvis,  379 


qvisqviliae,  741,  a 
qvitus,  733 
qvivis,  905 
-qvo-,  767 
qvocirca,  160,  11 
qvod,  536 
qvoiei,  379 
qvom,  538 
qvondam,  538 
qvum,  108,  4 

r  whispered,  I^ref.  p,  Iviii 

-r-,  897 

rabula,  859 

Rabuleios,  951 

rana,  831 

rapere,  Comp,  of  p.  s9Sf 

395 
rarefacere,  994 
rationi,  467 
ravus,  761 
-rco-,  771 
reapse,  373 
reatus,  80 1 
recido,  160,  6 
recipie,  86,  i 
reciprocus,  767 
recuperare,  971 
recuperatores,  p,  346 
red,  160,  6 
reddibo,  604 
redivivus,  763 
reducere,  160,  6 
reduvia,  938,  a 
refert,  /.  345 
regificus,  996 
r^ifugium,  906 

rei,  359»  ^i  3^>  c 
reice,  144 

reiculus,  863 

religio,  160,  6 

reliqvid,  158 

reliqvus,  n8,  a;  160,  6 

remulcus,  771 

repperi,  160,  6 

repraesentare,  960 

repudium,  939,  a 

reqvies,  445 

res»  343»  357»  3^0 
restibilis,  876 
-ri-,  897 
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-rfco-,  771 
rigare,  240,  3 
-rlmo-,  756 


-no- 


940 


-no-.  Prop»  nameSf  950 
rivus,  761 
-ro-,  883 
Roma,  753 
rosmarinus, /.  3S0 
-ru-,  896 
rudimentum,  792 
rufus,  99,  6 
runcina,  834,  c 
ruta,/.  257 

-sa-  {verbs),  964 
sacerdos,^,  391 
sacrilegus, /.  39« 
sacrosanctus,  998;  Pre/. 

p,  xxi 
saeculum,  /.  325 
sapes,  ^'^y  5 
sagum,  783 
Saguntum,  126,  4 

sal,  453 

salix,  201,  3 

salve,/.  257 

sal  us,  811 

salvus,  761 

sam,  sas,  377 

Samnium,  78 

sangvis,  449 

Saranus,  830,  c 

satago,/.  240 

satias,  445 

satis,  545 

Satumus,  828 

saxatilis,  879 

-sc-  (z/^r^j"),  978 

scabellum,  870,  2,  c 

scalse,  871 

scalpere,  Comp,  of,p.^gi 

scalpurire,  977 

scamnum,  78 

schSma,  492 

schemasin,  492 

scibam,  607 

scibo,  603 

scicidi,/.  258 

scindere,  240,  a 

Scipiadas,  475,  c 


scriptulum,  858 
scriptura,  893,  2 
scrupulum,  858 
septula,  858 

scutula  or  scytale,  2 19,  2 
se-,  Comp,  ofyp.  390 
se-  (sex),  Comp.  of ^  p.  387 
secare,  Comp.  of,  p,  393 
sector,/.  347 
secus,  sudsi.,  912 
secus,  adz'.,  543 
•secus,  532 
sed,  160,  6;  385 
sedulus,/.  390 
seedes,  p,  429 
segestre,  904 
seispita,  444 
sembella,  pj>.  386,  445 
semi-,  Comp.  o/,  142,  2; 

/.386 
semol,  538 
semper,  540 
senati,  399 
senatuos,  463 
senatus,  801 
senex,  449;  777 
sensiculus,  862,  2,  a 
senticetum,  798 
septem,  Comp.  p/,  p.  386 
septentrio,  852 
septuaginta,  794 
seqvester,  388 
seqvi,  Comp.  ofp.^g^ 
serere,  /»«^,  182,  2 
serere,  sow,  Comp,  of  p, 

393 
Serranus,  830,  c 

serum,  230,  4 

sesqvi,  Comp,  of  p.  386 

sestertium, /.  446 

sestertius,  p,  386 

set,  150 

setius,  no,  4 

seu,  518 

severus,  90,  3 

Severus,  894 

sextariusy  942,  2 

sexus,  800 

si,  524 

-si-  {Jor  -ti-),  802,  803 

sibe,  234,  6 ;  265,  e  \ 


-sXMli-  {for  tlbni),  877 

sic,  524 

sicilicus, /^.  448,  449 

siccus,  767 

-sicio-  {for  ticio),  931 

siem,  590;  722 

sigillaria,  906,  2 

Silanus,  830,  c 

-sfli-  {for  -tXli),  878 

simia,  318;  928,  b 

simitu,  514 

simitur,  514 

simplex,  190,  3 

sin,  537 

sinciput,  109,  3 

singula,/.  448 

singuli,  use  of  App,  D. 

V.  I,  3 
sXnistimus,  757 
-sio-.  Prop,  names,  950 
-siOn-  {for  tiOn),  854 
siremps,  542 
sis,  728 
siser,  455 
siseres,  322 
•slta-  {verbs),  966 
sive,  518 

-sivo-  {for  tivo),  764 
-so-  {for  to),  787,  788 
sobrinus,  839 
socer,  887 
socordia,  41 
sodes, /.  398 
solacium,  no,  4 
soldus,  245 
solere,/.  259 
solinunt,  632 
sollicitus,  998 
sollistimum,  757 
soUus,  757 
solox,  779 
solstitium,  /.  »93 
solvere,  41 
somnus,  84 
s5na,  189,  2 
sonare, /.  260 
sonare,  Comp.  of  p,  393 ; 

-sSr-  {for  t6r),  908 
sorbeo,  75,  3 
sordes,  421 
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sordi,  421 

-sOrio-  {for  tOrio),  943 

sors,  803 

sorsum,  232,  3 

sorti,  420 

sortilegus, /.  391 

sortiunto,  p.  430 

specere,  Comp,  of  p,  393 

spolium,  66,  5 

spurius,  65,  2 

ss,  origin  of  Pref.  p,  Ixii 

-SS-,  contracted  forms  in^ 

661,  663 
"^50,  futures,  <&v.  m,  619 

—624 
st,  inter;'.,  999 
-St-,  Pref  p,  ixii 
St  (fortsl),  721 
statim,  533 
stator,  908,  b 
statuere,  Comp,  of  p,  393 
staturus,/.  200 
Stella,  328 

stemere,  Comp,  of  p.  393 
stemuere,  230,  3 
Bterqvilinium,  934 
sti=isti,  375 
-sti-,  808 

stillicidium,  177,  i;  996 
stimulus,  129,  2,  c 
stipendium,  /.  393 
stipulari,  955 
stlis,  176,  3 
strictim,  533 
strigilis,  182 
strues,  413 
struix,  781 
studere,  149 
-su-  (for  tu),  800 
sub,  68,  I 
sub-,  Comp,  of  pp,  382 ; 

384;  390 
sublimis,/.  390 

sublustris,  904 

suboles,/.  381 

subrupio,  204,  e 

subsellium,  p.  390 

subtilis,  113 

subula,  861 

subulcus,  771 

Subura,  892 


subus,  392 
SVC,  892 
succedaneus,  923 
succensui,/.  248 
succidia,  028,  a 
sucula,  mi,  2,  b 
sucus,  107,  3 
sueris,  592 
suerunt,  94,  2 
suffibulum,  861 
sufTocare,  p,  390 ;  §  960 
suffragari,  971 
suffragium,  929,  a 
sugere,  Comp.  of  p,  393 
-sul-,  874 

sulcare,  Comp.  of  p.  396 
Sulla,  868 
sullaturire,  976 
sultis,  728 
summus,  754 
suovetaurilia,  991 
supellex,  878 
super,  adf,  885,  z 
supercilium, /.  390 
superstitio,  854,  b 
suppeditare, /.  390 
supplicium,  029 
supra,  160,  6 
surgere,/.  257 
-sttro-  (for  ttlro),  893 
surpere,  245,  3 
surrexe,  663 
sums,  219,  I 
sus,  392 ;  400 
suspicio,  no,  4  < 
susum,  512 

-tS-  (perbs),  964 
tabe,  tabo,  411 
taedet,/.  260 
talitrum,  888,  1 

talpa,  149.  3;  349 
•taneo-,  924 
tapeta,  418 
tarpessita,  184,  a 
-tat-,  810 
taxtax,  999 
tecina,  54 
ted,  385 
tSla,  872 
-teo-,  921 


temperi,  458 
tempestivus,  763 
templum,  859 
tenebricus,  814 

tenere,  Comp,  <2/*-^-393 

tennitur,  166 

tensum,  702 

tenvis,  92,  14« 

tenus  543 

-tfir-,  905 

terere,  Comp,  ^^-  395 

tSr&,  417 

-t^ri-,  903 

temi,/.  443 

-temo-,  829 

-tSro-,  888 

terricola,/.  325 

terrigena,  996 

territorium,  ^.  363 

terui,  678 

tenmcius, />/.  445,  448 

tessera,  885 

testa,  788,  b 

testis,  803 

testu,  396 

tetini,  667 

Thales,  494 

-ti-  (si),  802,  803 

Tiberius,  239 

-ticio-,  931 

-tigs-  (verbs),  963 

tigris,  501 

-tXli-  <sXli),  878 

-tXmo-,  757 

-tlno-,  827 

•tino-,  840 

-tio-,  932 

-tio-,  Prop,  nafms,  947 

•tiOn-  (sion),  854 

tis,  386 

-tXta-  (verbs),  966 

-tivo-,  764 

-to-,  786 

-to-  (so),  787,  788 

toga,  234,  5 

toli,  667 

tomentum,  792 

-tOr-,  908 

-tOrio-,  943 

torus,  149;.  193 

tosillae,  168,  s,  c 
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-to,  -tote  (imperative),  584 

totse,  dai,,  372 

lotus,  371 

-tr-,  905 

trans-,  Comp,  of^p,  382; 

390 
tra{5etas,  418 

tras'tnim,  168,  3,  c 

trepidus,  69,  i 

-tri-,  903 

tribunicius,  no,  4 

-trie-,  783 

trientabulum,  861 

trini,/.  443 

-trino-,  842 

tripudiam,  929,  e 

triqvetnis,/.  387 

triumvir,/.  387 

-tro-,  888 

Troasin,  498 

trochlea,  925 

-tru-,  902 

trutina,  219,  i 

tt,  instances  of,  Pref,  p, 

Ixvi 

tuatim,  534 

tuber,  455 

tubicen,  997 

-tadttn-  (ttidfin),  847 

tueri,  /.  262 

tueri,  Comp,  of,  p,  393 

-ttimo-,  757 

turgere,  149 

-tUro-  (saro),  893 

tussis,  803 

-VOX-,  811 

tutu,  2t6 

V,  labial,  Pref  p.  xlii; 

/.409 
vacefacere,  094 
vacillare,  9^ 
vacivos,  94,  2 
vae,  999 
vagire,  974 
vah,  999 
vapor,  121 
vapularis,  906,  1 
vara,  890 
Tanis,  884 
varus,  890;  Pref,p,  xli 


vas  (vad-),  446 
vasa,  459 
vatum,  418 
-tlceo-,  921 
-aco-,  773 
-ttd-,  822 

-ad«n-  (udtn),  846 
ve-,  Comp,  of  385 
vegetus,  p,  262 
veha,  928,  a 
vehemens,  136,  3 
vel,  538 

velificare,  /.  391 
velivolus,  997 
velle,  176,  5;  612 
velle,  Comp.  of  p.  396 
-velum,  1 76,  I ;  872»  b 
Venerus,/.  427 
vSniet,  603 
venificus,  391 
v5no,  369 
venum  ire,  982 
vermina,  850,  b 
vemaculus,  862 
verrucossus,  168 
versare,  Comp,  of  p,  393 
versipellis,  988 
veru,  398 
vesci,  035 
Vesuvius,  90,  3 
veterinus,  838,  b 
vetus,  458 
-tigfin-  (ug!n),  845 
-vi-,  765 
-ui-,  765 
via,  928,  a 
vicesma,  417 
vicomagister,  Prefp,  xxii 
videlicet,  982 
videsis,  583 
vietus,  263 

vigil,  453 

viginti,  126,4;  794 

vilicus,  177,  I 

vinum,  839 

-vio-,  Prop,  names,  945 

vipera,  885 

vir,  184,  3;  349 

vires,  432 

Virgo,  845 

vis,  240,  2;  432 


vivere,  129,  2,  ^ 

-tils-  (verbs),  968 

-ttlento-,  793 

-all-,  881 

-ullo-,  868 

-ulltQo-,  868 

-ttlo-,  857—859 

-alo-,  871 

-ultu-,  800 

ululare,  741,  i 

-timo-,  754 

-unctdo-,  863 

unde,  121,  3 

undecim,  991 

-undo-,  817 

ungvis,  126,  3 

universitas,  810 

-unti-    (see   also    -enti), 

616 
uno,  Comp.  of  p,  387 
-ttao-,  835 
-V0-,  7&0,  761 
-UO-,  760,  762 
vocare,  107,  3 
vociferare, /.  392 
vocivos,  94,  2 
vola,  855 

volare,  Comp.  of,  p,  396 
volones,  851,  a 
voltus,  800 
voluntas,  810 
volup,  516 
voluptuosus,  814 
vorare,  Comp.  of,  p,  393 
vorsoria,  943 
-vorsum,  -versus,  5 1  a 
vortere,  93 
-uOso-,  814 
upilio,  94,  I,  b 
-ix-,  899 
-Or-  (^r  tls),  918 
Ulcere,  126,  2 
-ttrl-  i^verbs),  976 
-ari-  i^erbs),  gj'j    • 
-Qri-,  909 
-umo-,  828 
-tiro-,  884 
-tiro-,  892 
urps,  78 
ursus,  220,  5 
-Os-  (Or),  918 
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-usctllo-,  864 
-usto-,  789 
usurse,  /.  450 
usurpare,/.  393 
ususnructus,  p,  380 


ut,  150 
-tit-  (It),  804 
-at-,  811 
uti,  524,  I 
-Clfi-  {v€ris),  975 


-ato-,  797 

valgus,  338 
Yulsi, /.  262 
vulta,  396 
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